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It  Is  not  uncommon,  we  are  tolfl,  wlien  out  Mends   faaro 

to  mention  tlie   ezistenoe  of  the  British  Cintrwenialist  to  tbose  wUo 

interest  themselTes  in  the  adrocacy  of  great  questiona,  in  the  staning*  up 

of  men's  minds  to  prog^ieas  and  improTement,  and  in  the  diffbsion  of  an 

interest  in  the  higher  concerns  of  life,  to  he  met^vith  the  hland  but  oon*- 

dsmnatorj  remark — "We  dislike  controTersy;    it  unsettles  opiniomi;  it 

exdfes  qnarrelsomeness  and  jarring  contention ;  we  seek  to  instil  truth,  and 

to  promote  monlity,  religion,  and  intellectuality."    The  inference  imdsr* 

lying  this  observation  is,  of  course,  that  controrersy  is  disastrons  to  the 

Mtter  interests  of  mankind,  and  that  we  are  aiding  and  abetting  those  who- 

wish  to  cultivate  scepticism  and  induce  acrimonions  dissension.    To  those  who 

examine  the  efforts  we  hare  made  during  the  twenty-two  yean  our  laboon 

hsre  been  devoted  to  this  work ;  no  denial  of  ours  can  be  required  regardingf 

any  such  implied  impeachment ;  to  those  who,  acting  upon  a  fbregone  eon* 

clnsioD,  decry  all  conth>TerBy  as  miEchievous,  we  suppose  no  plea  of  inno* 

oenoe  from  us  wouild  pfive  any  satisfaction.     But  we  afflrm,  and  we  lelbr 

in  proof  to  the  thirty-six  volumes  wjiich  we  now  complete,  that  controversy 

may  be  employed  without  contentiousness,  and  may  be  made  conducive  t^ 

mental  progress,  the  culture  of  a  love  of  truth,  and  an  observance  of  ail  the 

nobler  pieties  of  the  epixit.    On  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  present 

volume  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  may  take  its  place  in  the  library  of  any 

person  who  feels  the  responsibility  or  reflective  reading,  and  admits  the 

duty  of  seeking  the  truth  in  the  lovo  of  it.     Though  we  think,  with  all 

honesty,  that  &i8  is  the  case,  we  should  like  to  say  here  two  or  three  words 

in  justification  of  ourselves  and  our  serial. 

Firstly,  controversy  is  unavoidable.  Men  di£^  in  opinion,  and  this 
difference  they  will  emphasize  and  assert.  It  is  a  good  thing,  therefore,  to 
have  brought  before  us  the  reasons,  candidly  stated,  which  can  be  given  in 
support  of  those  opinions  which  men  entertain.  Then  only  can  we  justly 
hold  our  own  opinions  to  be  impregnable  when  we  have  exposed  them  to 
trial  and  assay.  Again,  controversy  is  necessary.  No  man  possesses  the 
power  of  so  thoroughly  exhausting  the  whole  of  tiie  considerationB  relating 
to  the  more  imjKirtant  questions  in  which  'Ae  soul  takes  interest  as  to  make 
it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  he  has  attained'  to  <*the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  "'  unon  each  topic.  Controversy 
supplements  inquiry  with  criticism,  and  is  tbe  experimental  test  of  right 
reasoning.  It  transfigures  dogma  into  doctrine,  and  justifies'  our  trast 
in  truth.  Controversy  is  growing  in  power;  and  is  acquiring  the  8aase< 
position  in  the  regions  of  mought  as  experiment  has  lone  winded  in  the 
realms  of  science.  Parliament  and  Convocation,  HVty  meetings  and  reone* 
assemblies  of  constituencies,  are  all  made  arenas  of  discussion  and  agitation ; 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  even  novels  and  poems,  have  become  the 
vehicles  of  advocacy  or  denunciation ;  conversation  and  correspondence  are 
engrossed  with  controversial  topics ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed^ 
Government  by  part^  is  controversy  systematized,  diplomacy  is  controversy 
by  artifice,  and  war  is  only  the  controversy  of  force. 

We  hold  that  educative  training  in  controversy  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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necessities  of  an  age  like  ours,  in  which  puhlic  opinion  is  enfranchised  and 
made  the  ultimate  force  in  Church  and  State ;  and  the  decision  of  the  most 
vital  questions  regarding  statesmanship — Education,  Public  Morality,  and 
Personal  Faith — is  claimed,  as  ve  think  justly,  for  the  people  and'  bj  the 
people.  Discrimination  as  to  the  incidence  of  argument  is  surely  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  deciding  a  right  on  the  topics  that  arise  in  social, 
industrial,  political,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  life ;  and  if  so,  controversy  is 
the  safeguard,  not  die  betrayer,  of  truth. 

So  much  in  general  defence  of  controversy.  Let  us  now  turn  to  our 
special  share  in  the  stir  and  strife  of  thought.  Our  leading  papers  have 
iuA.  their  usual  aim  of  being  informing,  substantial,  and  trustworthy  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  self-culture  and  process,  and  amply  sustain  their 
place  among  contemporary  productions  of  their  class  and  purpose.  In  the 
Baaayiat  practical  aid  has  been  given  in  storing  of  the  mind  with  facts,  and 
stimulating  it  by  high  motives.  Our  Reviewer  has  supplied  estimates  and 
summaries  of  valuable  and  excellent  works,  as  well  as  notices  of  smaller 
appeals  to  public  opinion  and  general  readers.  Our  controversies  have  been 
serious,  keenly  contested,  important,  and  such  as  are  concerned  with  topics  of 
high  import  in  their  respective  fields  of  thought.  Our  minor,  though  not 
therefore  less  valuable  departments,  have  merito  which  must  commend  them 
to  the  reader,  while  we  confess  that  in  all  of  them  we  see  scope  for 
improvement,  and  have  made  arrangements  in  that  behalf. 

More  and  more  as  we  compare  our  aims  and  the  results  of  our  endeavours 
we  feel  how  imperfectiy  we  have  accomplished  our  desires.  Tet,  liable  to 
many  criticisms  as  our  volumes  may  be,  the  bringing  together  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  original  matter,  voluntarUy  devoted  to  the  progress  of  truth 
and  researchful  thought,  to  the  personal  culture  of  our  readers,  and  through 
them  the  stimulation,  among  the  reflective,  of  careful  study  and  eagerness 
in  the  pursuit  of  true  knowledge,  has  been  attended  with  great  labour, 
anxiety,  thought,  endeavour,  and  responsibility.  During  Ions  years  this 
pleasure  of  self-imposed  duty,  undertaken  and  pursued  ''aU  for  love  and 
nothing  for  reward,**  has  been  borne  because  we  have  been  cheered  again 
and  again  by  notices  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  in  inducing  to  self- 
help,  the  culture  of  character,  and  the  attainment  of  higher  heights  in  life 
by  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  our  serial  for  its  true  uses.  We  regret 
that  the  restric^pdness  of  our  circulation  acts  as  a  limit  to  our  aggressive 
aims  against  the  ignorance  and  thoughtiessness  of  the  age.  We  have  recon- 
sid^ed  our  plans,  and  have  in  course  of  arrangement  several  changes  which 
are  intended  to  make  our  pages  more  attractive  and  useful  to  student-thinkers, 
who  seek  aid  in  preparations  for  examinations,  for  collegiate  work,  for  life- 
advancement;  and  we  ask  the  aid  of  our  readers  to  make  our  efforts 
more  widely  known,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  Letter  chance  of  being 
as  successful  as  we  desire  and  they  reauire. 

Again  we  close  a  volume  wi  A  thanks  to  our  contributors,  our  subscribers 
and  our  Mends,  glad  that  opportunity  has  been  given  us  to  do  so,  and  that 
under  favour  of  both  we  are  led  to  "take  courage  "  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  •qual  our  aspirations  and  our  hopes. 
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THE  LATE  AUGUSTUS  UE  MOBGAN,  B.A.,  F.E.A.S., 

F.C.P.8.,  Ac. 

Bt  C.  H.  INGLEBr,  M.A.,  LL.D,  Fox.  Sbo.  B.S.L. 

(8BC0ND    irOTICS.) 

It  it  one  thing  to  write  biograpHcal  notices  of  a  man  while  he  is 
alire,  and  sensibly  ali^e  to  criticism,  and  quite  another  thing  to  do 
his  memorjr  that  senrice  when  he  eternally  rests  from  his  laboars, 
and  his  works  live  after  him.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  sarrired 
by  only  four  years  and  a  quarter  the  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
which  appeared  in  our  number  for  January,  1867.  He  died  on 
ICarch  18  last,  at  his  residence,  No.  6,  Merton  Boad,  one  of  the 
fire  ^'thwarts"  that  connect  Adelaide  Boad  (where  he  formerly 
liTed)  with  King  Henry's  Boad,  Begent's  Park,  the  two  latter 
roads  enclosing  a  boat-shaped  area,  of  which  the  bow  touches 
Finchley  Boad  and  the  stern  Haverstock  Hill.  He  had  hardly 
completed  his  sixty -fifth  year,  when  this  distinguished  genius  suc- 
cumbed to  a  complication  of  paralysis  and  kidney  disease.  The 
ancients  pronounced  that  man  supremely  wretched  who  sorriTed 
his  children.  It  is  still  a  debated  question  whether  the  adjectiro 
guferstiiious  was  originally  intended  to  mark  the  rites  which  were 
performed  generally  in  honour  of  the  dead,  or  those  which  had 
more  special  reference  to  the  grief  of  parents  who  survire  their 
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children.    De  Morgan  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a 
sentiiive  man.    "  The  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  wife,  brother,"  thongh. 
to  him  *'  unpaid  loss  and  unpayable  "  (the  words  are  Emerson's)^ 
would  not  strike  him  dovrn  or  disable  him  as  it  would  many  another 
son  of  frailty.    But  such  demonstrations  of  grief  as  hysterics  and 
dementia,  or  at  least  weeping  and  tears,  are  affairs  of  organization ; 
and  with  persons  of  robunt  physique,  the  domestic  affections  may 
be  as  '*  deep  almost  as  life,"  and  so  '*  lie  too  deep  for  tears."    Snob, 
in  ^e  writer's  belief,  was  the  case  with  De  Morgan.    For  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  that  social  i&tercourse  in  which  he  delighted 
was  interrupted  by  poi^naot  anxiety  und  sorrow,  on  account  of  tha 
illness  and  death  of  a  son  and  a  dau^ liter.    The  son  was  George 
Campbell  De  Morgan,  one  of  the  projectors  and,  as  long  as  he 
lired,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society ; 
a  man  of  the  utmont  purity  of  life  and  gentleness  of  character,  and 
withal  a  mathem'itician  of  great  promise.    After  this  son's  death 
De  Morgan  appeared  in  his  old  place  at  the  society's  meetings,  with 
his  old  exterior,  suggest ivc  of  perfect  self-possession  and   acute 
observation.    But,  dispite  app* arances,  these  four  years'  anxiety 
and  sorrow  had  done  their  work  and  set  their  seal  upon  that  once 
Yi^orous  constituMon,  jui*t  as  a  woodman  notches  an  old  tree  for 
felling.    Death  wan  even  then  calling  to  him  from  afar.     He  was 
present  at  only  ont*  meeting  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society 
after  they  had  removed  from   University  College   to  Burlington 
House.     The  writer  «« ill  never  forget  the  aff*ectionate  respect  and 
sympathy  with  which  the  Council  welcomed  him  then. 

In  resuming  the  cofisideration  of  a  man's  life  and  writings  after 
he  has  passed  a««av,  it  must  happen  that  in  making  up  the  account 
ihe  per  contra  will  be  m^re  heavy  than  formerly,  and  this  for  two 
reanons.  1.  While  he  is  alive  respect  for  his  feelings  is  sure  to 
keep  his  foibles  and  frailties  for  the  most  part  out  of  sight.  2.  Until 
he  has  been  some^hiie  dead,  and  his  reputation  has  been  canvassed 
and  verified,  it  is  impossible  to  s  rike  a  fair  balance.  The  account 
is,  therefore,  cannot  be  properly  made  up  and  balanced  in  his 
lifetime.  Accordiuiily,it  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  sketch 
De  Morgan  fitiuren  not  only  as  an  eminent  mathematician, 
logician,  and  man  of  letters,  but  as  a  man  whose  perception  and 
jad)>meni  had  Buffered  from  ton  exdunive  a  pursuit  of  formal  and 
exact  science.  The  prominence  which  in  the  cause  of  education 
will  be  given  to  thi<*  Hem  per  contra,  must  not  be  taken  in  the  light 
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of  an  ill-natared  detractioa  from   the   intellect  on  which  it  ia 
attempted  to  ^mmb  an  objeeiive  judgment. 

In  the  aoooant  of  De  Morgan  which  has  afaready  appeared  in  our 
pagea»  it  was  wisely  determined  by  the  editor  to  confine  his  corn- 
men  ta  and  extracts  to  a  few  of  De  Morgan's  more  important 
pnUicatioas  on  logic,  his  minor  writings  being  passed  oyer  with 
a  bare  mention.  In  this  sketch  we  shall  endeavour  to  redress  the 
omiaaion,  and  purpose  to  give  special  prominence  to  his  periodical 
and  occasional  pieces.  To  consult  these  we  have  had  to  undergo  a 
somewhat  troublesome  ordeal,  riz.,  to  overhaul  the  volumes  of  the 
British  Almanack,  to  ransack  the  files  of  the  AtketuBum  and  Notet 
and  Queries,  as  well  as  to  consult,  and  in  considerable  part  to  re- 
pemse,  De  Morgan's  quarto  memoirs,  printed  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  PhiloBophical  Society,"  and  his  various  isolated 
monographs.  Tbe  opulent  resources  thus  unfolded  could  not  fail 
to  be  at  first  bewildering,  and,  in  reference  to  the  intended 
skefcch,  to  fill  the  writer  with  despair.  So  voluminous  are  De 
Morgan's  minor  writings,  that  the  obituarist  of  the  Athsnaum  of 
March  25,  1871  asserts  that  "  if  they  were  gathered  together,  the 
articles  which  he  contributed  anonymously  or  in  epistolary  forms 
to  periodicals  and  encyclopsedias  would  be  found  to  be  such  a  mass 
of  literary  achievement  as  seldom  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
whoae  sole  bnainess  it  is  to  write  for  journals." 

In  the  account  of  De  Morgan's  boyhood  which  will  be  found  on 
in  a  previous  volume,  a  quotation  was  given  (in  the  character  of 
"semi-autobiographic  Glimpses"),  of  which  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
Uiat  the  latter  half  only  was  written  by  himself,  and  that  is  in  these 
words: — 

"I  remember  when  I  first  opened  Euclid  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
I  am  sure  that  I  had  no  bias  to  admit  anything  which  should  make 
mathematics  'exist  as  a  science;'  for  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  it  had  not  existed  at  all.  Science  or  no  science,  I  thougtit 
1  had  studies  enough,  and  Walkingame,  who  I  understood  m  as  a 
cousin  of  Euclidy  had  given  me  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  family. ' 


t» 


To  this  De  Morgan  sabsequently  added  the  following  account  of 
his  education : — 

**  At  sixteen  and  a  half  I  had  read  Euclid  I, — VI.,  XL,  and 
Xn.,Bobertson'8*' Conic  Sections,"  Button's  '^  Mensuration," — had 
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done  aZrBland'B  "Equationt,"  liad  used  logarithmB  without  a  matter, 
and  was  fond  of  setUing  the  angles  of  triangles  to  make  180"  withia 
1"'  (not  1"),  and.  had  had  a  toaoh  at  the  binomial  theorem,  &c.  In 
dasaics  I  had  read  largely  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Cicero  ("  Ora- 
tions," "De  OfSciis,'*  "De  Oratore,"  &c.),  some  of  Persius, 
Tacitus,  Jj'iYj,  &c.,  and  largely  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Euripides,  with  some  out  of  the  other  tragedians — ^Aristophanes, 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  &c.,  &c.  I  could  read— -say  Cicero— with 
ease,  and  could  write  a  hand  of  Latin." 

Some  further  particulars  were  contributed  by  him  to  the  late 
Henry  Crabb  Eobinson's  "  Diary  and  Correspondence,"  rol.  iii., 
pp.  540 — 542.  It  should  be  premised  that  Do  Morgan  here  speaka 
of  himself  in  the  third  person.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
confusion,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  banish  the  words  "the 
writer,"  in  favour  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  muiare  mutanda 
in  coDseqi^ence.  De  Morgan  was  under  the  lame  preceptor  as  was 
Mr.  H.  C.  Eobinson,  but  thirty  years  later.  Of  this  time  he  writes 
as  follows  :— 

"  I  was,  in  truth,  a  pupil  of  the  Eev.  John  Ludd  Fenner  [a  Uni- 
tarian minister  P],  who  had  subsided  from  his  school  at  Devizes  into 
a  petty  day-Rchool  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  and  from  him 
I  learnt  my  first — fortunately  not  my  last — notions  of  Latin  and  of 
Greek,  with  some  writing,  summing,  how  to  mend  a  pen,  and  the 
first  four  verses  of  Gray's  *  Elegy,'  with  a  wonderful  emphasis  upon 
the  '  moping  owl.'  I  think,  too,  that  I  pitied  the  sorrows  of  a  iK>or 
old  man  ;  but  on  this  my  memory  is  not  so  clear.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
E.'s  name  was  Uty  or  Utie ;  which  was  more  than  I  knew  [at  the 
time  taking  it  merely  for  a  nickname  given  her  by  her  husband]  ; 
for  the  boys  had  settled  amongst  themselves  that  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  Beauty,  and  had  circulated  the  account  in  their  homes  to 
the  great  arnusement  of  mnny.  [Possibly  she  may  have  been  aa 
straight  and  slim  as  Zechsriah's  staff,  and  deserved  the  sobriquet  on 
that  account.]  Poor  lady !  the  only  amends  I  can  make  to  her 
memory  is  to  declare  my  full  conviction  that,  let  what  may  be  said 
about  her  husband's  Latin  and  Greek,  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
feeling  and  motherly  care.  .  .  .  But  Mrs.  F..  who  was  aa 
good  a  soul  as  ever  took  (snuff — and  not  a  little  of  it, — was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  boys  must  eat,  and  men  too. 
Mr.  F.,  who  was  as  worthy  as  his  wife,  was  a  painstaking 
scholar  of  the  humblest  class  of  acquirement,  and  of  solemn  and 
somewhat  pompous  utterance.  When  I  had  picked  up  a  trifle  of 
Latin,  I  was  promoted  to  Greek.  I  asked  for  a  dictionary,  and  waa 
assured  that  there  were  no  such  things  as  Greek  dictionaries,  but 
that  I  must  have  a  lexicon.  So  I  was  soon  put  to  easy  sentences 
out  of  the  Testament ;  one  was  1  John  v.  7,    I  got  on  fairly  until 
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I  Iiad  mastered  «af  iip»  and  then  taking  the  reat  for  granted,  con- 
cluded that  Xoyoc  must  be  the  Son.  When  I  came  up  to  my  leuoa 
I  waa  set  right  thusr — '  No !  learned  men  must  translate  Xwyoc  by 
the  Word,**  .  .  .  The  worthy  minister  had  in  Greek  a  kind  of 
fcholarahip  not  at  all  uncommon  eren  among  the  established  clergy 
of  the  ena  of  the  last  century ;  the  New  Testament  was  pioked  up 
word  for  word,  and  phrase  for  phrase,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  grammatical  forms ;  viOQ  oIvoq  was  new  wine ;  but  which  word 
was  meant  for  new  and  which  for  wine  was  an  open  question.  There 
was  a  dictionary — ^no !  lexicon,  it  was  the  one  ihore  mentioned— for 
those  readers,  in  which  erery  inflexion  of  erery  word  was  entered; 
thus  ^oyoQ^  \oyov^  Jlto.,  so  far  as  they  occur,  were  separately  set 
down,  translated,  and  described.  1  forget  the  name  of  the  lexi- 
cographer ;  it  was  the  Hamiltonian  system,  interspersed  with  exer- 
cise in  turning  oTer  lesYes.  The  book  went  through  seyersl  edi- 
tions. But  its  very  existence  was  unknown  in  the  higher  regions. 
When  I  afterwards  came  under  a  teacher  who  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel,  my  master  one  day  took  up  this  lexicon  from  his  desk, 
and  turning  it  OTcr,  as  if  he  hardly  believed  his  e^es,  threw  it  down 
with '  Well  I  I  could  not  hare  supposed  it ;  but  it  will  not  do  you 
much  harm.' " 

The  account  which  De  Morgan  gi^es  of  his  early  mathematical 
reading  must  not  be  taken  as  an  assertion,  nor  would  it  be  an  evi- 
dence,  of  extraordinary  precocity.  Few  men  take  a  high  place  in 
the  Tripos  who  hare  not  done  as  much  early  reading  as  De  Morgan, 
and  many  hare  done  twice  as  much,  and  done  it  pretty  thoroughly, 
at  as  early  an  age.  If  we  wish  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of 
mathematical  precocity,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  cases  of 
Gauss,  Abel,  Miurphy,  and  Hamilton ;  the  flrat  of  whom,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  had,  by  his  own  original  research,  sounded  depths 
in  the  Theory  of  Numbers  which  haye  ncYcr  been  explored  by  any 
one  aince.  The  amount  and  kind  of  De  Morgan's  early  mathe- 
matical reading  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  index  of  the  very 

*  It  wonld  be  a  pity  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  this 
mistranslation  to  current  among  theologiant.  Of  course  it  is  not  and 
eonld  not  be  accepted  by  Greek  scholars,  who  know  very  well  that  Xoyoc 
neeet  does  mean  word  in  Greek,  though  in  certain  idiomatic  plirases  our 
word  does  almost  obtain  the  tense  of  X670C.  De  Morgan  trantUtes  Euclid's 
X^yoc^noi  by  rmHo  but  by  **  oommM/meaiioni*  and  therefore  **  oomawai- 
eu^mg  inttrumemi**  Of  course  Xwyoc  in  the  teat  is  meant  to  represent  the 
lohoolmaster's  pronunciation,  ld*go».  The  word  Xdyoc  is  rendered  by 
tefhtm  in  the  Vulgate.  V§rlmm  wUl  serre,  but  only  so  &r  as  the  usage  of 
voAmm  does  not  agree  with  that  of  vooaMwai. 
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remarkable  genius  he  pouetsed  m  a  mathematician  and  logician. 
None  of  the  published  aooounte  of  his  Cambridge  career  is  strictlj 
accmr ate.  According  to  the  Camiridge  University  Calendar,  De  Mor- 
gan was  fourth  in  the  Wranglers  of  1827.  The  writer  of  the  former 
notice  in  these  pages  errs  in  associating  Herschel  with  Hare,  Peacock, 
and  Whewell  in  the  establishment  of  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1822, 
and  in  countmg  classics  among  De  Morgan's  farourite  pursuits  at 
Cambridge.  The  Athenaum  obituarist  assigns  an  unknown  senior 
wrangler  to  De  Morgan's  year.  The  senior  wrangler  was  Gordon ; 
then  came  Turner,  then  Cleasby  (at  present  a  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer),  and  then  De  Morgan.  Canon  Jarrett  was  the  only 
double  first  in  that  year*  The  same  writer  adds,  "  But  Augustus 
De  Morgan's  circumstances  were  exceptional,  in  that  he  had  a 
nicely  scrupulous  conscience,  and  an  intellect  that  forbade  him  to 
subscribe  the  customary  tests."  The  implication  is  all  too  absurd, 
that  only  De  Morgan  of  all  the  honour  men  (or  candidates  for 
fellowships,  if  that  be  the  meaning)  had  the  combination  of  a  subtle 
intellect  and  a  tender  conscience !  But  in  the  sentence  quoted  the 
words  "conscience"  and  "intellect"  should  change  places;  for  it 
wss  his  intellect  that  all  his  life  long  was  nicely  scrupulous  (and 
that  without  the  hyphen),  and  it  must  have  been  his  conscience  that 
forbade  him  (if  anything  did)  to  subscribe  the  customary  declara- 
tion of  honii  fide  Chorchmanship.  We  say  "  if  anything  did/'  for 
it  is  most  probable  that  nothing  did,  at  least  we  trust  his  conscience 
did  not,  since  he  duly  proceeded  to  the  B.A.  degree,  and  he  could 
not  have  done  that  without  subscription. 

We  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  De  Morgan  through  the 
yarious  events  of  his  life,  which  have  been  set  out  with  great 
accuracy  in  the  biography  which  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 
A  word  or  two  must  be  said  on  his  character  and  appearance. 

In  our  judgment  De  Morgan  had  far  greater  power  as  a  logician 
than  88  a  mathematician.  His  friends  said  that  his  logic  spoiled 
his  mathematics,  and  his  opponents  that  his  mathematics  spoiled 
his  logic.  In  our  opinion,  if  his  mathematics  did  him  any  subsUn^ 
tial  disservice,  it  was  in  respect  to  the  faculty  of  dealing  with  the 
common  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  not  to  his  power  of  reasoning. 
He  had  a  large  share  of  domestic  and  social  qualities,  yet  his  mind 
was  decidedly  self-contained.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  if 
not  of  his  own  making,  which  had  few  points  of  contact  with  the 
world  that  surrounded  him.    In  consequence,  he  was  no  authority 
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ia>  nutters  political  or  religious,  and  was  not  qualified  for  actire 
pdblle  life.  In  religion  he  called  himself  a  **  Christian  nnattached/' 
and  it  would  describe  him  intellectually  to  saj  that  he  was  a  sub- 
ificUoU^  of  great  resource  and  range. 

Am  a  teacher  of  mathematics  his  success  was  great  and  his  repute 
liigh ;  but  as  a  mathematician  he  did  not  take,  what  some  think  he 
deserred,  the  first  rank.  It  is  said  that  his  name  is  even  now  hardly 
kaoim  in  Germany,  and  that  apart  from  his  *'  Double  Algebra," 
which  has  not  made  way,  his  works  contain  no  capital  acbievement 
in  mathematics.     In  a  review  of  Professor  Eraser's  edition  of 
Berkeley's  works  in  the  Fortnightly  Reoiew  of  last  October,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  apropos  of  Berkeley's  **  Analyst "  and  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  fluxions,  credits  De  Morgan  with  what  is  wholly  due  to 
Cauchy.  The  mistake  consists  in  au  assertion  that  "  the  true  theory 
of  the  differential  calculus  was  not  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  worked 
oat  completely,  in  language  open  to  no  philosophical  objection,  by 
a&y  one  who  preceded  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  who  combined 
tlie  attainments  of  a  mathematician  with  those  of  a  philosophic 
logieian  and  psychologist."    Now  De  Morgan  was  no  psychologist 
and  what  he  did  for  the  calculus  was  merely  to  expound  in  the 
clearest  language  the  theory  which  had  been  "  worked  out  com- 
pletely," and  with  philosophical  accuracy,  by  the  great  Caachy.    In 
making  this  correction  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny  to  De 
Morgan  the  credit  of  restating  that  theory  with  the  perspicuity  of 
a  practised  logician ;  but  his  merit  was  purely  that  of  the  exponent : 
Cauchy 's  was  that  of  the  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  a  very 
kigh  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  De  Morgan's  suo- 
eesflor  in  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  at  Uoirersity  College  main- 
taina  (what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  simple  truth)  that  there  are 
many  original  things  in  De  Morgan's  treatise  on  the"  DiSerential 
and  Integral  Calculus,"  of  which  its  author  is  entitled  to  the  sole 
and  undiyided  credit;  but  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  learn  tliat, 
owing  to  his  aelf-forgetting  modesty,  we  cannot  now  determine  what 
these  are. 

De  Morgan's  presence  was  not  imposing.  His  stature  waa 
below  the  arerage,  and  his  face,  though  thoughtful  and  pleaa** 
ing,  had  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  dignity.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  clear,  and  his  delivery  slow  and  deliberate.  His 
oratory,  like  hia  writing  and  conversation,  waa  full  of  hunour 
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9nd  hiid  the  inestimable  merit  of  being  genuine  and  to  the  pnrpoae, 
but  had  none  of  the  graces  of  style.  His  head  was  of  enormous 
girth  and  extraordinary  volume.  One  night,  after  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Mathematical  Society,  Professor  Sylvester,  whose  head  h 
remarkable  for  size,  as  well  as  for  its  peculiar  form,  asked  De 
Morgan  for  permission  to  try  on  his  hat.  The  result  was  that  the 
hat  easily  passed  over  Sylvester's  ears.  The  writer  was  present,  and 
w  itnessed  the  experiment  with  surprise.  These  two  mathematicians 
had  one  cerebral  peculiarity  in  common :  in  De  Morgan  the  organ 
of  *'  comparison  "  was  a  large  prominence  of  unparalleled  relief;  and 
that  organ  in  Sylvester  is  a  remarkable  elevation.  Let  phrenology 
have  the  credit,  for  what  they  are  worth,  of  these  facts.  Certain 
it  is  that  De  Morgan's  labours  have  involved  more  laborious  and 
refined  comparison  than  those  of  almost  any  other  mathematician  of 
our  times.  The  logical  calculus  which  evolved  snoh  results  as  his 
famous  "  TL  theorem,"  a  theorem  which  hardly  one  mathematician 
mlive  can  thoroughly  realize — the  mere  fhiitage  of  the  closest  and 
most  elaborate  comparison  of  forms,  is  some  evidence  of  the  cranial 
pretensions  of  phrenology.  In  De  Morgan  that  prominence,  like 
the  "  little  horn "  of  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel,  had  a  dominion 
with  which  no  other  horn  could  compete. 

In  this  world  of  inaccuracy,  where  Mr.  Caxton's  project  of  a 
History  of  Human  Error  would  be  identical  with  a  History  of 
the  Human  Mind,  it  is  matter  for  triumphal  rejoicing  that  one  has 
at  length  found  an  absolutely  accurate  man.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  defects,  De  Morgan  was  the  very  embodiment  of  accuracy. 
In  his  ease  this  rare  quality  ran  to  the  vicious  extreme  of  pedantry. 
And  occasionally  became  a  source  of  positive  error.  From  his 
minor  writings  we  have  selected  seven  examples  of  that  pedantry 
<of  preciseness  which,  as  some  believe,  it  is  the  tendency  of  mathe- 
^nmtical  study  to  foster  and  promote. 

I.  In  the  "  Companion  "  to  the  Almanack  [^Britiih  Almanack'] 
ffoT  1860,  in  a  note  to  page  7,  we  read, — 

"The  following  will  show  that  a  palpable  absurdity  will  pass 

r^  before  the  eyes  of  generations  of  men  of  letters  without  notice* 

In  Boswell's  'Life  of  Johnson,'  chap.  viii.  of  the  edition  with 

.  chapters,  there  is  given  a  conversation  between  Drs.  Adams  and 

.Johnson,  in  which  ihe  latter  asserts  that  he  could  finish  his  die- 

tionaiT  in  three  years : — 

'"Adams.  But  the  French  Academy,  which  consists  of  forty 

:  menbers ,  took  forty  years  to  compik  their  dictionary. 
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"'JoBjrsov.  Sir,  thiuit  it.  This  ii  the  proportion.  Life  ma. 
fee— forty  timet  for^  ia  sixteen  hundred,  so  if  the  proportion  of 
an  Sngliahman  to  a  rrenchmaa/ 

"No  one  of  the  nnmeroua  editors  of ' Boswell '  hare  made  a  note 
upon  this,  althoni^h  many  things  as  slight  have  been  oommented 
upon.  It  was  oertainly  not  Johnson's  mistake,  for  he  was  a  e]ear-> 
headed  arithmetician.  How  many  of  oar  readers  will  stare  and 
wonder  what  we  are  talking  aboat»  and  what  the  mistake  is  I  '* 

And  well  they  may ;  for  a  certainty  there  is  no  mistake  in  the 
remark  imputed  to  Johnson.  Though  a  clear-headed  arithmetician^ 
he  was  not  a  pedant ;  and  the  phraseology  he  uses  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  though  it  is  suggestive  rather  than  teohnicidly  expres- 
lire.  De  Morgan  censures  it  as  if  Johnson  had  said,  3  :  1,600 
: :  Englishman  :  Frenchman — which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
wrong  if  we  are  to  understand  him  as  referring  to  power  (not  time). 
But  Johnson  says  no  such  thing ;  he  simply  multiplies,  and  leaves 
his  hearers  to  state  the  proportion  for  themselves. 

Tbe  foregoing  criticism  seems  to  have  set  De  Morgan  on  the' 
•esreh  for  similar  mare's-nests  in  that  most  entertaining  of  all 
biographies. 

II.  In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  first  series  of  Noiea  and  Queries^ 
p*  363,  is  a  note  of  De  Morgan's,  which  he  calls  a  query,  wherein 
be  points  out  what  he  designates  as  "another  mistake"  of  Bos- 
well's  :— 

« 

**  *  BoswxLL.  I  wish  to  have  a  ^ood  walled  garden. 

"'Johnson.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  worth  tbe  expense  to  you. 
You  can  build  in  England  a  park  wall  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile. 
Now  a  garden  wall  must  cost  at  least  as  much.  Tou  intend  your* 
trees  should  grow  higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  ns  see ; 
for  s  hundred  pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four  square  yards, 
which  is  very  little ;  for  two  hundred  pounds  you  may  have  eighty- 
foor  [eighty-eight]  square  yards,  which  is  very  w*ell.'  (Yol.  viii., 
p.  195,  Croker's  Edition.)" 

"  On  this,"  says  De  Morgan,  "  there  is  one  commentator  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Croker,  liamelv,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  [Dr.  £lvington» 
the  editor  of  "  Eadid,  I  suppose].  The  bishop  says  that 
Boswell  makes  Johnson  talk  nonsense,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
forty-four  yards  square  instead  of  forty-four  square  yards.  This 
makes  the  matter  worse." 

I^ow,  at  p.  471  of  the  same  volume  of  NoteM  and  Quartet,  Mr. 
Bolton  Ck>mey  is  down  upon  the  Professor,  and  we  think  justly  so. 
He  lightly  explains  that  if  a  garden  wall  cost  a  thousand  pounds 
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a  mile,  one*fam>dBed  asd  Mventy-six  yards,  whiieii  wonUbooat  one 
hundred  pounds,  would  form  a  square  having  forty^four  yards  tt> 
the  side ;  and  similarly  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  yards,  which 
would  oost  two  hundred  pounds,  would  form  a  square  having- 
eighty-eight  yards  to  the  side.    And  as  the  latter  square  w.oiild« 
oontaia  four  times  as  much  as  the  former,  while  it  cost  only  twice* 
as  much,  the  expenditure  would  in  fact  be  reduced  one-half,  which, 
as-  Johnson  said,  is  very  well.  Accordingly,  the  bishop's  emendation 
vindicates  both  the  arithmetic  and  judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson.    But 
Be  Morgan  says  that  this  emendation  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 
Sow  we  cannot  undertake  to  inform  our  readers  what  he  really 
meant  by  this>  but  having  regard  to  his  habit  of  refining  upon 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  number  or  quaotity,  we  think  it  not 
impossible  that  the  error  he  was  desirous  of  signalising  consisted 
in  Johnson  cor  his  biographer  having  ignored  the  breadth  of  the 
wall — say  nine  inches, — ^the  actual  side  of  the  square  being  in  the 
one  case  forty -fo^^r  yards  and  nine  inches,  and  in  the  other  eighty- 
eight  yards  and  nine  inches.    If  this  be  not  the  alleged  blunder, 
we  must  do  as  De  Morgan  did — leave  his  note  as  a  query. 

III.  One  of  the  next  writers  that  he  falls  foul  of  in  the  pages  of 
Notei  and  Queries  is  Mr.  Samuel  Warren.  Our  readers  all  know 
the  story  of  "  The  Martyr  Philosopher  "  in  the  "  Diary  of  a  Late 
Physician."  They  will  remember  that  the  hero  tells  the  physician 
and  his  friend  that  he  had  suspected  an  error  in  Laplace,  and  then 
says, — 

"  Only  look  at  the  quantity  of  evidence  that  was  necessary  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  a  simpleton  by  the  side  of  Laplace" 
(pointiz»g  to  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  crammed  with  small 
algebraical  characters  in  pencil — a  fearful  array  of  symbols) : — 

V  -  3a',  n  '^  +  9  -  «  =  9,  ft  X  log.  e^ 

and  sines,  cosines^  and  series,  &e,,  without  end. 

"  Certainly,**  remarks  De  Morgan,  "  a  philosopher  who  needed 
pages  of  these  symbols  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  a  simpleton  > 
by  the  side  of  Laplace  would  really  be  a  simpleton  by  the  side  of 
any  junior  optime.  For  a  parody  without  caricature,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  a  scholar  who  speaks,  suppose  he  says  that  he 
has  been  looking  into  Niebuhr's  citations,  and  making  a  few  notes 
—pointing  to  some  sbeets  of  paper  crammed  with  Latin  extracts  in 
dreadfully  learned  words— j^ropria  qua  marihug,  botherum,  tempu*.. 
fuffi*,  hic,  hcBC,  hoc,  nominativo. 

"There  are  too  many  persons  in  the  country  who  have  some 
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idea  of  lAplaoe's  Bjmbols  to  make  saoh  a  trarestie  bearable. 
Pisriiaps  Mr.  Warren  will  allow  me  to  saggeat  for  future  editions 
(of  which  I  doubt  not  there  will  be  many)  tbe  following : — 

X-  =  4  •  Ji*>  •  008.  e  +  if»  •  COS.  20  +  Ac.  I 

tnd  then  every  one  who  can  read  these  symbols  will  see  that  they 
ai»  Laplace's,  and  that  the  philosopher  understood  them.*'-'iVote 
aad  Qtteri^Mf  Second  Series,  toL  xiL>  p.  237. 

Now  we  must  emphatically  deny  that  there  is  any  just  analogy 
Between  the  two  cases.     Assuming  in  the  first  case  that  the 
Barrator  is  not  a  mathematician,  the  puerile  and  meaningless 
•* array  of  Symbols  "  which  might  very  well  bd  the  nearest  approxi- 
matioii  his  meagre  knowledge  of  algebra  could  afford  in  respect;  to 
tiie  calculations  of  the  martyr  philosopher.    But  in  the  second  case, 
aaauming,  by  parity,  that  the  narrator  is  not  a  scholar,  the  scanty 
Xjatinity  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  in  his  mind  such  phrases 
B»  propria  gua  maribus  and  iempvs  fugit,  would  be  sufficient  to  tell 
him  that  those  phrases  were  not  from  I^iebuhr's  citations.    Now 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  no  reason  in  the  world  for  suppoHing  that 
Mr.  Warren  intended  to  make  the  "late  physician,"  who  was 
telling  the  story,  a  mathematician,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
reason  we  may  safely  assume,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  extract, 
that  be  was  intended  by  the  author  to  be  innocent  of  any  mathe- 
matical knowledge.    To  conceive-  such  a  person,  or  one  of  respect- 
able  mathematical  knowledge,  to  have  the  faculty  of  taking  in  at 
a  glance  and  retaining  in  his  mind  a  complicated  series  of  Laplace's, 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  even  if  we  had  any  reason  (which 
we  have  not)  for  supposing  that  one  of  Laplace's  series  was  t» 
eaetetuo  on  the  phUosopher's  paper.     It  would  be  no  greater 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  person  ignorant  of  all  bnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  or  even  one  who  could  read  that  language,  could 
take  in  at  a  glance  and  retain  in  his  mind  whole  extracts  from 
Ifiebuhr's  notes. 

lY.  Passing  over  many  cases  worthy  of  comment,  we  come  to  a 
long  and  elaborate  note  of  De  Morgans  upon  Oullioers  Travels, 
He  evidently  intends  to  make  small  hash  of  Dean  Swift's  mathe- 
matics ;  with  what  success  the  following  extract  will  show  :— 

"  Swift's  technical  knowledge  is  of  a  poor  kind.  According  to 
him.  beef  and  mutton  were  served  up  [in  Laputa]  in  the  shapes  of 
eqailateral  triangles,  rhomboids,  and  cycloids.    This  beats  the 
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waiter  who  could  cover  Vaoxball  gardens  with  •  a  ham.  These 
plane  figures  hare  no  thickness  ;  and  I  defy  all  your  readers  to 
produce  a  mathematician  who  will  be  content  witb  mutton  of  two 
dimensions  {Notes  and  Queries,  Second  Series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  125)/' 

Now  let  our  readers  only  conceive  what  sort  of  stuff  the  Dean 
would  have  written  had  he  eschewed  all  popular  language  for  the 
sake  of  geometrical  accuracy.  For  one  of  his  readers  who  would 
have  understood  the  exact  meaning  of  tricmgidar  priem,  and  of - 
parallelopiped,  fifty  would  understand  by  triangle  and  paraUelo- 
gram  the  very  things  signified  by  the  other  two ;  and  no  mistako 
could  possibly  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  these  last  being 
technically  employed  to  express  figures  of  two  dimensions  only. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  more  puerile  cavil  than  that  of  De  Morgan's ; 
nor  can  we  admit  the  point  of  his  self- vindication,  p.  251.  Ho  says, 
''In  satirizing  mathematicians,  he  (Swift)  ought  to  have  used 
strict  terms  to  prevent  their  being  able  to  show  that  he  was  out  of 
his  depth."  This  assumes  that  the  satire  was  addressed  to 
mathematicians  only,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Swift's 
satire  was  adpopulum;  and  even  if  he  had  paused  to  consider  how 
the  mathematicians  might  show  him  up,  he  would  still  have  adhered 
to  popular  language  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  more  readers  would 
understand  it  than  would  comprehend  exact  technicalities;  and 
secondly,  that  the  mathematician  could  not  show  him  up  without 
using  those  very  technicalities  which  so  many  would  not  understand. 
This  is  the  great  art  of  satire ;  and  Swift  was  master  of  it. 

v.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  De  Morgan's  "  Formal  Logic  "  is  a  tem> 
perate  and  luminous  discussion  of  Macaulay's  views  on  the  question 
of  the  novelty  of  the  Novum  Orga/num.  Macaulay  contended  that 
every  one  naturally  performed  the  inductive  process,  and  that  a 
study  of  Bacon's  analysis  of  it  would  not  tend  to  make  them 
perform  it  better. 

**  A  plain  man,*'  says  Lord  Macaulay,  **  finds  his  stomach  out  of 
order.'  He  never  heard  Lord  Bacon's  name ;  but  he  proceeds  in 
the  strictest  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  and  satisfies  himself  that  mince  pies  have 
done  the  mischief.  *'  I  ate  mince  pies  on  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
and  I  was  kept  awake  by  indigestion  all  night."  This  is  the 
comparentia  ad  intelleetum  iiiHantiarum  eouvenientium,  *  I  did  not 
eat  any  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  I  was  quite  well.'  This  is  the 
comparentia  inetantiarum  in  proximo  qnm  natura  data  privaniur. 
I  ate  very  sparingly  of  them  on  Sundsy,  and  was  slightly  indisposed 
in  the  evening.    But  on  Christmas  day  I  almost  dined  on  them. 
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tiid  wag  80  ill  that  I  was  in  ^at  danger.'  This  is  the  wmparenlia 
itutamiiarum  secundum  magu  tt  minuM,  *  It  eannot  hare  been  the 
brandy  which  I  took  with  them,  for  I  hare  dronk  brandy  daily  for 
years  withoat  being  the  worse  for  it.'  This  is  the  rejectio  naturarwm, 
Onr  inyalid  then  proceeds  to  what  is  termed  by  Bacon  the 
ffindemiatio,  and  pronounces  that  mince  pies  do  not  agree  with 
him.'  Macanlay  adds,  *  The  compareniim  and  rejeetioneSf  of  which 
we  hare  given  examples,  will  be  foond  in  the  most  unsoond 
indoetioDS." 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  he  never  intended  the  example  of  the  plain 
man  and  the  mince  pies  as  one  of  sonnd  induction ;  nor  did  he 
ever  pretend  that  ordinary  mortals  always  perform  the  indactive 
process  withoat  error.  He  merely  contended  that  the  study  of  the 
logical  form  of  induction  could  have  no  tendency  to  cure  errors 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  form,  but  in  the  matter,  for  which  no 
rules  can  be  given. 

De  Morgan's  reply  to  this  argument  falls  far  short  of  refuting 
Macaulay's  views. 

''The  plain  man,"  he  says,  "should  have  tried  mince  pies 
without  the  brandy ; "  and  that  "  philoBophy  ought  to  bring  him  to 
the  result  that  daily  brandy  has  made  tnat  spirit  cease  to  give  the 
stimuluB  which,  were  its  use  only  occasional,  would  enable  his 
stomach  to  bear  an  unusually  rich  diet  for  a  short  time." — Formal 
Logie,  1847,  p.  219. 

That  must  be  a  curious  "  Philosophy  "  which  could  teach  a  man 
dietetic  rules.  Mathematicians  use  that  and  many  other  terms  in 
peculiar  senses.  But  after  all,  if  the  plain  man  has  performed  his 
induction  incompletely,  how  does  that  affect  Macaulay's  argument 
— which  is  this,  that  the  Novum  Organum  will  not  save  a  man,  and 
did  not  save  Bacon  from  such  errors  P 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  De  Morgan's  rejoinder.  But  that  is  not 
the  only  point  to  which  we  have  to  direct  attention.  Macaulay  was 
writing  ad  populum, .  How  would  his  readers  have  liked  a  lengthy 
example  with  a  fiindemiatio  prima,  eeeunda,  tertia,  &c,  V  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  great  essayist  owes  hia  popular  influenee  for  good 
to  his  style,  the  charm  of  which  to  a  great  extent  consists  in  its 
freedom  from  the  slightest  taint  of  that  pedantry,  for  which  De 
Morgan  would  have  had  him  to  barter  all  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

YI.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  great  logician  of  Edinburgh  had 
rested  but  a  few  months  in  their  long  home,  when  De  Morgan's 
guns  once  more  opened  upon  the  system  which  its  author  could  no 
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longer  defend.  We  hardly  know  whether  on  this  occasion  tb^ 
Attack  was  wholly  due  to  the  Btimolus  of  an  old  grudge,  or  ia  part 
to  the  landdble  desire  to  impose  on  Hamilton's  saeoesson  the 
dnty  of  reyising  and  perfecting  Hamilton's  system.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  attack  was  not  only  ill-timed  and  in  bad  taste,  but  founded 
on  a  remarkable  mistake.  He  begins  by  calling  his  old  opponent^ 
discassion  on  logical  quantity  '*aa  attempt  of  his  own  to  be  matbem»- 
tioal/'  ai  if  every  discussion  of  quantity  must  be  mathematical ;  and 
as  if  the  quantity  Hamilton  was  treating  was  that  which  entered 
into  mathematics.  Kant  had  long  before  said  that  mathematics 
had  nothing  to  do  with  quantity  (quantiias),  but  only  quantities 
(quanta)— n  remark  which  Hamilton  more  tuo  had  appropriated 
without  reference  to  Kant ;  and  which,  therefore,  De  Morgan  could 
not  profit  by.  Kant  might  have  gone  farther,  and  declared,  as  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton  did  long  afterwards,  that  matiiematics  ia 
primarily  concerned  with  order,  and  only  by  implication  with  quantct. 
The  fact  is,  the  Scotch  Hamilton  was  discriminating  and  designating 
two  spedea  of  loi;ical  quantity,  "extension"  and  "comprehension," 
which  cou<d  not  therefore  be  quantities  in  the  mathematical  sense. 
But  De  Morgan  f^oe9  on  to  say  that  Hamilton  had  asserted  the 
Identity  of  two  quantities,  viz.,  "extension"  and  "oompi!eken^ 
sion  ; "  and  bIdo  that  the  greater  the  one  the  less  the  other.  (Noteg 
and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.,  vi.,  pp.  125  and  209 ;  and  Athenamm, 
November  24.  1860.  p.  705,  col.  3.) 

Obviously,  two  mathematical  quantities,  say  x  and  y^  heiog 
yariabW,  it'  the  one  depends  upon  the  other  and  the  dependence  be 
one  of  direct  variation,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  making  x=y  ; 
but  if  the  dependence  were  one  o^  inverse  variation,  that  equati<A 
would  contradict  the  assumption,  for  it  would  m:!ke  them  constants.* 
This  was  the  ^ist  of  De  Morgan's  criticism,  in  view  of  which  he 
called  Hamilton's  discussion  "an  attempt  of  his  own  to  be 
mathematical  "  I 

That  "extension"  and  "comprehension"  in  logic  have  that 
simple  inverse  relation  is  directly  denied  by  De  Morgan  in  his 
Syllabus  J-  and  the  point  may  at  least  be  declared  debatable.    Bat 

*  The  matter  is  very  simple.  To  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  greater 
is  «,  the  less  is  y,  and  vice  versd,  we  must  have  the  equation  sy—<^ 
a  constant.  If  in  addition  we  have  x=y,  we  have  x—y=  ±c,  so  that  the 
sapposltion  of  their  variation  is  contradicted. 
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be  tint  as  it  maj,  tiiere  is  sorelj  nordHon  why  the  two  tpeeiei  of 

quantitj  may  not  be  fimdamentally  one.  At  any  rate,.  Hegel  teaehei 
ihcU  they  are,  and  shows  Tiow  they  are  so. 

TIL  The  last  and  seventh  example  I  take  from  Ihe  AihewBitm 
of  Jnly,  Angost,  and  October,  1861.  It  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  in  1846  adopted  a  new  "  sign  of 
quantity  "  in  logic.  Let  not  our  readers  be  scared  away  by  this 
technical  term ;  the  sign  in  qaestioQ  was  nothing  more  terrible  than 
our  iford  80fne,  in  a  new  sense.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  aboat 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  The  mathematician's  eome  most  as- 
suredly may  mean  none;  for  his  co-efficient  may  be  zero.  De 
Quincey,  in  his  most  entertaining  portrait-gallery  of  Goethe's 
ladies  in  WUkelm  Meiater,  lays  down  that  some  is  three  at  least.  On 
the  authority  of  Scripture  we  know  (or  ought  to)  thtit  few  means  no 
more  nor  less  than  e^ht.  One  can  imagine  the  opium-eater  assigning 
the  number  of  times  per  diem  for  taking  his  favourite  drag  in  these 
lucid  terms, — more  than  some  but  less  than  few.  As  to  the 
mathematical  usage,  we  have  De  Morgan's  own  example,  for  ha 
jostifiefl  Milton's  couplet,— 

"  Adam,  the  first  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve," 

y  the  consideration  that  each  parent  was  a  zero-term  in  that 
aeries  (of  sons  or  daughters)  whereof  the  first  term  was  their 
immediate  ofifspring ;  so  that  Adam  was  some  of  his  sons,  Eve  some 
of  her  daughters — to  wit,  none.  I  strongly  suspect  that  De  Morj^an 
not  only  systematically  regarded  some  as  a  possible  none,  bat  was 
naturally  disposed  to  believe  that  other  men  might  think  so  too. 

l^ow  Sir  William  Hamilton  proposed  to  employ  the  word  some  in 
A  more  definite  sense  than  Aristotle  did,  or  we  do.  With  Aristotle 
nnd  us  some  may  mean  indefinitely  a  part  or  the  whole — always 
does  mean  such  a  part,  not  excluding  the  whole.  But  Hamilton 
assigned  to  it  the  sense  of  a  part  only,  not  the  whole.  These  words, 
part  not  aU,  being  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  are  too  indefinite  even 
for  lotgical  usage ;  for  such  a  syllogism  as  this, — 

**  All  lawyers  are  men ; 
No  lawyer  is  stone ; 
Therefore  some  men  are  not  stone," 

is  peifectly  valid,  whether  we  speak  of  some  perhaps  all  in  the  con- 

elnaian,  or  of  some  onfy^  but  is  invalid  and  a  Gorgon  (as  it  is 

dmgnated  by  De  Morgan)  if  we  speak  of  some  only,  to  the 
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ezelntion  of  the  rest,  being  "not  stone;'*  for  then  we  get  Ibr 
a  oonelnsion,— 

**  Some  men  are  stonei" 

which  is  not  authorized  by  the  premises.  It  was  qaite  fab  for  De 
Morgan  to  point  out  this  absurdity  (as  he  did  in  his  second  letter, 
August  17th,  1861);  and  we  must  own  that  he  made  his  ease  good, 
that  Hamilton  had  not  carried  into  his  Tables  of  Syllogism  one 
meaning  of  tome,  which  he  had  expressly  adopted  in  treating  of 
propositions. 

But  in  his  first  letter,  July  13th,  1861,  he  endearours  to  fix  on 
Hamilton  that  he  used  $ome  in  the  sense  of  none,    Hamilton's 
words,  though  not  free  from  ambiguity,  and  even  inaccuraoy,  ought 
to  hare  satisfied  De  Morgan  that  he  meant  to  say  that  Aristotle 
included  the  meaning  none  in  not-some,  just  as  he  included  the 
meaning  all  in  some.    His  words  are,  "  that  '  some'  is  to  mean 
only  '  some  at  least '  (probably,  therefore,  all  or  none),  thus  consti* 
tutiug  both  in  affirmation  and  negation,  yirtually  a  double  propo- 
sition— ^a  proposition  involnng  in  effect  two  contraries  : "  of  course 
the  propositions  are  in  affirmation  some  onUf  is,  aU  is;  and  in 
negation,  some  only   is  not,  none  is.    But  Hamilton  should  have 
added  to  his  parenthesis  the  words,  "according  as  some  enters 
into  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  proposition."    Allowing    this, 
however,  it  is  really  amazing  to  any  one  who  does  not  know  the 
peculiar  bent  of  De  Morgan's  mind,  that  he  should  have  fancied 
Hamilton  was  foisting  on  Aristotle,  or  defending  on  his  own  hook, 
a  new  sense  of  some,  viz.,  some  perhaps  all,  or  perhaps  none.    It  is 
the  pedantry  of  the  mathematician  which  accounts  for  the  mistake, 
and  the  persistency  with  which  he  clung  to  it  (see  '*  On  the  Syl> 
logism,"  No.  8,  pp.  4  and  54).    Otherwise  one  might  be  disposed 
to  point  to  this  as  an  evidence  of  his  dishonest  dealing  with  his 
opponent's  language.    Of  such  conduct  I  believe  De  Morgan  to 
have  been  incapable;  though  on  occasions,  to  suit  his  purpose,  he 
made  ample  use  both  of  irony  and  special  pleading.    One  instance 
will  suffice,  though  several  occar  to  me.      When  Mr.  Mansel 
concluded,  on  internal  evidence,  that  De  Morgan  was  the  author  of 
the  review  of  Hamilton's  Lectures  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaum 
of  December  8, 1860,  and  which  De  Morgan  aAer wards  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  written  by  him  ("  On  the  Syllogism/'  No. 
iv.,  p.  17,  note),  he  made  this  rejoinder : — 
**  Mr.  Mansel  seems  to  attribute  to  me  the  article  on  Sir  W. 
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HamiUon'a  Leotnrefl.  The  authorship  I  am  sure  jou  will  not  permit 
me  in  jour  columns  either  to  affirm  or  deuy.  No  editorial  article 
in  any  journal  can  safely  be  attributed,  in  its  totality,  to  any 
single  writer ;  for  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  one  person, 
founded  on  hints,  or  matter  furnished  by  a  second  or  third, 
writteoi  by  yet  one  or  more  others,  and  after  all  must  hav^e  passed 
tliromgh  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  is  at  liberty  to  add  and  at 
liberty  to  omit.  And  omission,  were  it  only  to  save  room»  may  be 
addition  :  eren  as  in  algebra  the  omission  of  a  subtraction  may 
amount  to  an  addition.*' 

What  book  in  the  world  is  there  which  has  not  profited  by 
suggestions,  hints,  or  matter,  derived  from  others  besides  the 
reputed  author  ?  On  De  Morgan's  argument,  no  book  could  be 
attributed,  in  its  totality,  to  a  single  author.  Then  again,  there  are 
few  writers  who  would  allow  their  contributions  to  a  periodical  to 
be  tampered  with  by  the  editor ;  few  editors  who  would  dare  to 
take  such  a  liberty. 

It  would  be  an  omission  of  note  if,  while  our  attention  is  called 
to  these  three  letters  on  Hamiltonian  logie,  we  failed  to  remark 
upon  the  little  controversy  between  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes 
and  Professor  De  Morgan,  to  which  those  letters  gave  rise.  Mr. 
Bajnes  certainly  got  an  easy  victory  on  the  first  count,  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  yet  he  made  so  little  use  of  his  advantageous 
positioD,  that  he  retired  from  the  dbpute  with  the  air  of  a  crest- 
fallen foe.  He  certainly  had  a  very  poor  case  on  the  second  county 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  something  might  have  been  made  of  it  by 
a  judicious  advocate.  Unfortunately  he  was  so  rash  and  unwary 
as  to  assert  in  his  first  letter  (in  the  Athenaum  of  November  22ad, 
1862)  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  introduced  the  new  '*  Sonie, — not 
all,  and  the  rest  the  other  way,  in  particular  cases,  and  for  special 
objects,"  and  *'  contended  for  its  partial  use."  No  one  knew  better 
than  Mr.  Baynes  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  done  no  such 
thing  expUcUhf;  and  that  it  was  just  explicit  statement  that  De 
Morgan  would  require.  In  his  letter  in  the  Athenaum  of  November 
29th,  1862,  De  Morgan  did  ask  that  the  assertions  of  limitation 
might  be  supported  by  references  to  Hamilton's  writings.  This 
was  the  coup  de  grace.  Mr.  Baynes,  of  course,  could  not  do  that ; 
but  a  judicious  advocate  woold  never  have  allowed  matters  to 
come  to  that  pass.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  not  a  valid 
and  substantial  answer  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Baynes,  having  made  a  false  move,  took  refuge  in  what  De 

1872.  0 
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Morgan  call8^)erbap8  somewhat  spitefully — hlustm',  but  what  we 
may  call  chaffy  indeed,  the  style  of  his  letter  in  the  Atkenaum  of 
Dec.  6, 1860,  is  in  the  worst  taste.  De  Morgan  clenched  his  advan- 
tage by  a  retort  at  once  perfectly  jast  and  exceedingly  clever.  He 
writes,  in  the  Athenawn  of  Dec.  13,  1860,  in  reference  to  the 
"  binster  '*:  "  I  will  read  as  much  as  bo  likes  of  it  in  time  to  come, 
if  he  will  but  accompany  it  by  reference  from  [P  to]  Hamilton's 
works,  in  support  of  his  assertions  about  Hamilton's  system.  But 
for  his  own  sake  I  should  be  better  pleased  if  he  would  consult 
lome  judicious  friend  upon  the  remark  with  wliich  I  now  close  my 
part  of  this  correspondence.  His  tone  is  rich  in  the  defects  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  disGgure  the  controrersial  writings  of  his 
great  teacher.  The  air  of  immeasurable  superiority  in  judgment 
upon  fact  or  inference  should  be  left  to  the  ripieno^  paragraphs  of 
a  newspaper,  or  at  highest,  to  second-fiddle  leaders.  It  ma/y  have 
a  smack  of  awe  from  out  of  the  gloom  of  anonymous  plurality  ;  hut 
when  assumed  over  signature  Us  grandeur  is  the  grandeur  of  a  sidge 
property  by  daylight**  We  are  certain  there  is  no  better  rhetoric 
than  that  to  be  found  in  all  De  Morgan's  writings. 

Our  adverse  criticism  is  now  at  an  end.  We  do  not  say  we 
might  not  have  extended  our  list  of  examples  of  what  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  an  over-refinement  of  preciseness.  After  all,  the  defect 
in  De  Morgan's  case  is  amply  countervailed  by  the  substantial  ad- 
vantages of  unexampled  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  great  question  of  the  utility  of  an  assiduous  cultivation 
df  mathematics  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the  mind,  these  mistakes 
have  a  peculiar  significance,  and  teach  an  important  lesson.  It  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence  if  a  man  who  is  not  called  upon  to 
exhibit  athletic  graces  should  walk  with  a  roll  and  a  straddle ;  but 
those  defects  would  indicate  at  once  that  the  man  had  spent  much 
of  his  time  aboard  ship ;  and  in  the  course  of  pointing  out  the  best 
means  for  acquiring  a  graceful  carriage,  we  should  be  justified  in 
deprecating  the  naval  service.  Similarly,  in  determining  the  beat 
means  of  promoting  not  only  vigorous  but  judicious  habits  of 
thought,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
mathematics  have  at  least  the  tendency  to  footer  and  promote 
pedantry,  hypercriticism,  and  liieraliMm — more  than  any  other 
exercise  of  mind.   All  mathematical  stud.3nt0  have  not  De  Morgan's 

*  We  venture  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  ripieno  as  applied  to  the 
laoubrations  of  the  penny-a-liner. 
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▼aned  powers  and  wide  reading ;  and  it  is  jostlj  to  be  inferred 
that  a  praotioe  which  prodaced  blemiahei  in  a  mind  so  many-sided 
and  prodnctive  as  his,  may  well  be  expected  to  mar  and  deform  the 
intellects  of  leas  gifted  men.  This  was  the  germ  of  truth  in 
Hamilton's  famous  Edinburgh  polemic.  The  rest  of  his  bill  of 
iadietment  seems  to  me  indictable  nonsense. 

The  practical  had  a  charm  for  De  Morgan.  Many  projects  he 
Tiewed  with  favour,  to  which,  however,  he  would  give  no  support 
beeause  he  regarded  them  as  impracticable.  The  decimal  system 
of  coinage  received  his  advocacy  because  he  believed  it  was  feasible, 
as  well  aa  theoretically  good.  To  duodecimals  he  gave  no  en- 
eonragement,  because  he  believed  that  they  could  never  be  made 
to  supersede  decimals,  notwithstanding  his  conviction  that,  if 
adopted,  they  would  prove  more  convenient  than  the  prevalent 
numerical  system.  Though  strongly  given  to  the  archasological 
parts  of  literature,  he  was  no  blmd  opponent  to  the  system  of 
phonetic  speUing,  inaugurated  by  the  Phonetic  Newi.  As  a 
practical  man  he  recognised  but  one  objection,  via.,  the  existence 
of  the  present  system.  His  way  of  explaining  himself  was  that 
on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question  there  were  no  objections ;  if 
tbe  thing  could  be  got  it  should  be  got.  He  not  only  looked  with 
favour  on  the  scheme  of  visible  speech  put  forth  by  Mr.  A.  Melville 
Bell,  but  joined  with  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr.  Alex.  J.  £11  is 
in  recommending  its  adoption.  He  was  not  imposed  upon  by  the 
extremely  shallow  objection  to  any  phonetic  scheme,  that  its  adop- 
tion would  endanger  tbe  historicid  continuity  of  the  language  it  is 
employed  to  represent.  De  Morgan  saw  plainly  that  the  English 
language  is  undergoing  a  revolution  of  the  worst  kind ;  not  so 
much  from  the  introduction  of  vulgarisms,  Americanisms,  or  neolo- 
gisms, but  from  pedantic  orthoepisms.  Every  child  who  is  taught 
to  read  augments  the  prevailing  tendency  to  pronounce  strictly 
according  to  the  spelling  in  vogue,  i,  e.,  to  introduce  arbitrary 
sounds  never  heard  before  in  any  stage  of  development  of  the 
language.  Such  sounds  are  not  determined  by  the  laws  of  speech, 
but  by  a  remote  chain  of  causes,  acting  through  the  laws  of  combi- 
nation of  certain  written  symbols,  and  therefore  not  adapted  for 
tiie  purposes  of  speech.  The  only  two  courses  by  which  this  mis- 
ehievoua  tendency  can  be  arrested  are  these — ^to  prevent  children 
from  learning  to  read ;  or  to  give  them  a  phonetic  literature. 

I  am  told  that  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
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British  Controversialist  De  Morgan  pointed  out  that  the  traditional 
birthdajr  of  Shakspere  (April  23, 1564)  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  his 
baptism  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  former  fact  is  remarkable ; 
for  in  the  German  "  Hamlet,"  called  '*  Der  bestrafte  Brudersmord  " 
(the  "Punished  Fraticide  "),  act  i.,  sc.  1,  one  of  the  soldiers  on  guard 
tells  the  other  that  he  has  seen  a  ghost,  and  has  been  in  a  great 
fright,  on  which  the  other  exclaims,  **  Perhaps  you  were  born  on  a 
Sunday."  That  means,  **  Perhaps  you  are  a  seer "  (or  one  pos- 
sesped  of  second  sight),  it  being  an  old  tradition  that  the  facidty  is  be- 
stowed on  persons  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  on  a  Suifday. 

De  Morgan,  like  every  other  man  of  science,  letters,  or  business* 
liying  in  London,  felt  the  inconvenience  of  looking  after  a  coal-fire. 
Accordingly,  he  was  accustomed  in  frosty  weather  to  study  till  past 
midnight  without  a  fire,  with  special  and  appropriate  wrappings.  He 
would  say,  "  If  a  man  has  to  think  about  keeping  up  his  fire,  he  won't 
do  much  close  work  in  mathematics."  The  writer  has  heard  the  same 
remark  from  Dr.  Sylr ester.  The  moral  is  that  mathematiciuns 
should  use  South  Staffordshire  coal,  which  will  burn  a  whole 
night  without  tendance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Prof.  Donkin. 
of  Oxford,  was  accustomed  to  burn  dips,  because,  as  he  sai^^,  he 
found  an  enforced  relaxation  from  mathematical  study  in  occasion- 
ally snuffing  them. 

De  Morgan,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  a  fund  of  humour^ 
which,  in  social  intercourse,  was  wont  to  bieak  out  in  puns  and 
repartees.  We  regret  so  few  of  these  have  been  preserved.  The 
following  (which  occur  in  H.  C.  Hobinson's  "Diary,"  vol.  iii.)  are 
all  we  have  to  offer : — 

H.  Crabbe  Bobinson  told  how  at  school  he  accidentally  found 
the  translation  from  which  his  teacher  used  to  prepare  to  hear  him 
construe.  De  Morgan  said  it  was  curioas  that  it  was  by  knowing  his 
master's  crih  that  he  was  saved  from  being  taken  for  an  ass. 

De  Morgan  writes  of  H.  Crabb  Bobinson,  that  "he  was  eighty 
when  he  began  to  have  that  suspicion  of  personal  attentions  being 
a  tribute  to  increasing  years,  which  susceptible  men  take  up  at 
sixty.  He  had  completed  the  extra  score  when  the  writer  [De  M.] 
proposed  to  help  him  on  with  his  great-coat  after  a  dinner.  Waving 
him  off,  he  said, '  I  look  upon  every  man  who  offers  to  help  me 
with  my  coat  as  my  deadly  enemy.'  '  You  mean  (said  De  Morgan) 
that  a  true  joke  is  no  joke.' " 

Mr.  Bobiiison  himself  records  the  following :— "  While  I  was 
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turning  OTer  my  papers,  endearouring  to  set  them  straight,  I  was 
railed  awaj  to  see  De  Morgan  and  Dr.  Frooter.  At  my  late  party 
Mr.  Tayler  asked  the  former  how  he  distinf»aished  a  wise  from  a 
ffood  man.  'A  wise  man,'  said  the  professor,  'is  one  who  does 
not  trouble  himself  abont  matters  of  specolation.  A  good  man 
does  not  trouble  other  people.'  " 

All  these  anecdotes  are  recorded  in  the  third  yolnme  of  Mr. 
Bobinson's  "  Diary  and  Correspondence." 

In  bringing  this  rambling  and  inadequate  sketoh  to  a  conclusion 
we  wish  to  record  our  couTiction  of  the  enormous  value  of  De 
Morgan's  fire  dissertations  on  logic  contributed  to  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society."  The  judgment  of  the 
writer  on  this  question  is  not  only  a  mature  judgment,  but  one 
which  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  most  laborious  process  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  foregone  conclusions.  He  now  believes  that  a 
collection  of  these  papers  would  outweigh  in  lasting  worth  all  the 
logical  literature  of  the  world  since  Aristotle  and  his  commentators ; 
and  that,  in  comparison  of  this  collection,  Sir  William  S.  Hamilton's 
dissertations  and  lectures  have  a  very  subordinate  value,  for  the  most 
part,  as  masterpieces  of  style,  and  as  necessary  links  in  the  catena 
of  logical  development. *,De  Morgan's  was  by  far  the  greater  intellect. 

Among  the  valuable  series  of  essays  contributed  by  De  Morgan 
to  the  "  British  Almanack,"  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  on 
the  Leibnitz-Newton  Controversy,  in  the  "Companion  to  the 
Almanack,  1852."  It  is  just  twenty  years  since  he  annihilated  the 
last  vestige  of  seeming  evidence  that  Leibnitz  stole  the  hints  for 
his  "  Differential/md  Integral  Calculus"  from  Newton.  The  charge 
was  renewed  in  the  most  offensive  terms  by  Professor  Tait,  in 
Nature,  for  Nov.  dOth  last,  and  has  now  to  be  formally  refuted  by 
the  publication,  of  the  relevant  papers  which  have  lain  for  up- 
wards of  160  years  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

De  Morgan  was  an  acoomplished  man  in  the  best  sense.  He 
understood  music,  and  played  creditably  on  one  instrument. 
Besides  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Borne,  he  read  with  ease  at  least 
two  modern  languages.  In  1869  he  contributed  to  the  London 
Philological  Society  an  important  paper  on  the|Greek  word  dptOfi6c. 
Of  German  he  owned  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  and  had 
a  prejudice  against  German  modes  of  thought.  This,  doubtless, 
srgued  some  insufficiency  or  defect:  for  beyond  question  the 
Germans  have  attained  to  a  higher  range  of  thought  than  any 
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otber  nation,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  their  mathematics. 
Few  can  climb  after  and  track  the  sublime  footsteps  of  Gaoas, 
JacoHi,  Biemann,  and  Helmholtz.  Still  fewer  are  masters  of  Kant 
and  Hegel.  To  quote  a  saying  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  **  the  German 
language  is  a  calculus ; "  and  a  man  neglects  its  acquirement  at  his 
peril  or  to  his  great  loss. 

We  now  dismiss  the  subject  of  our  sketch  in  the  firm  belief,  that 
if  not  as  a  matbematician,  yet  as  a  logician,  the  name  of  Augustas 
De  Morgan  is  reserved  for  an  enduring  and  splendid  renown. 


Ok  Ivtbbbbt. — No  blister  draws  sharper  than  the  interest  does.  Of  all 
industries  none  is  comparable  to  that  of  interest.  It  works  all  day  and 
night,  in  fitir  weather  and  fool.  It  has  no  sound  in  its  footsteps,  but 
traveli  &at.  It  gnaws  at  a  man's  substance  with  invisible  teeth,  it  binds 
industry  with  its  films,  as  a  fi j  is  bound  in  a  spider's  web.  Debts  roll  a 
man  over,  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  letting  him  hang  upon  the  fatal 
mesh  until  the  long-legged  interest  devours  him.  There  is  but  one  thing 
on  a  farm  like  it,  and  that  is  the  Canada  thistle,  which  swarms  new  plants 
everj  time  70U  break  its  roots,  whose  blossoms  are  prolific,  and  every 
flower  the  father  of  a  million  seeds — every  leaf  is  an  awl  and  every  branch 
a  spear,  and  every  plant  like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  field  of  them 
like  an  armed  host.  The  whole  plant  is  a  torment  and  a  vegetable  curse — 
and  yet  a  farmer  had  better  make  his  bed  upon  Canada  thistles  than 
attempt  to  lie  at  ease  upon  interest. — Henry  Ward  Beeeher. 

"C0MFX88OB8  or  THB  MxBSAGB  ov  Tbuth,  Libbbtt,  akd  Lots." — 
A  new  religious  sect  has  made  its  appearance  in  Vienna,  and  has  noti- 
fied its  existence  and  programme  to  the  Ministerial  authorities.  The  new 
community  will  bear  the  names  of  "  Confessors  of  the  Message  of  Truth, 
Liberty,  and  Love,"  and  their  creed  is  as  follows :— *'  1.  We  acknowledge 
the  world  to  be  a  unity  of  infinite  space  and  time,  the  creative  eneigy  of 
which  we  call  '  Weltgeist.'  2.  We  acknowledge  that  humanity  is  one  of 
the  innumerable  forma  in  which  the  '  Weltgeist '  manifests  Himself  in  the 
series  of  His  developments.  We  acknowledge  that  humanity  is  progress- 
ing in  all  ways,  and  we  declare  it  to  be  every  man*s  task  to  assist  in  this 
improvement  with  all  his  powers.  3.  We  acknowledge  the  indestructibility 
of  the  £ssenoe  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  '  Weltgeist,*  and,  consequently, 
alao  in  men,  and  we  therefore  consider  death  to  be  only  the  transition  into 
a  new  form  of  temporal  existence.  4.  We  ocknowledge  that  there  must 
be  a  retribution  for  all  actions,  but  this  is  only  of  a  temporal  nature. 
5.  We  acknowledge  that  all  those  actions  are  good  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  the  Essence,  equality  of  all  men,  and  which  tend  to 
the  progress  ox  humanity.  All  actions  not  in  accoidance  with  this  are 
objectionable.  6.  We  acknowledge  the  notion  of  '  God,'  as  the  idea 
of  absolute  perfection,  to  be  a  postulate  of  human  reason.*'  The  ethics  of 
the  "Message"  are: — "  1.  The  commands  of  liberty— Be  moderate,  be 
calm,  be  true,  be  clean,  be  industrioui>,  be  economical.  2.  The  commands 
of  justiee  are— Offend  not,  illtreat  not,  kill  not,  cheat  not,  steal  not,  rob 
not.  8.  The  commands  of  love  are— Be  courteous  to  all,  be  compassionate 
with  the  unhappy,  be  cheerful  with  the  happy,  assist  the  poor,  tend  the 
sick,  protect  the  weak." 
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APPIBMATIVB  ABTICLB.— I. 

Wb  mast  prepare  our  readers  at  the  outset  of  this  debate  against 
a  fallacy  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  indulged  in  consciously  or 
unconsciously  by  contributors  on  the  negative  side.    They  will 
define  Christianity  as  the   religion    of   Christ;   they  will  quote 
Scripture   to  show  that  it  supports  their  views,   and  they  will 
then* suppose  or  affirm  that  they  have  quite  upset  those   who 
gainsay  the  idea  that  Christianity  j  is  a  favourer  of  human  pro- 
gress.    This  is  no  debate  regarding  the  life  of  Christ  or  the  tenets 
of  Christ.    It  is  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Christianity — of  the 
embodiment  and  form  which  has  resulted  from  the  teaching  and 
life  of  Christ,  but  which  differs  as  distinctly  from  the  intents  of 
Christ  as  Neo-Platonism  differs  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or 
Epicureanism  from  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.    Christianity  is  not 
Cbristliness.    It  is  that  creed- bound,  form-swathed,  chnrch-and- 
sect  thing,  which  taking  advantages  of  the  pure  doctrine  and  holy 
life  of  Jesus  has  transformed  into  the  fiercest  tyranny  the  articles 
of  faith  and  the  ceremonious  practices  which  have  been  deduced 
from  the  Scriptures,  although  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  them. 
1^0  question  could  have  arisen  upon  this  point  in  regard  to  the  faith 
and  morality  of  the  gospel.    It  is  concerning  that  consubstantial 
entity  which  claims  jurisdiction  in  formal  sects  and  embodied 
churches  over  the  faith  and  practices  of  men  under  the  name  of 
Christianity  that  the  warfare  of  opinion  is  waged. 

ChrtstLinlty  has  become  an  embodied  fact,  and  holds  a  definite 
position  among  the  forces  on  which  human  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  progress  depend.  It  concerns  us  to  know  if  this  conglomerate 
of  rival  and  pretending  sects,  of  rival  and  antagonist  churches,  of 
emulous  if  not  envious  conclaves  of  officials  dependent  upon  the 
maintennnce  of  the  various  forms  of  faith  which  they  uphold,  is 
advantageous  to  man,  or  if  it  really  hinders  human  progress.  It  is 
therefore  not  with  any  series  of  expository  discourses  proceeding 
from  a  Divine  source ;  nor  with  any  noble  and  harmonious  Exem- 
plar of  life  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  with  a  historic  result,  a  patent 
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and  knovm  power.  Thitt  incorporate  set  of  interests  which  assume 
to  themselTes  the  collective  name  of  Christianity,  is  the  topic  of 
the  present  discussion.  The  debatability  of  the  subject  has  been 
/greatly  pressed  on  public  notice  by  the  fact  that  for  the  last  half- 
century  at  least  the  disputes  of  sectaries  had  impeded  the  possi- 
bility of  a  national  system  of  education,  had  largely  hindered  the 
due  and  proper  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  and  had  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  spread  rancour,  disaffection,  and  sectarian  hatreds 
among  the  people,  keeping  men  ignorant,  making  them  riotous 
resisters  of  authority,  and  inclining  them  to  look  at  every  proposal 
in  morals,  politics,  or  social  life  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view ;  so 
making  Christianity  an  impediment  to  human  progress. 

Those  who  strive  to  turn  against  us  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
by  representing  the  holders  of  this  opinion  as  disbelievers  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  or  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Scripture,  will 
do  wrong  alike  to  their  opponents  and  this  debate.  It  does  not 
necessarily  require  those  who  assert  that  that  ecclesiastical  power  in 
which  Christianity  has  become  historically  embodied  has  been  inju> 
rious  to  mankind,  to  affirm  as  well  that  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  not  been  beneficial  to  humanity.  The  antagonists 
of  ecclesiasticism  in  all  its  forms  and  phases  may  more  truly  and 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  than 
even  those  who  scout  him  as  a  sceptic,  and  yet  they  may  most 
righteously  believe  that  that  aggregation  of  interests  arrogating  to 
itself  the  designation  of  Christianity  has  been  most  inimical  to  the 
free  development  of  human  thought,  to  the  full  growth  of  man's 
moral  nature,  and  to  the  fair  exertion  of  social  reform.  It  has  an* 
doubtedly  fettered  the  spirit  of  man,  made  the  prosperity  of  sects 
more  important  than  the  progress  of  individuals  or  of  society,  and 
set  men  by  the  ears  on  speculative  points  of  no  great  importance 
compared  with  the  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  which 
they  evoked.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  such  a  name  should 
have  been  usurped  by  ecclesiasticism ;  but  names,  unfortunately-* 
like  men — are  prone  to  desecration. 

Taking  up  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  Christianity  has  been  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  humanity  by- 
First,  the  ifltroduction  of  the  inveterate  hates  of  sectarianism 
into  social  life. 
Starting  with  the  idea  that  the  Church  was  superior  to  the  world* 
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and  had  a  duty  to  perfonn  in  Bobdainfif  the  world,  clerics  bave 
alwajB  been  found  exalting  the  Charch  not  only  in  but  oyer  the 
State.  In  doing  this  they  have  unwisely  set  in  opposition  tbe 
Chureh  and  the  State,  and  brought  into  antagonism  two  elements 
of  hnman  life  which  ought  to  have  been  worked  as  friendly  and  co- 
operatire  means  for  man's  improvement  and  happiness.  There  has 
thus  been  introduced  into  history  a  long  series  of  struggles  and 
stoitagems  in  which  tbe  Church  has  striven  to  undermine  or  over* 
come  the  State,  and  the  State  has  attempted  to  control  or  outwit 
tbe  Church.  How  ranch  of  the  history  of  every  nation  is  taken  up 
with  the  intrigues  of  churchmen  and  the  counter  intrigues  of  states- 
men, the  reader  does  not  need  to  be  informed  here.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  Some,  the  Byzsntioe  Empire,  Italy  (medieval  and 
modem),  Germany,  France,  Britain,  &c.,  it  is  written  in  legible 
characters,  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  reuding  may 
understand  how  Church  and  State  have  in  all  ages  been  at  vari- 
anc9,  and  how  Churchmen  have  had  the  crafc  to  creep  and  intrude 
and  dimb  into  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  sovereign,  and 
make  profit  from  all  sources  to  the  Church.  But  greater  woe  even 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  sectarianism  which  has  been  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  people  of  all  lands.  What  an  amount  of 
sorrow  baa  been  wrought  by  the  persecutions  which  hsve  been 
inflicted  by  sect  on  sect  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  I  And  all 
this  has  been  occasioned  by  dogma  rather  than  doctrine,  and  by 
oppoeing  opinions  rather  than  truths.  Not  only  are  all  the  evils  of 
persecution  due  to  Christianity,  but  all  the  grief  and  pain  endured 
by  those  who  have  suflfered  from  the  contentions  of  conflicting 
sects,  either  in  their  bodies  or  their  feelings,  in  their  relations  or  in 
their  experience.  If  to  this  we  add  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
thought,  speculation,  energy,  pecuniary  contribution,  and  personal 
labour  which  has  been  expended  on  the  promotion  of  sectarian 
interests  which  have  thus  been  diverted  from  the  promotion  of 
human  progress,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  sadly  Christianity,  as  a 
sectarian  agency,  has  interfered  with  the  progress  of  msn. 

Cimsti  mity,  however,  as  an  embodied  set  of  interests,  has  exerted 
a  great  influence  for  evil  by — 

Secondly,  leading  men  to  withdraw  their  thoughts  from  the 
caase  of  true  progress  to  expend  their  efforts  on  the  promotion  of 
sectional  and  sectarian  interests,  to  the  neglect  of  those  which 
belong  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  race. 
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Every  effort  drawn  off  from  being  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  race,  and  more  especially  every  thing  which 
has  had  the  tendency  to  divide  and  dispart  men  into  opposing  and 
hostile  oommnnities,  by  which  their  forces  have  been  expended,  not 
in  aiding  the  progress  of  humanity,  but  in  connterscting  the  forces 
one  of  the  other;  by  which,  so  far  ss  progress  is  concerned,  the 
power  of  both  for  good  was  neutralized.  Besides  this,  the  sectarian 
agencies  which  have  been  set  on  foot  have  been  often  crowded 
together  offensively  in  every  sense,  while  other  districts  of  the 
Tarious  territories  in  which  they  have  been  started  and  kept  up 
have  been  neglected.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  by  overplus  in 
one  portion  the  cause  of  progress  has  been  hindered  by  competi- 
tion ;  while  in  others,  by  paucity  and  want,  there  has  been  occa- 
sioned an  absence  of  the  means  of  grace.  Want  in  one  place  and 
waste  in  another  is  too  frequently  the  consequence  of  sectarian 
Christianity,  that  is  of  Christianity  as  it  is. 

Christianity  as  it  is  has  unquestionably  opposed  human  progress 
by  insisting  on  creeds  and  articles  and  confession^  of  faith  such  as 
were  not  thought  necessary  by  Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  communion 
of  Christian  with  Christian  and  sect  with  sect,  has  been  thus  hin- 
dered, but  hatred  has  been  intensified,  and  man  has  been  set  against 
man.  Nay,  so  far  has  this  been  carried,  tliat  by  the  quarrels  of 
sects  edacation  has  been  impeded  for  centuries,  and  even  now,  when 
law  has  bestowed  on  children  the  right  of  education,  the  sects  are 
quarrelling  in  regard  to  the  tenets  in  which  children  shall  be 
brought  up. 

In  another  way  Christianity  has  interfered  with  and  disturbed 
the  progress  of  man,  that  is  by  insisting  on  corporate  authorization 
before  professing  Christians  can  be  allowed  to  attompt  to  do  good. 
Though  the  Scriptures  aver  that  every  Christian  is  a  priest,  the 
churches  interfere  in  their  organised  confederacies,  and  interdict 
the  employment  of  any  power  to  influence  or  convert  which  a  man 
ipay  possess  unless  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  recognition,  by 
dedication,  or  corporate  setting  apart,  the  person  has  received  the 
licence  or  authorisation  of  some  body  of  professed  believers.  There 
has  been  thus  introduced  into  Christianity  a  professionalism  and 
traditionalism  which  interferes  with  the  exertion  of  Christian  effort 
to  promote  the  progress  of  man.  Among  the  things  which  had  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  man  we  cannot  hesitate  to  include  the  casuis- 
try of  creeds  and  of  their  defenders,  the  Judaising  tendencies  of  all 
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flaeerdotaliflm,  the  importance  attached  to  times,  places,  ceremonies, 
officials,  forms  of  worship,  and  the  gewgaws  of  religion. 

Christianity,  as  an  established  form  of  worship,  has  too  greatly 
gone  with  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  and  has,  like  most  corpora* 
tioDB,  soui^ht  its  own  perpetuity  in  preference  to  the  progress  of 
man«  How  sadly  and  grieyoxisly  have  the  masses  declined  while 
churches  hare  been  wrangling  about  ritualism  and  creeds,  con- 
formity and  Don-conformiby ! 

Then  how  much  have  the  questions  of  the  Christianity  of  the  day 
— baptismal  regeneration,  apostolical  succession,  papal  infallibility, 
final  assurance,  the  immacnlation  of  the  Virgin,  the  perseverance  of 
the  Saints,  the  duration  of  the  agonies  of  the  wicked,  the  necessity 
of  sacraments  and  sacrifices — hindered  the  progress  of  man,  not 
only  individually  but  collectively !  To  this  add  the  almost  number- 
less evils  which  have  arisen  by  the  conflicts  of  men  of  mark  in  the 
several  sections  of  Christendom,  and  still  more  by  the  constant 
preacbing  of  fair  things  while  unfair  practices  have  been  going  on. 

Look  at  the  Christianity  which  has  been  preached  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries,  and  see  how  little  it  has  done  for  the  lessening 
of  the  love  of  luxury,  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor,  for  the  purity 
of  life,  for  the  trustworthiness  of  trade,  for  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  truth,  love  and  virtue,  happiness,  and  the  peace  of 
nations;  and  for  the  diminution  of  crime  and  sufferinfr*  disease  and 
ignorance,  self-will  and  greed,  or  for  the  inducing  of  man  to  live 
for  others  and  for  God  in  preference  to  seeking  his  own  purposes, 
and  striving  after  the  gratification  of  personal  aims  and  desires. 
This  too  we  must  consider  has  resulted  in  the  face  of  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  favoured,  and  the  most  fully  granted  privileges  to  which 
any  church  could  aspire.  With  the  largest  possible  means  and  the 
widest  possible  opportunity  Christianity  has  done  the  smallest  pos- 
lible  amount  of  good. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  our  Christianity  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  Christ.  As  has  been  stated  by  an  eminent  thinkert 
preacher,  and  philosopher  of  our  day,  "  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
discrepancy  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  actual  church  of 
Christ ;  between  the  lives  and  even  the  teaching  of  Christians  and 
the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ,  to  which,  as  to  a  fountain  of 
light,  we  repair,  purging  away  the  mists  of  eighteen  centuries  which 
have  insensibly  gathered  over  the  Christian  world,  yea,  and  over 
our  own  hearts  also."    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Christianity  to 
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which  our  attention  is  directed  in  this  dehate  is  the  actually  exists 
ing  Christianity,  that  form,  or  rather  series  and  coni^lomerate  of 
forms  of  church  life  which  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
hare  arranged  and  aggregated  themselres  into.  Whaterer  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  affairs  immediately  ader  the  adrent  of 
Christianity  among  the  forces  of  the  world,  it  cannot  now  be  main- 
tained that  the  concrete  Christianity  which  comes  within  our  expe- 
rience has  been  otherwise  than  antagonistic  to  the  progress  of  maa. 
It  may  be  that  Christianity  has  betrayed  its  Lord  and  Master,  and 
bartered  for  worldliness  the  favour  of  God ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Christianity  as  it  is  in  many  wajs  destroys  love,  paralyzes  effort, 
opposes  good  movements,  holds  men's  hearts  enmeshed  in  formali- 
ties and  creeds,  and  lessens  the  individual  and  collective  energy  of 
man,  and  therefore,  as  we  maintain,  is  unfavourable  to  human 
progress.  T.  O.  J. 

SS6ATIYX  ABTICLB.— I. 

Is  Christianity  opposed  to  human  progress?  First  let  ua 
consider  these  two  entities,  Christianity  and  progress,  separately. 
What  is  Christianity  P  Man  in  the  beginning  was  created  by  Grod 
and  placed  on  this  earth  to  govern  and  subdue  it,  hnving  supreme 
power  given  him,  limited,  however,  in  so  far  as  being  confined  by 
certain  natural  laws  over  all  living  animsls  and  products  of  its 
surface,  internal  and  external.  The  world  was  created  for  man, 
and  roan  to  rule  it ;  but  the  world  doe.<t  not  satisfy  him.  Made  in 
the  form  of  his  Creator,  having  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material 
being,  he  is  conscious  of  another  and  far  better  life  than  the  present 
one  ho  lives  here  below — one  glorious,  peaceful  and  spiritual,  in 
constant  communion  with  his  Father,  in  a  palace  not  made  with 
hands,  far  away  from  this  dark,  material  world.  But  to  attain  to 
this  final  happinests,  this  joy,  a  greater  than  which  he  cannot 
conceive,  one  condition  mast  be  fulfilled — he  must  be  worthy.  He 
must  live  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  God  revealed  by  his 
own  conscience,  and  the  moral  laws  enjoined  by  Him  in  His  own 
Book ;  he  must  love  and  trust  Him  with  hi^*  whole  heart ;  he  most 
ever  be  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  His  sake,  and  find  liis 
greatest  joy  in  working  for  His  glory  here,  and  the  welfare,  botli 
bodily  and  spiritual,  of  all  his  creatures,  indiscriminately ;  and  con- 
templating a  future  existence  in  His  bosom  when  tho  heavens  and 
earth  shall  have  passed  away,  and  time  is  swallowed  up  in  eternity. 
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Sndi  is  a  ChriBtian.  Soch  is  tlie  condition  of  soul  and  body  which 
Christ  preached  to  the  erring  Jews  daring  His  sojourn  here. 

Zfext  comes  progress.  ProgreBs  is  the  gradual  development  of 
the  resources  contained  in  the  world  and  in  man.  Progress  may 
he  likened  to  a  plant,  the  seed  of  which,  sown  at  the  commencement 
of  the  world,  springs  forth  from  the  soil  a  simple,  tender  shoot. 
Day  by  day  it  grows  on,  imperceptibly  yet  snrely.  Leaf  by  leaf 
unfolding,  and  dificoveriag  new  beauties,  stem  by  stem,  shooting  in 
ererv  direction,  till  a  small  bud  appearing,  heralds  the  bursting  of 
a  gloiions  flower,  resplendent  with  colour.  But  here  it  does  not 
end.  Winter  may  come,  that  flower  may  change  and  drop  colour- 
less and  faded  to  the  ground ;  those  leaves  may  wither  and  fall 
blasted  by  the  cold  winds,  those  stems  may  droop  sapless  and 
apparently  dead,  but  life  remains;  seeds  have  been  wafted  into 
eongenial  soil,  the  root  still  lives  down  in  the  cold  earth,  and  when 
the  warming  influence  of  the  sunshine  strikes  to  its  tendrils,  will 
spring  up  again  stronger  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Progress 
is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  God's  glorious  work  of  creation ;  its 
onward  march  to  an  end,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  totally  beyond 
oar  power  to  fathom. 

Here  we  have  the  two — Christianity,  as  the  foUowing  of  God's 
laws  and  lore  of  himself,  which  shall  bring  us  everlasting  joy  and 
peace ;  and  progress,  the  continual  development,  through  all  ages 
until  the  end,  of  the  natural  laws  affecting  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants. 

The  question,  then,  is,  are  these  in  any  manner  opposed  or  an- 
tagonistic to  each  other  P  I  think  not.  Christianity  is  a  divine 
ordinance  brought  by  the  Christ  from  heaven,  and  progress  was 
ordained  in  the  beginning  as  a  necessary,  unalterable  law  by  the 
almighty  Creator.  Can,  then,  these  two,  both  wonderful  emanations 
from  the  same  divine  source,  be  in  any  way  opposed  H 

And  the  time  is  gone  when  Christianity  need  fear  the  daily 
discoveries  of  science.  Every  new  disclosure  by  progress  of  what 
has  laid  hidden  for  thousands  of  years  only  adds  strength  to  the 
ramparts  of  Beligion,  and  destroys  some  obstruction  to  the  free 
shedding  of  its  glorious  light  around  upon  the  whole  earth.  Hear 
what  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  says  on  the  subject  of  scientific 
researches:  "  Science  brings  to  light  truths  which  shsll  ennoble  the 
age  and  the  country  in  which  they  are  divulged,  and  by  dilating 
the  intellect  react  on  the  moral  character  of  mankind." 
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Is  science  able  to  bring  forward  any  tenable  reasons  for  us  not 
regarding  God  with  lore,  honour,  and  obedience  P  Can  it  prore 
that  He  did  not  send  His  only  begotten  son  down  here,  in  mortal 
form,  to  suffer  death  for  us  P  And  can  it  offer  any  valid  excuse  to 
our  consciences  for  being  without  the  feelings  such  an  act — ^and  not 
this  one  alone,  but  the  countless  evidences  of  His  unboundlesa 
mercy  and  kindness  showered  upon  us  daily— should  give  rise  to  ia 
our  hearts  P  No,  never ;  both  are  conceptions  of  the  Divine  mind, 
both  designed  for  the  good  of  erring  man,  both  deep-rooted  laws  in 
his  nature ;  having  grown  side  by  side  for  centuries,  imparting 
strength  and  power  to  each  other,  they  cannot  be  opposed. 

B.w.a 
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SPIBITUAL. — III. 

"  If  you  examine  them  carefallj,  I  think  jou  will  find  that  all  the 
theories  of  the  Lord's  return,  which  involve  the  idea  of  His  personal 
reign  on  the  earth,  rest  upon,  and  are  allied  to,  very  limited  views  of  Gh>d'a 
power  and  purpose  in  creation ;  that  they  localise  and  limit  the  preeenoe 
of  Jesus,  ivhioh  should  be  universal ;  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
equal  nearness  to  the  Saviour,  which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  every  be- 
liever,  wherever  he  may  live,  to  feel;  that  they  chiefly  roet  upon  the 
hasty  interpretation  of  prophecies  which  are  doubtful  in  their  meaning, 
mysterious  in  their  wording,  and  for  the  right  understanding  of  which  the 
time  baa  not  yet  come :  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  plain  teaching  of  God's  word ;  and,  incongruous  and  oontradiotoiy 
in  their  details,  are  not  consistent  with  the  perfection  and  full  happiness  of 
the  human  race.** — D.  C.  Davibs.  ' 

Wb  have  been  taught  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  But  to 
what  kin»;dom  dues  this  prayer  belong  P  Not  to  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  universe,  for  that  is  everywhere,  and  always  in 
full  sway.  The  government  of  the  Creator  requires  no  praying  for 
its  progress  or  perpetuity.  It  is  the  dominion  uf  God  in  the  hearta 
and  souls  and  lives  of  men — the  reitin  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the 
world— that  we  are  asked  here  to  pray  for  and  to  labour  for.  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  it  is  within  men. 
On  the  great  day  of  parab  lie  teaching  reported  for  us  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ia  likened 
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onto  a  BOwer,  tares,  mustard-seed,  leaven,  hid  treasure,  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  a  net.  These  parables  refer  to  the  inward  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritnal  natare  of  Christ's  kingdom,  its  great  worth,  its 
qaiet  growth,  its  searching  criticism  as  to  character.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  combination  of  love  to  God  and 
loTe  to  man,  intended  to  make  men  good  and  happy,  progressire, 
and  erer  maturing  in  righteousness. 

The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  hearen,  as  it  is  spoken  about  bj 
God,  has  been  often  and  much  misunderstood,  and  this  has  led  to 
great  evils  in  many  ways  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church.  Not 
only  eontroversies,  but  quarrels  have  been  raised  about  it,  and 
difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  good  pious  Christians 
who  have  been  confused  about  the  millennial  glory,  and  all  the  other 
matters  of  speculation  which  millennarians  in  general  have  heaped 
round  the  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  we  could  come  to  some  definite 
understanding  on  this  question;  and  it  is  a  wise  and  judicious  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  this  magazine  to  bring  the 
topic  up  for  discussion  in  the  form  that  has  been  given  to  it,  though 
in  general  it  is  not  wise  or  judicious  to  raise  a  triangular  dael  of 
controversy. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  is 
Bpoken  of,  we  generally  mingle  different  things  together  in  our 
mind.  The  near  and  plain  signification  to  which  Jesus  applies  the 
term  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  wider,  vaster, 
and  more  divine  meaning  of  the  phrase.  The  latter  implies  the 
universal  spread  and  prevalence  of  His  pure  and  benevolent 
religion,  the  former  refers  to  the  termination  of  the  Jewish 
economy  as  a  theocracy — ^the  departure  of  the  sceptre  from  Judah, 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  highways  of  the  world  to  the  disciples  of 
His  Word.  It  is  this  latter  coming  of  His  kingdom  that  He  speaks 
of  when  He  says,  "Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel 
till  the  Son  of  man  be  come  "  (Matt.  x.  23) ;  and  when  He  says, 
"  Yerily  there  be  some  standing  here  among  you  who  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  28.)  The  Jewish  city,  including  the  Jewish  polity  and 
worship,  would  cease  prior  to  the  passing  away  of  the  then  living 
generation,  and  on  its  cessation,  free  course  would  be  possible  to  the 
gospel  as  contradistinguished  from  the  law;  for  the  end  of  the 
world  referred  to  was  the  end  of  the  world  as  then  constituted— as 
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a  Judaic  dispensation.  His  personal  advent  did  not  then  take 
.place,  but,  the  throne  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  being  put  aside, 
the  Son  of  man  then  truly  made  His  accession  to  that  power 
which  excels  all  principalities  and  powers  that  have  been,  are,  or 
can  be  set  up.  Hence  He  says,  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass 
Away  till  all  be  fulfilled  "  (that  He  spoke  about  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  in  glory) ;  and  thereafter  emphatically  adds,  "  Heayen 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  Word  shall  not  pass  away." 
His  word,  as  a  word  of  power,  shall  abide  for  ever  as  a  great  spiritual 
influence  upon  all  people. 

His  disciples,  we  must  remember,  wrote  under  a  strong  feeling 
of  a  Judaic  Messiah.  They  could  not  comprehend  &  power  which 
was  not  also  a  person,  as  they  could  not  understand  the  sovereignty  of 
Jesus,  unless  He  should  also  declare  Himself  to  be  a  King.  They 
looked  on  Him  as  One  who  was  about  to  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,  not  of  Israel.  He  came  as  the  anointed  of  God  to  establish 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  a  new,  wider,  even  a  universal  basis ;  old 
things  were  to  pass  away,  and  all  things  were  to  become  new.  He 
was  to  put  His  Spirit  within  men.  The  truths  He  had  taught  men 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  duration  of  God*s  will  would  work  within 
the  souls  of  men  like  good  leaven  until  the  whole  was  leavened. 
Men  should  then  worship  Gt)d  as  an  omnipresent  Grod,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him ;  i^nd  He  would 
call  on  all  men,  everywhere,  to  repent,  that  they  might  become  His 
disciples. 

That  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  a  spiritual  one  is  intimated 
by  Christ's  promise,  *'  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  come  upon  you ; "  but  putting  along  with  this  the  assurance  of 
the  angels  that,  as  they  had  seen  Jesus  ascend  into  heaven,  they 
should  see  Him  **  so  come  in  like  manner,"  the  apostles  were  filled 
with  their  old  Messianic  fancies,  and  united  in  thought  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  power  of  His  Spirit  with  the  coming  of 
Chrifit  at  the  general  judgment.  Yet  Peter  recognised  the  PeiMe- 
costal  outpouring  as  a  proof  of  the  resurrection  and  Messianic 
power  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  disciples  preach,  and  preach  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  that 
He  rose  from  the  dead,  that  repentance  is  necessary  toward  Grod, 
and  faith  is  requisite  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  reason  of 
faith,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come,  at  which  time  the  day  of 
the  Lord  would  be  seen,  and  the  holy  should  be  Christ's  at  His  coming. 
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It  18  trae  that  many  of  the  diseiples  but  hardly  escaped  from 
their  hide-bound  Judaism,  still  entertained  the  hope  of  Christ's  per- 
sona) reappearance  on  the  earth,  to  confound  the  gainsayer  and  to 
transform  the  mortal  bodies  of  believers  at  once  into  that  immortal 
state  in  which  they  should  be  able  to  dwell  for  e?er  on  the  earth, 
and  so  be  ever  with  the  Lord,  who  would  then  become  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  whole  earth.  These  beliefs,  though  natural  enough, 
had  no  sanction  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  they  were  the  interpreta- 
tions of  those  who  were  longing,  waiting  for,  hasting  towards  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  a  temporal  and  earthly  Sovereign, 
whose  majesty  would  be  specially  shown  in  giving  them  the  high 
plaees  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 

It  is  a  rery  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  this  question,  and  one 
which  we  think  hss  not  received  from  the  advocates  of  a  Millen- 
nial reign  of  earthly  glory  for  the  Messiah  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, that  the  most  intelligent  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord — St.  Paul 
— gradually  throws  off  from  his  soul  the  Judaic  superstition  of  a 
Messianic  reappearance  of  Christ.  As  the  views  of  St.  Paul  widen, 
and  hia  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  becomes 
deeper  and  truer,  he  loses  his  hold  on  the  Messianic  notion  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  takes  a  more  spiritual  view  of  the  teaching  of 
his  Lord. 

Bead  in  the  most  probable  order  of  their  production — Thessa- 
lonians,  Corinthians,  GslatianB,  Eomans,  Colosstans,  Ephosians, 
Philippians,  Hebrews,  &c.,  the  Epistles  usually  attributed  to  St. 
Paul,  and  most  of  thorn  without  doubt  correctly,  groir  let's  and  le^s 
Qx^ent  in  regard  to  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
more  and  more  anxious  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  should  be  manifest 
in  the  life  and  character  of  believers.  Paul  was  an  educated 
thinker,  and  as  his  knowledge  of  the  sayings,  doings,  laboura, 
ibfiuenees,  and  prophecies  of  Jesus,  matured  with  his  experience, 
he  emancipated  himself  from  the  superstitions  of  the  personal 
Messianic  reign,  and  became  the  advocate  and  teacher  of  the  nobler 
form  of  the  notion — the  Spiritual  dominion  of  Christ. 

There  was  one  of  the  apostles,  however,  to  whom  the  words  of 
Jesus, — "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come  "—seem  to  have  given 
an  exceptional  position  as  an  expectant  of  the  outward  personal 
reign  of  Christ  upon  the  edrth — John,  the  beloved  disciple,  the 
author  not  only  of  the  fine  spiritual  gospel  which  stands  fourth  in 
our  canon,  but  of  the  strange,  poetical,  mystic,  and  mysterious 
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Book  of  the  Be yelationt  which  oloees  fche  aath<»i£ed  tuin  of  the 
Eoly  Books.  The  Book  of  the  Borelations  is  a  glowing  and 
glorious  panorama  of  spiritual  visions,  but  of  risionSi  like  all 
others,  influenoed  by  the  prepossessions,  associations,  and  ordinarj 
ideas  of  the  seer.  He  who  had  been  the  favoured  and  beloved 
apostle  lud  for  Jesus  an  intensely  human  love,  and  his  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  aspirations  were  stirred  by  the  prevailing  power  of 
his  memory  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Though  he  looked  aa 
Jesus  as  divine,  and  held  the  most  exalted  notions  of  His  Godhead, 
he  could  scarcely  otherwise  think  of  Him  in  His  earthly  relations 
but  as  a  glorified  and  risen  Saviour- Sovereign,  who,  as  He  had  come 
to  earth  to  save  man,  would  come  also  to  recreate  the  sin-stained 
globe,  and  give  His  elect  the  place  beside  Himself  which,  as  the 
Messiah,  he  had  promised, — that  they  should  be  kings  and  prieste 
wit  h  Him.  His  visions  are  now  intensely  real  and  again  intenaelj 
ideal,  but  he  always  finds  himself,  in  despite  of  his  realism,  com* 
peded  to  spiritualise  and  to  rise  to  nobler  conceptions  of  the  Lord's 
power. 

CoDi»idering  these  things,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  personal 
rt-igu  of  Jesus  on  the  earth  is  not  at  all  justified  by  the  true  read* 
ing  ot  the  gospel  records — that  it  is  a  lowering  and  a  degradation 
of  the  liiich  spirituality  of  the  dominion  of  Christ,  that  it  is  a  making 
void  uf  the  true  purpose  of  God  by  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  Judaizing  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
pritstbood  of  Jesus*  disciples  is  a  spiritual  priesthood,  and  the 
eternal  li'e  to  which  humanity  is  called  is  a  spiritual  life.  Our 
earth-bound  souls  have  so  dose  a  hold  upon  the  ideas  and  pleasures 
of  the  eurth  that  we  are  loth  to  let  it  go,  and  hence  we  picture 
the  future  ss  a  continuation  into  eternity  of  this  earthly  and  merelj 
apprinticeship  life,  and  build  up  our  schemes  of  the  spiritual 
\iorld  out  of  conceptions  that  are  the  mere  experiences  of  the 
eanh.  The  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  is  a  sublime  idea,  and  one 
wliich  we  see  gradually  becoming  realized  more  and  more  and  day 
by  day,  but  the  expectations  men  have  entertained  and  cherished 
of  the  pt-rtfonal  coming  of  the  Lord  have  not  only  been  dissp" 
pointed,  but  have  historically  been  proved  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
their  holders.  We  think  therefore  that  we  are  right  in  expressing 
our  oouviotion  that  the  reign  of  Jesus  will  be  a  spiritual  one, 

E.  S.  M. 
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OUGHT  THE  TENUEE  OF  LAND  TO  BE  RADICALLY 

CHANGED  ? 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLE.— III. 

Two  iDdispeiiBable  and  irresistible  requisites  of  human  existence 

are  food  and  shelter.    There  ought  never  to  have  arisen  the  positi- 

bility  of  a  people  being  undei:  the  necessity  of  saying  to  any  species 

of  landlordry — 

"  On  my  knees  I  beg 

That  you'll  Touohsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 

Bnt  our  present  system  of  land  tenure,  as  we  propose  to  show^ 
places  the  population  of  this  country  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
possessors  of  land  for  the  possibility  of  sustaining  life,  either  by 
the  produce  of  the  soil  or  by  the  shelter  of  a  homestead. 

"  All  lands  and  tenements  wherein  a  man  hath  a  perpetual  estate 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  &c.,  are  divided  into  allodium  and  feodum  ; 
allodium  is  every  man's  own  land  which  he  possesses  merely  in  his 
own  right,  without  acknowledgment  of  any  services  or  payment  of 
sny  rent  to  any  other.  Feodum  or  fee  is  that  which  we  hold  by 
tiie  benefit  of  another  and  in  his  name,  whereof  we  owe  services  or 
pay  rent,  or  both,  to  a  superior  lord.'*  The  payment  of  this  fee 
or  the  rendering  of  tins  service  ensures  "jus  perpetuum  et  utile 
dominium  "  upon  the  holder  or  possessor.  Hence  the  term  fee  in 
English  law,  for  the  entire  estate  in  land,  whether  as  fee-simple  or 
fee-tail.  Hence  also  the  terms  feuds,  fiefs,  and  feofiPment,  whieh 
signifies  the  conveyance  of  the  rights  of  him  who  had  the  novel  fee 
or  first  received  it,  to  a  new  owner. 

This  disponing  to  individuals  of  the  right  and  title  to  the  land  is 
that  feudality  which  was  in  olden  times  stigmatized  as  "  the  bar- 
barism of  tyraony,"  snd  which  now  begins  to  be  branded  as  an 
isjnstice  and  a  crime.  The  tenure  of  land,  or  the  system  by  which 
it  is  held  by  the  feudatories  for  their  own  behoof  and  benefit,  and 
by  which  there  is  conferred  on  them  the  right  to  employ  the  land 
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they  thus  hold  in  any  manner  they  choose,  is  what  is  exclaimed 
af^init  as  a  heinous  wrong  and  a  clamant  evil. 

We  asaert  that  the  tenure  of  land  should  be  so  altered  as  to  make 
a  monopoly  of  the  land  which  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  an  impossibility.  At  present  the  landlord  holds  it  in  his 
power  to  let  or  not  to  let  his  land — to  let  it  preferentially  for  such 
purposes  a3  he  chooses  or  finds  most  profitable,  whateyer  the  re- 
quirements or  necessities  of  the  people  may  be — to  lay  it  out  in 
lawn  or  ornamental  ground,  or  to  let  it  remain  rugged,  barren,  and 
untilled,  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  the  general  desire  to  gain 
the  greatest  amount  of  money  possible  from  or  for  the  land  pos- 
sessed counteracts  practically  the  right  to  withhold  land  from  cul- 
ture ;  but  if  it  does  this  on  the  one  hand,  it  exercises  a  practically 
disastrous  efiect  on  another,  by  sometimes  making  it  more  profit- 
able to  the  landlord,  or  more  agreeable  to  hare  land  employed  in 
pasture  or  laid  out  for  sport  than  in  affording  dwellings  and  food 
for  men  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  famous  poet  has  said-^ 

^  111  &res  the  land  to  wasting  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.*' 

We  maintain  that  the  interests  of  humanity  should  supersede 
and  OTcrride  any  of  the  rights  of  laudlordry.  Do  we  not  know 
how  whole  populations  have  been  ousted  from  their  native  glens 
and  vales,  and  hillsides  P  Do  we  not  know  how  frequently  the  manor 
has  impeded  the  progress  of  villages  and  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures?  Do  we  not  remember  bow  persistently  and  to  what 
a  disadrantage  to  the  country  the  landed  interests  opposed  the  pxp- 
gress  of  railways  P  Do  we  not  experience  even  now  how  difficult  it 
is  to  gain  a  little  field  for  a  God's-acre- burial-place  in  the  outskirts 
of  villages,  where  the  confined  space  wherein  "  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  lie,"  has  become  deleterious  to  health  and  vitality  ? 
Do  we  not  know  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  get  recreation- 
grounds  and  breathing  spots  near  our  large  towns  P  Do  we  not 
daily  feel  how  life  is  being  cramped  up  into  streets  and  lanes ; 
how  the  ramble  by  the  river-side  is  being  restricted  and  the  roam- 
ing among  the  woods  or  over  the  hills  has  been  interdicted  to  us ; 
how  the  very  aspect  of  nature  is  being  erased  from  the  memory  on 
account  of  the  tightness  of  tbe  law  of  trespass  and  the  greed  with 
which  commons  are  subjected  to  enclosure?  In  all  these  ways  an 
Englishman  feels  that  the  tenure  of  land  now  prevalent  is  exercising 
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on  the  Yerj  core  of  bis  exiatence  a  moit  deleterious  and  malign 
inflnenee. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  state  of  the  agrionltoral  labonrers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  houses,  if  so  they  may  be  called, 
in  which  the  rural  population  huddle  rather  than  dwell,  and  hive 
rather  than  lire,  are  not  only  sadly  inadequate  in  number,  but 
l^roasly  defective  in,  we  shall  not  say  the  comforts,  bub  the  absolute 
fequisites  of  a  home.  In  many  cases  the  law  of  entail  prohibits 
the  erection  of  labourer's  dwellings ;  the  law  of  settlement  acts  as  a 
deterrent-;  and  the  landlords,  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  poor  rates 
<m  their  property,  prohibit  the  erection  of  homes  for  the  working 
elasses.  In  consequence  of  this  there  results  overcrowding,  disease, 
immorality,  and  crime ;  then  the  bothy  system  is  tried  as  a  pallia- 
tive, and  the  gsng  system,  with  all  the  evils  resulting  from  both. 
The  landlord  insists  on  a  minimum  of  housed  Isbourers,  and  re- 
atoiets  in  every  possible  way  the  building  of  accommodation  for 
families.  In  addition  to  this,  they  now  systematically  arrange 
matters  that  after  the  day-labourer  has  worn  himself  out  in  the 
service  of  sgrienltnre  he  shall  be  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  a 
town  where  he  may  become  a  burden  on  industry  and  an  occasion 
again,  by  overcrowding,  of  local  disease  and  a  high  rate,  not  of 
taxation  only,  but  of  mortality.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
f<»eign  pohtiosl  economists  should  think  it  unaccountable  **  that  a 
people  like  the  English,  calling  themselves  free,  should  still  be 
living  under  the  feudal  system,  and  submitting  to  a  monopoly  of 
land." 

Take  as  another  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  favour  shown 
to  landlords  by  the  law,  the  mischievous  results  of  land  tenure, 
even  in  the  favourable  condition  of  leasehold  farming.  In  the  case 
of  a  farmer  having  a  farm  on  lease,  if  he,  by  the  introduction  of 
drainage,  the  employment  of  manures,  the  use  of  labour  diligently 
applied  to  improvement,  lock  up  his  means  and  seek  to  dispose  of  his 
intereet  in  these  improvements  and  the  realisation  of  the  capital  thus 
by  him  sunk  in  the  farm,  he  can  neither  sell  nor  let  it,  he  is  at  the 
landlord's  mercy ;  if  he  fail  the  landlord  gains  all  the  improvements, 
and  has  a  lien  upon  the  whole  effects  and  possessions  of  the  farmer 
for  hb  rent,  and  security  for  what  is  to  run  of  the  lease.  If  he 
vesigns  his  lease,  he  forfeits  the  value  of  his  improvements  ;  and  if 
he  dies  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  land  goes  into  the  landlord's 
treaanry.    But  even  when  this  is  not  so,  when  the  tenant  can  hold 
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out  and  hold  on,  can  afford  to  bring  ap  the  farm  to  the  Terj  top  of 
its  tilth-power  — eyery  improyement  he  has  made  on  the  farm  onlj 
forms  an  inducement  to  the  kndlordto  lay  a  hearier  rent  on  at  the 
renewal  of  the  lease,  or  a  temptation  to  somebody  else  to  off^  a 
higher  rent  for  the  land,  and  so  to  lead  to  the  eyiction  of  the  im« 
preying  tenant-farmer  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  farther  benefit 
of  the  yery  improyements  he  had  made  on  the  land. 

Parmers  may  to  a  certain  extent  protect  themselyes  against  this 
by  taking  all  they  can  oat  of  and  patting  as  little  as  they  can  into 
the  farm,  when  their  lease  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  but  eyen  here  the 
landlord  has  generally  a  good  hold  upon  him  for  due  culture.  But 
if  the  farmer  succeeds  in  saying  himself  the  general  public  suffer ; 
for  during  the  seyen  earliest  years,  supposing  that  a  nineteen  years' 
lease  has  been  granted,  the  tenant  is  likely  to  lay  liberally  into  the 
ground,  and  so  gain  good  crops ;  but  he  will  then  begin  to  retrench 
and  the  crops  will  be  less,  and  so  occasion  dearth  to  the  public ; 
while  the  last  fiye  years  will  in  general  be  aa  ezhaustiye  as  it  can 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  leasehold  farming.  This 
again  requires  a  large  expenditure  to  put  the  land  in  heart  again 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  lease.  In  this  way  the  public  suffer 
from  the  inadequaoy  of  the  crop  realised  from  the  ground,  from  the 
increased  risk  and  expenditure  of  the  farmer,  and  from  the  alterna- 
tion of  plenty  and  scarcity — which  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  prices, 
from  the  encouragement  it  giyes  to  speculation  in  grain. 

From  these  few  statements  and  considerations,  the  reader  will 

see  that  we  think  there  is  good  reason  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  English  law  of  land  tenure  ought  to  be  radically  changed, 

and  that  as  soon  as  possible  land  should  be  free. 

A.  W. 


VRGXTIYK  ABIICLB.— III. 

That  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  was  heralded 
forth  as  the  aenU  of  political  wisdom  but  a  few  years  since.  Already 
we  haye  changed  all  that,  and  we  are  now  proposing  to  deereo  that 
property  has  many  duties,  but  no  rights.  Of  course  at  present  the 
proposition  is  only  giyen  forth  in  regard  to  property  in  land ;  Imt, 
that  accomplished,  what  will  hinder  the  extension  of  the  same 
principle  to  all  capital?  Capital  is  property;  the  acouraulatad 
^tock  of  the  Results  of  human  labour,  industry,  and  enterprise.   By 
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BipitBl  and  kbour  retpeoiiTely  ihe  land  is  made  productive—  in  so 
hi  MB  it  IB  made  to  yield  up  stone  for  building,  iron  for  smelting, 
tad  other  Buiienl  matters;  and  reproductive— in  so  far  as  grain 
and  fniita  are  multiplied  more  and  more.  Thus  the  land,  capital, 
and  lalMMir  bib  iaeztricably  intervolved.  Tbe  first  is  unproductive 
viliumi  the  two  latter ;  the  seoond  is  only  valuable  as  it  is  employed 
to  develop  the  land  by  labour,  or  by  its  exchangeability  excites 
labour  to  exertion ;  while  the  last  is  entirely  helpless  without  the 
aecond»  and  little,  if  at  all,  useful  unless  it  has  the  land  to  work 
upon.  Saeh  being  thus  serviceable,  and  we  would  say  indispen- 
sable, to  the  other,  property  takes  the  form  of  land,  capital,  and 
wages ;  and  the  several  sfaarea  or  divisiona  are  allotted  in  the  forms 
of  rent,  profits,  and  wages.  If  we  are  to  have  communism  in  land 
and  eapital,  why  amy  we  not  also  proclaim  a  communism  of  labour  ? 
aad  if  we  are  to  abolish  rent  at  pleasure  and  profits  at  will,  why 
Biay  we  not  also  abolish  wages,  and  introduce  a  milleonium  ,of 
eveiyhody  having  everything,  and  nobody  doing  anything  F 

LandpSm  the  sense  of  the  question,  is  earth  productive  of  some- 
thiag  Taluable,  nsefnl,  or  desirable  to  man.  Land  that  ia  waste  is 
Mi  sought  or  desired  i  and  if  all  land  were  waste,  and  men  n  ere 
led  and  elolhed  by  the  direct  gift  of  heaven,  land  would  not  be  of 
asy  flsoaaent  to  any  one,  except  as  a  place  to  plant  a  house  upon, 
cr  to  ereet  othor  fdaoes  of  mana^aeture.  It  is  because  land  pos- 
aessee  in  itself  prodnotabtlify  that  it  is  denred.  Whenever  it  ceases 
to  hawe  that  eharaotenetio — nnleas  it  gains  some  other  equivalent 
one — ^it  ceases  to  be  thought  of  value.  When  land  is  common,  it 
ia  neat  to  waste ;  for  as  no  one  has  a  special  intereat  in  its  renewal 
of  power,  and  each  is  anzions  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  at  as 
■DaU  a  eoat  aa  possible,  common  lands  soon  cease  to  be  productive 
and  profitable*  We  see  that  land  is  only  valuable  when  there  is 
capital  invested  in  it  by  the  general  decay  of  common  lands 
ttraaghoat  the  eo«atry.  We  see  that  without  capital  land  is 
BSgarded  as  of  little  value  in  o«r  colonies  and  dependencies ;  and 
that  labour  on  laad»  imleaa  there  be  eapital  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  lahoQfer  until  the  fruit  of  the  labour  is  matured,  we  know  to 
be  lasposatble.  Henee  we  argue  that  the  universal  experience  of 
BMD  as  a  social  bekig  in  dif  iding  the  elements  of  exchange  into 
land,  labour,  and  capital,  havmg  aa  coirelative,  shares,  rent,  wages, 
and  pBoits,  ia  a  beneftoial  iatention  which  we  ought  now  to  regard 
aa  quite  proving  the  advantages  of  property,  not  to  the  proprietor 
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only,  bat  to  all  those  who  reqalre  to  exchange  labour  for  neoet- 
•itiea. 

The  philosophy  of  property  u  very  little  nnderatood.  We  all 
comprehend  the  adrantagea  of  having  aomething  we  can  call  our 
own ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  gratification  of  oar  deairea  and  the 
aatiafaction  of  our  wants  depend  on  or  poaaeaaion  of  aomething 
which  satisfies  and  gratifiea,  or  that  may  be  exchanged  for  that 
which  will  do  so.  Hence  we  all  aeek  property.  Some  aorta  of 
property  are  more  readily  exchangeable  than  othera,  and  the 
patent  apparent  inaecurity  of  ita  poaaeaaion  deceiTea  men.  Labour 
is  not  only  a  quickly  exhaaated  property,  but  the  patting  of  it 
out  to  uaary  ia  accompanied  by  Tisible  hard  toil  The  toil  of  the 
lawyer,  the  profeaaor,  the  man  of  geniua.  is  leaa  apparent,  but 
neither  less  real  nor  leas  ezhanating;  and  not  the  leaa  doea  it 
require  to  be  exerted  that  it  may  produce  that  which  aatiafiea  and 
gratifies,  or  may  be  exchanged  for  these.  Money,  again,  is 
property,  which  ia  Tolatile.  It  maat  be  parted  with  whenever  we 
desire  to  gain  anything  we  want ;  and  the  care  of  the  capitaliat 
in  arranging  for  the  regular  replenishing  of  hia  coffers  by  tiie  rapid 
exchange  of  thoae  thinga  which  man  deairea  ia  not  apparent.  Land 
appeara  to  be  a  more  atable  and  fixed  thing,  but  it  ia  not  ao  in 
reality.  It  ia  aa  really  undergoing  a  transmutation  of  ownership 
as  the  capital  of  the  merchant  or  the  labour  of  the  artisan,  and 
requirea  recuperatire  replacement  of  value  aa  maeh  aa  either.  It 
is  less  eaaily  exchanged,  but  it  ia  not  the  leaa  really  aubjeot  to  the 
law  of  exehangcability  which  reigna  everywhere. 

"  In  fact,  the  utility  of  any  particular  article  to  the  posseaaorB 
must  vary  according  to  their  ciroumatancea  and  aituationa,  and 
exchangee  aerve  the  purpoae  of  providing  that  the  gooda  poaaesaed 
by  each  individual  riiall,  in  proportion  to  their  valae,  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  him ;  that  is,  that  they  ahall  oontribate  more  to 
his  happiness,  and  to  the  aatiafaction  of  hia  wants  and  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  hia  deairea,  than  any  other  poaaeaaiona  of  equal  valve. 
The  same  cause  that  preventa  a  person  giving  anything  for  that 
which  haa  not  aome  power  of  satiafying  hia  wanta  or  gratifying  hk 
wishes — that  is,  which  haa  not  iome  utility — will  also  prevent  him 
from  making  any  exchange,  nnleaa  what  he  reoeivea  will  oondme 
at  leaat  aa  much  to  hia  happineaa  aa  what  he  givea."' 

Hence  property  of  all  kinda  ia  undergoing  regnlar  exchange,  and 
18  only  advantageoua  aa  it  doea  ao.    Land  abaorba  oapitali  and 
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eapital  has  a  lien  upon  the  land ;  hence  the  land,  though  nominally 
the  owner's,  is  really  the  capitalist's.  Land  absorbs  labour,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  does  so  it  is  really  the  possession  of  the  labourer  till 
hk  lien  upon  it  is  satisfied.  The  idea  that  the  land  laws  shonld 
be  changed  arises  from  this  apparently  greater  stability  of  land 
aa  property  than  money  or  labour ;  bnt  this  is  really  a  fallacy  of 
the  senses  and  judgment— not  a  fact  in  any  sense. 

J.  B.  S.  G.  thinlts  that  unless  we  desire  to  secure  a  rerolntion  we 
most  change  our  land  laws.  To  pat  this  into  other  words  will  be 
to  reply  sufficiently.  To  escape  from  a  rerolution,  we  must  make 
one,  and  make  it  thoroughly.  For  to  make  a  change  in  our  land 
laws  would  be  to  make  a  rerolution.  In  all  civilized  countries  pro- 
perty has  become  an  institution.  "  Thou  sbalt  not  steal "  has  been 
incorporated  in  erery  code  of  laws  in  the  uniyerse.  To  steal  means 
to  take  and  use  as  your  own  anything  to  which  you  hare  no  right. 
If  there  are  rights  distinguishable  as  those  of  meum  and  tuum 
there  must  be  property.  If  there  is  property  there  must  be  secu- 
rity inaured  for  it,  and  this  secnrity  must  consist  in  restrictire  laws. 
Phyperty  may  consist  either  of  labour,  that  is,  the  power  of  chang- 
ing one  form  of  ralue  into  another  of  an  equal  or  of  a  more  desir- 
aUe  sort, — this  of  course  may  be  forcibly  and  irremuneratiyely 
confiscated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  State,  as  in  slarery 
or  in  military  or  other  seirice, — or  it  may  be  left  free  to  bargain  and 
exchangeability,  and  be  productiye  of  wages.  Property,  again,  ma}* 
eonsist  of  capital,  or  a  store  of  those  matters  by  which  exchange  is 
fdeilitated — money,  food,  houses,  &o» ;  and  this  may  either  be  free 
to  make  such  terms  as  it  can  in  the  name  of  profits,  or  may  be  re- 
stricted in  the  amount  attainable  as  profits,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  usury  laws. 

Property  may  also  exist  as  land,  and  into  this  capital  pretty  fre- 
quently manages  to  transfer  itself.  Land  may  either  be  common, 
and  be  therefore  of  no  special  use  to  anybody,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
perty in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — taken  from  being 
common,  and  reserved  to  personal  use.  The  Advantages  of  pro* 
perty  in  land  are  frequently  orerlooked.  When  land  becomes  per- 
sonid  property,  it  beeomes,  as  a  general  rule,  the  interest  of  the 
holder  to  bring  it  to  its  highest  degree  of  cultirability.  This  the 
header  does  either  by  investing  his  own  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
manoree,  seeds,  instruments  of  husbandry,  &o.,  or  by  inviting  the 
eo-op«rmtion  of  some  capitalist  as  tenant  who  will  work  the  land» 
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paying  the  poBMSBor  on  the  one  hand  rent»  and  the  laboiffers 
on  the  other  hand  wages.  Without  labour,  which  impliea  alao 
capital  expendible  in  wages,  the  land  would  soon  grow  unpro- 
duoUye,  and  hence  the  landlord's  interest  is  to  see  that  this  labour 
should  be  employed  upon  it.  If  we  take  away  properij  in  land  we 
have  no  other  means  of  securing  the  highest  pressure  of  personal 
interest  to  secure  the  largest  possible  productivity  of  the  earth ;  we 
would  lessen  the  usage  of  capital  in  the  promotion  of  the  prodnc- 
tireness  of  the  earth,  and  we  would  obstruct  and  interrupt  Uie  ten- 
dency to  employ  labour  on  the  land,  and  so  lessen  wages,  or  the 
remuneration  of  the  worker  upon  the  land. 

Following  out  into  their  legitimate  «issuea  these  foregoing  r^ 
marks,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  apply  them  to  the  subject  uodw 
debate  with  effectiveness  as  follows : — The  tenure  of  land  ought  not 
to  be  radically  changed ;  for  first  it  is  property,  and  it  is  not  ezp^ 
.dient  that  the  laws  relating  to  property,  which  the  experiences  of 
all  ages  and  many  countries  shows  to  be  necessary  and  beneficial, 
should  be  radically  altered.  Again,  the  ordinary  notion  of  the 
.exemption  of  land  from  the  usual  law  of  increase  or  diminution  by 
spending,  is  a  fallacy  of  appearance,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious as  to  allowing  fallacies  of  appearance  to  lead  us  to  make  poli- 
tical changes.  Still  further,  we  think  that  the  change  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  possession  and  transfer  of  land,  if  radically 
changed,  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  interferences  with  the 
general  rights  of  property  which  might  even  result  in  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  to  labour — the  right  to  possess  or  employ  capital 
—the  right  to  receive  wages.  We  cannot  acquire  communism  in 
land  without  inaugurating  communism  in  goods  and  labour.  Com- 
munism has  hitherto  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing  good  upon 
.the  earth,  for  it  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  many  whose 
individuality  is  in  fact  the  bssis  and  the  cause  of  property. 
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Simntti 


IS  CBEATION  OE  EVOLUTION  THE  BETTEE 
INTEEPEETATION  OF  NATUEB  P 

"  la  the  uHemiees  of  ScMooe  no  eadenoe  ib  hMrd  with  wUoh  the  human 
Bund  CHI  UmI  Mlltfiad.  Y«i  we  nwnol  Imt  go  on  bsteniag  for  and  espeel- 
ing  m  aatiafaotoiy  oloee.  The  notkm  of  »  cedenee  ai^trt  to  bo  eaeentkl 
to  onr  velieh  of  the  mono.  The  idee  of  eonie  doeing  ttrain  eeeou  to  \vak 
taoDg  oiur  thoughts,  waiting  to  be  artionlated  in  the  notea  which  flow  from 
the  knowledge  of  external  nature.  The  idea  of  something  ultimate  to  our 
philosoptiioal  researches,  something  in  whidli  the  mind  can  aoquiesoe,  and 
which  will  leaye  us  no  farther  questions  to  ask,  of  whmtee,  and  lohjf,  and  6|r 
tokatpowtTf  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  us ;  as  if  we  could  not  have  it  with- 
hdd  from  us  bj  anj  imperfection  or  incompleteness  in  the  actual  perform- 
anoea  of  aoience.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  conviction  ?  What  is  the 
leelitj  thus  anticipated  P  Whither  does  the  development  of  this  idea  con- 
dnet  us  P  ...  A  first  cause  in  order  of  succession  ...  a  supreme 
eamo  m  order  of  causation  ...  as  not  only  a  creative,  but  a  proTi- 
dential  power ;  as  not  onlj  a  nniTcrsal  IVither,  but  an  ultimate  Judge." — 

CBSATION. — ^r. 

It  lias  been  well  said  by  an  old  writer,  that  "  to  trace  the  out- 
goinga  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  his 
ereati?e  power,  is  a  research  too  great  for  mortal  inquiry."  Luckily 
for  us  ve  are  not  called  upon  to  undertake  any  such  impossibility 
as  tbat  of  proving  a  creation.  We  are  called  upon  to  consider 
whether  creation  ox  evolution  affords  the  better  interpretation  of 
nature.  By  natwe  we  understand  the  vast  whole  of  things  visible, 
the  universe  in  its  utmost  latitude  of  extent,  as  when  Pope  says, — 

^  ISltamni  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night  \ 
God  said,  let  Kewton  be,  and  all  was  light." 

On  tlie  Tarious  sigidficatioBS  of  nn^Mre,  the  famous  Eobert  Boyle 
tims,  in  hia  '^  Eree  Inquiry  intD  the  received  Kotion  of  Nature," 
wntes  and  moraliiee  :— 

'*Natax«  aometimea  means  tiie  Authour  of  nature,  or  ne^ura 
iMteiWMy  as  MOtore  hath  mad^  man  partly  corporeal  and  partly 
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immaterial.  For  nature  in  this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  creator, 
l^aiure  lometimeB  means  that  on  whose  acoonnt  a  thing  is  what  it 
is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we  define  the  nature  of  an  angle.  For 
nature  in  this  sense  may  be  used  eesenee  or  quaUtff,  Nature  some- 
times means  what  belongs  to  a  living  creature  at  its  nativity,  or 
accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as  when  we  say  a  man  is  noble  by  nature, 
or  a  child  is  naturally  forward.  This  may  be  expressed  by  saying, 
the  man  was  bom  so,  or  the  thing  was  generated  such.  Nature 
■ometimes  means  an  internal  principle  of  local  motion,  as  we  kay 
the  stone  falls  or  the  flame  rises  by  naJture ;  for  this  we  may  say 
that  the  motion  up  or  down  is  spontaneous  or  produced  by  its 
proper  cause.  Naiwre  sometimes  means  the  established  course  of 
things  corporeal,  as  nature  males  the  night  succeed  tiie  day.  This 
may  be  termed  established  order  or  settled  course.  Nature  means 
sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  espe- 
cially a  liyiog  one ;  as  when  physicians  say  that  nature  is  strong, 
or  nature  left  to  herself  will  do  the  cure.  For  this  may  be  used 
*  constitution,' '  temperament,'  or '  structure  of  the  body.'  Nature 
is  put  likewise  for  the  system  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God ;  as 
there  is  no  phcaaix  or  chimsBra  in  nature.  For  nature  thus  applied 
we  may  use  '  the  world,'  or  '  the  universe.'  Nature  is  sometimes* 
indeed  commonly,  taken  for  a  kind  of  semi-deity.  In  this  sense  it 
is  best  not  to  use  it  at  all." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  valuable  and  instructive  passage,  that 
the  term  nature  is  one  which  expresses  in  ordinary  language  a  great 
many  different  ideas,  ranging  from  the  indication  of  sort  or  species , 
upto— 

''  He  which  natareth  eveiy  kynde, 
The  mjghtj  Oode.*' 

Having  such  varied  uses  and  applications,  it  becomes  requisite  to 
be  careful  in  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  to 
attend  to  what  we  refer  when  we  use  the  term,  especially  in  debate. 
,  wherein  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  terms  clearly  defined  and  well 
understood. 

Nature^  in  any  sense  in  which  we  choose  to  use  it,  reqnires  intar- 
pretation.  Even  though  man  knew  indubitably  that  it  is,  he  would 
still  aspire  to  learn  what  it  if,  it  would  bo  to  his  interest  to  oompr^ 
bend  how  it  is,  and  he  cannot  restrain  himself  farther  from  endeavour- 
ing  to  glean  a  hint  of  wily  it  is.    The  mystery  of  experience,  ia  which 
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man  finds  himtelf,  eliciti  restless  inquiry,  and  he  cannot  content 
himself  in  i^pioranoe  of  the  nature  which  surrounds  him,  and  of  the 
changes  which  are  possible  upon  or  within  it.    Bacon's  first  axiom 
in  Book  XL  of  the  "  Novum  Organum/'  affinnB»  that  **  to  generate 
and  superinduce  a  new  nature  or  new  natures  upon  a  giren  body 
is  the  labour  and  aim  of  human  power;  whilst  to  discover  the  form 
or  true  difierenoe  of  a  given  nature,  or  the  essence  to  which  that 
nature  is  owing,  or  source  from  which  it  emanates  (for  these  terms 
^proaeh  nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning)  is  the  labour 
and  discovery  of  human  knowledge ;"  while  the  first  axiom  of  his 
first  book  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  "  Man,  as  tbe  minister 
and  interpreter  of  nature,  does  and  understands  as  much  as  his 
observations  on  ihe  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard  to  things 
or  the  mind,  permit  him ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of 
more."    The  interpretation  of  nature,  therefore,  at  least  so  far  as 
interpretation  signifies  a  satisfactory  and  complete  explanation  or 
solution  of  a  difficulty,  is  no  easy  task,  even  though  men  set  them* 
selves  ever  so  earnestly  about  it.    As,  however,  it  is  a  necessity  of 
human  thought  to  seek  it,  it  must  be  undertaken. 

To  accomplish  sach  a  task,  in  any  way  satisfactorily,  we  must 
determine  in  some  measure  the  aim  and  end  of  our  inquiry.  The 
interpretation  of  nature  necessarily  implies  that  we  should  know  or 
have  some  ground  for  conceiving  it  as  either  self  existent  or  created, 
as  a  series  which  has  taken  its  present  form  from  an  infinite  regres- 
sion out  of  the  past  and  with  an  infinite  progression  possible  in  the 
future,  or  we  must  think  it  as  having  a  starting-point  and  origina- 
tion as  self-eTolving  from  eternity  to  eternity,  or  evolving  by  the 
will  and  according  to  a  purpose  of  some  being  different  from 
itself  by  whom  its  powers  and  forces  were  imparted.  There  seem 
to  be  only  two  methods  of  interpretation  possible.  Creation  or 
Evolution,  and  the  purpose  of  the  present  debate  is  to  determine 
what  will  form  to  the  human  mind  the  more  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  nature — the  universe,  including  ourseWes. 

Of  course  we  assume  that  toe  are,  and  have  a  real  existence. 
Around  ourselves,  according  to  our  everyday  belief,  there  are  other 
beings  and  things  which  afieot  and  influence  us,  and  whom  as  well 
as  which  we  believe  we  affect.  On  either  supposition  natare  re- 
quires to  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  question  submitted  for  our 
ecmsideration  is,  how  may  we  best  interpret  to  our  own  minds  the 
experience  in  us  which  we  call  nature,  and  which  we  are  led  to 
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beliey^  exists  aroand  ns  in  effeetiYS  objeotiy«  siisieno».  Is  it 
oMsed,  or  caussless  P  Is  it,  while  a  succestloa  of  oauseB  itself,  an 
uncfiased  cause  of  causei-— ^r  is  it,  in  reality,  an  eduot  from,  or  a 
product  of,  some  higher  Source  or  Being  P 

Creaiion  has  its  origin  in  the  Greek  word,  lend,  to  command,  and 
kerairo,  to  perform  in  obedience  to  a  command.  It  thns  signifies 
that  which,  taking  origin  and  first  form,  issnes  into  being  at  the 
behest  of  a  power.  It  is  a  fortheoma  and  outgrowth  springing 
from  the  eternal  energy  of  a  will  to  which  power  is  an  adjunct  and 
wisdom  an  accessory.  Creation  inrariably  implies  that  that  which 
originates  it  is  arbitrary  and  irresistible.  A  cause  is  a  precedent  in 
a  natural  and  arranged  sequence ;  an  occasion  is  an  incidental  and 
contingent  antecedent  of  an  occurrence ;  but  a  creation  is  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  an  originating  will  whose  decree  being  issued 
obedience  is  necessary.  Of  creation  the  immediate  and  efficient 
antecedent  is  the  will  of  the  all-powerful  God.  Creation  is  a 
beginning  as  a  new  and  freshly  originated  form  and  firstling, 
to  which  circumatonces  gave  not  impulse,  and  over  which  they 
exercised  no  fashicming  power.  Nature  in  its  entireness  as  an  out- 
ward embodiment  of  characteristic  things,  having  uses  and  qualities, 
capable  of  impressing  and  being  impressed  must,  we  think,  have 
had  a  creator  and  is  a  creation.  To  our  mind  it  is  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  experience  to  which  we  are  subject,  except  by  sup- 
posing that  by  a  supreme  act  of  creation  the  universe  took  form, 
fashion,  and  being,  possessed  of  developable  qualities,  impressed 
with  capacities  which,  on  being  duly  excited,  could  change  and 
produce  change.  To  us  such  an  act  of  willing  on  the  part  of  a 
Supreme  Power  makes  nature  compreheUBible ;  end  we  fail  to 
understand  how  Evolution  can  interpret  Nature. 

If  we  aek  what  evolution  is,  we  can  only  be  told  that  it  is  the 
self-unfolding,  the  development  and  constant  series  of  sequences 
which  nati^re  shows.  Evolution  is  unwrapping  and  ontcoming, 
and  implies  not  only  existence  but  pre-existence,  and  that  pre- 
existence  an  eternal,  beginningless  state  of  genetic  transformations ! 
It  involves  an  uncaused  eternity  of  ever-acting  causes,  a  beginning- 
less  serifs  of  continusl  beginnings,  a  wise  and  orderly  issuing-forth 
of  events,  without  a  source  or  supply  of  wisdom  or  order  being 
given  in  the  conception.  IJnoriginated  origination  is  difficult  to 
think  of;  but  an  unoriginated  origination  in  which  there  is  no  way 
of  providing  for  order  and  progress,  and  yet  order  and  progress 
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Bre  leen  in  erery  result,  u  quite  incapable  oF  being  coneeired. 
Chanee  maj  as  well  become  a  sign  of  settled  and  predestined 
decree  as  erolation  give  the  key  to  nature— 

**  Nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself.*' 

Srolntion  signifies,  we  presume,  derelopment,  the  suocessire  and 
erentaal  reappearance  by  multiplication  or  reproduction  of  the 
fixroes  of  nature,  or  the  equiralents  of  these  forces  in  giren  recur* 
reoees  goremed  by  law,  so  that  their  course  may  be  traced  and 
tiieir  eoequiTalenoe  may  be  marked.  But  evolution  can  only  be 
eottprehended  by  gimg  account  of  the  cause  by  which  the  iuYolved 
11  erolred,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  evolution  which  first  changed 
ilie  state  of  thiugs.  There  can^only  be  eyolution  from  involutien, 
tiwre  must  be  an  upwrapping  before  there  can  be  an  unwrapping— 
a  rolling  before  an  unrolling. 

Seieaee  can  only  tell  us  of  things  as  they  are,  and  of  the  inferences 
iHdch  may  be  made  from  these  facts.  But  science  is  only  possible 
when  we  grant  to  it,  as  explanatory  postulates,  law  and  order.  Law 
and  order,  the  necessary  sntecedents  of  science,  imply  a.  will  and  a 
wisdom  by  which  law  is  ordained  and  order  is  adjusted.  Science 
can  earry  us  back  through  a  long  and  varied  series  of  phenomena, 
but  it  must  assume  or  subsume  cause.  The  reasons  of  the  simplest 
operations  of  nature  are  beyond  the  explanatory  power  of  man 
without  the  idea  of  causation.  Not  one  of  the  sources  of  those 
oeeurrenoes  on  which  we  found  and  rest  the  invariable  operations 
of  our  everyday  life  can  be  discovered  without  accepting  as  true 
something  that  the  eye  of  man  has  never  seen,  an  initiatory  cause. 
Cause  is  one  thing  and  course  is  another.  Course  is  evolution,  but 
ilia  an  evolution  so  linked  together  by  causation  that  each  antece- 
dent holds  within  it  the  sequence  and  the  consequence  of  the 
coarse  of  things.  But  no  observation,  na  chain  of  reasoning,  no 
traeing  of  event  from  event  as  the  result  of  the  causative  efficiency, 
tlie  former  of  the  latter,  can  account  for j  the  existence  of  the  facts 
themselves.  We  form  an  idea  of  evolving  force ;  force,  in  fact,  is 
ika  Proteus  of  science ;  but  no  acquaintance  with  the  conditions, 
tiie  developments,  the  changes,  the  sequences,  and  the  continuities 
of  force,  ean  put  us  in  possession  of  the  real  knowledge  which  we 
erave— the  knowledge  of  the  primal  necessary  cause  of  all  causa- 
tion, the  first  among  forces. 
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It  has  been  significantly  said  that  '*  until  we  can  arrive  at  the 
idea  of  a  force  self-generated  and  of  eyidently  independent  origin," 
science  is  a  deceiving  snare.  "  To  use  words  that  seem  to  contain 
the  idea  that  this  knowledge  has  been  arrired  at,  is  to  present  a 
fallacioas  view  of  the  results  of  science — is  to  substitute  a  well- 
reiled  Leah  for  the  Sachel  confidently  promised  as  the  prize  of  the 
inqairer's  toil." 

"  In  a  complicated  machine  the  spectator  sees,  in  the  unity  of 
purpose  which  subdues  into  harmony  the  workings  of  various  forces, 
and  compels  them  all  to  labour  for  .one  end — the  embodiment  and 
expression  of  the  intellect  of  the  inventor."  Creation  is  the  out- 
ward embodiment  and  expression  of  the  intelligent  will  of  the 
creator ;  and  aU  the  forces  which  stir  the  creation  into  action  are 
only  so  many  of  the  embodiments  and  expressions  of  the  will  and 
purposes  of  the  creator  as  we  have  caught  glimpse  of.  He  who 
moulded  all  the  forms  and  implanted  all  the  faculties  and  properties 
which  exist  in  and  are  evolved  from  them,  made  the  whole  not  only 
exist  but  consist  as  so  many  outworkings  and  ukanifestations  of  his 
absolute  will.  Only  by  accepting  the  idea  of  creation  and  of  a 
creator  can  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  present  coarse  and 
connection  of  material  things  be  explained  to  man.  No  evolution 
but  one  full  of  purpose  can  interpret  nature ;  and  whence  came  the 
purpose — expressed  in  law,  order,  and  sequence— if  nature  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  evolution,  and  nothing  more  P 

The  visible  and  phenomenal,  even  in  science,  can  only  be  ade« 
quately  explained  when  we  pass  from  the  visible  fact  of  the  pheno- 
menon to  the  interpretation  furnished  by  the  invisible  cause.  The 
darkness  of  experience  is  only  lighted  up  by  the  glory  snd  glow  of 
intuition  and  revelation.  When  science  bows  down  before  the 
majesty  of  the  one  true  Sovereign  of  all  being,  all  mysteries  become 
plain ;  but  if  we  require  to  set  up  the  idol  of  evolution  we  are  only 
erecting  an  altar  to  an  unknown  god,  and  instead  of  being  free  and 
free-thoughted,  we  are  only  being  **  in  all  things  too  superstitious." 
Such  a  form  of  thought  will  not  satisfy  or  gratify  the  iuRppeasible 
longings  of  the  human  spirit.  Only  in  the  clear  conception  of 
a  personal,  wise,  and  powerful  God,  separate  from,  neither  con- 
fused  nor  intermingled  with  ihe  operations,  tnanifestations,  and 
occuirences  of  creation,  can  humanity  compr<^hend  the  perfection, 
variety,  sequence,  uniformity,  and  grandeur  of  creation.  Beyond 
the  region  of  the  senses  lies  the  region  of  science.    But  beyond  the 
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region  of  leieoee  there  lies  nho  the  region  of  religion — the  region 
of  csansation.  Sense  can  only  observe  appearances  and  call  them 
facts;  science  can  only  observe  sequences  and  call  them  effects. 
Effects  are  evolution^  but  they  are  evolutions  according  to  law  and 
order :  these  are  caused ;  causation  necessarily  implies  creation,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  creation  supplies  a  better  interpretation 
of  nature  than  evolution.  M.  F.  S. 

BVOLUTIOH.— I. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  question  may  not  be  understood  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  put.  In  the  question  as  it  standa  some  may 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  leads  us  back  to  what  may  be  called 
the  beginning  of  things  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  question 
refers  to  whether  all  things  as  they  are  had  a  creative  commence- 
ment, .or  have  they  in  their  material  reality  existed  from  all  eternity 
in  uncreated  being  P  This  however,  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  not 
of  origmation;  and  in  the  sense  it  bears  to  our  mind  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  have  been  better  expressed  had  we  been  asked,  Is  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature  simplified  to  the  intellect  and  made  clearer  to  the 
understanding  by  assuming  that  at  the  beginning  (or  from  all 
eternity,  if  that  phrase  is  liked  better),  there  has  been  impressed  on 
beings  which  are  reproductive  certain  essentially  unchangeable 
characteristics  which  they  retain  and  manifest  in  all  successive 
generations ;  or  is  there  in  existing  beings  such  a  power  lodged  and 
pofsessed  as  to  lead  to  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  .things 
aeeording  to  the  conditions  of  circumstances  under  which  they 
evolve?  In  other  words,  is  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  species  as  correct  and  as  easy  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  as  that  species  are  fixed  and  immutable  by  the 
fiat  of  the  Creator  P 

The  following  passage  will  set  the  question  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader  simply  :— 

"  Some  hold  that  there  are  certain  permanent  and  inherent  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  animals,  and  which  cannot  be  changed  either 
by  natural  conditions  or  by  the  intervention  and  art  of  man. 
Others  hold  as  strongly,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  such 
permanent  features,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  marks  which  have 
been  held  to  be  so,  may  be  altered  by  circumstances,  such  as 
elimatai  influences,  food,  relations  to  other  forms  and  the  like. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  former  theory,  there  is  a  life-originating 
power  in  nature  whoae  first-fruits  were  animal  or  vegetable  forms  of 

1872,  B 
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slmpleat  kinds.  ^  These  in  the  course  of  ages  assumed  new  and 

varied  modifications.  Thus  the  origin  of  all  the  liying  creatures  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  According  to  the  latter,  a  Divine  power 
animated  certain  primordial  germ- cells,  myriads  of  ages  ago,  and 
these  in  the  lapse  of  time  assumed  the  varied  forms  of  animal  life 
and  vegetation  now  in  the  world.  The  charge  of  atheism  has  been 
urged  against  both ;  but  Mr.  Darwin  replies  to  this  b^  saying  that 
'  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  that  He 
created  a  few  organic  forms  capable  of  self-development  into  other 
needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that  he  required  a  fresh  act  of  creation 
to  supply  the  void  caused  by  the  action  of  His  laws.' "  * 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion not  admitting  of  discussion.  It  may  seem  to.  them  that  as 
we  have  a  revelation  of  a  Creator  and  of  a  creation,  the  whole 
matter  is  thereby  put  to  rest.  In  science  an  explsnation  available 
to  the  reason  is  indispensable ;  in  religion  it  is  enough  to  have  an 
explanation  that  suffices  for  faith.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  end 
faith  and  reason  will  be  found  to  be  satisfied  to  hold  their  courses 
apart,  but  in  a  state  of  transition  this  may  be  useful  and  necessary. 
We  can  hold  our  old  faith  at  least  till  our  reason  has  proved  its 
capacity  to  satisfy  us  better.  That  the  opinion  held  upon  this 
topic  has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  that  a  theory 
has  been  broached  and  has  made  many  adherents,  which  explains 
the  phenomena  of  nature  by  evolution,  is  known  to  most  resders 
and  thinkers ;  and  in  the  following  quotation  has  been  very  calmly 
and  lucidly  stated  :-^ 

"  The  separate  creation  and  immutability  of  species  are  disputed ; 
some  naturalists  maintaining  that  species  undergo  modificatiout 
and  that  existing  forms  of  lite  have  descended  by  true  generation 
from  pre-existing  forms.  Lamarck  was  the  first  to  proclaim  this 
doctrine,  at  least  so  as  to  attract  much  attention,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  held  that  all  speoies,  even  in- 
cluding man,  are  descended  from  species  of  inferior  organization  ; 
whilst,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  very  simple  forms  at  the 
present  day,  he  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  their  spontaneous 
generation.  He  was  followed  with  greater  caution  by  Geoffroy 
8aint-Hilaire,  who  regarded  what  we  call  species  as  various 
degenerations  of  the  same  type,  but  did  not  believe  that  the 
existing  species  are  now  undergoing  modification.  Similar  viewer 
hav,e  since  been  stated  by  many  authors.  But  the  works  which 
have  most  strongly  directed  attention  to  them,  and  in  which  they 
haye  Ueen  moiit.fully.  advocated,  are  the  '  Vestiges  of  the  !D^atural 

*  '*  The  Kational  Encyclc^ndia,"  under  the  word.#^mff. 
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of  OreatioD,'  by  an  anonymotu  author,  originally  published 
in  1844,  and  which  has  since  passed  through  many  editions ;  and 
Darwin'a  work  '  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural 
Seleetion,'  originally  published  in  1859.  Of  the  other  supporters 
of  these  views  the  most  eminent  is  Professor  Huxley,  who,  without 
fblly  adopting  the  views  either  of  the  author  of  the  '  Yestiges,'  or 
of  Darwin,  advocates  '  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  species 
living  at  any  time  to  be  the  result  of  the  gradual  modification  of 
pre-exiatiAg  species,'  uid  maintains  that  to  suppose  each  species  of 
plant  and  animal  to  have  been  formed  and  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  at  long  intervals  by  a  distinct  act  of  creatiixe  poorer,  is  an 
assumption  '  as  unsupported  by  tradition  or  revelation  as  it  is 
opposed  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature.'  "* 

It  would  probably  be  too  much  to  attempt  to  argue  at  length  on 
this  question  after  having  extended  to  such  a  length  the  statement 
of  it.  Bat  we  may  suggest— I.  That  evolution  does  not  necessarily 
imply  no  creation.  II.  That  evolution  seems  to  agree  much  better 
with  the  experiences  of  change  to  whioh  men,  animals,  and  plants 
are  subject,  than  does  a  fixed  typal  creation.  III.  That  even  though 
creation  is  granted,  evolution  seems  to  be  requisite  to  explain 
nature.  IV.  Hence,  as  the  question  is  about  the  explanation  of 
aatare,  evolution  affords  a  better  one  than  does  creation.  In  fact, 
even  at  the  best,  creation  requires  evolution  to  make  experience 
intelligible,  while  evolution  may  in  itself  afford  an  explanation  of 
nature.  S.  F.  !R. 


MoBAii  BsspoirsiBiLlTr. — ^It  is  certainly  tme  that  if  a  man's  eon* 
science  dictates  a  particular  action,  he  is  morally  bound  to  obey ;  but  if 
ftat  action  is  in  itself  wrong,  he  nevertheless  commits  sin  when  performing 
it.  A  person  whose  perceptions  are  blunted  by  having  accepted  a  funda- 
mental error  is  in  a  sad  prodioament,  for,  do  what  he  may,  he  sins  :  if  he 
disobey  bis  conscience  he  hnotoingly  sins,  and  if  he  obey  oonsoienoe  by  per* 
fJDrming  an  act  which  is  in  itself  wrong,  still  does  he  commit  sin.  The 
^estion,  then,  at  ones  arises — How  can  a  man  be  responsible  in  such  cir- 
eamstAnoes,  when  the  fatal  necessity  of  doing  wrong  oppresses  him  ?  To 
which  the  reply  is  clear: — ^A  man  is  responsible  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
bstmght  into  such  a  state  s  he  is  responsible  for  his  ignorauoe  of  the  truth«> 
Althoagh  metaphysieal  reasoning  does  not  elucidate  such  points  as  the 
above,  Ibe  common-sense  verdict  of  mankind,  whioh  nothing  can  invalidate, 
is  that  neither  ignorance  nor  error  ever  excuse  from  blame  if  they  eonld 
have  been  avoided;  and  the  same  reasoning  is  true  of  all  e?U  habi's  whioh 
have  been  voluntarily  or  heedlessly  contracted.  If  a  person  who  lias  done 
wrong  were  honestly  to  consult  his  oonseience,  even  though  he  had  igno- 
rtntlv  done  wrong,  yet  he  would  feel  guilty,  beoaose  he  ought  to  have 
avoided  the  contingency  of  being  In  ignorance. 

*  Chamber/  ^  Aicyolopffidia  **  under  the  word  tpeoUs, 
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UrnBHATITB  ABTICLB. — ^I. 

Thi  attempt  to  predict  fatare  erents  of  gruidear  and  importancp» 
if  done  with  ever  ao  maoh  caution,  is  likelj  enough  to  prove  a 
dangerous  pursuit  to  the  indiyidual^ngaged  upon  it,  though  it  has  a 
strong  fascination  for  certain  minds.  Tn  an  age  so  intensely  practical, 
and  so  fearfully  absorhing  in  its  demands  upon  the  majority  of  us, 
it  is  only  here  and  there  one  who  has  time  or  inclination  to  devote 
himself  to  the  discussion  of  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  his 
country's  future;  and  this  indiridual  is  perhaps  a  Gumming  or  a 
Zadkiel.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  approach  the  question  I  propound  and 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  devoid  of  feelings  which,  personally,  give 
a  bias  to  the  judgment,  and  in  discussing  it  we  must  free  ourselves, 
if  we  can,  from  the  pressure  of  prejudice  and  fear. 

"  Do  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  approsch  of  a  revolution 
in  Ghreat  Britain  P  "  I  reply  that  they  do.  The  near  approach  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  the  very  significance  of  that  word 
may  be  a  question  of  comparison.  Contrasted  with  thousands  of 
years  a  spsce  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  seems  close  at  hand— and 
the  rapidity  or  tardiness  of  national  movemente  snd  changes 
depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 
"  Bevolutions,*'  too,  may  seem  difficult  things.  Our  land,  within 
the  fifty  years  now  past,  has  passed  through  minor,  though  exten- 
sive changes  (such  as  the  decesse  of  protection,  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, Beform  Bills,  and  the  like),*  which  have  some  of  the  charao- 
teristioi  of  revolutions.  Whst  I  intend  by  the  word  "  revolution 
ii  suoh  an  **  up-turning,"  or  "  rolling-round  "—to  take  it  literally— 
as  we  saw  recently  on  the  American  continent,  (or  sueh  ss  has 
been  witnessed  ^in  France  within  the  Isst  lustrum,  or,  still  more 
strikingly,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Or,  to  take  an 
instance  from  our  own  oountxy,  we  might  point  to  the  em  of  civil 
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wan  and  inienud  eonTiilBions  whicH  lies  between  the  yean  1640 
and  1688.  A  nvolution  can  scarcely  pass  orer  a  oonntry  withont 
altering  the  social  and  political  position  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
inliabitants ;  if  it  does  not  totally  change  the  mode  of  government, 
il  haa  a  marked  effect  upon  the  relations  subsisting  between  ralers 
and  mlad ;  and  it  is  rarely  nnaocompanied  with  ciyil  war,  and 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  as  its  concomitants. 
Let  me  say  briefly,  that,  while  unprepared  to  endone  all  the  asser- 
tiona  made  by  Carlyle  in  his  well-known  pamphlet,  I  anticipate 
that  the  key-note  of  the  forthcoming  eommotion  will  be  struck  by 
Democracy ;  the  long-deferred  surging  of  the  ware,  which  has 
threatened  at  interrals  to  rise  and  carry  all  before  it,  will  swell 
witii  a  strong  impetus,  because  it  has  already  been  on  the  ere  of 
sweeping  oyer  the  land,  and  has  been  checked  by  apparently 
acddentai  causes  rather  than  by  a  successful  and  delibente  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  those  who  had  most  to  fear  from  it. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  affain  in  England  with  tiiat 
recorded  in  history  as  existent  in  France  before  the  Bevolution, 
which,  par  eaoeellenee,  is  known  as  ike  French  BgooluHon,  will  show 
ns  some  singular  and  manifest  resemblances.  In  insututing  such 
a  comparison  it  is,  of  coune,  needful  to  tske  into  account,  in  the 
first  place,  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French 
ehancter,  and  in  the  second  plsce,  the  widely  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times.  Enough  remains,  when  we  have  thus  sifted  events, 
to  show  that,  if  not  politically  at  least  socially,  the  tendency  of  our 
nation  ia  just  in  a  direction  which  may  be  considered  indicative  of 
great,  if  not  of  sudden,  changes  in  the  general  aspect  of  society,  snd 
also  in  modes  of  government,  4K>th  central  and  local.  Though  some 
prognostics,  however,  which  in  Fnnce  heralded  the  approach  of 
revolnUon,  are  not  traceable  here;  ye^  in  their  place,  we  have 
other  omens,  developing  themselves  out  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  with  a  significance  attaching  to  them  which 
we  ought  not  to  overlook. 

Prominently  would  I  put  forward  this,  as  a  notable  characteristic 
of  our  nation,  and  one  arguing  an  approaching  change,  that  com- 
merce, tnde,  busineas  (as  we  may  please  to  call  it),  absorbs  our 
energies  unduly,  incapacitating  ua,  as  a  people,  from  fulfilling 
satisfactorily  that  noblest  of  destinies  which  Providence  assigns  to 
Christian  countries  of  wide-spread  influence ;  namely,  to  be  the 
means  of  the  extension  of  justice,  truth,  and  benevolence,  in  the 
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earth.  From  the  merchant  of  fabulooB  wealth  down  to  1^  loweit 
employ^  we  find  men  infected  with  the  paaaion  for  monef'^aaking 
and  mo&^-0pendini7»  with  little  care  or  thought  to  bestow  '.upon 
anything  beyond  the  oircamstanocB  of  the  passing  hour.  Work 
has  become,  as  it  is  said,  not  that  of  men,  but  of  a  kind  of  human 
beayers.  Its  life,  its  impulse  are  gone,  and  in  place  of  these  wa 
have  only  a  series  of  automatic  movements.  A  nation  which  has  tiuM 
sunk  its  ideal  in  the  actual  is  not  far  from  a  stem  awakening,  and 
this  is  likely  enough  to  oome  by  means  of  a  refolutton.  And 
closely  connected  with  this,  and  at  the  first  glance  apparently 
contradictory,  is  the  fact  that  with  all  our  application  to  all  the 
multifarious  branches  of  commerce,  the  articles  we  produce  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  many  instances,  of  a'confessedly  inferior 
quality  to  what,  in  former  times,  rendered  the  English  stamp  upon 
anything  the  guarantee  of  its  worth.  "Now,  it  is  stated  by  a  vecenl 
writer,  who  knows  well  the  estimate  placed  upon  English  goods  in 
foreign  countries,  let  an  article  be  known  as  manufactured  here,  and, 
if  it  be  not  rejected,  it  is  at  least  regarded  with  distrust.  And  when 
it  comes  to  pass  that  "  shoddy  "  and  "  sham  "  stand  as  the  repr»« 
sentatiyea  of  a  great  nation^s  doings,  the  offering  which  it  thinks  a 
fittiog  return  for  the  many  privileges  it  possesses,  there  must  oome 
a  day  when  <'  yamish,"  lay  it  on  as  thickly  as  we  may,  will  no 
longer  avail ;  and  all  that  is  must  tremble  or  fall ;  that  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  people  there  may  be  shaped  new  forma  of  life  and 
new  powers  for  good ;  and  also  that  a  fitting  retribution  may  airiye 
upon  the  heads  of  individuals,  as  well  as  bodies  corporate,  guiltily 
concerned  in  the  matter  of  national  degeneracy. 

And  again,  absorbed  in  business  as  we  appear  to  be  to  an  on- 
looker who  walka  on  the  Exchange,  or  amongst  the  restless  fiMstoriea 
or  million-haunted  streets,  still,  for  all  that,  never  was  there  a  time 
in  the  history  of  our  land  when  the  passion  for  amusement  had 
risen  to  such  a  height..  I  say,  with  emphasis,  that  this  fiwt  is  not 
in  compatible  with  the  one  already  referred  to ;  for  this  eircum* 
stance  explains  the  seeming  anomaly  that  our  work  ia  done  with 
hurry  and  intensity,  and  compressed,  too  often,  into  suck  an 
unreasonable  compass  of  time  that,  by  a  natural  reaotion,  multitudea 
rush  to  plessnres  wbich  are  criminal,  or  almost  criminal,  from 
the  mere  longing  for  ezcitemoDLt  which  is  produced  by  hours  spent 
in  labour  which  is  joyless  and  perfunctory ;  as  must  be  the  ease 
where  masses  of  men  or  women  are  c<mgregated  together  for  the 
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purpoae  of  daily  toil  aod  the  aequisitioii  of  a  subsittoDce,  bat  a 
meagre  reeompente,  in  many  caaes,  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
strength.    The  beartinese  which  should  find  its  outgo  in  de?otion 
to  work^regarding  it  as  no  wearinese,  nor  of  itself  disgasting — it 
now,  by  the  circaoMtanoea  into  which  we  have  been  betrayed, 
expended  on   amusements  which   are   not  recreations ;   by   no 
posaibility  oan  they  be  conceiyed  of  (at  least  the  bulk  of  those  most 
in  popular  fayour)  as  at  all  re-creating,  refreshing,  or  recruiting  their 
eager  derotees.    Every  daily  or  weekly  paper  one  lays  hold  of,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sights  around  us,  furnishes  instances  of  this 
notable  tendenoy-of  the  time— take,  for  example,  the  "  contents' 
bill,"  aa  it  is  called,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  exposed  for  riew  every- 
where  this  very  day.    There  are  nine  psrticulars  stated  to  attract 
^e  interest  of  the  public;  and  no  less  than  seven  of  these  are 
aoBneeted  with  the  amusements,  or  pseudo-amasements,  of  the  hour, 
and  only  two  ooncern  graver  matters — not  a  fourth — and  at  an  epoch 
•o  eventful  as  this !    A  similar  preponderance  may  be  noticed  daily. 
And  cloee ly  connected  with  this  mania  for  amusement,  proving,  it 
might  be  raid,  an  integral  portion  of  it,  is  the  prevalent  taste  for 
betting,  for  gambling,  which,  disguising  itself  as  an  angel  of  light, 
makes  its  way  at  times  even  into  our  religious  institutions ;  and  is, 
anniredly,  with  large  numbers  of  our  people,  almost  a  necessary  of 
life.    Moat  notable  is  it  in  its  relation  to  horse-racing,  and  other 
kindred  sports,  which  attract  within  their  magic  influence  the  prince 
and  the  peasant  $  and  in  spite  of  all  professed  love  for  the  "  sport,** 
eoDsidered  per  ee,  we  believe  few  of  them  would  be  attractive,  even 
,io  "muscular  Christians,"  unless  this  agreeable  stimulus  of  the 
gambling  risk  was  superadded.    Horse-racing,  ia  particular,  has 
attained  a  position  of  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  too  plainly  indicative  of  a  natural 
degeneracy.    Strangely  enough,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  France, 
jnat  before  the  great  upturn,  there  had  sprung  up  a  taste  for 
Snglish  customs,  and  amongst  others  for  horse  racing,  and  English 
jockeys  were  imported  at  that  time,  and  by  their  performances 
greatly  pleased  the  *'  noblesse.*'    Then  came  the  crash,  and  sportive 
riding  ended  very  often  in  a  race  for  life  as  the  cry  began  to  echo 
around,  "Down  with  the  aristocrats!"    This  difference  obtains 
certainly  with  us  now — the  passion  for  racing  has  infected  all  classes, 
more  or  less,  while  at  that  time  in  France  the  wretched  peasant' 
was  too  debased  to  be  interested  in  aoght  beyond  his  daily  and 
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presting  needi.  From  ihig,  periiaps,  aeoidanUl  ooinoidenoa  I 
argae  nothing*  bnt  from  the  strong,  the  ezeeeiire  liking  for  axniiae- 
mentB  which  marks  the  present  hoar  (erideneed  strtkinglj«  be  it 
obserred  inter  alia,  by  the  rapid  moltiplioation  of  theatres,  music* 
ha]l0,  and  the  like  resorts),  I  infer  that  it  must  ineritablj  work 
towards  some  climax.  As  a  dangerous  malady,  when  long  oontinuedU 
exhausts  and  wastes  all  the  rital  powers  in  their  turn,  so  does 
the  exces8i?e  pursuit  of  pleasure  drain  men  of  all  that  is  generous 
and  good,  sad  leave  a  residuum  which  is  ripe  for .  revolution  and 
eager  for  sny  excitement. 

Not  without  reason  has  it  been  said,  that  the  strength  of  Britain 
lies — or  did  lie — ^in  the  middle  class,  which  has  developed  so  many 
men  of  note  in  the  country's  history,  and  furnishes  in  reality  the 
maiosprings  of  its  life.  Let  this  class  decay  or  disappear,  and  what 
will  be  the  position  of  Britain  then  P  We  find  that  but  two  clsisea 
would  remain,  as  distinctly  marked—the  wealthy  and  the  compara- 
tively poor ;  that  is,  those  that  have  much  and  strive  to  retain  it* 
and  those  who,  having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  have  all  to  win 
and  hardly  anything  to  lose  in  a  general  Smeute,  What  is  to  save 
the  middle  class  from  the  declension  which  has  slresdy  made  some 
progress  P  Upon  that  class  falls  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  taxation^ 
national  and  local  j  the  "  horseleech "  with  not  two  but  many 
daughters,  cries  to  him  continually,  "  Give,  give  I "  while  his  work 
is  often  the  longest  and  the  most  fatiguing  in  its  nature,  and  the 
worst  paid.  And  the  present  system  of  aggregating  business  into 
extensive  firms,  of  carrying  out  systems  of  organization  and 
methodization  of  labour,  tends  to  develop  amongst  those  engaged  in 
the  actual  pursuit  of  commerce,  the  wealthy  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  with  limited,  necesasrily  very  limited,  power  of  super- 
vision over  those  he  employs ;  and  woricing  under  him  there  may 
be  hundreds  or  thousands  whom  he  callj  "  bands,"  varying  in 
position  and  in  pay,  but  very  slightly  connected  with  him  or  with 
each  other  by  any  bond  save  self-interest.  These  may  be,  possibly* 
as  well  or  better  ofi*  in  circumstances  than  many  an  individual  who 
"  holds  his  own  "  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class  ;  yet  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  possessed  of  his  independence  of  spirit,  his  power  of 
patient  endurance,  and  his  deep  though  unostentatious  love  of  his 
country.  Your  modem  workman  becomes  shallow,  though  he 
^thinks  himself  sapient,  unreasonable  in  the  demands  he  makes  on 
the  forbearance  of  others,  though  unwilling  himself  to  yield  even 
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the  eommon  eomtesies  of  life  to  bis  eqnds  or  •aperiore ;  dissaiiefied 
with  wliat  he  has,  fall  of  rague  notions  that  hie  "  rights  "  are  con* 
■ta&tjy  in  danger  of  being  wrested  from  him  ;  in  faot»  he  only  needs 
to  eontinoe  to  derelop  himself  a  little  farther,  as  he  will  in  a  few 
jcars  more,  and  then,  let  tome  sudden  pressure  or  oslamity  deprive 
kim  of  the  needs  of  life,  or  some  cunning  enthusiast  sting  him  with 
a  acnse  of  fancied  injury,  and  he  would  cast  off  the  slight  restraints 
which  habit  or  custom  have  laid  upon  him,  and  acting  on  the  old 
auxim,  "  de*il  tak'  the  hindmost,"  seize  and  secure  what  he  can  for 
himself,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  othersi  or  of  aught  lare 
his  own  aggrandisement.  It  is  needless  to  talk  of  the  ameliorating 
effects  of  education  in  its  bearings  upon  our  future  workers,  for  in 
thii  particular  aspect  it  is  doubtless  favourable  to  revolution  rather 
than  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  sjttem  of  things,  for  two 
reasons  at  least  which  stand  forth  conspicuously ;  namely,  that 
edaeation  breaks  down  the  distinction  between  class  snd  dass,  so 
tbat  the  foot  of  the  peasant  treadi  on  the  robe  of  the  peer,  and  that 
it  fhom  within  a  man's  reach,  if  he  is  disposed  to  evil,  additional 
ageonity  in  perpetrating  it.  Your  clown  may  be  brutal  and 
Rpnhdve,  but  he  is  far  less  dangerous  thsn  your  rogue,  whose  intel- 
lects have  been  shsrpened  while  his  "moral  sense"  has  known 
BO  development. 

When  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  moreover,  we  find  prevalent 
m  a  land  a  taate  for  sensual  gratification,  for  display,  and  an  extra- 
▼sgsnt  mode  of  living  unwarranted  by  the  surrounding  circum- 
•tttices  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  tending  unavoidably  to 
some  down-oome«  we  may  conjecture  very  plausibly  that  a 
levolutionary  epoch  is  near.  Commercial  crises  and  other  temporary 
cheeks  may«  for  a  time,  work  out  a  partial  remedy ;  yet  we  have 
•sen  for  years  past  tJiat  after  all  these  interruptions — nay,  in  spite 
of  them,  English  life  has  gone  on  in  the  same  course.  All  that  can 
be  sacrificed  for  show  and  for  personal  vanity  is  unhesitatingly  laid 
itpoo  the  altar ;  clouds  of  smoke  roll  skywards,  ascending  from 
offenogs  devoted  to  the  "  pride  of  life.*'  In  dreas,  in  house  oma- 
msDtation,  in  a  thoussnd  petty  foibles,  do  we  compete  with  each 
other,  in  order  that  we  may  add  absurdity  to  absurdity ;  while  at  a 
period  when  many  thousands  have  to  subsist  upon  food  of  the  very 
coarsest,  and  this  hardly  doled  out  to  them  or  sorely  earned, 
thouasnds,  yet  more  in  number,  are  squandering  upon  their  appetites 
OKmey  too  lightly  got ;  wasting  and  needlessly  consuming  much  of 
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earth's  produce  whicb,  rightly  applied,  ironld  advantage  othen 
around  them,  and  not  at  all,  in  realitj*  imporeriBh  thens^TM.  80 
was  it,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  Imperial  Bionie,  proud  of  her 
magnificence,  the  emporium,  as  is  our  modem  London,  whitlier 
arrived  the  choicest  goods  from  every  nation.  Luxury  ensnared 
thfm,  patrician  and  plebeian  alike ;  the  day  of  reckoning  waa  long 
deferred,  but  it  came. 

History  tells  us,  that  for  some  years  preceding  the  Prench 
Sevolution,  both  science  and  literature  had  quickened  into 
unwonted  activity.  In  the  former,  philosophers  had  made  a  variety 
of  discoveries,  some  real,  some  only  fancied,  which  excited  much 
interest ;  and  in  the  latter  the  diffusion  of  a  multitude  of  cheap 
publications  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  was  largely  con* 
cemed  in  bringing  about  the  remarkable  events  which  followed. 
This  is  an  age,  too,  of  investigation,  and  an  age  when  thxough  the 
medium  of  a  cheap  newspaper  press,  and  the  enormous  supply  of 
current  literature,  there  is  a  general  difilision  of  knowledge  amongal 
those  who  can  read,  and  indirectly  also  amongst  those  who  cannot. 
The  "  tree  of  knowledge ''  still  produces  fruit  which  is  both  *'  good 
and  evil ;"  and,  as  in  all  periods,  the  evil  fruit,  being  the  most  pleas- 
ing, when  abundant  as  well,  must  work  a  large  amount  of  national 
mischief,  so  now,  when  the  cost  of  printed  matter  is  almost  nominali 
from  itfl  very  excess  there  arises  a  deterioration  of  quality,  especially 
in  that  which  is  most  in  demand.  Hence  there  springs  up  also,  as 
amongst  the  French  at  the  time  referred  to,  numerous  unwhole- 
some  offshoots  from  the  parent  trunk  devoted  to  the  secret,  or 
perhaps  the  unblushing,  advocacy  of  infidelity.  Infidelity  in  belief, 
in  word,  tending  speedily  to  infidelity  (t.  e,  want  of  faithfulness) 
in  act  also ;  until  spreading,  perhaps  as  a  contagion,  from  man  to 
man,  it  unhinges— as  in*France — thp  very  foundations  of  society ; 
until  some  calamity,  or  Buccession  of  calamities,  falling  with  super- 
natural  force  upon  the  land  thus  deluded,  proclaims  with  sten- 
torian voice  to  all  doubters  and  questioners :  "  Here  at  least  is 
somewhat  that  you  must  believe,  and  must  also  feel,  account  for  it 
as  you  will !  *' 

A  subordinate  argument  in  Support  of  the  probabilities  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  revolution  might  be  drawn  from  the  precocity  and  undue 
forwardness  of  what  we  sometimes  call  "  the  rising  generation.'* 
Largely  caused  as  this  is  by  parental  and  tutorial  neglect,  and  there- 
fore a  remedial  evil  if  grappled  with  in  time,  it  is  yet  a  proof  how 
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gmtlytiid  peculiar  circamstancefl  of  this  era  influence  our  social  life ; 
tending,  even  from  the  very  cradle,  to  de?elop  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
diaatioD,  of  independeucd  (unlawful,  because  manifested  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  nature  of  man,  as  divinely  constituted,  indicates  that 
the  guidance  of  others  is  salutary)  j  a  spirit  also  of  frivolity 
Biagling,  strangely  enough,  with  a  premature  longing  to  explore 
those  mysteriea  of  life  which  we  wisely  withhold  from  the  very 
yoonic  mind ;  and,  as  the  climax,  a  general  lack  of  Itindliness  and 
that  simplicity  which  is  not  despicable,  but  suitable  to  certain 
atages  of  the  progress  from  infancy  to  adolescence.  From  the 
children  and  youths  of  "  the  period,"  viewed  en  masse,  what  can 
we  expect  to  see  but  a  restless  and  nnoultured  race,  prepared  for 
any  change,  national  or  social  ? 

Other  arguments  which  suggest  themselves  I  must  pass  by,  suoh 
as  the  commingling  of  parties;  the  lack  of  high  and  well-defined 
principle  in  so  many  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators ;  the  inoimui"' 
ing  complaints,  year  by  year,  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  especially 
as  oecaaioned  by  military  expooditure  and  the  pressure  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  the  gradaal,  but  progressive,  disorganisation  of 
tiie  army  which  is  insidiously  going  on.  I  am  contented,  how- 
erer,  to  rest  my  assertion  on  what  I  haye  already  advanced,  and 
believe,  with  Tennyson,  that  we  shall  see— 


« 


More  and  more  the  people  throng 
tThe  chsin  and  thrones  of  ciyil  power." 

o,  S.  S.  C. 


Thb  Mobal  Lbssob  or  Mxmoibs.— The  characters  of  yariouB  persons, 
as  they  pass  away,  are  always  spoken  of,  and  freely  discussed,  by  those  who 
sarriTe  them.  We  recall  the  eccentric,  and  we  are  amused  with  their 
seoeDtricitiea.  We  admire  the  wise  and  dignified  of  the  post.  There  are 
some  recollected  onlv  to  be  detested  for  their  Tioes— some  to  be  pitied  for 
their  weaknesses  and  follies — so/ne  to  be  scorned  for  their  mean  and  eelGah 
eondact.  Bat  there  are  others  whose  memory  is  embalmed  with  tears  of 
gntefbl  zemembnmee.  There  are  those  whose  generosity  and  whose  kind* 
Bess,  whose  winning  STmpathy  and  noble  disinterested  yirtues,  have  called 
forth  a  blessing.  Kigtit  it  not,  therefore,  be  good  for  all  of  us  to  ask  our* 
selves  how  lee  ore  likely  to  be  spoken  of  when  the  grare  has  closed  our 
interooarse  with  friends  whom  we  leaye  behind  ?  The  thought  might,  at 
any  rate,  be  used  as  an  additional  motive  for  men's  kind  and  honourable 
and  generoos  oonduot  to  each  other. — Dsak  Baxsat. 
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THE  LIPE  OF  SJSNE  DE8CAETES :  AN  ILLUSTEATIOF 
OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  8PIEIT. 

Man,  88  an  intelligent  being,  desires  to  possess  knowledge ;  and 
not  satisfied  with  that,  he  seeks  to  know  the  principles  npon  which 
that  knowledge  is  based.  Philosophy  supplies  him  with  the  means 
wherewith  to  pursue  this  intellectual  research,  and  enables  him  to 
regulate  and  put  in  order  the  mixed  and  disordered  phenomena 
which  are  presented  by  experience  to  his  mind.  He  is  thereby 
able  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  causes,  the  rules  and  principles  of 
that  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired,  and  is  still  further  able  to 
determine  its  value.  But  this  science  of  philosophy  is  itself  a  study 
vast  and  intricate,  in  the  end  leading  the  student  of  it  to  a  bettcn* 
knowledge  of  man  as  an  intelligent  bemg,  and  giving  him  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  his  own  nature  and  of  the  busy  world 
around  him. 

As]an  enterprise  of  the  mind  having  for  its  high  aiti  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth  by  the  way  of  reason,  philosophy  demands  that  weshould 
approach  ifcs  study  oautioosly  and  with  prudence,  cultivating  the 
true  philosophic  spirit,  L  e,  seeking  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
aiming  at  the  possession  of  truth.  This  philosophic  spirit,  the  poe* 
session  of  which  is  so  important  to  the  successful  study  of  the 
science,  has  three  elements,  vis : — 

1.  The  spirit  of  Doubt.  Doubting  in  the  logical  sense  is  a  tem- 
porary sufipenston  of  the  judgment  till  we  have  sufficient  reason  to 
believe.  Not  doubting  to  the  extent  of  making  the  doubt  final 
but  tentative,  doubting  as  a  means  to  the  cautious  ascertainment  of 
the  true:  not  cautious  because  we  would  shun  the  trouble  of 
solving  doubt,  but  cautions  lest  we  hastily  pass  judgment  upon 
imperfect  apprehension. 

2.  The  spirit  of  Faith.  This  element  implies  a  confiding  temper 
— not  a  want  of  confidence ;  for,  though  the  principles  presented  to 
the  mind  cannot  at  the  time  be  reconciled  to  the  understanding, 
yet  we  are  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  belief,  a  firm  £uth  in  the  attain- 
tient  of  truth  as  an  ultimate  result. 

8.  Intellectual  Humility — a  tolerant  spirit^  a  humble  belief  in  our 
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own  greai  ignomice  of  the  contoDte  of  the  world  of  mind,  a  sen- 
aiblenets  of  the  limited  extent  of  oar  own  knowledge,  of  onr 
indiTidoal  weaknees  and  ignorance. 

The  philoeophieal  career  of  Deecartee,  the  great  French  philosopher 
(horn  16d6,  died  1650),  enpplieB  us  with  an  aoenrate  and  impressive 
iHostration  of  this  trae  philosophic  spirit.  Descartes  was  edaoate4 
in  one  of  the  most  oelehrated  schools  in  Europe  in  the  17th 
eentory,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  what  was  then  considered  to 
be  a  liberal  education;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  future 
plnlosopher  was  dissatisfied  with  the  sciences  professed  to  be 
taught  hj  those  who  filled  the  places  of  instructors ;  and  he  early 
fbrmad  the  resolution  to  spend  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual 
sdeoeea  with  the  avowed  object  of  endearouring  to  reconstruct 
tiiem.  He  nobly  followed  out  the  resolution  made  in  his  early 
BBohood,  and  after  years  of  intellectual  research  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  "Discourse  upon  Method,"  narrating  in  its  passes  the 
Mumphsmt  vietory  a  great  mind  had  achieved  over  itself.  Des- 
cartes desired  a  reformation  of  his  own  opinions,  and  the  intellectual 
power  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false ;  and  he  thought  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  this  was  to  make  himself  an  object  of  study- 
to  understand  himself  first,  and  then  "  to  conduct  his  thoughts  in 
soeh  order  that,  commenting  with  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  to 
know,  he  might  ascend  step  by  step  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more 
eomplex."  He  began  by  doubting  everything  which  he  did  not 
dearly  know  to  be  his  as  a  mesns  of  reaching  the  elements  of 
knowledge;  nay,  he  doubted  his  own  existence,  but,  to  doubt 
neeeasitated  an  act  of  the  mind — thinking ;  therefore  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  his  existence.  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  accordingly  was  the 
first  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

Here  then,  in  the  opening  career  of  this  truly  earnest  philosopher 
we  have  an  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  wonderful  example 
of  the  logical  spirit  of  doubt,  not  sceptical  doubts  but  honest  doubt 
of  everything  till  to  doubt  became  no  longer  possible,  tiU  belief 
possessed  the  mind,  and  doubt  was  expelled  and  discharged. 

Again,  we  find  that  Descartes,  in  approaching  the  mighty  work  of 
reeoostmcting  speculative  science,  did  so,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
spirit  of  faith,  hopmg  gradually  to  perfect  his  judgments.  Though 
doubting  everything  presented  to  his  mind  till  tested  by  inquiry, 
he,  BflfTertbeless,  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  result,  the  discernment  of 
thetma 
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Lastly,  his  cbaraoter  was  remarkable  for  the  humility  wtftiL 
which  he  entered  upon  his  great  intellectual  task.  Though  a  sohdar 
not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  those  by  whom  he  was  lurrounded,  h» 
confesses  that  on  learing  college  he  only  diaoOTered  his  own. 
ignorance :  though  according  a  place  in  his  estimation  tor  the 
credited  value  of  the  arts  and  sciences  taught  in  his  time,  he, 
neyerthelesa,  doubted  the  extent  of  their  truth,  and,  abandoning  the 
study  of  letters,  sought  the  knowledge  of  hinu elf,  and  the  fouada- 
tion  whereon  to  rear  up  a  new  and  a  true  philosophy. 

Such  then  was  the  object  and  end  of  Descartes'  philosophical 
career,  such  the  spirit  in  which  he  laboured.  Doubting  every  thing, 
lest  the  least  particle  of  error  shoxdd  be  sealed  in  his  mind, — in 
faith  looking  forward  to  the  possession  of  truth,  and  with  humility 
acknowledging  his  ignorance  while  thirsting  for  knowledge ;  in  one 
and  in  all,  giving  an  almost  perfect  representation  of  the  true 
philosophic  spirit ;  great  in  the  conception  of  his  object,  confi- 
dent in  its  accomplishment,  happy  and  contented  in  its  complete 

realization. 

M,  A.  S* 


A  SsLF-TAUGHT  MA.THEMATicuif. — Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  a  self-tatight 
mathematician  and  practical  engineer,  in  September,  1871,  ended  his  days 
aa  a  "  poor  brother  "  in  the  hospital  of  the  Charterhouse.  He  was  the  eon 
of  a  farmer  at  Old  Park,  Durham,  and  the  solution  of  many  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  earlier  stages  of  railway  surreying  and  oonatroo- 
tion  was  due  to  his  genius.  It  was  he  who  invented  the  celebrated  method 
of  laying  down  railway  curves,  and  the  Durham  Adveriuer  says  that  he 
*'  laid  out  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Bail  way,  the  first  line  in  the  king- 
dom." He  also  laid  out  the  atmospheric  line  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown  ; 
and  in  the  infancy  of  the  railroad  system  he  was  largely  engaged  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  last  line  which  he  surveyed  was  that  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  George  Hudson  for  connecting  Lowestoft  with  London,  and 
for  making  that  town  on  the  eastern  coast  a  second  Liverpool,  a  project 
which  the  ruin  of  the  '*  Railway  Kmg  "  extinguished.  Mr.  Barker  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  mathematios,  both  theoretical  and  praotical :  of 
these  the  beet  known  are  the  "  Elements  and  Practioe  of  Mensuration,**  a 
''Treatise  on  Land  and  Engaaeering  Surveying,"  the  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,**,  a  '*  Treatise  on  Sabterranean  Sui^ey- 
ing,*'  the  "  Medaanical  Companion,"  and  "  Aa  Original  Method  of 
gration." 
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•*  I%e  Christ  for  all  the  Ages,  and  other  Lay  Sermons**  Preached 
on  the  North  Wales  Border.  By  D.  C.  Dayibs.  London; 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

NiHS  years  of  quickly  formed  bat  enduring  friendship ;  fireside 
talks  and  hill-side  wanderings,  when  the  beauties  of  earth  and  air, 
the  relics  of  ancient  creations,  reyelations  of  the  past  phenomena  of 
the  globe,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  race  in  its  manifold 
sections  and  yarieties,  the  relationships  and  apparent  antagonisms 
between  scientifio  and  religions  truth,  with  numberless  similar 
topics  of  unfailing  interest,  hare  excited  to  earnest  interchange  of 
thought ;  nine  years  of  associated  intellectual  and  religious  work, 
which  seem  to  have  passed  as  yesterday,  but  to  haye  left  a  wealth 
of  happy  memories  and  beneficial  infiueoces  behind,  as  possessions 
for  life  and  erermore, — all  are  vividly  recalled  by  the  perusal  of 
this  book. 

The  author  is  a  self-cultured  man  of  mark— for  mental  power 
and  spiritual  efiectiveness,  as  well  as  for  his  attainments  and  origi- 
nal researches  in  geology — ^the  Hugh  Miller  of  the  North  Wales 
border.  While  occupying  the  position  of  a  working  tradesman  in 
the  ancient  but  still  busy  and  thriving  little  borough  of  Oswestry, 
his  special  form  of  Christian  activity  has  been  that  of  the  "lay" 
ministry,  in  which  much  more  than  half  of  a  life,  which  yet  wants 
some  years  of  reaching  half  a  century,  has  been  spent.  Other 
departments  of  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  philanthropy 
have  also  found  in  him  a  wise  and  ready  helper. 

One  testimony  to  the  intelligence  of  his  Cliristian  work — to  the 
earnest  and  ever-thoughtful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
on — is  to  be  found  in  the  total  absence  of  theologio  or  dogmatic 
form  and  conventionality  in  these  discourses,  which  are  the  ripe 
results,  as  we  learn  from  the  manly  and  dignified  preface  to  the 
bodct  of  the  observation,  experience,  reading,  and  devout  meditation 
of  twenty-fire  years*  Discourses  less  doctrinal  in  form — to  use  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  sense,— less  sLap-.-d  to  accord  with      ^matio 
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formulBS  and  syatemt,  eannot  easily  be  conoeiTed;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  teachings  more  rital  with  the  spirit  and  presence  of 
the  dirine  Bedeemer.  To  the  author,  God  and  Christ  are  personal 
factors  in  indiyidnal,  social,  and  national  history ;  as  real  as,  and 
far  more  potent  than,  any  human  leaders  or  teachers ;  as  present 
as  the  air  we  breathe,  as  quickening  as  the  light  of  mom ;  redeem- 
ing,  teaching,  guiding — leading  the  world  towards  the  true  golden 
age,  through  sorrow-fraught  experiences,  it  is  true,  yet  erer  in 
wisdom  and  love. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Da?ies  has  neither  been  unmindful  of  nor  influ- 
enced by  the  dctubts  and  questions,  speculations  and  theological 
m'oTements,  which  hare  been  rife  around  him ;  but  he  has  found  a 
firm  centre  from  which  to  regard  and  comprehend  them  all,  in  the 
faith  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself."    He  says  (Preface,  p.  zit.)  :~ 

''This  mention  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  teaching  reli- 
gious trath  will  show  that,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon 
the  opinions  expressed  in  this  book,  those  opinions  have  not  been 
hastily  formed.  IS'either  have  they  been  expressed  in  ignorance  of 
the  thought  and  questionings  whien  have  been  seething  and  surging 
on  every  side  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  followed  each  of  the  great  avenues  of  that  thought 
and  speculation  to  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  its  land's  end. 
its  legitimate  conclusion.  I  have  found  one  leading  by  a  swift  but 
fsscinating  descent  to  blank  unbelief,  to  dire  and  utter  despair.  I 
have  found  another  leading  through  shovry  rites  and  gorgeous 
ceremonies,  and  through  the  worship  of  a  sentimental  symbolism, 
to  an  abject  submission  to  priestly  suthority,  snd  to  an  idolatry 
most  debasing  and  mischievous.  And  I  have  seen  yet  another. 
wl\,ich,  in  its  enorts  to  preserve  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  within 
its  borders,  has  so  made  that  to  bnstle  with  legal  terms  and  logical 
definitions,  as  to  cause  poor  souls  seeking  forgiveness  and  rest  to 
turn  away  in  disappointment  and  grief.  I  have  come  back  Arom 
all  these  weary  wanderings  resolved  more  and  more  to  preach — 

'  A -simple  Christ  to  simple  men.' " 

• 

His  succeeding  words  express  what  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
leading  idea  of  the  book,  and  the  most  dominant  thought  in  the 
author's  mind. 

*'  I  have  Bought  to  show  that  underneath  most  of  the  doctrines 
termed  evangelical  there  lies  a  philosophical  truth,  which  has  its 
roots  in  the  constitution  and  consciousness  of  our  nature,  and  is 
firmlv  placed  amidst  that  orderly  law  with  which  God  governs  the 
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-  Its  constant  and  unstudied  recognition  of  the  continnity  of  earth 
and  hearen,  of  religions  and  daOy  life,  of  body,  intellect,  and  soul, 
of  Christian  and  scientific  teachings,  of  present  endeavour  and 
future  glory — one  being  but  the  natural  outcome  and  upward 
deTelopment  of  the  other, — constitutes  a  main  feature  of  the  fifteen 
diseonrses  whieh  compose  the  rolume,  and  gives  to  them  much 
of  their  chaan  and  value. 

Similarity  between  Christianity  and  nature  is  the  leading 
principle  of  Butler's  masterly  argumentation,  and  this  has  been 
thoroughly  assimilated  by  Mr.  Daries,  until  it  has  become,  in  fact, 
part  of  his  mental  constitution;  but  it  has  been  expanded  by 
modem  ideas  and  requirements  into  the  conviction  and  always- 
present  consciousness  of  identity-^the  one  being  a  continuation  of 
the  other,  revealing  the  same  laws,  the  same  wisdom,  lore,  and 
power,  working  on  different  levels  by  like  processes  to  like  results. 
We  see  thus  a  truly  scientific  mind,  accustomed  to  exact  observa- 
tion and  analysis,  yet  finding  full  satisfaction  in  Christianity  for  all 
its  questionings,  longings,  and  needs.  Its  faith  is,  in  short,  "  the 
united  conviction  of  intellect  and  heart,  leading  to  repose  of  the 
soul  on  the  very  bosom  of  the  almighty  Father." 

The  book  thus  appropriately  opens  with  the  sermon  from  which 
its  primary  title  has  been  taken — **  The  Christ  for  all  the  Ages." 
Prom  this  we  quote  two  paragraphs  expository  of  its  main  teach- 
ing—Christ able  to  satisfy  the  varied  wants  of  the  most  diverse 
conditions  of  men : — 

"And  where,  my  hearers,  can  men  to-day,  who  are  fast  bound 
in  sin,  find  deliverance  and  peace  through  pardon  but  in  Jesus 
Christ?  The  dying  thief  prayed,  saying,  'Lord,  remember  me 
when  Thou  comest  to  Thy  kingdom ; '  and  the  gracious  answer  was, 
'  To-day  thou  sbalt  be  with  Me  in  paradise.'  Hear  the  cry  of  a 
different  roan,  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  as,  in  the  midst  of  terror,  he 
asks,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  P '  He  was  directed  to  Christ. 
Whether  his  fears  be  few  or  many,  he  is  directed  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  he  may  be  eaved.  Let  us  now  skip  the 
intervening  centuries,  and  imagine  yourselves  standing  with  me  by 
llie  aide  of  the  beautiful  river  Neckar,  before  it  fiows  into  the 
Bbine.  We  enter  a  house  where  a  man  lies  dying.  He  is  the 
Baron  Bun  sen,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  much  thought,  a  man 
justly  esteemed  for  the  breadth  and  height  of  his  attainments 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Listen  to  his  dying  utterance : — 
*I  see  Christ,  and  I  9ee,  through  Christ,  Qod.'  'Christ  must  be- 
come all  in  alL'  '  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  are  on\j  then 
His  sons  if  the  spirit  of  love  which  was  in  Christ  be  also  m  us.' 

1872.  F 
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Thus  did  tbete  men,  living  wo  widdy  aoart,  and  seponted  not  more 
bj  time  than  by  differences  of  moral  condition  and  intelleotaal 
oulture,  all  find  rest  in  the  hoar  of  their  need  in  the  same  SaTioor.*' 
(Pp.  10, 11.) 

**  Multiply  the  raateat  diatance  erer  ooneeiyed  by  an  aahonomer 
ten  thonaaud  thoaaand  timea,  and  yoa  do  bat  incraaae  the  enoirelin|f 
ciroumference  of  apace  in  which  planeta  and  ayatema  all  moTo. 
The  Creator's  wisdom,  power,  and  Iotc  atill  aorroond  and  compre- 
hend them  all.  in  like  manner,  aa  human  needs  and  conditiona  of 
society  in  crease,  alter,  and  direrge,  they  (»nnot  oatgrow  the  all- 
eompreheDding  and  eTer-expanding  proTiaiona  of  Chriatiam^. 
Let  poets  utter  their  deepeat  and  granaeat  inapimtiona ;  the  poetry 
whion  gathers  around  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  will  nerer 
become  obsolete,  linked  as  it  is  with  man's  holiest  and  tendereat 
feelings  and  hopes.  That  stonr  must  ever  inspire  in  the  fiiture,  aa 
it  has  done  in  the  paat,  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  tender  utter- 
ances of  the  best  of  men.  Let  human  refinement  grow  aa  modi  aa 
it  may,  Chiiatian  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  aelf-denial  must  erer  be 
its  highest  manifestations.  Nay,  with  ao  JBMJiy^  CFidencea  aa  we 
have  abuut  us  that  human  civilization,  of  itself  is  but  a  rery  thin 
encrustation  over  the  barbarity,  and  cruelty,  and  groas  aenaualiani 
which  lurk  within  o^  nature,  do  we  not  feel  that  human  society, 
in  its  moat  advanced  state,  needs  the  Christian  element  aa  salt  to 
preserve  it  from  corruption  P  Human  systems  of  morality  ean 
never  go  bejond  the  Christian  summary  of  the  law,  'Thou  ahalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  aoul  and  strength, 
and  tJiou  shait  love  thy  neighbour  aa  thyself/  Let  science  advanoe 
aa  much  aa  it  may,  atartling  the  world  with  ita  new  disooveriee— 
and  I  for  one  glory  in  all  true  proj;ress  which  it  makea, — still  the 
Christ  in  whom  we  believe  gathera  mto  Himself  and  personifies  tiie 
wondrous  power  and  wisdom  and  love  which  each  auch  discovery 
reveals."    (Pp.  U,  16.) 

The  headinga  of  the  various  sennona  are  well-chosen  and  suggea* 
tive,  and  their  interest  is  fully  sustained  by  the  thoughta  and 
language — the  latter  simple  and  graceful,  often  rising  into  poetic 
beauty  and  eloquence — of  the  discouraes  themselves.  The  second, 
on  '*  The  Mirrored  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  contains  the  following 
passage  of  fine  illustrativeness,  repicturing  to  our  mind  with 
singular  distinctness  valea,  and  craga,  and  heatha,  and  breezy  up- 
lands, by  which  the  author  and  ouraelvea  have  often  roamed  ia 
silent  enjoyment,  feeling  in  ua  and  about 


**  A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impeb 
AU  thinVing  things^  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  throngh  all  things/' 
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MnTeznag  of  high  themes  befitting  the  glorioni  material  forms 

"We  shall,  therefore,  as  we  start  from  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the 
asrth,  and  follow  the  stream  of  inspiration  backwards  through 
time,  as  we  wonld  a  rirer  to  its  source  among  the  hills ;  following 
its  threads  amidst  mountains  of  Jewish  history,  into  still  yallejs  of 
famih'  life,  around  bold  headlands  of  personal  adventure,  amidst 
weira  regions  where  dwell  seers  and  prophets,  through  appareDtly 
bazren  wastes  of  g^enealopoal  lists  of  names ;  expect  at  every  step 
to  find  tnees  and  mtimations  of  that  life ;  to  diBcern  in  the  longing 
of  single  human  sools  for  deliTeranoe  fh>m  sin  and  rest  from  nas- 
sion,  to  see  in  the  religious  rites  and  observances  of  nations,  ana  in 
tlie  expectant  though  often  hazy  and  indistinct  gaze  of  prophet  and 
•eer,  roretellings  of  the  great  Deliverer,  the  l^esirea  of  all  the 
nations:  just  as  amidst  the  creatures  which  peopled  the  earth 
in  the  distant  past  we  discover  the  rudimentary  forms  of  beings 
whieh  stand  at  tne  head  of  creation  to-day.'*     Pp.  21, 22.) 

The  third  sermon  is  on  "  Best  in  Christ  for  Weary  Souls,"  full  of 
hsaan  sympathy  and  earnest  invitation  to  a  rest  known  by  happy 
experience  to  be  seenre.  It  is  followed  by  "  Love  to  an  Unseen 
Savioor,"  in  which  confidence  in  the  divine  educational  method  in 
1]£b  and  trial,  as  tending  and  intended  to  produce  "  the  vigour  of  a 
steong  Christiaa  mLanhood,"  finds  hearty  expression  and  defence ; 
and  that  by  **  The  Master's  Promise  of  Quick  Betum,  and  the 
Servant's  Besponse,'*  where  the  healthy  belief  in  this  life  and  its 
duties  which  prevents  piety  from  degenerating  into  a  maudlin  or 
discontented  sentiment,  is  thus  set  f<»th  :— 

'^The  servantTt  response  is,  further,  the  heartfelt  wish  of  a  soul 
ripe  for  glory.  John  was  now  an  old  man.  His  work  and  his 
fhendships  lay  far  back  in  the  past.  Time  was  when  he  had 
followed  nis  Master  in  his  joumeyings,  when, under  the  sad  shadow  of 
the  cross,  he  had  received  into  his  care  the  mother  of  his  Lord ; 
whesk  alternately  (as  from  such  natures  there  does)  gushed  forth 
tender  love  and  fladied  forth  burning  zeal,  he  had  defended  the 
early  fidth,  he  had  warned  the  unwary,  he  had  strengthened  the 
weak,  he  had— as  I,  holding  by  the  general  faith  of  the  Church 
believe— revealed  the  innermost  soul  of  his  Master  to  the  brethren 
by  the  gospel  he  had  written ;  but  he  had  outlived  all  this.  All  he 
eould  do  now  was  to  abide  a  prisoner  on  Patmos  for  the  te8tifu<|ny 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  been  purified  by  trial  His  oonversati  jn 
was  alrea^  in  heaven.  What  other  wish  could  he  have  but  to  he 
with  the  Master  he  lovedP  And  this  is  the  wish  to  which  he  gives 
vfttenmoe  in  tho text, 'Amen.    Sven  so,  eome.  Lord  Jesus.' 
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''  Yon  see  it  is  a  wish  that  is  not,  in  this  aspect  of  it,  to  be  shared 
by  the  young,  the  active,  and  the  strong  disciple.  It  would  denote 
a  morbid,  unhealthy  state  of  mind  if  such  a  one  were  desirous  of 
being  f^eed  from  the  work  and  service  of  life.  It  is  for  such  to 
work,  and  to  find  their  happiness  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  and 
in  waiting  His  coming  in  the  spirit  of  the  words, — 

If  life  be  long  I  will  be  glad, 

That  I  may  long  obey ; 
If  Bhorl,  then  why  should  I  be  sad 
To  soar  to  endliess  day  ? 

content  if,  when  the  day  is  over  and  the  work  is  done,  the  Master 
will  fulfil  His  promise  as  He  says,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithfiil 
servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' "    (Pp.  61-2.) 

From  VI.— on  **  Walking  by  Faith  " — we  cull  the  following  on 
Faith  and  Reason :— - 

^  Let  me  here  correct  the  impression  which  is  sometimes  made  by 
preachers,  that  Christian  faith  is  contrary  or  opposed  to  naturu 
reason.  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  True 
faith  can  never  be  contrary  to  true  reason.  It  may  be,  snd  is  often, 
above  reason,  and  in  advance  of  reason ;  but  as  an  army  follows  its 
pioneers  reason  follows  faith,  though  it  may  be  afar  off.  Tbeoon- 
ceptions  of  men  of  genius,  and  the  inventions  which  have  benefited 
mankind,  have  been  at  first  certainly  above  the  sober  understanding 
of  men,  nay,  have  often  appeared  contrarv  to  it ;  but  by  and  by 
the  world  comes  np  to  and  prizes  them.  Thus  it  is  with  Christian 
faith.  The  truths  we  are  called  to  believe  may  seem  shrouded  with 
mystery  ;  but  through  the  mist,  by  the  aid  of  past  experience,  we 
discern,  even  though  it  be  but  dimly,  their  shadowy  outline  ;  and 
we  feel  that  though  we  possess  only  faint  intimations  of  their  na- 
ture, yet  what  we  know  of  them,  and  what  we  believe  of  them,  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  our  reason,  meets  our  purest  longings, 
strengthens  our  strivings  for  the  right,  and  answers  to  the  needs  of 
the  better  side  of  our  nature."    (P.  69.) 

"  The  Church  Sleeping  and  Waking  "  is  the  theme  of  the  seventh 
discourse,  from  which  one  short  quotation  must  suffice,  exemplifying 
what  we  have  said  respecting  continuity  between  this  life  and  the 
next,  between  temporal  things  and  spiritual,  as  a  principle  under- 
lying the  whole  teaching  of  the  book. 

**  Is  there  not  also  in  the  face  of  the  dead  sometimes,  that  which 
is  suggestive  of  the  power  of  the  departed  spirit  in  the  world 
whiUier  it  has  goneP  I  have  myself  before  now  looked  upon  the 
portrait  of  the  great  musical  composer,  Mendelsaohn,  as  he  lay 
dead  in  his  bed ;  and  as  I  marked  tbe  broad  expanse  of  forehead 
and  those  finely  chiselled  features,  and  thought  of  his  wondrous 
gift  of  masio  and  of  his  pure  and  simple  life>  I  could  not  help 
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how  be  woald  increMe  the  Tolnme  and  tone  of  hearenly 
moeie,  as  his  spirit  became  oooscious  of  its  place  in  the  hearenly 
choir."    (P.  82.) 

A  sennon  on  "  The  Priesthood  of  Christians  "  comes  next,  ably 
treating  a  subject  of  abundant  controversy  and  great  importance 
at  the  present  time.  To  all  who  are  perplexed  by  the  claims  of 
Anglican  or  Bomanist  teachers  to  stand  alone  in  a  line  of  aposto- 
lical anccession,  on  the  strength  of  which  claims  the  sabmission  of 
intellect  and  heart  is  demanded,  and  would  were  it  possible  be  en- 
forced, we  commend  this  clear,  faithful,  courteous  examination  of 
the  question,  and  its  vindication  of  the  true  prieethood  of  all  be* 
lieTen,  and  of  an  inward  spiritual  as  against  an  external  official 
and  materialistic  succession  to  apostolic  work  and  honour. 

In  "  Christian  Service  and  its  Eeward  "  we  meet  with  a  broad 
acknowledgment  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Church  is  carried  on,  and  of  the  existence  of  diversities  of  gifts, 
which  may  convey  an  unintentional  but  useful  rebuke  to  enthusiastic 
minds  of  limited  range  and  culture,  who  incline  to  cherish  an  ex- 
clusive or  undue  preference  for  their  own  modes  and  methods  of 
Christian  labour. 

The  **  reward  "  is  set  forth  to  be,  in  its  essential  idea,  that  noblest 
whi^  can  be  conceived — "  promotion  to  higher  service  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord." 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  so  P  Shall  there  be  no  scope  for  the 
aclivitiea  of  the  soulP  May  we  not  rather  conceive  that  while 
nvelatioa  after  revelation  sliall  be  made  to  the  thoughtful  mind, 
while  the  quiet  loving  heart  may  hare  its  fill  of  ioy  as  it  sits  like 
Mary  at  its  Lord's  feet,  there  will  also  be  an  outlet  for  the  poetry 
of  a  Milton,  for  the  music  of  a  David,  for  the  philosophy  of  a 
Newton,  and  for  the  benevolence  of  a  Howard,  if  not  in  the  precise 
form  these  took  on  earth,  yet  in  others  f  "    (P.  123.) 

In  the  description  of  the  possible  work  of  heaven,  there  follows  a 
fine  recognition  that  all  degrees  of  religions  knowledge  may  find 
entrance  there,  each  soul's  attitude  and  disposition  towards  truth 
being  right,  though  its  ignorance  may  be  great.  None  shall  ever 
seek,  however  darkly,  after  God  in  vain. 

"  There  are  dear  children  in  heaven  who  have  need  to  be  taught 
of  the  Saviour  through  whose  love  they  have  been  delivered  from 
the  curse  of  sin  before  they  knew  its  power.  There  are  men  like 
ApoUos,  who  need  to  be  instructed  m  the  wav  of  the  Lord  more 
pmacdy*     There  are  devout  and  just  men,  lice  Cornelius,  from 
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eTeiy  nation  nnder  haarfliiy  who  need  to  be  told  of  the  divine  lore 
for  whioh  on  earth  they  jeamed»  but  of  whichi  unlike  Comelinf* 
they  were  never  told.  There  are  botlU  like  those  of  the  Athenians, 
who  had  felt  they  muBt  hare  a  Grod.  even  though  He  be  to  them  an 
unknown  God,  who  will  need  to  oe  led  into  Hie  yery  preeenoe. 
And  there  are  also,  let  ue  willingly  believe,  myriads  from  among 
the  nations  who,  in  their  striving  to.  do  the  law,  'have  shewn  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts/  who  will  have  need  to  be 
told  of  Him  who  has  fulfilled  the  rif^hteouaness  of  the  law  for  them. 
Indeed,  who  can  tell  what  work  God,  in  the  infinite  fulness  of  His 
love,  in  the  far-reaohingness  of  His  plans,  and  with  all  His  mighty 
array  of  worlds,  may  not  have  for  that  Church  to  accomplish  here* 
after,  which,  redeemed  from  among  men  on  the  earthy  is  to  be  to 
Him  a  '  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His  creatures'  P  " 


After  "  The  Terrestrial  Glory  and  the  Glory  Celestial 
terized  by  acute  perception  of  the  similitudes  between  earth  and 
heaven,  and  of  the  lessons  earthly  sights  and  sounds  may  teach  us 
of  the  better  land — comes  the  cognate  subject  of  **  The  Heavenly 
Song."    We  can  give  but  a  few  lines  on  this. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  while  the  song  was  new  in  the  perfeotion  of  tiie 
music  to  wnioh  it  was  set,  and  the  richness  of  the  voices  of  those 
who  sung,  the  very  music  itself  might  only  be  the  heavenly  render- 
ing of  earthly  strains,  and  amidst  the  voices  of  the  singers  yon 
mitfht  have  discovered  a  touch  of  the  plain tiveness  of  earth.  1  am 
told  that  in  the  new  Sunday  school  music  which  has  lately  come  to 
us  from  America,  there  are  many  clusters  of  notes  whidi  remind  a 
Lancashire  man  of  the  popular  music  of  his  native  county.  Years 
back,  perhaps,  these  were  borne  across  the  sea  in  the  hearts  and  on 
the  lips  of  emigrants,  and  having  solaced  the  latter  fbr  a  while 
amidst  the  loneliness  of  their  new  life,  they  have  taken  a  firash 
form*  and  have  come  back  to  us  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  our 
children  to-day.  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  how  vivid  or  how 
indistinct  may  be  the  remembrance  which  a  soul  entering^  heaven 
may  retain  of  its  earthly  life ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  enters 
heaven  empty-handed — shorn  and  bereft  of  all  tiiose  gifts  of  the 
intellect  and  graces  of  the  heart  which  found  their  highest  glory  in 
the  service  of  God  here.  I  love  rather  to  think  how  age  alter  ago 
the  'glory  and  honour  of  the  nations '  are  being  gathered  into  thSit 
other  world,  to  swell  the  fulness  of  its  life  and  to  increase  the 
variety  of  its  employments ;  how  gifted  fingers  may  strike  from 
heavenly  instruments  the  music  which  on  earUi  tiiey  loved  so  wdl ; 
how  voices  of  richest  tone  and  compass  may  weave  new  variations 
into  the  music  of  the  old  song."    (Pp.  149, 150.) 


Contrasted  yet  complementary  to  the  foregoing  is  the 
upon  "  The  Heavenly  Silence."    That  it  is  the  tenderesti  deepest^ 
sweetest  of  the  fifteen,  is  due  in  part  to  its  revealing  the  most  eon* 
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templfttiTe  and  myatioal  tide  of  tha  authw't  finely  bftlanoed  nature 
bat  mnoh  alao  to  tbe  eirenmittnnoee  of  iti  origin,  as  suggested  by 
tbe  desire  of  a  desrly  loved  daughter  for  rest  amidst  the  oppreasiTe 
sounds  of  long  and  somewhat  anergelio  darotion  which  reached  her 
dying  diamber  horn  a  neighbouring  ohapel.  Sest  ia  needed  from 
the  heavenly  aong — ^among  other  reaaona  for  the  aake  of  yarieiy. 

^  To  you,  my  hearera,  who  liaten  daily  to  a  tbooffand  notea  of 
birds ;  whose  eyes  look  upon  the  exqniaite  and  dive  reified  ooloura 
of  the  flowera  which  blossom  around  your  homee ;  who  note  the 
erer-changing  forms  of  the  clouds  whioa  gather  and  flit  across  the 
aky ;  who  io<NE  on  the  one  hand  to  the  bold  outline  of  those  grand 
old  hiUa,  and  on  the  other  oyer  thia  rich  and  widely  extended 
plain,  I  need  acarcely  aay  how  much  of  the  charm  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  life  we  liye  upon  it  is  due  to  the  almost  infinite  variety 
iridx  which  GK>d  haa  ffracioualy  diversified  them.  We  can  readily 
eoneeiye,  therefore,  now,  unless  our  nateres  undergo  a  radical 
change,  the  aameneaa  of  employment  even  in  heaven  would  sicken 

and  pall  upon  our  souls. E^en  if  our 

natnrea  on  their  tranalation  to  heayen  were  ao  altered  aa  to  be 
made  e^>ahle  of  bearing,  without  wearineaa,  samenea*  of  employ- 
nenty  it  ia  clear  that  such  oneness  of  occupation — ihe  excessive 
exereiae  of  our  musical  powera,  for  instance — would  b**  i*  justice  to 
o^ier  parta  of  our  nature,  would  check  ita  aptrit  of  inq  iiry,  would 
skat  up  sources  of  knowledge,  and  would  do  dishono  ir  to  God  our 
Father  by  leading  ua  to  honour  one  part  of  Hia  nature  and  of  Hia 
vofks  wnile  we  trample  with  neglect  on  the  otiiera."  (Pp.  169, 
160.) 

Thai  pauses  even  in  the  glad  notea  of  heavenly  praise  will  be 
Beaded  alao  to  giye  opportunity  for  apeeial  access  to  the  Creator 
Himself,  ia  an  idea  aet  forth  ia  a  paaaage  of  thrilling  beauty  and 
rapt  inaight  and  adoration. 

"  Silence  will  be  needed  in  heaven  for  converse.  For  converse 
with  God  our  Father  himself;  for  surely  it  is  not  presumptuous 
in  me  to  suppose  that  there  may  come  a  time  in  my  hiKtory  when 
I,  a  aingle  atom  of  matter,  a  tiny  spark  of  the  divine  intelligence, 
ahall  at  last  have  reached  the  very  centre  and  source  of  my  being, 
and  of  all  being ;  shall  feel  myaelf  happy  within  the  c>ose  emhrace 
of  the  loving  arms,  whose  furthest  reach  ia  to  the  very  ends  of 
creation,  and  looking  with  undimmed  and  unfiaazl*'d  eye  on  the 
light  from  which  all  other  light  haa  aprung,  and  of  whioh,  on  earth, 
doud  and  fire  and  Shekinah  flame  were  but  faintesit  t  kens,  I  may 
in  the  fulneaa  of  my  bliss,  in  the  perfection  of  my  beini^,  say, '  Lo, 
I  haye  heard  of  Thee  by  the  heanng  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eve 
aeethl^ee.'"    (P.  162.) 
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The  remaining  two  sermons  are  on  **  The  Ponndations  garnished 
with  Precious  Stones  *' — ingenious,  jet  not  far«fetohed|  and  full  of 
qnickeniug  and  elevating  lessons;  and  ''Jerusalem  and  Borne," 
preached  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
—catholic-spirited,  wise,  and  timely.  With  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  Congregational  polity,  Mr.  Davies  has  yet  candour  enough  to 
see  that  sectarian  and  even  church  action  may  often  be  such  as  to 
retard  rather  than  hasten  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
world ;  and  he  closes  the  discourse,  and  his  volume,  with  the  words,— 

"  Unfortunately,  there  must  always  be  some,  even  among  our- 
selves, who  will  be  obliged  to  take  their  religion  upon  trust  from 
others.  But  our  prayer  should  be  that  the  number  of  these  should 
be  lessened  dail^,  that  God  would  give  to  His  Church  a  constantly- 
growing  accession  of  reverent  inquiry,  of  simple  faith,  of  desire 
ifor  unity,  and  an  abundant  zeal,  that  so,  unhi/ndered  at  least  by  her. 
His  kingdom  may  come  and  His  will  be  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven." 

Memory  is  still  busy.  Some  of  these  sermons  we  recollect  as 
they  were  first  preached — they  have  all  been  spoken,  not  read — ^in 
a  country  chapel,  and  they  bring  back  calm  happy  Sabbaths  of  rest 
spent,  in  a  season  of  broken  health,  during  a  glorious  summer 
away  from  the  busy  town,  in  communion  only  with  God,  nature, 
books,  and  our  dear  friend.  So  to  us  they  oome — ^to  use  his  own 
words—"  as  old  friends  with  familiar  faces ; "  and  we  join  with  him 
in  bespealcing  for  them  *'  the  consideration  that  is  due  to  thought, 
redeemed  from  the  midst  of  a  busy  life  amongst  men ; "  adding, 
however,  as  we  well  may,  that  they  are  thoughts  to  instruct,  stimu- 
late, ennoble,  and  comfort — thoughts  consecrated  to  the  highest 
good  of  man,  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  the  eternal 
Father. 
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ANEW. 

AX  ADSBBSS  AT  THX  OPXlTINa  07  ▲  KSW  IS  IB. 


*Hs  only  earns  liifl  Freedom  and 

Xziatenoe 
Who  conqiien  them  anew — ^hy  Btern 

peniatenoe." —  Ooethe. 

Anw,  my  friends,  we  assemble  in 
oar  wonted  places  and  take  our  ac- 
customed seats  again,  to  continue 
the  efforts   we  have  been  making 
after    s^-improrement    in   know- 
ledge, Tiitue,  and  power.     As  we 
meet  anew  on  a  new  year — and  this 
is  the  firstling  of  our  asBOciated 
gatherings  in  the  circling  seasons  of 
another  ring  of  months—you  doubt- 
kss  antidpate  that  I  shall,  as  in 
>ear8  past,  allnde  to  the  circum- 
stanee^  and  bring  before  your  notice 
some  thoughts  baring  reference  to 
*'tbe  notch   and    nick"    in    the 
world's  Hfe  which*  has  just    been 
completed  |  and  offer  some  sugges- 
tioDS  to  you  before  we  begin  anew  the 
ordinaiT  business  of  our  assemblies. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  your  expecta- 
tions, but  I  find  that  year  by  year 
the  task  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  one  who  has  so  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed you  as  I  have  lately  done 
to  find  a  new  subject  to  discourse 
npon,  when  we  thus  meet  anew  and 
open  the  serrices  of  the  year  with 
considerations  appropriate  to    the 
•eaaon.    Of  "a  word  spoken  in  due 
season  "  we  hare  all  learnt  to  know 
the  Talue.  ■*  How  good  it  is  "  we  haye 
all  in  oar  own  ezperienoe  felt.    But 
the  Tery  importance  of  its  possible 
effects  makes  the  choice  not  only 
important  but  difficult.    To  what 
word  as  a  care-seed  of  life  can  we 


direct  attention  at  this  time  that 
will  fitly  suggest  the  past  and  its 
shortcomings,  the  present  and  its 
privileges,  the  future  and  the  possi- 
bilities and  responsibilities  that  lie 
wrapt  up  in  it  ? 

We  cannot  "let  the  dead  past 
bur^  its  dead  ;  '*  the  past  has  for  us 
an  immortal  Ufe — ^a  vitality  of  pre- 
sent influence,  of  formative  energy, 
of  recurrence  to  memory  —  that 
strange  emblem  of  resurrection! — 
and  of  pressure  on  the  conscience ; 
and  the  consciousness  our  present 
state  is  rooted  in  the  past  and  the 
present — ^which  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  past — holds  in  it  all  the  vital 
possibilities  of  the  future.  We  can- 
not dispart  ourselyes  from  the  past, 
nor  dare  we  aimlessly  disport  our- 
selves in  the  present ; — ^for  all  our 
life  is  one — one  single  solitary  out- 
stretch and  line  of  mere  moments 
linked  together  by  a  Will  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  and 
terminable  at  an  instant  of  which  we 
have  no  prescience,  and  over  which 
we  exercise  no  determinative  agency. 
Not  so  disjointed  and  separable,  as 
well  as  separated,  are  the  moments 
of  our  being  as  "the  sand-grains  in 
the  glass ;" — for  each  is  oausatively 
and  emulatively  effect  upon  every 
one  which  succeeds.  Each  feels  the 
sequence  of  the  consequence  which 
has  preceded  it,  and  the  whole 
operates  in  combined  antecedence 
upon  the  latest,  even  to  the  last. 
Our  life  is  ever  new,  but  it  is  also 
ever  old.  We  never  repeat  our 
former  selves,  but  we  each  become 
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a  new  fiMstor  ererj  moiaent  by  the 
inorement  of  experience,  thought, 
aotivitiy,  and  emotion.  With  each 
separate  moment  the  past  as  a  pos- 
session dies,  bat  with  each  moment^ 
too,  as  an  influence,  it  rises  again  to 
newness  of  life,  and  all  its  roroe  is 
reoeiyed  into  the  present,  that  it 
may  be  deyeloped  to  lighter  issaeSy 
and  so  transformed  anew. 

AneWf  then,  may  be  a  seasonable 
word  which,  being[  fitly  spoken,  may 
admit  of  suggestiyo  application  to 
our  hearts,  and  happiness  and  liyes. 
Ait0w  i  we  meet  anew,  and  so  are 
the  monuments  of  sparing  mercy. 
How  many  haye  fallen  beneath  the 
stayless  sickle  of  that  **Beaper 
whose  name  is — Death"  since  tskst 
year  dawned  in  its  Sabbath  fresh- 
ness on  the  world!  Age  and  acci- 
dent, disease  and  oUsregard  of 
healtli-measures,  pestilence  and  plea- 
sure, war  and  want  and  woe^  haye 
aU  co-operatedtofumish^ye-food; 
haye  all  been  busied  in  sktting  *'  the 
thin-spun  life"  of  mani  and  many 
who  began  the  year  anew  haye 
oeased  to  behold  the  light  of 

*'Day^  or  the  sweet  approach  of 

By^n  or  Mom 
Or  sight  of  yenal  bloom,  or  Sum- 

mm'srose^ 
Or  flocks  or  heids  or  Imman  fiMe 

Diyine," 

howeyer  loyely  or  beloyed  I  But  we 
hvi€  been  spared.  Anew  the  year 
opens  to  us;  anew  our  opportuni- 
ties are  extended,  anew  me  beats 
within  our  frame,  and  the  pulses  of 
the  heart  repeat  their  potent  pro- 
cesses; OHMS  the  task  of  life  is 
placed  before  us,  and  we  are  sum- 
moned to  lifis*s  duties,-  amtw  the 
dajs  allotted  for  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  of  intont  and  endeayour  are 
extended,  and  the  ydce  of  the 
IDirine  Taskmaster  calls  us  from 
the  market-place  to  yineyard  in 
which  our  labour  is  appomted  to 
vai  amem  the  hand  off  J)eath  has 


been  ayerted  from  the  sheaf  of  our 
deeds,  and  the  light  of  Hope  has 
been  shed  out  on  our  path  omw.  If 
this  is  so,  ought  we  not  to  endeayour 
to  liye  anewt  to  deyoto  onreelyes 
anew  to  duty;  to  form  anew  the 
purpose  of  our  liyesP 
I  say  anew;  for  I  cannot  ima- 

S*  re  that  any^  of  you,  of  us,  rather, 
ye  been  aimless  and  unanxious 
about  our  life  and  its  issues ;  I  can- 
not bdieye  that  we  haye  oonient- 
ingly  allowed  ourselyes  to  be 

**  Wind-piloted  and  monldad  by  the 
wind,** 

so  as  to  form  but  atoms  in  tha  odp 
rush  and  mixed  motiya-feroai  of 
some  chanoe-drifting 

**  Waye  of  mnlta'taidinons  life. 
That  with  the  general  moyemaii 

rolls  alonff 
To  shores  where  all  must  Tirnal  " 

I  say  anew,  because  I  assume  that 
we  haye  all,  in  tome  way,  howeyer 
unconsoioudy  or  indixeduj,  formed 
some  plan  or,  it  may  be^  dream  of 
life,  whose  issues  and  results  we 
hoped  to  make  conformable  to  a 
noble  wholeness  and  wholesomeness 
of  ideal  worth]ness,|whose  likelihoods 
would  deyelo^  into  a  reality  of 
some  diyine  signiflcanoe.  I  do  not 
suppose,  indeed  I  cannot  entertain 
the  thouffht,  that  we  haye  looked 
on  the  oay's  duty  and  the  da^s 
destiny  as  one  with  the  day's  denr^ 
and  that  while  we  haye  been  Uda 
off  to  pla^  the  chief  r42e  in  the 
drama  of  our  existence^  we  haye 
neither  comprehended  ita  nature 
nor  concerned   ourselyes  with  its 

Elot.  I  accept  it  as  a  feot  that  we 
aye  a  scheme  laid  down  whereby 
to  shape  as  fer  as  x>ossibleourliyes  s 
but  I  also  regard  this  as  a  feyomr- 
able  moment  for  reyising  aU  snoli 
idealsy  and  for  considering  them 
anew.  At  suoh  a  time  we  mayfen- 
laigtf  our  ooBoeptioiiiy  purU^  our 
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Miioiioniy  jmigp  swsj  tiie  groBanaas 
d  oar  denres,  and  qaiokeo,  exalt* 
aad  Ttfine  all  that  our  tonls  regard 
M  xeUahable.  May  I  not  eren  be 
permitted  to  regara  it  as  posrible 
that  oar  high  imaginings  of  lifo  and 
ite  csapaoitMSk  of  days  and  their 
delighta^  hare  been  doomed  to  dis- 
afypotntmenta,  and  hare  been  dashed, 
wfth  rade  shock,  against  the  stern 
leatttaea  of  social  ofavomstanoes  not 
hmdlj  disposed  towards  dreams  or 
diiiniars ;  and  somewhat  impatient 
indaed  of  those  who  appear  move 
wiapt  up  in  the  drsams  than  active 
in  ue  dxnmas  of  world-life.  Kay 
thsBB  not  be  some  in  whom  disap- 
pointment  ia  indnoing  to  look  with 
disgnat  on  men  and  things,  and  per- 
hapa  inclining  towards  despair  of 
ttion.  In  snch  cases  it  is  well  to 
iStaA  waMm :  anew  to  criticise  our 
aims  in  life,  onr  method  of  working 
them  ont,  our  spiritual  state  in 
itgsra  to  them* 

Aaiem  Is  a  word  which  is  not 

ci^    of  time    but  of  manner;  it 

impfiss  not  merely  once  again,  but 

aho  in  s  revised  style :  to  make  a 

teh  start  in  time  and  mode.  There 

an  Saw  ci  na  who  hare  attained 

Jueii  perftetion  in  onr  manner  of 

Jookhag  at  life,  or  in  the  manage- 

SMnt  «  it,  that  the  poet's  adroitly 

oompliment  can  be  truth- 

iblly  adcbeased  to  us ;— - 

"Toar  art  no  other  art  can  speak, 
and  you 
To  ahew  how  well  you  play  must 

It  ia  wen  for  us  that  we  haye  before 
us  another  opportunity  of  reviewing 
onr  intantiaiM,  of  nvising  our  mode 
of  action,  of  forming  nssh  plans, 
and  of  making  vsaolutions  for  the 
fuftne  which  may  be  better  kept 
thaa  those  in  the  past.  We  may 
endeavour  «««w,  and  we  may  anno 
attain  encBSSs,  k  in  this  new  year 
wa  hanti^  naohv  to  n-attamp^—     | 


«*  To  climb  the  aseant  of  being,  and 
approach 
For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  dt?ine." 

To  live  a  noble,  self-contained,  and 
yet  unselfish  li£B  is  a  task  not  free 
from  difficulty.    The  toil  of  soul 
required  to  sustain  a  high  level  of 
eiTort  amidst  all  the  down-dragging 
temptatioDS,    allurements,    circum- 
stances,   and    associations    of   the 
world  is  fiir  from  being  slight.    The 
heart  is  given  to  &int,  the  spirit  ia 
inclined  to  despondency,  and  the 
energies  become  laggard.    It  seems 
as  if  Fate  had  written  Impossibihty 
over  the  pathway  of  our  progress, 
and  announced  **  No  Thotoughluw  " 
over  the  course  of  our  ambition ; 
and  our  will  is  not  unfrequently 
ready  to  succumb  to  the  threatening 
oprposition  which  fancy's  phantoms 
raise  around   us.     We  Mgret  the 
efforts  we  have  made.    We  turn 
from  the  purpose  we  have  formed, 
we  hesitate  to  follow  out  the  course 
on   which  we   had   entered.    We 
begin  to  think  that  all  the  b^-past 
portions  of  our  life  spent  m  the 
endeavour  to  realise  our  aspirations 
has  been  **  time  elaborately  thrown 
away."    It  is  well  for  na  that  there 
has  been  given  us  as  a  gift  from 
heaven  a  chance  of   taking  heart 
again,  of  giving  our  thoughts  to 
considerate  reflection,  and  of  dedica- 
ting our  efforts  anew  to  the  effect- 
ing of  onr  object.    In  the  great 
ever-recurring  Debate  of  Ufo  we  can- 
not forego,  and  we  cannot  forget,  the 
past ;  we  dare  not  neglect  the  pre- 
sent, and  we  must  not  suffer  des- 
pair to  rob  the  iuture  of  the  £iith 
hj  which  fresh  force  is  gathered  for 
the  putting  forth  of  the  fortitude  of 
the  spirit  for  the  mastery  of  events. 
The  effective  forces  of  the  soul 
are  such  that  we  must  look  forward 
and  move  onward  i  the  aspirations 
of  a  genuinely  human  spirit  lead 
man  upward  and    Godward,   and 
theraby  a  lirii^  self-hood    is  at- 
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tained.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
actire  sympathies  of  existence  we 
yearn  to  accomplish  somethuig 
worth  living  for;  we  feel  ourselves 
impelled 

"  To  urjre  bold  Tirtue's  unremitted 

nerve, 
And  make  the  strong  divinity  of 

soul 
That  conquers  chance  and  fate." 

And  under  the  impulse  of  this  im- 
press of  heaven  in  the  heart  of  man 
we  exert  high  hope,  we  plan  with 
earnest  thought  the  prosress  of  the 
aims  we  have,  "And  ml  each  mo- 
ment with  a  moment's  task.*'  But 
the  anooess  gained  is  not  stimulating 
enough,  and  we  begin  to  grudge  our 
toil ;  the  applause  won  is  not  suf- 
ficiently exciting,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  balance  the  labour  against 
the  reward ;  the  obstacles  appear  to 
multiply  as  we  daily  renew  our 
exertions  to  remove  them,  and  we 
grow  impatient  on  seeing  that 

"The  various  lot  of  life 
Oft  from  external  circumstttnoe  as- 
sumes " 

an  aspect  we  had  never  calculated ; 
or  the  desire  of  our  heart  changes, 
and  then  we  contemn  and  condemn 
the  old  and  seemingly  heart-woven 
purpose  of  our  life ;  so  that  not  un- 
frcquently  even  we 

"Shall  find 
Caprice    in    solemn  creeds;     and 

gravest  faith 
Change  with  the  scene  and  hour." 

Still  when  despondency  and  hope' 
lessness  anew  assail,  let  us  give  heed 
again  to  the  inner  monitions  of  the 
heart,  and  we  may  discover  grounds 
for  thinking  that  we  may  recom- 
mence our  task  and  yet  prevail. 
Hope  may  gild  anew  omr  patnway, 
and,  as  the  sun  renews  to  ns  the 
day,  it  may  confer  upon  us  en- 
couragements to  act  anew  in  the 
Cuth  which  overcomes  opposition, 


and  transforms  even  failure  into  a 
guide  towards  success :  and  eveo  at 
the  worst  we  know  that  it  is  certain 
as  the  heaven's  Ught  that 


cc 


'  They  never  fail 
Who  die  in  a  great  cause. 


«» 


Aneio  then  let  ns  give  the  fraeh 
hours  of  the  firstlings  of  the  year 
to  new  and  noble  self-communin** 
and  fellow-feeling ;  devote  ourselves 
to  the  tasks  of  our  life  with  a  higher 
earnestness  and  a  holier  forth-Iook ; 
and  consecrate  our  own  souls  to 
grander  and  fuller  manifestation  of 
all  that  makes  life  precious  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  co-mates  and  com- 
rades in  the  common  round  of  the 
world's  duties ;  for  we  may  be  well 
assured  that 

*"Tis  in  the  lofty  hope,  the  dailj 
toil, 
'Tis  in  the  gifted  line 
In  each  fair  thought  divine 
That  brings  down  Heaven  to  light 
our  common  toil," 

that  man's  noblest  task  is  found. 
Anew  let  us  resolve,  anew  aspire; 
anew  let  us  straggle  and  toil ;  anew 
let  us  go  forward  on  the  path  of 
duty,  onward  to  the  work  that  lies 
nearest  us ;  let  us  press  upward 
anew,  and  anew  devote  our^elvee  to 
Qodward  exertions.  Anew  let  us 
seek  to  develop  our  self-hood  to  its 
noblest,  and,  as  our  names  are  en« 
rolled  anew  in  the  book  of  a  new 
year's  life,  let  as  anew  endeavour 
not  only  to  be  created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus,  but  in  Him  be  pre* 
pared  to  walk  in  newness  of  life;  for 
(to  quote  again  from  QoBthe)— 

"  Mighty  are  the  world  deatroyora, 

conquering  in  warlike  strife — 
More  noble  are   the  sin-viotors 

who  subdue  their  soula  in  life. 
Mighty  are  those  fearless  heroes 

who  the  world  can  overawe:-- 
Mightier  still  the  sonl-rsformer 

who  obeys  each  GM-ipade  law* 
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liighty  is  theacoptre-wielder  who 
controls  the  world  with  art — 

Mightier  the  passion-thwarter 
vho  can  goyem  his  own  heart !" 

To  this  end  put  forth  all  your 
soul's  energies  anew ;  and  may  the 


Gfed  of  all  grace  sanctify  us  each  to 
Himself— aud  this  New  Year  to  us. 
I  can  only  reiterate,  lire  anew  |  and 
crave  God's  blessing  on  our  aims 
and  eflTorts.  So  be  it  I  and  we  say 
anew — Adieu ! 


®&^  Injqnmr. 


QmgTIOllS  BXQUXSIKG  AlTSWBiUi. 

961.  What  are  the  best  books 
oonreying  information  regarding  the 
nature,  constitution,  history,  forms, 
peenliaritiee,  and  changes  in  the 
Houses  of  Legislature  in  this  coun- 
try?—O.S. 

962.  Can  you  inform  me  whero  a 
good  impartial  "history  of  political 
parties  ean  be  had  P-^Q.  S. 

9e».  The  Bight  Rer.  J.  W.  Co- 

leoso,  D.D.,  has  acquired  much  note 

in  reoeot  times.    Could  you  kindly 

supply  an  outline  of  the  chief  events 

of  his  life,  &c.  ?— A.  H.  C. 

964.  Who  was  Henry  Neele,  the 
poei,  Ac.  ?— A.  H.  C. 

965.  What  are  the  precise  oharao- 
toristics  of  the  Lancasterian  System 
of  Xdueation,  and  the  Madras,  or 
Bdi's  System  ?— S.  J. 

966.  Who  was  the  originator  of 
Sunday  schools?— J.  W.  P. 

967.  Who  was  the  inventor  of 
the  SlOTtrie  Telegraph  P— J.  W.  P. 

968.  What  does  the  phrase 
« Overland  Boute*'  mean?— M.  M. 

969.  Oao  you  tell  me  who  is  the 
author  of  these  four  Imes,  and  could 
tuj  of  your  readers  supply  the  re- 
matuder?— 

"  Jfy  wife  and  my  wee  things  are 
treasures  of  pleasure. 
With  love,  smiles,  and  prattle 
'    We're  happy  aa  kings  { 


Though  poor  we  have  still  the 
best  blessings  of  treasure. 
Without  the  dull  care  its  pos- 
session aye  brings." 

— B.  C.  D. 

970.  What  other  plajs  beside 
"Alkestis**  did  Euripides  write? 
Is  there  anybody  likeJy  to  do  for 
them  what  Browning  has  done  in 
Balau9tion*8  adventure— so  beauti- 
fully criticised  in  the  previous  vo- 
lume ?— B.  C.  D. 

971.  Information  desired  on  the 
following  points,  vis.  :— 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  an 
aotuazy  ? 

2.  Does  it  take  a  long  and  severe 
course  of  study  to  become  such  ? 

8.  I  am  in  the  office  of  an  ac- 
countant at  present,  and  have  there 
learned  (among  other  things)  the 
ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic.  I  wish 
to  become  an  actuary,  and  desire  to 
know  what  course  of  study  you 
would  advise  me  to  take  to  become 
Buch.    Please  name  books. 

4.  Are  there  any  institutes  which 
encounige  young  men  to  become 
actuaries  by  examinations,  &c.  ? 

6.  Whether  is  the  profession  of 
an  accountant  or  actuary  of  a  higher 
pecuniary  or  social  standing,  or 
could  both  be  followed  out? 

6.  Which  would  you  advise  me 

to  follow.  Of  both  P--JUTBKIB, 
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Fro&BBor  Menddasohn  is  bring- 
ing out  a  book  about  the  relfttiona 
of  his  father  to  Goethe,  in  which 
iereral  of  Gk>ethe*s  poems  hitherto 
not  printed  will  be  published. 

A  **  Lezioon  Homerioum,"  edited 
by  Dr.  H.  Bbehr,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  chief  Helleniste  of  Qee* 
manjf  is  in  process  of  issue  from 
Berlm. 

A  *'  Dictionarr  of  the  Words  con- 
tained in  Luthers  Writings,"  by  Ph. 
Hietz,  YoL  I.,  has  just  bean  pub- 
lished. 

'*A  Sstory  of  the  Soman  Stage," 
by  Prof.  O.  Bibbeck,  is  in  prepara- 
tion. 

A  new  Trench  Quarterly — ^an 
oigan  of  modem  philology,  to  oc- 
cupy itself  with  the  language  and 
Uterature  of  the  Neo-Latm  coun- 
tries— has  been  commenced  in 
France  with  the  title  Somania. 

A  complete  and  uniform  series  of 
the  works  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
is  in  the  course  of  issue. 

Benan  has  been  restored  to  his 
chair  in  the  College  of  France^  and 
has  renewed  his  political  dispute 
with  Dr.  Strauss. 

An  official  Histoiy  of  the  late 
War  between  France  and  Germany 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Prussian 
senoal  stail^  and  a  truislation  of  it 
has  been  tmdartaken  by  the  English 
War  Office. 

A  third  Tolume  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman's  "  Miscellanies  *'  is  in  the 
press. 

A  new  work  on  '*The  Sciences  of 
Nature  and  the  Science  of  Man,"  by 
Dr.  Noah  Porter,  is  to  be  published 
here  shortiy. 

**Cobdea  Olub  Essays,  Series 
Second,"  are  in  the  press. 

**  Thoughts  upon  Qoremment," 
1^  Arthur  Helps,  will  piobaby  be 


accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  lobsnl- 
ConserratiTe  coalition  with  Lord 
Derby  as  its  chief! 

'^Selections  from  the  MSS.  of 
Hone"  are  in  preparation. 

LongfeUow's  *<DiTine  Tzagedj*' 
has  bMn  accepted  by  the  oritioa  as 
not  unworthy  of  its  subject,  and  the 
Ber.  P.  H.  Waddell,  biographer  of 
Bums,  is  about  to  issue  a  fiTe-aec 
drama,  composed  about  twenty 
years  ago^  entitled  **  Behold  thie 
Man,"  as  j7asftoit-«fMili  are  ooming 
into  vogue. 

At  Wehnar,  Shakspere's  ^  Men- 
sure  for  Measure"  has  been  bioa|^ 
out  on  the  German  stage  in  a  ver- 
sion by  G.  yon  Tinoke. 

The  Comptet  Mendu§  for  Nor. 

fires  an  elegant  enlogium,  by  M. 
>umas,  on  the  late  moatrioos  Sir 
Boderick  L  Muxoluson,  who  was 
one  of  the  foreign  assooiatee  of  the 
Institute  of  France. 

Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  editor 
of  the  Oongr^ffottonaUHf  Boston, 
U.S.,  is  in  England  eoUeoting  maike- 
rials  for  a  histoiy  of  the  founding  of 
the  New  England  colonies,  with  rs- 
forence  to  the  religious  idea  out  of 
which  the  formation  grew. 

The  Chaucer  Sode^  seek  for  vo- 
lunteers to  make  a  eomplote  ^os- 
sarial  oonoordanoe  to  Chanoer^a 
works,  to  be  compiled  frtnn  the 
Sooiel^'s  editions  as  they  prooaed, 
and  to  contain  oomplate  lists  of  the 
poet's  rhymes. 

Piof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvaid, 
contemplatea  a  new  edition  off  the 
beat  dd  English  balkds,  with  aU 
their  difEbrent  versions,  and  with 
frill  introductions,  giving  sn  ^ffffwrnit 
of  aU  like  baUads  in  aU  the  Bnxo- 
pean  languagea. 

The  Dimmatisti  of  the  Bcitom- 
tion  ars  aboul  to  be  NprmlBd. 
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THE  POWEE  OF  PAELIAMENT  IN  POLITICS. 

'*  A  Tigilant  and  jealous  eye  orer  executory  and  judicial  magistracy ;  an 
anxioas  care  of  public  money  ;  an  openness  approaching  towards  facility 
to  public  complaint, — these  seem  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  a  House 
o    Commons." — Edmund  Burke. 

**  A  BECOKSTi  rxTTiOK  of  the  representatiye  system  on  fixed  and 
definite  principles  is  not  at  present,"  as  J.  8.  Mill  remarks,  **  to  be 
looked  for."  The  reason  why  this  is  not  to  be  expected  the  author 
of  "  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Eeform"  does  not  supply.  We 
venture  the  opinion  that  it  is  because  no  fixed  and  definite  prin- 
ciples have  been  reached  by  the  people  in  regard  to  a  right  and 
proper  representative  system.  Parliament,  as  it  is  at  present  eon- 
itituted,  is  an  historic  embodiment  of  centuries  of  political  change, 
challenge,  compromise,  and  co-operation.  Englishmen  justly  ad- 
mire it  for  its  workability,  and  the  adaptive  ver^iatiUfcy  of  which 
it  is  capable,  as  well  as  for  the  noble  traditions  that  cast  their  glory 
round  it ;  for  the  heroic  renown  that  belongs  to  it,  and  for  the 
patriotic  purposes  it  has  fulfilled.  "  England,"  as  John  Bright  has 
»aid,  **  is  the  ancient  country  of  Parliaments.  We  have  had  here, 
with  scarcely  an  intermission,  parliaments  meeting  constantly  for 
six  hundred  years ;  and  doubtless  there  was  something  of  a  par- 
liament even  before  the  conquest.  England  is  the  mother  of  par- 
liament." "  Not  only,"  as  A.  O.  Butson  notices,  '*  is  our  own  th 
only  nation  in  the  world  that  possesses  [historically  consecrated] 
parliamentary  institutions,  but  the  whole  course  of  our  history  and 
the  social  and  other  circumstances  which  have  descended  to  us  are 
exceptional."  We  have  proceeded,  in  fact,  on  accident  and  prece- 
dent rather  than  on  principle. 

But  in  our  day  the  haphazard  plan  of  moving  along  somehow 
to  right  ends  ought  not  to  be  that  on  which  human  happiness 
should  depend.  We  ought,  from  an  experience  of  parliamentary 
Icipslation  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  centuries  or  so,  to 
have  been  able  to  deduce  before  this  time  some  more  perfect 
method  of  managing  the  civic  goTernment  of  this  land*    Expedi* 
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ency  should  only  be  tolerated  and  submitted  to  until  the  proper 
principles  'Of  things  hare  been  discovered ;  and  continual  pressure 
should  be  exercised  upon  those  in  power  to  displace  the  expedient 
by  the  just.  It  is  a  fortunate  accident  in  our  constitutional  history 
that  the  expedient  has  generally  been  foreseen  and  adopted  just 
at  the  latest  moment  at  which  th«  anomalies,  confusions,  delays, 
defects,  and  palpable  errors  of  our  parliamentary  system  were  be- 
coming unendurable ;  and  peace  has  been  effected  by  a  compromise 
which  brought  things  nearer  in  practice  to  that  form  of  political 
superintendence  on  which  the  people  of  Britain  belieye  the  pros* 
perity  of  nations  depends,  an  executive  which  wields  power,  and 
claims  assent  and  obedience  to  its  demands,  as  the  agent  of  the 
final  and  irresponsible  court  of  political  appeal — the  freely  expressed 
opinion  of  the  citizens  of  the  land,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
entire  nation,  through  rightly  authorized  representatiTes,  in  the 
principle  and  methods  of  government  employed  and  enforced. 
This  happy  circumstance,  however,  does  not  justify,  still  less  does 
it  sanctify  the  parliamentary  history  of  centuries.  Were  it  to  be 
regarded  as  doing  so,  it  would  justify  and  sanctify  the  maxim  that 
reform  ought  rather  to  be  conceded  to  interested  agitators  and  an 
infuriated  people  than  to  honest  theorists  and  patient  philosophical 
investigation  undertaken  by  the  citizenry  in  their  own  behalf.  To 
make  sure  that  a  state  ijhall  be  self-sustained  and  self-sufiBcing,  we 
must  secure  the  general  assent  and  consent  of  the  governed  to 
those  measQrea  which  are  undertaken  for  the  promotion  or  the 
defence  of  the  "  common  interest  and  concernment  of  all  men  in 
the  well-being  of  the  stdte."  Parliamentary  privileges  must  not 
override  popular  rights  ;  and  the  administration  must  not  attempt 
to  usurp  power  or  function  to  which  the  agreement  and  concurrence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  community  has  not  been  given  in  some 
form  or  other.  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  parlia- 
mentary political  power  is  self-government  by  the  people.  By 
parliamentary  government  is  meant  the  choice  of  legislators  by  the 
citizens,  in  the  free  and  unbiassed  ^ercise  of  the  suffrage ;  and  the 
responsibility  to  these  legislators,  so  elected,  of  the  executive  and 
administrative  departments  of  the  official  holders  of  ministerial 
power.  Government  derives  its  supremacy  from  the  vfill  of  the 
Parliament,  and  possesses  it  so  long  as  that  will  is  given  in  its 
favour ;  but  Parliament  delegates  that  power  as  the  agent  of  the 
people. 
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"  Public  opinion  is  alreddy,  as  every  one  now  sees  that  it  is,  the 
ruling  power  in  the  last  resort."  The  House  of  Commons  is  the 
grand  tonrnament  field  in  which  the  power  of  Tarious  opinions  is 
tested ;  "  the  place  where  —  to  quote  .  J.  S.  Mill  again  —  the 
opinions  which  divide  the  public  on  great  subjects  of  national 
interest  meet  in  a  common  arena,  do  battle,  and  are  victorious  or 
TanquLshed."  Hence,  besides  being  an  instrument  of  government, 
*'  Parliament  is  a  grand  institution  of  national  education,  having  for 
one  of  its  valuable  offices  to  create  and  correct  that  public  opinion 
whose  mandates  it  is  required  to  obey."  Its  educative  efficiency  is 
due  to  the  freedom  of  discussion  it  employs  and  enjoys ;  and  it 
woidd  be  still  more  valuable  in  the  direction  and  correction  of 
pnblic  opinion*  if  that  opinion  were  so  thoroughly  organized,  and 
BO  patently  brought  before  this  convention  of  superior  minds,  that 
erery  opinion  of  any  weight  or  force  would  obtain  an  opportunity 
of  engaging  in  equal  conflict  with  its  antagonists  and  rivals,  with 
the  right  to  utter  all*  that  could  be  said  in  its  favour  and  in  dis* 
fa? our  of  opposite  views,  with  full  freedom  of  explanation  and 
rejoinder.  A  great  abridgment  of  the  time  spent  by  the  Legisla- 
tue  in  investigation  might  be  made,  if  such  a  form  of  procedure 
coold  be  adopted,  as  would  enable  the  holders  of  definite  opinions 
to  leeore  that  the  best  that  could  be  said  in  their  favour  should  be 
ttid,  be  duly  considered,  and  either  replied  to  or  complied  with. 

According  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  power  of  Parliament  is 
tninseendent  and  absolute.  This  opinion  takes  the  form  of  the  com* 
OMQ  phrase,  "  Parliament  is  omnipotent.*'  It  is,  however,  only  so 
Wsuae  opinion  is  an  omnipotence  over  persons  and  causes,  and 
thii  might  it  is  on  which  the  power  of  Parliament  rests.  Nothing 
is  80  productive  of  tyranny  as  the  idea  of  the  possession  of  irresist- 
ible power ;  and  we  fear  that  from  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  basis 
of  iU  legislative  might  and  administrative  supremacy,  Parliament  is 
f«lliiig  into  the  usual  error  of  despots — over-rule, — 

'*  Making  obedience  too  indefinite, 
As  taxed  with  all  the  vanities  of  might." 

It  is  of  some  importance,  at  this  time,  to  fix  and  settle  in  our  minds 
lome  definite  idea  of  the  power  of  Parliament  in  politics,  not  only 
in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared,  as  subjects,  to  obey  all  right 
^d  proper  behests  of  the  Legislature ;  but  also  that  we  may  use 
meanii  and  influences  to  restrain  within  their  right  limits  the 
<iectftions  of  the  high  courts  of  Parliament. 
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Parliament  is  the  representatiye  of  opinion;  opinion  may  be 
embodied  as  parly  or  sect,  association  or  institute,  but  it  is  as  re- 
presenting the  opinion  of  the  party  or  sect,  not  as  merely  being  a 
partisan  or  a  Fectarian,  that  a  member  is  chosen.  The  ideal,  and 
.  the  right  aod  true  ground  of  representative  government,  is  that 
it  is  not  "opinion's  shadow,"  but  opinion's  potency.  On  this  acconnt 
it  is  thit  candidates  put  forth  in  their  addresses  a  statement  of  their 
viewg,  of  the  measures  they  are  desirous  of  supporting,  and  of  the 
course  of  legislation  of  which  they  are  in  favour.  They  all,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  ground  their  claims  upon  the  suffrage  of  the  electors, 
on  the  accordance  of  the  opinions  they  profess  with  these  which 
the  voters  are  supposed  to  hold,  and  invite  co-operation  for  their 
success  from  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  political  confession  of 
faith  rhey  hare  laid  before  their  several  constituencies.  Ostensibly, 
too,  each  member  is  chosen  because  of  the  measures  to  which  he  is 
prepared  to  give  legislative  sanction,  of  the  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive to  whom  he  is  willing  to  give  a  preference,  and  of  the  means 
he  is  desirous  of  seeing  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  the  pros- 
perity pf  the  nation.  It  is  certain  that,  in  practice,  other  matters, 
in  some  cases,  form  the  grounds  of  decision ;  but  professedly  and 
confessedly  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  is  made  at  each  election. 
And  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  in  proportion  as  this  deference  to 
public  opinion  is  genuine,  unfeigned,  and  acted  on,  that  elections 
pecure  the  benefits  they  are  intended  to  insure.  Only  by  this  being 
felt  as,  in  genera],  the  true  reason  for  the  election  of  those  who  form 
the  representative  body  of  the  people,  can  that  sense  of  a  com- 
munity of  interest  and  purpose  which  gives  unity  and  strength  to 
a  state  be  secured,  and  only  thus  can  the  .due  sense  of  reciprocal 
responsibility  of  elector  and  representative  be  maintained;  and 
when  this  fails  to  be  generally  the  case,  no  appeal  to  privilege  will 
uphold  the  influence  of  the  Commons'  legislature. 

In  order  that  the  organs  of  our  political  life  may  be  capable  of 
giving  adequate  expression  and  effect  to  the  national  will,  their 
operations  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  true  elements 
of  political  power.  In  the  midst  of  divergence  of  interest  and 
diversity  of  gift  the  common  will  of  the  common  weal  must  be 
sought ;  and  this  will  of  the  people,  in  its  corporate  form,  must  be 
R )  trained  that  no  one  shall  seek  his  own  special  good,  except  as  a 
partner  in  and  a  partaker  of  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  al).  A 
von  monwoallli  must  be  aggregated  by  a  sense  of  hnman  fellow- 
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ahip^  and  not  hj  the  coante  ties  of  seifishness  and  self-seeking. 
The  political  faith  of  modern  nations  lias  become  more  elevated 
than  the  political  aims  of  the  modern  rulers  of  societies  and 
gOTemmenta.  Men  have  now  formed  the  idea  that  it  should  be  the 
distinct  purpose  of  the  political  schemes  of  statesmen  not  to 
agj(Taadize  classes,  or  exceptional ize  families,  but  to  raise  and 
ennoble,  refine  and  unite  the  entire  community ;  to  weaken  the 
feeling  of  class  isolation,  and  to  strengthen  the  concord  of  all  by 
the  creation  of  an  aspiration  in  all,  for  a  constitutional  unity,  in 
which  the  doing  of  one's  life>duties,  whatever  they  are,  shall  be 
sure  of  the  rewards  of  well-doing,  and  the  honours  of  a  righteous 
appreciation, — in  which  labour  shall  bring  no  -degradation  and 
inherit  no  disrepute,  and  in  which  mere  wealth  shall  receive  no 
honour  and  poisess  no  privilege— except  that  of  devotin;;  it  all  the 
more  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  the  accomplishment  of  bene- 
ficent ends  by  well-devised  means. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  diversity  of  gifts  t>hall  ccaae,  that 
diversity  of  effort  shall  be  impeded,  or  that  diversity  of  honour 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  only  supposed  that  in  iho  State, 
and  in  all  that  concerns  the  State,  the  dominant  aim  shall  be  to 
•eeure  the  due  exercise  and  the  true  reward  of  the  worth  oi'  tiie 
worthiest ;  that  personal  worth  shall  prevail  over  pecuniary  wealth  : 
that  pelf  shall  not  override  self;  that  the  good  of  the  common- 
veilth  thall  be  the  universal  aim,  and  that  all  life  as  it  tends  to 
that  end  shall  be  guarded  and  cared  for,  provided  not  only  with 
fitting  protection,  but  secured  in  legitimate  reward.  The  organic 
condition  of  modern  civilization  is  not  personal,  social,  or  proprie- 
tary equality,  but  the  civic  equality  of  each  citizen,  not  only  in  the 
eye  of  the  law-— which  is  the  embodied  will  of  the  people,  but  in 
his  right,  under  due  qualifications,  to  be  consulted  in  the  making 
or  the  reforming  of  laws,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  purposes  of 
government.  Only  so  can  the  strife  of  party  and  the  passions  of 
lelf-interest  be  allayed;  only  so  can  the  desire  be  fostered  and 
cherished  in  a  community  that  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  their 
nation  should  be  dearer  than  the  triumph  of  any  party,  or  the 
victory  of  any  interest.  Towards  such  a  form  of  political  aspira- 
tion the  people  of  modem  times  have  been  making  slow  but  pro- 
gressive advances,  but  the  rulers  of  states,  hemmed  in  by  the  tradi- 
tionary policy  of  class  and  party  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  height 
of  this  great  argument— 'that  the  proper  purpose  of  statecraft  is  to 
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proride  for  the  proper  deyelopment  of  indiTidual  life  in  saoh  a  way 
that  all  that  promotes  the  citizen's  interests  shall  also  further  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  purport  of  onr  present  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  discover 
what  are  the  rightful  limits  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Parliament 
over  society  ;  where  does  the  authority  of  Parliament  begin*  and 
how  far  does  it  extend  V  How  much  of  human  life  is  amenable  to 
civic  law,  and  how  much  should  be  free  from  the  domination  of 
society,  that  therein  the  individual  may  be  a  law  unto  himself  F 
We  can  only  determine  the  power  of  Parliament  in  politics  by 
fixing  in  some  way  on  a  line  of  demarcation  between  that  part  of 
life  in  which  the  individual  is  chiefly  interested,  and  over  which  his 
power  should  be  supreme,  and  that  portion  of  human  existence  in 
which  society  is  chiefly  interested,  and  over  which  its  power  should 
be  exerted. 

The  state  is  the  safeguard  of  social  and  co-ox>erative  life.  Every 
one  who  receives  the  protection  of  the  State  for  himself  and  his 
property  is  bound  in  return  to  observe  towards  the  other  members 
of  the  state  the  same  or  equivalent  precautions  against  injuring 
them  as  they  are  compelled  to  use  towards  him  as  a  subject  of  its 
laws,  and  a  partner  in  its  collective  existence ;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  effectively  possible  for  the  State  to  exist  as  a  protective 
agency,  each  member  ought,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived, 
to  be  regarded  as  bound  to  bear  a  share  of  the  labour,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  requisite  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  take  his  share  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make,  that  the  defence  of  the  several  members  of  the 
state  may  be  secured  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  mjuzy  and  moles- 
tation may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  or  extent. 
This  the  State  ought  to  have  full  power  to  insist  upon  and  enforce, 
in  order  that  all  who  receive  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
protective  organization  of  the  state  may  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their 
duties  and  see  to  the  observance  of  law  and  right.  Thus  far  should 
the  State  extend  the  range  of  its  dominion,  but  in  civilized  states  it 
ought  to  possess  no  wider  sway  or  more  intensive  action.  If  it 
arrogates  more  power  by  force  and  might  the  State  is  a  despotism, 
whatever  its  external  nominal  form,  and  however  it  may  shadow 
over  its  tyranny  by  the  glowing  and  glosing  phrase  of  paternalism. 
Parliament  ought  to  protect  us  from  an  administrative  and  execu- 
tive Government  which  could  exert  despotic  power ;  and  it  should 
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eqnallj,  by  the  exercise  of  critical  and  cautious  legislation,  seoore 
UB  from  laws  which  assume  that  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  tutelage, 
and  therefore  requires  the  extension  over  it  of  a  wise  and  judicious 
paternal  care.  On  neither  hand  should  the  State  be  allowed  to 
make  a  serf  of  self,  nor  should  humanity  be  sacrificed  to  urbanity, 
or  indinduality  to  civilization. 

With  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie  we  believe  that  ''  the  world  is  con- 
stmcted  on  the  principle  of  variety.    Variety  is  the  greatest  possible 
wealth  of  the  world ;  monotony  is  feebleness,  weakness,  and  barren- 
neu.     Originality  is  a  valuable  element  in  human  affairs."   '*  The 
initiation  of  all  wise  or  noble  things  comes,  and  must  come,  from 
individuals — ^generally  at  first  from  some  one  individual."     "In 
proportion    to  the  development  of  his  individuality    each  person 
becomes  more  valuable  to  himself,  and  is  therefore  capable  of 
being  more  valuable  to  others.    There  is  greater  fnlness  of  life 
about  his  own  existence,  and  where  there  is  more  life  in  the  units 
there  is  more  in  the  mass  which  is  composed  of  them.*'     "  The  free 
development  of  individuality  is  one  of  the  leading  essentials  of 
well-being.*'     "  It  is  only  the  cultivation  of  individuality  which 
produces  or  can  produce   well-developed    human  beings ; "   *'  it 
brings  human  beings  themselves  nearer  to  the  best  thing  they  can 
be.**    "  To  give  fair  play  to  the  nature  of  each  it  is  essential  that 
different  persons  should  live   different  lives."    These  disjointed 
pbrasee  from  J.  S.   Mill's  splendid  Areopagitical  treatise  "On 
Liberty,"  are  brought  together  to  show  and  to  advocate    "the 
absolute  and  essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its 
richest  diversity."    We  maintain  that  fulness  of  life  is  only  con- 
sistent with  fulness  of  freedom  to  be  original — to  be,  that  is,  one's 
self,  rather  than  a  replica  in  thousandfold  of  somebody  else ;  and 
that  the  sphere  of  Government  ought  not  to  be  extended  further 
than  nature  intended,  but  should  be  sedulously  restrained  within 
the  conditions  of  securing  the  order  and   progress  of  mankind  in 
individuality  and  sociality. 

There  are  three  bases  of  political  power  which  ought  to  meet  in 
conjoint  effectiveness  in  all  who  are  to  hold  a  share  in  the  con- 
stitutional action  of  the  community :— 1,  knowledge/  2,  self- 
regpeet ;  and  3,  organized  readiness, 

I.  Knowledge  is  here  employed  in  an  extensive  sense,  as  implying 
tlie  possession  of  the  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  on  which 
opinions  are  formed,  and  the  exercised  capacity  of  deducing  from 
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the  facts  which  yield  the  premiBes  the  proper  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Th^  power  of  ignorance  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  incorporated  amongst  the  forces  legitimately 
available  in  bringing  about  political  change.    The  class,  the  party, 
or  the  statesmen  who  employ  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to  effect 
their  purposes  are  traitors  to  the  true  interestfi  of  humanity,  to 
genuine  civilization,  and  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  nation  la 
which  such  a  power  is  used,  in  whatever  form  that  power  is  used  : 
as  brute  force  in  riot  and  disorder ;  as  prejudice,  agitation,  clamour, 
and  rowdyism ;  or  as  conspiracy,  whether  in  secret  clubs  or  organ- 
ized confederacies,  it  is  inimical  to  the  civic  interests  of  men.     A 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  truth,  and  a  conviction  of  the  safety  of 
truth,  are  indispensable  to  statecraft.    I^othing  else  will  nerve  a  man 
to  live  his  life  hopefully,  bravely,  and  nobly,  like  a  faith  in  the 
indestructible  supremacy  of  truth,  and  a  determination  to  do  its 
behests  and  to  endure  its  results.    Truth  is  only  attainable  through 
knowledge — knowledge  of  facts,  and  of  the  conclusions  rightly  to 
be  drawn  from  these  facts. 

II.  Self-respect  is  employed  here  to  imply  a  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  individuality  we  are ;  a  noble  feeling  of  the  daty  dne 
by  us  as  persons  in  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  right  competent 
to  be  claimed  by  us  as  members  of  the  community ;  an  honest  dis- 
position not  on^y  to  act  wisely  and  worthily  in  our  own  sphere,  but 
also  to  maintain  our  right  to  oonsiderateness  and  fairplay  in  the 
State  action  which  concerns  us.  We  do  not  believe  that  "  aelf- 
love  and  social  is  the  same ;  "  nor  do  we  think  that  self-love  is  the 
prime  mover  of  the  nobler  class  of  minds.  We  are  ready  to  grant 
—What  Milton  affirms — that — 

"  Ofttimes  nothing  profits  mora 

Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 

Well  managed ;  *' 

but  self-esteem  too  oft  exalts  itself  into  egotism,  and  results  in  rash 
self-sufficiency  or  stupid  self-conceit,  and  those  who  are  strongly 
under  its  power  are  often  "  by  the  blast  of  self-opinion  moved  " 
to  wrong  courses,  both  personal  and  political.  No  such  over- 
fulness  with  one's  own  affairs,  but  a  modest,  decent,  self-reliant 
confidence  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  our  own  nature,  position, 
duty,  and  capacity,  is  what  we  advocate ;  a  feeling  which  will  pre- 
vent men  either  from  doing  wrong  to  others  or  of  enduring  self- 
wrong  when  inflicted  by  others,  and  prevention  is  in  our  power. 
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This  self-respect  is  honest  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  banishes 
the  possibility  of  class  interest  or  class  cringing  from  civic  ex- 
istence. It  regards  dntifnlness  as  the  test  of  worth,  and  impresses 
on  the  man  who  performs  his  social  duties  the  right  to  demand  the 
recognition  of  the  State  in  protection  and  in  principle. 

But  though  selfhood  should  be  cultured,  selfishness  and  self-will 
ought  to  be  strictly  and  carefully  restricted.     The  narrow  theory 
of  life,  that  it  is  self-deyelopment,  must  not  be  too  readily  granted, 
sound  thongh  it  seems.    We  require  to  regulate  self-development 
by    self-control;  and    lest   self-control  should  fail  in  its  active 
efficiency,  we  must  fortify  it  and  protect  the  selfhood  of  others  by 
civic  government.     Self- development  claims  that  all  human  facul- 
ties should  be  unfolded  and  cultured ;  and  that  none  should  be 
rooted  oat,  consumed,  or  neglected :  but  it  does  not,  or  at  least 
ought  not  io  demand  that  no  restraint  should  be  exercised,  that 
no  self-denial  should  be  practised.     Self-censorship   is  iudispcn- 
sable,  and  self-indulgence  is  reprehensible.      It  is  only  in  matters 
which  do  not  specially  and  primarily  affect  others  that  individuality 
should  be  permitted  to  assert  itself.    Men  ought  only  to  be  free  to 
carry  out    in  their  lives  without  hindrance   those  opinions   and 
practices  which  do  not  injuriously  affect  their  fellow  men,  those, 
that  is,  which  they  can  pursue  and  act  upon  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  which  they  either  cannot  or  do  not 
involve  any  others — at  least,  not  without  their  own  will  and  consent, 
given  BO  guardedly  as  not  to  endanger  or  afflict  any  other  directly 
or  indirectly  as  an  involuntary  sufferer.    Whosoever  is  permitted 
to  choose  his  own  plan  of  life  for  himself,  must  not  only  look  to 
his  own  pleasure,  but  care  also  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
or  may  be  involved  in  his  plans.     *'  He  must  use  observation  to 
see,   reasoning    and   judgment    to   foresee;    activity   to   gather 
materials  for  decision,  discrimination  to  decide;  and  when  he  has 
decided,  firmness  and  self-control  to  hold  to  his  deliberate  decision," 
sad  to  abide  by  all  the  consequences  of  his  aforethought  plan. 
He  is  bound  not  only  to  develop  himself,  but  so  to  develop  him- 
self as  to  hinder  or  impede  in  no  way  or  circumstance  the  self- 
deTelopment  of  any  other.    "  To  be  held  to  rigid  rules  of  justice 
for  the  sake  of  others,  develops  the  feelings  and  capacities  which 
have  the  good  of  others  for  their  object."    Civic  government  is  the 
means  by  which  men  endeavour  to  influence  and  compel  men  to 
respect  the  riglits  of  each  other,  and  to  fulfil  their  respective  re* 
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Bponsibilities  in  a  straightforward  and  honourable  manner.  "  Oyer 
himself,  over  his  own  body  and  mind/'  as  J.  S.  Mill  remarks,  "  the 
individual  is  sovereign."  But  it  is  odIj  over  himself  that  he  is 
sovereign ;  and  so  soon  as  he  intrudes  upon,  interferes  with,  injures, 
or  impedes  the  personality  and  selfhood  of  another,  he  is  an 
offender  against  the  first  law  of  life — the  inviolability  of  self.  That 
the  selfhood  of  each  may  be  duly  and  truly  respected,  power  must 
be  given  to  decide,  determine,  arrange,  and  legalize  all  those  forma 
of  life  which  may  permissibly  be  exercised  without  infringement  of 
this  canon  of  self-inviolability ;  and  to  adjudicate  upon  and  pro- 
scribe all  those  forms  of  life  which  threaten,  or  are  likely  to 
lessen*  impede,  or  render  insecure  the  selfhood  imperilled  by  the 
influences,  activities,  impulses,  or  determination  of  others.  This 
must  be  done  in  order  that  socialism  may  not  encroach  on  aelfism, 
and  that  selfism  may  not  destroy  socialism. 

III.  Organized  readiness  is  not  employed  to  indicate  approval  of' 
clubs,  societies,  confraternities,  leagues,  alliances,  institutions,  or 
associations  of  a  secret  character.  We  think  that  opinion,  pro- 
perly formed  and  legitimately  expressed,  is  the  very  heart-core 
of  representation.  When  we  speak  of  representing  the  nation  we 
really  mean,  or  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  Members  of  Parliament  do 
not  go  to  the  Houses  of  Legislation  to  represent — as  the  siting  in  a 
question  in  addition,  represents  in  a  brief  abstract  the  several  units 
included  in  the  figures  put  down — the  persons  who  have  their  re- 
sidenoe  in  the  voting  centres,  from  which  they  receive  the  majority 
which  exalts  them  to  that  position.  They  do  not  in  that  sense  re- 
present their  constituencies.  It  is  not  in  that  sense  that  constitu- 
encies require  representation.  l9'o  one  pretends  that  personal 
representation  is  possible.  Representation  in  all  cases  falls  back 
from  being  that  of  persons  to  being  that  of  opinions.  Were  thin|;s 
properly  managed  in  regard  to  parliamentary  representation, 
opinion  would  be  the  supreme  influence  in  elections,  and  elections 
would  give  indubitable  indication  of  the  state  of  opinion.  There 
would  then  be  a  true  ratio  between  the  opinions  of  the  nation  and 
the  representatives  of  these  opinions  in  the  parliamentary  parties 
in  the  House.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  having,  the  intel- 
ligently formed  opinion  of  the  community  in  organized  readiness 
to  declare  itself. 

Members  of  Parliament  are  not  mere  impersonal  delegates ;  they 
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are  Bot  simply  thinking,  talking,  and  voting  machines ;  the  oensns- 

taken,  regiatran,  and  statisticians  of  opinion.    They  ostensibly 

are  dected  as  representatives  of  the  opinions  of  their  oonstitnencies, 

bat  they  are  also  elected  to  be  the  counsellors  of  the  administrative 

and  the  controllers  of  the  executive  government.    The  apjtlication 

of  the  opinions  of  the  constituency — or  rather  that  party  in  the 

constituency  from  which  he  holds  his  rights  and  place, — is  left  to 

the  honest  discretion  of  the  member.    Every  political  opinion  is 

based  upon  some  fundamental  fact  or  truth,  or  something  which  is 

aeoepted  aa  such;  and  each  political  opinion  tends  towards  the 

accomplishment  of  some  desirable  end  in  legislation  or  civic  life. 

Between  the  opiuion  held  by,  or  rather  let  us  say  represented  by 

members  of  Parliament,  and  the  view  tbey  must  take  of  civic  and 

social  questions,  or  the  advice  they  should  give  in  regard  to  civic 

and  social  proposals,  there  must  be  a  certain  relatedness,  and  the 

member  who  has  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  any  given 

opinion  or  set  of  opinions,  is  bound  in  common  honesty  to  give  no 

vote  which  shall  oppose  or  nullify  the  ends  proposed,  or  the  aims 

advocated  by  those,  of  whose  opinions  he  became  by  implication  and 

engagement  the  representative  and  the  advocate.    As   a  matter 

of  compact,  no  less  than  as  an  affair  of  individual  honour,  any 

aegjiect  to  advance  the  interests  or  to  advocate  the  tenets  of  those 

▼bo  ehoose  a  member — much  less  any  opposition  to  them — is  a 

hreuh  of  (implied)  contract,  which  is  censurable. 

While  we  do  not  think  that  the  Parliament  of  Britain — or  indeed 
mj  legislative  council  elected  as  representative  of  the  people — is 
or  ought  to  be  a  set  of  delegates,  deputies,  or  ambassadors,  con- 
gKgated  together  as  the  holders  of  substantial  and  definite  com- 
znands,  to  vote  for  or '  against  any  given  series  of  settled  proposi- 
tions ;  we  do  certainly  maintain  that  there  is  a  ratioual  and  moral 
obligation  incumbent  on  every  representative  to  observe  consistency 
in  his  political  life  by  supporting  and  promoting  those  legislative 
^actments  which  promise  best  to  secure  the  triumph  of  those 
opinions,  of  which,  as  a  professed  adherent,  he  has  been  elevated  to 
hin  position  as  a  member  of  tho  supreme  council  of  the  nation. 
Whensoever,  a  representative  ceases  to  hold,  uphold,  and  use  every 
influence  he  can  for  the  success  of  the  opinions,  by  the  profession 
of  which  he  was  chosen,  he  virtually  ceases  to  be  the  representative 
of  his  conatitnents,  and  if  he  continue  to  hold  his  seat  it  is  and  can 
be  only  to  die  ultimate  detriment  of  the  purity  and  the  power  of 
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Purliament.  For  the  power  of  Parliament  depends  on  the  ynirity 
and  thoroughnesa  with  which  it  represents  opinion.  If  bj  force  of 
iiUTuhers  it  restrains  the  passage  of  a  resolatelj  held  opinion  of  the 
people  from  passing  into  law,  it  is  a  tyranny ;  and  if  through  per- 
sonal influence  it  loiters  behind,  and  does  not  keep  abreas*  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  ineffective,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  the  State  with  a 
less  good  than  it  might  and  ought. 

Four  things  Parliament  exists  to  protect  and  promote  the 
development  of:— 1,  persons;  2,  activities;  3,  iuterests ;  and  4f 
opinions.  Political  logic  refers  only  to  the  greater  or  less  accuracy 
of  the  opinions  held  by  the  people,  and  certified  to  the  nation  ao 
such  by  the  representatives  legally  elected.  Law  embodies  opinion 
when  it  hss  .been  duly  ratified.  If  an  opinion  is  passed  into  law 
which  does  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  public  conscience,  it  U 
likely  to  fall  into  disuse,  or  to  induce  connivance  at  the  breach  of 
it ;  and  if  laws  are  retained  on  the  statute-book  later  than  the 
convictions  of  the  people  sanction  them,  they  must  either  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  be  covertly  transgressed,  or  be 
resisted  and  rebelled  against.  Over-legialation  and  under-legisla- 
tion  are  alike  signs  of  a  radically  false  notion  of  the  power  of 
Parliament  in  politics.  Parliament  is  the  agency  by  which  opinion 
makes  its  transition  into  law,  and  by  which  the  laws  of  the  past 
are  broken  down  before  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  time.  Opinion 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  state.  Parliament  is  the  nutritive  system 
by  which  the  old  is  absorbed  and  dismissed,  while  the  new  is 
employed  to  build  up  and  replace  what  has  been  taken  away  ;  so 
that  opinion,  which  was  at  one  time  dynamic,  becomes  static  as 
law,  and  thus,  by  keeping  in  constant  equipoise  the  duplex  forces, 
it  maintains  order  while  progress  is  secured. 

As  opinion,  the  public  voice  has  no  force  to  use,  except  tbat  of 
evidence  and  reasoning ;  not  until  it  is  organized  and  fitly  arranged 
in  harmony  ^ith  the  past,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  for  the 
proper  progress  of  the  future,  does  it  possess  legal  force.  Parlia- 
ment is  the  final  organizing  agency  of  public  opinion ;  but  it 
cannot  organize  public  opinion  into  a  finality. 

In  regard  to  opinion.  Parliament  is  neither  expected  to  bear  the 
initiative,  not  even  should  it  be  expository  of  it.  It  ought  to  be 
deliberative,  adjudicative,  organizing,  and  determinative.  Were 
this  recognised  and  acted  upon,  an  immense  amoont  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  would  be  saved.    Under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
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House  of  Commons  is  a  place  for  making  an  impresnion,  several 
hundreda  of  men  of  few  ideaa,  many  words,  and  great  self-esteem, 
resolote  on  making  speeches,  air  their  opinions — and  sometimes 
oolj  their  vocabulary — in  delivering  harangues  which  do  not  tend 
to  legislative  action.  This  they  do  to  the  hindrance  of  the  business 
of  the  nation,  to  the  impeding  of  the  due  consideration  of  public 
questions,  and  to  the  encouraging  of  a  false  idea  of  the  place  of 
Parliament  as  a  civic  institution.  Opinions  ought  to  be  initiated 
in  social  assemblies,  in  organs  of  thoughti  in  vehicles  of  intelligence 
and  speculation;  but  they  ought  only  to  make  their  appearance  in  Par- 
liament as  the  main  matter  of  discourse,  when  claiming  parliamentary 
sanction  and  adjudication — deliberation  [preliminary  to  legislation. 
Three  departments  of  government  ought  to  be  kept  quite  dis* 
tmcfc  in  their  purpose,  though  brought  into  close  unity  in  their 
action, — deliberation,  administration  and  execution. 

DeUberation  is  the  department  which  falls  to  Parliament.  Its 
duty  is  to  decide  on  what  opinions  are  so  specifically  ripe  for 
organized  adoption  as  to  be  fit  for  being  passed  into  law;  to 
eriticiBe  the  method  and  form  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  practical 
legalization  to  these  determinate  opinions ;  and  to  supervise  the 
course  taken  by  the  administrative  and  the  executive  that  a  bond 
fide  adoption  of  the  determination  of  Parliament  is  made  and 
carried  out.  But  it  is  not  the  place  of  Parliament  to  administer. 
It  may  control,  but  it  should  not  do  the  detailed  work  of  adminis- 
tration. "Every  branch  of  public  administration  is  a  skilled 
boaiaess,  which  has  its  own  peculiar  principles  and  traditionary 
nilea,  many  of  them  not  even  known  in  any  efiectual  way  except 
to  those  who  have  at  some  time  had  a  hand  in  carrying  on  the 
bonaess,  and  none  of  them  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  per- 
sons not  practically  acquainted  with  the  department."  The  special 
acta  of  administration,  therefore,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  form  no 
proper  part  of  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  or  even  reviewed  by 
Parliament.  It  determines  the  purpose  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  those 
who  exercise  the  ministerial  functions  of  government  require  to 
see  that  it  is  done,  or  show  that  the  best  efforts  have  been  made  to 
accomplish  it« 

Hence  Parliament  has  the  power  of  passing  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministerial  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  to  with- 
hold from  the  executive  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government, 
unless  those  whom  it  recognises  as  the  proper  parties  are  placed  in 
office,  or  express  and  satisfactory  guarantees  have  been  given  that 
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the  party  in  power  ghall  implement  the  requirements  of  the  deli- 
berative council  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  exeoatiye  power  in  the  State  ought  to  be  distinct  from  and 
only  representatively  present  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature.  It 
should  be  jealously  and  zealously  held  aloof,  either  from  unduly 
influencing  or  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  national  assemblies. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  faction  and  unstained  by  contro- 
rersy.  Its  impartiality  should  be  secured  by  making  its  duty  be  to 
accomplish  the  designs  and  carry  into  effect  the  laws  as  they  are 
and  have  been  determined  to  be.  Parliament  ought  to  insist  on 
this,  but  it  should  not  claim  more.  Indeed,  when  Parliament  has 
done  its  duty  effectively  and  fully,  as  the  organizer  of  opinion  into 
law,  people  and  parliaments,  magis tries  and  ministries,  generals, 
ambassadors,  and  official  agents  of  all  kinds  whatever,  including 
the  sovereign,  should  be  brought  into  and  kept  under  subordination 
to  the  law.  Law  should  be  the  supreme  sovereign  of  society,  and 
Parliament  should  be  the  protector  of  the  pact  of  the  people  which 
oonstitutes  Polity. 

The  true  polity  of  the  perfect  State  is  cultured  opinion  perfectly 
represented,  honestly  deliberated  upon,  properly  transmuted  into 
law,  impkrtially  administered  and  fully  carried  out  by  an  executive, 
controlled  by  and  amenable  to  those  who  are  sent  to  Parliament  to 
determine  on  those  politic  grave  counsels  which  should  hold  rule  in 
the  commonwealth.  "  The  power  of  Parliament  in  politics  "  de- 
pends on  its  being  a  perfect  reflex  of  the  organized  opinion  of  the 
people  i  a  fairly,  honourably,  and  impartially  chosen  body  of  men, 
who  give  effect,  in  the  obrious  and  plain  meaning  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  constituencies,  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  those 
who  elect  them.  Then  the  laws  which  they  sanction  are  received 
with  favour  and  obeyed  with  readiness  by  the  people,  and  no 
thought  of  tyranny  or  injustice  enters  their  minds;  then«  too, 
over  the  administrative  and  the  executive  agencies  of  Grovernment 
their  power  can  be  exercised  with  the  direct  irresistibility  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  Every  instance  of  election  which  is  marred 
by  undue  influence,  bribery,  or  intimidation,  lessens,  not  only  the 
purity,  but  the  power  of  Parliament.  It  occasions  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people ;  it  enables  the  Government,  by  a  to  quogue  ar- 
gument, to  set  aside  the  decisions  which  have  been  carried  by  the 
votes  of  those  who  enter  Parliament  by  false  pretences.  The  power 
of  Parliament  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  purity  as  a  representative 
assembly. 
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AFFIBMATIVJB  ABTICLl. — II. 

The  time,  has  come    when   the    queBtions    in^olTed   between 
betierers  and  unbelieyers  in  the  Bible  and  in  ChriBtianity  most  be 
taken   np.      Those    who  know    anything  of  the    conditions  of 
society  in  the  large  centres  of  population  in  onr  country  must 
know  that  many  have  fallen  away  from  faith  in  Christianity,  in  dis- 
appointment at  the  ineptitude  of  its  truths  to  bring  them  comfort, 
and  the  powerleasness  of  its  precepts  to  induce  those  who  profess 
their  faith  in  it  to  ameliorate  their  condition.    They  listen  to 
fierce  attacks  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  religion  established 
by  law ;  statements  made  in  antagonism  tOj  in  disapproval  of,  or 
in  disregard  for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  are  received  with  glad- 
BCM,  and  doubts  not  only  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Bible,  but  of  its 
authority  over  the  life  and  conscience  of  man,  are  widely  enter- 
tained.   That  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach,  preach,  and  defend 
it8  doctrines,  keep  themselves  rigidly  to  their  pulpits  and  prayer 
meetings,  where  they  are  protected  from  opposition,  and  are  afraid 
to  meet  the  opponents  of  Christianity  and  the  advocates  of  secular- 
ifioi  face  to  face  on  public  platform,  or  in  controversy  upon  equal 
terms,  appear  to  them  pretty  sure  proof  that  they  have  little  faith 
in  the  truthfulness  of  their  creeds.    And  that  professing  Christians, 
chnrch-goers  and  chapel  men,  grind  their  faces — ^being  the  faces  of 
the  poor, — and  show  so  little  sympathy  for  their  sorrows  and 
nifienngs,  they  regard  as  evidence  that  tbey  do  not  believe  what 
they  profess.    They  see  in  Christianity  a  set  of  dogmas  on  the  right 
interpretation  of  which  there  are  so  many  disputes,  from  the  various 
interpretations  of  which  so  many  sects    have    arisen,  that  the 
quarrels  which  have  so  arisen  have  embittered  society ;  and  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  have  faith  in  the  truth  of  a  religion  ostensibly 
founded  on  love,  which  results  in  so  much  hatred.     Accepting  this 
opinion  as  well  founded,  we  affirm  that  in  either  way  this  fact  may 

be  explained,  Christianity  is  unfavourable  to  human  progress. 
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For,  firsts  if  Christianity  is  so  indefinite  in  its  statements  of 
doctrine,  that  age  after  age,  as  time  rolls  on,  the  difSculty  of 
knowing  what  it  teaches  men  to  believe — and  which  if  they  do  not 
believe,  it  affirms  they  must  perish — grows  greater  and  greater,  it 
cannot  have  favoured,  but  it  must  have  opposed  the  progress  of 
men.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  quarrels,  contentions,  persecu- 
tions, wars,  struggles  of  sects,  and  enmities  among  the  closest  re- 
lations, are  beneficial  to  man ;  and  yet  we  learn  from  history,  and 
know  by  experience,  that  such  consequences  have  ensued.  When 
we  see  and  hear  teachers  of  Christianity  fired  with  zeal,  rating, 
hating,  and  excommunicating  each  other,  denouncing  the  holders 
of  opposing  creeds  as  children  of  perdition  and  aliens  from  Grod, 
how  can  it  be  believed  that  it  is  a  gospel  of  peace  that  is  come 
among  us^f  by  the  fruit  a  religion  produces  its  worth  is  to  be 
judged  ? 

I.  To  Christianity  is  due  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  wars 
that  have  been  waged  upon  the  earth — religious  wars.  We  have 
had  wars  from  many  causes — wars  of  race,  wars  from  historic 
enmities,  wars  in  revindication  of  boundaries  infringed,  wars  in  re- 
taliation for  interferences  with  the  private  affairs  of  other  nations, 
wars  of  ambition,  wars  about  colonies,  wars  in  regard  to  political 
institutions,  wars  in  consequence  of  breaches  of  neutrality,  wars 
arising  through  accident,  and  wars  originating  in  political  pro- 
paganda ;  but  none  of  them  have  equalled  in  virulence  and  violence 
the  wars  of  religion.  If  we  think  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  days 
of  Constantine,  those  originating  in  the  causes  of  the  schism 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  Crusades,  the  wars  of 
the  Eeformation  and  the  League,  the  wars  of  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland,  and  the  various  wars  in  Italy  and  Spain,  having  a 
religious  origin,  down  to  the  Crimean  war  in  the  East,  and  the 
Franco- German  in  the  West,  there  is  included  a  catalogue  of  woes 
primarily  refer rible  to  religion,  and  of  course  to  the  Christian 
religion  as  it  is;  that  is,  as  the  religion  of  creeds,  confessions, 
forms  and  ceremonies,  sects  and  parties.  It  is  certain  that  these 
great  crimes  against  humanity  and  social  progress  are  due  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  churches,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  matter 
Christianity  has  been  opposed  to  human  progress. 

II.  Christianity  has  been  so  inimical  to  human  progress  as  to 
have  ext'ited  sc^  iam  and  sectarianism,  to  have  introduced  division 
and  persecution,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 
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It  is  indispntable  that  even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
heresies  and  schisms  were  known.  It  is  equally  undeniable  that 
these  schisms — originating  in  diflference,  not  of  spirit,  but  of  opinion 
^led  to  the  most  disastrous  inhumanities  and  barbarities.  It  was 
bsd  enough  when  heathens  persecuted  the  Christian  church  for  the 
faith  and  loye  they  practised  and  exercised :  but  it  was  beyond 
expression  horrible  when  Christian  sect  persecuted  Christian  sect, 
and  excelled  in  barbarous  hard-heartedness — even  those  who  had 
nothing,  and  professed  to  have  nothing  except  the  light  of  nature 
to  guide  them.  There  is  no  bloodier  page  in  the  record  of  human 
histoiy  than  that  on  which  the  details  are  given  of  "how  these 
Christians  hate  one  another."  The  annals  of  the  Inquisition  are 
the  undying  disgrace  of  Christendom,  and  the  history  of  the  Star 
Chamber  in  our  own  country  is  not  less  replete  with  horrors  than 
thatofthe  other  lands  in  which  Christianity  held  rule.  Even  till 
the  hour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  how  much  required  to  be 
endured  by  professing  Christians  from  professing  Christians !  and 
what  hates  even  now  are  comparable  to  the  hates  of  the  sects  ? 

IIL  Christianity  is  inimical  to  human  progress  by  its  basing 
salvation  on  creeds  rather  than  deeds,  and  hence  by  inducing  men 
to  belieTe  that  if  they  give  their  assent  and  consent  professedly  to 
Bome  shibboleth  of  the  sects  they  are  enrolled  among  the  bands  of 
the  saved — ^the  signal, "  all  right,"  has  been  put  up  for  them  in  their 
progress  to  "  a  better  land." 

It  is  quite  true  that  men  are  told  in  church  that  they  ought  to 
act  as  becomes  their  creed ;  but  the  main  insistance  is  that  they 
should  be  right  in  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Yet 
the  exposition  of  that  faith — on  which  salvation  depends— differs  in 
every  sect ;  and  stranger  than  all,  though  so  much  depends  on  the 
possession  of  the  true  faith,  each  sect  clamantly  denounces  every 
other  as  wrong  and  asserts  its  own  rightness,  while  no  honest  steps 
are  taken  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  There  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  this  a  divorce  between  faith  and  practice,  and  it  is  very  mar- 
vellous to  observe  how  the  Sabbath-day  confessions  or  professions 
of  the  members  of  our  churches  contrast  with  their  week-day  lives 
and  social  practices.  Men  who  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  profess 
their  love  to  (jK)d  and  their  charity  to  men,  seek  high  profits,  de- 
ound  rack-rents,  pay  low  vrages,  claim  long  hours  of  service,  and 
exercise  all  sorts  of  petty  tyrannies  and  extortions  wherever  they 
ean;   they  are   keen  creditors,  and  not  at  all  averse  either  to 
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defrauding  their  neighbour,  if  it  can  be  done  with  a  fair  face,  or  to 
distressing  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Their  creed  is  perhaps 
good  enough,  their  practices  are  yile.  To  give  men  hope  of  salva- 
tion who  thus  separate  between  their  faith  and  their  practice,  and 
live  or  profess  to  Jive  a  life  of  doablene^s — believing  a  creed  with 
their  intellect  or  their  heart,  and  practising  in  their  everyday 
oondact  things  which  belie  their  creed,  cannot  but  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  man ;  for  man's  whole  nature  is  one,  and  it  ia  an 
9utrage  on  common  sense  to  saj  that  a  man's  heart  is  right  with 
Gk)d  while  his  actionii,  which  proceed  out  of  the  heart,  are  disgrace- 
ful and  discreditable.    Yet  the  churches,  which  have  a  self-purging 

^power^  in  their  keenness  afler  sectarian  success  retain  men  among 
their  numbers  who  notably  love  Mammon  a  great  deal  better  than 

,  €k>d,  and  who  are  known  to  exhibit  in  tLeir  business  transactions 
that "  covetousness  which  is  idolatry."  Who  are  the  money-lenders 
of  ,the  day  P  who  are  they  who  struggle  after  shares  realizing  high 
diiridends  P  who  are  they  who  are  proprietors  of  insanitary  houses 
let  at  burdensome  rents  P  who  are  they  that  evict  tenantry  and 
dismiss  workmen  for  giving  honest  votes  P  who  are  they  that  use 

^ ,  short  measures  and  employ  unequal  balances  P  who  are  they  that 
issue  deceptive  advertisemeuta  P  who  are  ihey  that  manufacture 
and  sell  intoxicating  drinks  P  who  are  they  who  profit  from  the 
vending  of  quack  medicines  F  who  are  they  who  flourish  upon  the 
hypocrisies  of  life  in  false  jewellery,  ia  shoddy  clothing,  in  aham 
religious  books,  and  a  thousand  etceteras  of  dishonesty  P— are  they 
all  numbered  among  the  outcasts  from  the  church  as  offenders 
against  the  Church,  Christianity,  and  Christ  P  Yerily  no !  They  not 
unfrequently  occupy  high  seats  on  the  platforms  of  religious 
Societies,  prominent  places  among  the  managers  of  churches  and 
chapels ;  they  frequently  make  their  very  profession  of  religion 
a  source  of  personal  profit.  Thifl  is  opposed  to  the  true  progress 
pf  man,  Ist,  by  destroying  in  men  the  first  principles  of  conscien- 
tiouanesB ;  2nd,  by  creating  a  general  feeling  of  the  prevalence  of 
hypocrisy ;  3rd,  by  giving  a  quasi-Christian  sanction  to  those 
practices  which  are  not  denounced  in  and  expelled  from  the 
churches ;  4th,  by  enthroning  formalism  among  those  who  reckon 
themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
It  is  in  vain  tq  say  Christianity  teaches  otherwise.     A  chain  is 

.  Quly  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.    Every  religion  makes  the  same 
elaim,  that  it  teaches  better  things.    "  By  their  fruits  shall  y^  know 
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IktfiiL"  Does  ChrUtiaaity  teach  otberwise  eifectiyely  ?  Under  the 
Graat  lotpector  of  thei  School  of  Ohriflt,  how  many  professing  dis- 
eiple*  wiH  be  able  to  maJce  a  pass  at  the  examination  P    C.  W.  P. 

KJtGJLTlVB  ABTICLE.— II, 

Wb  think  that  the  question  with  which  this  paper  is  headed  may 
be  met  with  this  other  question,  Has  Christianity  promoted,  and 
does  it  still  promote  hnmao  progress  P  If  it  oan  be  shown  that 
Clmstianity  hae  from  its  introduction  to  the  present  time  promoted 
human  progress,  and  that  it  still  promotes  it,  that  will  be  a  snf- 
fieieDt  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  question,  Is  ChrutianUy 
eppoeed  to  human  progreee  t  To  this  we  shall  address  ourselTes^ 
fiz.,  to  the  showing  that  the  effect  of  Christianity,  from  its  intro- 
duction to  the  present  time,  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  advance  the 
progress  of  the  human  race. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  whole  Gentile 
world  was  laying  in  a  state  of  heathenish  darkness.  The  disciples 
were  commissioned  by  Christ  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  in  all 
Bttiona.  An  occurrence  in  itself  calcuUted  to  hinder  the  gospel^ 
tod  intended  by  men  to  have  that  effect,  was  made  by  God  to  be 
ihe  BieanB  of  spreading  the  gospel. 

Hie  occurrence  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the  raising  of 
penecntion  against  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  effect  of  that  per- 
seeation  being  to  seatter  abroad  the  members  of  the  Church,  who 
iH&ereTer  they  went  preached  the  word.  Thus  the  persecution 
which  waa  designed  by  Satan  and  by  men  to  stop  the  preaching  of 
the  goapel  was  the  means  of  its  being  preached  where  it  had  nerer 
been  proolaimed  before,  and  where  it  would  not  then  have  been 
preached  but  for  that  persecution  (Acts  viii.  1 — S).  The  Scriptures 
inform  us  that  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  by  that  persecution 
trarelled  as  far  as  Cyprus,  preaching  the  word  there  (Acts  xi.  19). 
After  this,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  at  Antioch,  where  their 
preaching  was  received  by  many  of  the  Gentilei  (Acts  xiii.  42,  48), 
ss  also  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiii.  42,  48 ;  Acts  xiv.  21,  22).  At  Athens, 
when  Paul  preached  there,  the  [city  was  wholly  given  to  idolatry. 
It  is  related  by  Pausanias  that  the  Athenians  had  an  altar  for 
Mercy,  another  for  Shame,  another  for  Fam«,  and  another  for 
Desire ;  also  that  they  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  twelve  gods,  and 
thai  they  might  be  sure  of  all,  they  erected  one  to  an  unknown  god. 
Indeed,  they  had  so  many  gods  that  Petronius  jestingly  said','^Our 
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oonntry  is  so  fiill  of  deities  that  one  may  more  easilj  find  a  god  thjoi 
a  man."  When  Paul  had  addressed  the  Athenians,  some  of  them 
beliered  his  preaching  and  claye  to  him  (Acts  xrii.  16,  34).  At 
Corinth  Paul's  preaching  was  greatly  blessed,  as  also  at  Epheaus ; 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  city  being 
that  many  who  had  used  magic  arts,  being  coovinced  of  the  folly 
and  evil  of  them,  brought  the  books  by  which  they  had  learned 
those  arts  and  burned  them.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  Paul  draws  an  awful  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  in  his  day.  The  yilest  of  practices  then  generally  pre- 
vailed. Sodomy  was  prevalent  amongst  the  greatest  philosophers. 
Kven  those  of  them  most  noted  for  morality  are  charged  with  it. 
And  this  sin  has  generally  been  most  prevalent  where^dolatrj  and 
infidelity  have  been  rife,  and  has  been  more  so  in  this  nation  when 
Christianity  has  been  the  least  influential,  and  deism  and  infideli^ 
have  been  most  rank.  Surely  in  these  days  of  enlighteument, 
when  superstitious  observances  are  so  justly  held  in  contempt,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  even  by  those  who  are  not  in  love  with 
Christianity,  that  when  Chnstianity  had  the  effect  of  leading  men 
from  the  worship  of  Diana  and  of  other  idols,  and  from  the  practices 
of  soothsaying,  necromancy,  and  conjuration,  as  well  as  from  in- 
dulgence in  the  most  abominable  deeds,  it  was  promotive  of 
human  progress,  and  therefore  is  not  opposed  thereto. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various  religious  systems  which 
Christianity  has  been  the  means  of  delivering  many  nations  from 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  will  be  evident  that  instead  of 
opposing  it  has  greatly  advanced  human  progress. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Fetishism  was  once  universal ;  in 
many  of  which  it  has  been  entirely  rooted  out,  while  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  it  is  declining  through  the  means  of  the 
difiusion  of  Christianity.  In  some  countries  where  Fetishism  has 
prevailed,  serpents  have  been  worshipped  in  temples  by  priests  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Whenever  any  eatable  article  was  made  a 
fetish,  nothing  of  that  sort  was  consumed  by  the  individual,  who 
regarded  that  article  with  superstitious  reverence,  while  he  con- 
sumed without  hesitation  what  others  considered  to  be  holy.  The 
quality  of  the  object  which  was  invested  with  di? inity  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  slightest  importance.  It  might  be  a  piece  of 
rag,  or  of  bone,  or  of  any  other  substance,  yet  it  was  believed  io 
pooMii  a  power  which,  when  evoked,  was  able  to  incline  the  deity 
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to  eomply  with  the  wishes  of  the  worshippers.  Sorely  that  whieh 
has  detivered*  and  which  still  deliTers  from  snoh  degradinfi^ 
beliefs  and  practices,  is  not  opposed  to  hnman  progress,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  promotive  thereof! 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  8outh  Sea  Islands  in 
the   earl^  part  of  the  present  century  has  been  the  means  of 
abolishing  cannibalism,  polygamy,  and  a  variety  of  revengeful  and 
iavage  usages.    It  has  led  to  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
observance  is  ahoctys  productive  of  beneficial  effects,  as  its  desecra- 
tion is  ever  attended  with  many  other  evils,  whether  that  dese- 
ovtion  be  perpetrated  by  youths  or  by  adults.    The  introduction 
of  Christianity  always  and  everywhere  has  a  civilizing  effect.    In 
various  parts  of  the  globe  it  has  in  recent  times  been  attended 
with  tiie  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing,  with  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  other  books  into  the  languages  of  the  natives  of  those 
psrts,  and  with  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
many  useful  arts.    The  civil  polity  of  heathens  is  intimately  inter- 
woven with  their  sanguinary  idolatry,  and  when  the  latter  is  sub- 
verted by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  other  perishes  in  its 
rains,  while  laws  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  more  meroifbl 
lad  righteous  spirit  of  the  purer  faith.    We  believe  these  state- 
ments to  be  undeniable,  and  how  can  they  be  admitted  without 
the  icknowledgment  that  Christianity  has  greatiy  forwarded  human 
progress? 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  religions  system  of  Hindostan,  into 
whieh  part  of  the  world  Christianity  has  penetrated,  and  where  it 
hss  obtained  converts,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  denied  that  a 
religion  which  delivers  from  such  a  system  as  Brahmaism  is  oon- 
doeive,  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  human  progress.  By  the  divi- 
lion  of  Hindoo  society  in  castes,  each  caste  being  compelled  to 
oonfine  its  attention  to  certain  departments  of  knowledge  and  of 
bosineis,  it  was  impossible  for  any  individual  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  society ;  all  motives  to  exertion  or  to  mental  improvement  were 
taken  away,  as  the  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  deeds  would  bring 
no  honour  to  a  person  of  low  caste.  Whatever  the  mental  abilities 
of  a  Soodra  might  be,  a  Soodra  he  must  remain.  If  a  man  were 
a  snake-catcher,  all  his  sons  must  be  snake-catchers  likewise* 
Under  this  system  there  was  a  total  subversion  of  all  moral  dis^ 
tinetions  in  the  classification  of  acts  as  offences ;  those  which  are 
natorally  indifferent  being  classed  with  heinous  immoralities,  the 


esisog'ofiliingsnforbidclen  beisg  put  on  ihe  flame  footitig^a/tDViid^r^t 
Unclerthk  sygtem  paiticuiav  devotees  have  'signalieed  their ^pie^' 
by.endiffiDg  Borere  tortarefl  with  a  .firmikesa  w«rthj-of  a  better 
cause,  roasting  themselves  before  huge  fires^i— holding , their  JuiDds 
above  their  head  till  the  power  of  bringing"  them  down  again  has- 
been  lost)  clenching  the  fist  till  the  nails  penetrated  thet-palnuii 
and  pfrformiog  various  suicidal  aets.    Surely  the  religion  wkiek- 
ha«  delivered  from  such  a  eoul-abasing  and  soul- withttringtsyateai 
haa  been  promotive  of  human  progress  I 

Christianity  mu^t  be  helpful  to  human  progreas,  inasuHieh  as  it 
enjoins  love,  forbearance,  forgiveneaa,  -  gentleness^  benevoleBoe^ 
peace,  uprightness,  self-denial,  and  derotedneesK  to  the  •  welfaee  x>£  > 
others.  Its  spirit  may. be  seen  in  its  undermentioned'  preoeptf . 
"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you^do 
ye- even  so  to  them"  (Matt.  vii.  12).  "Eeoompease  to  nojnan 
evil  for  evii"  (Bom.  xii.  17).  "Let  no  man  seek  his  own,,  but 
ev^ry  man  another's  wealth "  (1  Cor.  x.  24).  "  Bear  ye  one 
Brother's •  burdens "(GkL  vi.  2)*  "As  we  have  therefore  oppee* 
tunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men  "  (GaL  vi.  10).  *'  Putting  away 
lyings  speak'  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour"  (fiphes.  ir.  25). 
"  Let?  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  whichis  good,  that  he  may  4iave 
to  inve  t6  him  that  needeth  "  (Ephes.  iv.  28 ).  Christianity  not  only  • 
enjoins  the  practice  of  such  beneficial  precepts  as  these,  butwhear* 
ever  it  is  received  into  the  heart  it  leads  to  the  performance  of 
them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  some  of  whose  deeds  we  have  a 
record  in  the  Scriptures,  e.y.,  Paul,  Dorcas,  &c. ;  as  also  in  the  lives 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Whitfield,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
many  others.  Wheresoever  Christianity  is  received  into  the  bearl 
it'controlaevil  passions,  tempers,  and  dispositions,  as  wrath,  malioe, 
envy,  hatred,  revenge,  intemperance^  lying,  and  dishonesty :  and 
the  restraining  of  sncfa  evils,  with  the  bringing*  into  operation- of 
their  opposite  virtues,  must  be  promotive  of  human  progress,  there- 
fore  Christianity  is  promotive  thereof. 

Again,  Christianity  is  not  opposed  to  human  progress,  but  is 
favourable  thereto,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  adapted  to  all 
mankind,  as  it  knows  no  distinctions  of  nation,  age,  rank,  ooleuri 
or 'any  other  external  circumetance.  Also  it  enjoins  no  observance 
that  requires  special  localization,  as*  Judaism  did,  which  required 
pModic  visitntionr  ta  Jerusalem;  and  as    Mohammedism  deesi 
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which  requires  pilgrimages  to  Arabia.  Thus  by  enforcing  no 
obligation  whieh  cannot  be  as  well  performed  in  one  part  of  the 
globe  as  in  another,  it  has  a  universal  and  permanent  applica- 

biUfey. 

Again,  it  appears  to  us  that  Chris tianity  is  still  highly  favourable 
to  human  progress  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  it  has  caused 
many  to  eameatly  desire  to  endeavour  to  substitute  arbitration  for 
var  in  the  settlement  of  the  various  differences  which  occur  between 
nations.  When  it  is  considered  how  greatly  human  progress  is 
hindered  and  thrown  back  by  war,  it  surely  must  be  conceded  that 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  preyent  the  same  is  favourable  to 
human  progress,  and  consequently  that  Christianity  is. 

Again,   when  the  stationary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan,  China,  and  Turkey  is  contrasted  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  the  nations  in  which  Christianity  prevails,  must  it 
aot  be  admitted  that  Christianity,  so  far  from  opposing  human  pro-' 
gre«s,  greatly  helps  and  forwards  it  P 

The  baneful  influences  of  socialism,  communism,  and  secularism, 
which  are  all  contraries  of  Christianity,  and  their  retarding  effects 
on  human  progres,^!,  do  by  implication  teach  us  that  the  peculiar 
Renins  of  Christianity  is  conducive  to  human  progress.  The  ruling 
pusutt  of  human  nature  is  self-love,  and  self-love  implies  a  hatlred 
of  all  that  opposes  its  interests.  This  self«love  is  fostered  by 
foebdrgnt  and  communidm.  But  Christianity  enforces  and  lekds  to 
self-denial  and  the  love  of  others.  Which,  then,  is  most  promotive 
of  human  progress?  Christianity  enforces  the  practice  of  aU- 
tiu&gs  to  others  that  wo  desire  to  have  practised  to  ourselves, 
tiisrefore  it  enforces  deeds  that  are  just  and  fair,  and  such  only, 
^none  certainly  desire  to  have  any  injustice  practised  towarda 
themselves.  Christianity  enjoins  on  husbands,  wives,  parents, 
children,  maaters,  and  servants,  kind  and  just  treatment  of  those 
to  whom  they  stand  in  the  relations  here  mentioned.  It  teaches  to 
respect  the  property  of  others.  It  reproves  drunkenness,  extor- 
tion, hypocrisy,  and  all  uncleanness.  It  is  of  a  civilizing  ibid 
elevating  tendency.  Where  it  has  most  itfluence  there  charitable 
institutions  of  all  kinds  are  the  most  abundant  and  flourishmg. 
How  can  that  which  does  what  Christianity  effects  be  opposed  to 
human  progress  P  S.  8. 
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IS  CHEIST'S  REIGN  UPON  EAETH  TO  BE  A  8PIEITUAL 
OE  A  TEMPORAL  ONE— OE  BOTH  ? 

TBMPOBJLL. — III. 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  task  to  be  de? oted  to  an  inquiiy  regarding 
the  future  glorious  reign  of  our  Lord  upon  earth — a  reign  in  which 
all  adversiaries  to  the  truth  shall  be  overpowered  and  dispelled,  and 
when  '*  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
it  together." 

The  literal  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  prophetical  utterances  in 
the  Old  Testament  having  been  actually  accomplished  according  to 
the  primary  signification  of  the  prophecy,  we  discern  more  reason- 
ableness in  assuming  that  the  future  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
will  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
many  of  the  prophetical  passages  which  so  profusely  abound  in 
Scripture  relating  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  also  to  other 
events  remaining  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  should  be  so  unwarrantably 
interpreted  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense,  especially  when  so  many 
prophecies  stand  in  our  Bible  already  fulfilled  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  literal  signification.  We  have  example  upon  example 
of  prophecies  being  fulfilled  coinciding  with  the  literal  import  of 
the  words.  It  was  prophesied  that  Christ  would  be  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem (Micah  V.  2) ;  that  there  would  be  a  massacre  at  the  time  of 
His  birth  ( Jer.  xxxi.  16) ;  that  He  should  be  forsaken  by  His  disciples 
(Zech.  ziii.  7) ;  that  He  should  be  scourged,  insulted,  and  spit  upon 
(Isa.  1.  6) ;  and  innumerable  others,  all  which  were  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter.  When  such  passages  as  the  foregoing  are  literally 
fulfilled,  I  cannot  understand  why  similar  passages  relating  to  a 
still  more  distant  period  should  be  twisted  into  a  merely  spiritual 
sense,  converting  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  into  *a  purely 
metaphorical  implication.  I  do  not  comprehend  why  for  any 
reason  whatever  such  verses  as  the  following  should  not  be  under- 
stood in  their  literal  bearing:— "Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  Grod  is 
with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God" 
(Eev.  zxi.  3).  "  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ "  (Tit. 
ii.  13).    "  In  His  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundanM 
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of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  enduretli "  (Ps.  Ixxti.  7).  ''  He  shall 
have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth  "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  If  these  texts  are  to  be  spiritually 
and  no  otherwise  understood,  what  reason  can  be  adduced  for  God's 
adopting  such  a  uniform  metaphorical  manner  in  revealing  to  man 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  which  is  portrayed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume  P  The  Bible  was  surely  given  to 
man  to  be  understood  by  him,  and  not  to  be  the  means  of  obscuring 
and  perplexing  his  mind  and  understanding.  As  all  the  prophetical 
sayings  regarding  Christ's  first  advent  were  literally  fulfilled,  it  is 
surely  in  perfect  accordance  with  reason  to  believe  in  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  our  Lord's  second  advent. 

'*  Oris,"  in .  his  paper  supporting  the  spiritoal  reign  of  Christ, 
adverts  to  our  Lord's  words,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  i^rld," 
bat  in  arguments  which  are  in  no  way  effective  against  the  position 
we  maintain.  The  words  of  Christ,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  has  express  reference  to  the  present  economy— the  kingdom 
of  grace,  which  will  eventually  end  in  giving  place  to  the  kingdom 
of  glory — "  the  Tieut  earth,  wherein  dwelieth  righteousness."  The 
emphasis,  accordingly,  should  be  put  on  this,  **  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  ikis  world,"  which  makes  the  signification  of  the  words,  when 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  very  apparent.  The  question  we  are  discussing  refers  to 
ijuture  dispensation,  so  that  as  these  words  of  Christ's  were  specially 
directed  to  the  present,  they  ofier  no  obstacle  to  our  entertaining  a 
belief  in  the  future  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

S.  S.,  in  his  remarks  on  G.  J.  C.'s  second^argument — the  proba- 
bility of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ, — uses  some  rather  hazy  ex- 
pressions. His  comments  upon  G.  J.  C.  in  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  the  first  advent  of  Christ  are  scarcely  correct.  S.  S.  surely 
requires  not  to  be  informed  that  the  "  works  of  the  devil "  are  not 
destroyed,  and  that  it  was  not  for  this  sole  purpose  "  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested."  If  that  was  the  only  purpose  of  Christ's 
first  advent,  why  did  Grod  reject  the  excuse  made  at  the  fall,  "  The 
serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat "  P  We  cannot  understand  how 
8.  S.  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  since  Christ  at  His  first  coming 
had  destroyed  the  works  of  the  devil,  "  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  reign  personally  for  the  destruction  of  those  works,  and  there- 
fore not  probable  He  will  ever  do  so."  Now  we  know  that 
Christ  same  personally  into  this  world  to  ransom  the  sons  of  men 
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from  Bin  and  death,  therefore  it  is  probable  He  will  reappear 
peraonally  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  conBummatiDg  His  infinite 
f(lo^y  "  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth."  'the  "  day  of  salyation*' 
will  have  an  end,  and  that  **  same  Jesus  shall  so  come,  and  in  like 
manner  as  he  went  up  into  heaven." 

This  beautiful  earth  was  once  the  radiant  abode  of  man  when  in 
a  state  of  innocence  and  bliss.  It  was  admirably  fitted  to  the  con- 
stitution uf  his  nature,  and  its  influences  and  beauty  were  reflected 
in  his  unalloyed  happiness,  he  being  rendered  still  happier  by  the 
personal  intercourse  he  was  privileged  to  hold  with  his  Maker 
What  reason  is  there  for  not  believing  that  man  will  again  regain 
this  blessed  state?  Man  is  not  a  spiritual  being — a  purely 
spiritual  being, — and,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  authority  that  can 
b^.  drawn  from  the  Bible  to  assume  he  will  ever  become  so. 
Besides  many  allusions  to  the  reunion  uf  the  soul  and  body,  there 
is  the  sublime  passage  in  Job,  "  Though  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Grod." 

'*  There  is  a  beautiful  harmony  existing  throughout  all  the  works 
of  God — myriads  of  wonderful  adaptations  subsisting  amongst 
sublunary  things ;  so  that  from  what  is  discernible  in  one  quarter 
we  infer,  with  unerring  certainty,  what  must  be  the  truth  in 
another.  Who,  for  example,  that  studies,  in  even  the  most 
cursory  way,  the  physical  structure  of  the  flsb,  can  doubt  that  it 
was,  made  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  a  watery  medium ;  or  tbo  fowl, 
and  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  so  constituted  that  it  might  wing  its 
flight  through  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  P  Such  adaptations  are 
the  commonest  of  all  natural  phenomena.  They  abound  every- 
where, and  in  incalculable  profusion  ;  and  that  not  on  the  small 
scale  only,  but  on  a  scale  of  the  widest  and  most  universal  descrip- 
tion. The  very  mass  and  gravitating  power  of  the  sun  in  the  centre 
of  cur  planetary  system  are  exquisitely  proportioned  to  the  size, 
and  distances,  and  motious  of  the  surrounding  retinue  of  worlds ; 
and  by  that  very  adaptation,  as  astronomers  well  know,  the  frame- 
work, of  the  universe  is  upheld  in  being.  Nay,  we  are  informed 
by  tho^e  who  know,  l^at  there  is  an  adaptation  subsisting  betwixt 
the  very  mass  of  our  planet  and  the  various  animals  and  vegetable 
prod.uctions  that  cover  its  surface,  so  that,  were  the  former 
changed  to  aught  else  than  it  is,  the  latter  would  be  completely 
disordered  or  destroyed.  Thus,  for  instance,  were  the  earth 
enlarged  in  size  till  it  equalled  the  bulk  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  not 
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a  man  or  animal  now  on  tbe  face  of  onr  globe  would  be  able  to 
noFe  a  aingle  step  s  and  even  vegetable  life  ironld  be  extinct, .  from 
the  bability  of  tbe  vital  jniees  to  rise  within  stem  or  tree.  Now 
man,  I  maintain,  both  as  a  physical  and  moral  being,  is  similarly 
adapted  to  that  world  of  which  we  hare  been  speaking.  The 
glorified  earth,  and  no  other  locality  in  the  nniyerse,  so  far  as  we 
hum,  IB  precisely  that  sphere  wherein  his  powers  hare  their  ap- 
propriate means  and  opportunity  for  exercise.  We  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  that,  as  a  physical  being,  he  either  would  or  could  be 
liappy  anywhere  else.  And  a  world,  too,  such  as  we  have  been 
describing,  tenanted  by  millions  of  glorified  men  like  himself,  and 
all  living  under  the  mild  and  blessed  empire  of  Immiinuel,  our 
God  and  King,  exhibits  just  that  state  of  social  existence  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  aspirations  and  wants  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature/  Happiness,  permanent  and  imallojed  happiness,  is 
tbe  instinctive  desire  of  the  human  heart,  and  surely  tbe  ultimate 
object  of  the  economy  of  grace.  Doea  that  depend  in  any  measure 
oa  the  heaUhful  and  delighted  exercise  of  bodily  and  mental  func- 
tions P  tbe  fullest  scope  for  this  will  be  furnished  amid  the  scenes 
tod  avocations  of  the  world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak.  Is  it 
voafly  nought  at  present  amidst  the  interchanges  of  social  exis- 
tenas,  the  friendships  and  companionships  of  those  whom  we  loveP  • 
tad  is  there  something  within  us  that  suggests  the  idea  that  this 
nsaeaaential  pari  of  our  moral  nature  f  most  abundant  oppOTtu- 
fiity  will  there  be  for  gratifying  these  holy  feelings  of  our  nature^ 
i&  that  goodly  land  where  all  are  brethren,  where  fends  and 
aaioicsity  are  unknown,  and  each  inhabitant  ^wiU  feel  his  own 
UHtedneaa  enhaoced  by  promoting  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of 
every  other.  .  .  .  We  thns  argue,  from  the  adaptation  of  man'a 
pb^sical  and  moral  nature  to  the  dispensation  of  glory,  such  as  we 
bave  been,  describing  it,  that  our  description  is  substantially  correct^ 
MaB>is  a  physical  being,  and  physically  blessed  he  can  be  only  in  such 
s  world.  fi»  has  a  moral  constitution,  and  to  that  moral  consti- 
tution the  reign  of  Immanuel  and  His  saints  is  fitted  to  administer 
the  fullest  amount  of  peace  and  joy.  Admit  that  there  is  a  future 
atate  at  all,  and  a  future  state  involving  such  particulars  becomes 
a  matter  approaching  to  moral  certainty.  Strong,  therefore,  is  the 
argument  in  behalf  of  our  doctrine  thus  derived  from  the  very 
QAture  of  things.  But  it  becomes  still  stronger  if  we  superadd 
^onsiderauons  drawn  from  the  Scriptural  account  of  man's  original 
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creation  and  deptiny.  In  the  word  of  God  we  are  informed  of  the 
deliberate  manner  in  which  the  world  was  brought  into  that  state 
which  fitted  it  for  man's  habitation.  By  snccessiTe  acts  of  creatiFe 
power  man's-  abode  was  erected,  and  richly  stored  with  every^ 
thing  fitted  to  promote  his  comfort  and  happiness ;  and  man  him- 
self established  therein  as  its  appropriate  inhabitant  and  sovereign 
possessor.  We  cannot  read  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Almighty, 
this  world  was  created  for  man,  and  man  for  this  world.  A  relation 
was  then  established  betwixt  the  two,  apparently  of  the  cloaeet 
and  most  lasting  kind.  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  this 
relationship  is  destined  ever  to  be  dissolved?  more  especially, 
where  is  the  probability  of  this  occurring  precisely  at  that  time 
when,  by  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
physical  arrangements  of  our  mundane  economy,  provision  appears 
to  be  made  for  its  being  perpetuated  for  ever  P  To  be  the  sovereign 
possessor  of  this  lower  world,  man  was  originally  created ;  and 
most  fully  will  this  object  be  realized  in  fact  when,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  dispensation  of  glory,  Christ  and  His  redeemed  shall  take  poe- 
session  of  the  earth,  and  inhabit  it  for  ever."* 

Though  many  and  greatly  discordant  are  the  interpretations  of 
the  allusions  and  prophetical  utterances  referring  to  our  Lord's 
reign  upon  earth,  I  feel  convinced,  that  when  the  words  in  the 
Bible  are  fairly  interpreted  with  a  careful  consideration  regarding 
the  connection  the  prophecies  sustain  towards  one  another,  the 
decision  come  to  will  be  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ,  who  shall  come  "  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  and 
shall  reign  over  His  people  for  ever.  **  Then  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose ;  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
and  come  into  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads."  C.  B. 

«  Coohrane's  <*  World  to  Come,'*  pp.  249—253. 
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SmiTi:^. 


IS  CBEATION  OE  EVOLUTION  THE  BETTER 
INTEEPEETATION  OF  NATUEE  ? 

CBEATION. — II. 

Thb  migbty  mind  of  HerBchel  and  the  splendid  spirit  of  Laplace 
almost  simultaneously  brought  before  men's  minds  the  doctrine  of 
erolation  as  an  explanation  of  the  celestial  mechanism  and  of  the 
architecture  of  the  hearens.    The  nebular  hypothesis  excited  great 
attention  in  its  own  day  as  a  form  for  rendering  comprehensible  the 
genesis  of  stars,  systems,  sims,  and  spheres.    Then  men  begnn  to 
trace  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation/'  and  to  frame  to  themselves  ideals 
of  erolntion  explanatory  of  the  changes  of  our  world-system,  and  of 
our  own  special  planet.  Geological  research  had  shown  that  chan^e 
and  progress  according  to  systematic  law  had  given  its  present 
appearance  to  the  earth,  and  was  preparing  other  changes  in  the 
ilow-rerolving  course  of  ages,  of  which  the  signs  were  observable 
and  might  be  noted.    The  idea  of  evolution,  which  had  been  first 
projected  as  an  hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  organization  out  of  the  thin  mists  of 
ether,  of  the  brilliant  luminaries  of  the  sky,  had  thus  been  brought 
down  from  heaven  to  earth.    Comte  formed  the  further  opinion 
that,  if  evolution  explained  the  philosophy  of  matter,  it  might  also 
explain  the  so-called  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
thought  were  made  the  subject  of  analysis,  to  see  if  a  law  of  evolu- 
tion could  not  also  be  found  among  them.    He  based  his  positive 
philosophy  upon  the  idea  that  the  notions  of  the  human  mind  passed 
snecessiTely  through  a  theological,  then  a  metaphysical,  and  lastly 
a  positive  stage  ;  so  that  thought  also  undergoes  evolution. 

Mill  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  laws  of  sociology,  and  Buckle 
applied  these  to  the  interpretation  of  history.  Tyler  employed  the 
forms  of  Comtean  philosophy  to  explain  the  "  primitive  culture  "  of 
Uie  race ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  carried  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion into  the  exposition  of  "  savage  life."  Herbert  Spencer  holds 
that  from  the  period  when — if  to  talk  of  a  period  is  not  altogether 
a  mistake,  and  we  should  not  rather  say  in  the  infinite  of  ages — a 
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Inminoiu  mist  formed  all  that  was,  there  has  been  no  pause  or  inter- 
space in  the  progress  of  evolution ;  that  comets  and  star-syBtemi 
have  been  whirled  into  shape  and  separatedness,  to  take  their  part 
in  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky ;  that  rock  formations  and  ocean 
waters  have  had  their  places  and  forms  assigned  to  them  by  the 
revolyiag  of  their  world-masses;  that  plant  cells  bare  germi- 
nated and  life  cells  hare  been  brought  into  vital  manifestation; 
that  man  and  his  co-tenants  of  the  globe,  that  passion  and  poetrj, 
and  strength  and  science,  and  beauty  and  art,  have  had  their  origin 
from  that  forth-whirled  luminous  mist  in  which  force  dwelt — and 
dwelt  fitted  by  its  correlations  to  evolve  power,  poetry,  lind 
psychology.  That  the  eternal  on -spin  of  things  has  culminated  in 
developing  the  co-geners  of  Herbert  Spencer !  Professor  Hxixley, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Dr.  Darwin,  Oharles  Bray,  G.  H.  Lewes,  &e,, 
have  all  agreed  to  the  development  theory  with  more  or  less  of 
yariation ;  and  so  we  have  the  school  of  the  evolutionists  as  opposed 
to  the  creationists. 

Among  the  latter  we  have  no  hesitation  in  enrolling  ourselves. 
The  imiverse  appears  to  us  as  a  cosmic  whole,  possessed  of  and  dis- 
playing an  architectonic  unity  and  plan.  Order  and  design,  •  law 
and  the  intersubordinalion  of  creatures,  appear  to  us  to  be  present 
in  all  the  morphological  changes  which  occur  in  species.  I  cannot 
comprehend  a  wild  and  chance -directed  whirl  and  dance'  of  proUy- 
plasmic  atoms  drifting  or  driven  along  the  amplitude  of  infinite 
space  in  luminous  snd  voluminous  immensity,  yawning  and  de- 
hiscing into  number,  weight,  measure,  order,  organization,  plant  life, 
animal  vitality,  and  disintegration  of  species.  I  cannot  undferstsnd 
how  that  which  was  but  a  lifeless,  formless' force  could  evolve  not 
only  form  but  vitality,  not  only  life  but  thought.  I  am  quite  able 
to  form  an  idea  of  evolution  if  I  can  be  allowed  to  conceive  of 
creation  as  a  giving  of  being  and  power  and  law  to  the  things  that 
are  to  be  eVolved.  But  sn  unevolved  evolution,  an  unorganised 
organization,  and  a  lawless  obedience  to  law  I  cannot  understand. 
Without  creation  nature  cannot  be  explained.  It  must  be,  before 
it  is  evolved.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  faculties  to 
attain  to  a  living  conception  of  an  ever-evolving  universe.  We  do 
not  escape  a  difficulty  by  substituting  atf  evolution  for  a  creation. 
We  still  require  to  rise  to  a  Jirst  evolution,  and  an  originator  of 
evolution. 

The  plan  and  system  of  the  universe,  the  ordinary  course  of 
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nature,  may  be  accepted  as  explicable  by  the  idea  of  evolatton ; 
bnt  the  planning  and  the  Bystematisinr; — the  arrangement  and.  the 
imparting  of  that  oonrBe,  require  a  designer  and  an  arranger.    To 
impersonalize  the  personality  of  the  Creator,  and  to  endeavour  to 
atheize  the  uniyerse  by  making  life,  personality,  and  thought  owe 
their  origin  to  a  whirl  of  atoms  rather  than  a  thought  of  God,  is  to 
declare  that  dreams  are  facts,  that  infanity  is  rational ;  for  what 
more  contradictory  are  these  things,  one  of  the  other,  than  the 
evolutionist's  assertion,  Mist  becomes  mind  P     We  admit,  nay,  we 
maintain  that  cause  and  effect  hold  sequence  throughout  the  globe ; 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
pomibi)ity  of  fashioning  our  habits  to  the  conditions  of  life.    But 
because  the  universe  of  visibilities  and  of  palpabilities  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  that  cause  precedes  and  effects  follow,  and  that 
these  nhow  us  the  bearings  of  the  things  of  experience  one  towards 
another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose ;  indeed,  we  think  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  these  have  such  an  intrinsic  and  inherent  invaria- 
bility and  immutability  that  they  have  gone  on  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  without  any  beginning,  interference,  creative  power, 
or  controlling  might.  The  evolutionist  denies  .the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  creation ;  and  yet  the  very  science  which  he  constructs  to 
explain  nature  implies  purpose  and  power,  might  and  foresight. 
Science  is  set  forth  by  Professor  Huxley  as  the  record  and  the 
explanation  of  "  nature's  great  progression  from  the  formless  to  the 
formed,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  blind  force  to 
conscious   intellect  and  will."     '*  Strip,"  says  Professor  Tyndall, 
"the  hypothesis  of  evolution  naked,  and  you  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcxdar 
or  animal  life,  not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  lion  or  the  horse, 
not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body, 
but  that  of  the  human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all 
their  phenomena, — were  once  latent  in  a,  ^erj  cloud."  Science  is  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.    What  explanation 
does  science—  the  science  of  the  evolutionists,  give  us  P  This  only  :— 
phenomena  are  inexplicable — the  order  of  phenomena  we  can  tell, 
their  correlations  we  can  note,  describe,  and  in  some  measure  affect; 
bat  how  they  came  to  be,  why  they  are,  wherefore  they  have  made 
their  appearance,  we  know  and  can  know  nothing.    We  cannot 
transcend  .experience,  and  all  experience  is  of  phenomena,  and  of 
nothing  else.    "  Our  li^c  is  a  mystery  surrounded  by  mysteries  i  we 
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lire  enoompaBsed  by  wonders ;"  but  we  can  see  only  phenomentf, 
and  with  the  mysteries  that  surround  us  we  must  not  meddle. 
These  are  latent  ScieDce  has  only  to  do  with  the  patent  All 
that  is  beyond  experience  is  beyond  explanation.  Call  you  this  the 
unriddling  of  the  universe  P  It  is  rather  confusing  the  soul  and 
sanctifying  ignorance.  Of  course  the  very  first  thing  seekinf^ 
explanation  in  nature  is  its  origin — whence  came  it  F  Then  we  wiah 
to  know  its  plan—  how  is  it  ordered  ?  .We  desire  to  comprehead 
its  purpose — wherefore  is  it  soP  and  we  are  curious  to  learn 
something  of  who  is  its  author,  its  rult'r,  and  its  changer.  There  is 
design,  the  evidence  of  a  conscious  and  guiding  intelligence,  but 
we  are  told  that  all  intelligence  and  design  were  latent  in  some 
fiery  cloud  myriads  of  ages  ago  ;  that  the  law  of  evolution  began  in 
it  to  shape  the  tissues  of  this  mist  to  various  morphological  isaaes, 
and  hence  things  are,  and  we  are  here  to  see  them.  Under  the 
action  of  the  forces  of  evolution  working  continously  under  fixed 
laws,  inanimate  nature,  plant  organisms,  all  the  species  of  animala 
possible  in  all  their  several  sorts  of  development,  came  for  thin  their 
due  season,  maturing  like  the  grain  in*  the  harvest-field — only  with- 
out ploughshare  or  seedsman;  and  the  great  harvest  of  nature 
stands  forth  in  phenomenal  brilliancy.  We  do  not  deny  evolution 
within  limits,  but  we  affirm  that  evolution  by  law  does  not  make 
itself  intelligible  to  us  unless  we  have  a  Creator,  who  is  the  first 
force  in  evolution,  and  whose  will  is  the  supreme  law  of  evolution. 
A  primeval  mist — if  all  things  else  be  held  to  be  developed  from  it 
— is  not  a  satisfactory  commencement  to  a  universe  of  such 
manifestations  of  genius  and  power  as  the  history  of  humanity 
reveals  as  that  through  which  even  the  supremacy  of  science  ia 
made  possible. 

E.  F.  B.  has  most  obligingly  furnished  a  paper  full  of  quoted 
description  of  the  theory  he  advocates,  but  has  supplied  little  or  no 
argument.  He  surely  cannot  imagine  that  we  are  to  take  his  pro' 
positions  for  syllogisms  !  In  his  very  first  statement  he  gives  up 
the  whole  negation,  p.  61,  for  if  "  evolution  does  not  necessarily 
imply  no  creation/'  what  are  we  arguing  about?  No  one  has  ever 
denied  evolution.  Scripture  expressly  affirms  it.  God  implanted 
evolutive  p^wer  in  plants  and  animals.  He  made  "  the  herb* yield- 
ing seed,"  and  the  tree  "yielding  fruit  whose  seed  is  in  itself  i" 
the  animal  creation  He  formed  to  *'  increase  and  multiply."  In  his 
second  statement  he  assumes  "  a  fixed  typal  creation  '*  to  be  that 
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wMch  his  opponents  are  to  arg^e  for ;  bat  we  are  not  to  be  held  to 
his  assamptions.    A  typal  creation  need  not  be  fixed, — at  least  not 
BO  definitely  fixed  aa  not  to  allow  of  any  development  of  species. 
That  the  types  of  creation  were  endowed  with  derelopable  power 
is  implied  in  their  being  intended  to  fill  the  earth  and  the  air  and 
the  sea  under  all  the  changes  that  were  necessary  in  them.     In 
regard  to  his  No.  III.,  we  only  affirm  that  a  creation  is  indispens- 
tble  as  an  acconnting  for  nature,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  prove  the 
eternal  duration  of  matter,  and  its  continual  and  everlasting  evolu- 
tion ;  for  change  must  have  had  a  beginning,  or  it  would  not  be 
change,  and  that  beginning  must  have  been  caused.     Such  change 
moat  either  have  proceeded  from  nature  itself,  so  that  it  was  self- 
created,  or  else  it  was  created  from  without.    In  either  case  we 
have  really  a  beginning — which  is  a  creation,  or  else  implies  one. 
A  beginning  other  than  a  creative  one  the  human  mind  is  incapable 
of  thinking.     It  is  therefore  impossible,  as  he  affirms  in  closing, 
that "  evolution  may,  in  itself,  afford  an  explanation  of  nature." 
That  nature   is  we  know,  but  that  is  not  an  explanation  of  it. 
Eren  though  we  knew  what  nature  is,  that  would  not  be  an  explana- 
tion.  We  require  to  know  how  it  came  into  being,  why  it  is  as 
it  ia,  and  to  what  purpose  it  tends.    That  a  thing  is,  and  undergoes 
change  or  erolution,  never  satisfies  any  thinker.    The  causes  of 
change  are  always  sought,  and  the  laws  of  change  are  always  in- 
vestigated.   The  knowledge  of  these  is  indispensable.    A  science 
that  merely  sees  is  rightly  regarded  as  of  little  worth ;  it  is  the 
science  that  foresees  that  is  valued.    There  is  no  foresight  in  mere 
vision,  and  unless  there  be  law-governing  evolution,  nothing  can 
^  foreseen  about  it.    Causeless  and  lawless  evolution  do  not 
ntisfy  the  conditions  of  science,  and  science  to  be  of  any  value 
ought  to  yield  an  explanation  of  nature.  If,  then,  ic  requires  for  its 
conditions  and  grounds  cause  and  laws,  it  must  think  and  accept  a 
ciiue  of  causes,  a  beginning  of  causation,  a  creation  and  a  creator, 
—must  come  to  the  conclusion  that "  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth."  F.  D.  T. 

BVOLUnOW. — II. 

PRBVOXBITA  we  know.  Activity,  change,  force,  we  perceive  and 
feel.  Experience  we  possess,  or  can  attain.  The  order  of  occur- 
rence, concurrence,  or  recurrence,  among  phenomena,  we  can  note, 
'e^ord,  and  classify.    But  we  can  know  no  more.    The  world  is  a 

1872.  I 
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the&tre  in  which  we  require  to  act  our  part  without  rehearsal,  and 
take  our  share  in  working  out  the  great  drama  without  knowledge 
of  the  plot,  or  cue  as  to  the  course  of  the  scenes  and  incidents. 
AboTe  the  Globe  Theatre  the  motto  stood — Totus  mundus  agit 
hiitrionem,  which,  as  Shakspere  translated  it,  signifies  that- 

**  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

Ben  Jonson,  the  good  critical  soul,  who  saw  chiefly  through  the 

gross  spectacles  of  a  literal  learning,  is  said  to  have  brought  out  his 

objection  to  this  motto  in  the  following  pertinent,  or  impertinent 

terms : — 

S  **  If  but  Hage  aetort  ail  the  world  displayf, 

[  Wliere  shall  we  And  spectators  of  their  plays  ?  '* 

Shakspere,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  allow  even  the  critical 
Ben  Jonson  to  congratulate  himself  upon  shedding  ridicule  upon  the 
inscription,  which  very  probably  had  been  chosen  by  the  great 
dramatist  of  the  Globe  out  of  his  "  small  Latin  ; "  he  therefore 
rejoined  in  the  following  pithy  fashion : — 

"  Little  or  much  of  what  we  say  we  do, 
We're  all  both  aetars  and  tpeotators  too.'* 

We  presume  that  Ben  had  enough  of  it,  and  that  he  would,  at  the 
"  Mermaid,"  make  things  up  with  *'  good  Will." 

This  little  episode  in  our  dramatic  literature  may  help  us  a  little 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  question  most  probably  puzzling 
the  advocates  of  a  creation.  How  came  evolution  into  operation  P 
We  cannot  tell ;  we  come  into  the  theatre  of  being,  and  take  our 
part  in  the  play  of  life  as  it  goes  on.  We  see  what  we  can,  and  do 
what  we  must,  and  that  is  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  drama  of 
history.  We  have  had  no  rehearsal  of  parts  ;  we  have  had  no  ex- 
position of  the  plot,  no  instructioDS  regarding  what  to  say  or  do. 
Here  we  are,  and  act  we  must.  On  goes  the  drama  of  being 
through  all  its  scenes  and  transformations,  its  plots  and  counterplots, 
its  mysteries  and  its  eclaircissetnents  ;  and  when  our  part  is  played 
out,  we  pass  off  from  the  stage  of  time.  We  have  made  no  en- 
gagement !R  ith  the  msnagers.  We  have  had  no  hand  in  the  get-up 
uf  the  joint-stock  performance.  We  have  not  set  nor  changed  the 
soenery ;  all  that  we  know  is,  here  we  are,  with  work  to  do,  and  life 
to  live.    What  we  must  do  is  pretty  well  determined  for  us  by  the 
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plioe  we  find  ownelreB  in  as  the  play  goes  on.  Some  are  east  for 
heroes'  parts,  and  some  look  as  if  they  had  only  a  snpemiunerary's 
daty  to  attend  to.  Some  do  the  processional,  others  the  professional 
parts.  Some  act,  some  speak,  some  moam,  some  are  gay.  A  little 
of  the  meaning  may  begin  to  dawn  npon  us  after  we  have  gone 
throngh  a  scene  or  two ;  but  before  we  have  time  to  make  it  act, 
still  less  to  forecast  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  and  finale,  we  are 
dismisied  from  the  stage,  and  have  no  more  concern  in  the  plot  or 
its  progress. 

As  we  have  said,  all  we  can  know  is  phenomena.  We  may 
Bormise  and  guess,  suppose  and  make  hypotheses ;  we  can 
condense  these  into  theories,  and  construct  them  into  sciences ;  but 
we  cannot  transcend  phenomenal  life.  That  is  oiqr  portion ;  that 
our  position.  It  is  not  true  that  all  that  is  known  is  nothing  can 
be  known ;  but  it  is  true  that  beyond  the  known  nothing  can  be 
i*«oi«i,  however  much  may  be  supposed. 

Having  got  so  far,  let  us  now  proceed  to  another  item  of  our 
argrunent.  The  best  explanation  is  that  which  entirely  accords 
with  the  facta  to  be  explained,  which  accepts  these  facts  as  they 
VK,  itates  them  without  reserve  or  reservation,  and  goes  no  whit 
hejond  what  the  facts  contain.  It  may  be  possible  to  explain  the 
^etiBiore  agreeably  in  some  other  way  than  this,  but  not  in  a 
better  way.  The  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece  may  lend  grace  to 
the  philosophy  of  nature ;  the  imaginary  deities  of  Bome  may 
gratify  the  fancy  which  regards  their  ideal  influences  as  quite 
availing  for  the  explanation  of  the  changes  seen  in  the  world ;  *'  the 
^^n  and  epicycles  "  with  which  the  old  astronomers  "  scribbled 
^«r"  the  face  of  the  sky  may  explain  the  mystic  maze  of  the 
planetary  systems  among  the  fixed  stars ;  but  if  we  want  to  get  at 
^0  explanation  which  is  best,  we  must  take  that  which  comes 
nearest  the  truth,  and  that  which  comes  nearest  the  truth  in  regard 
^  oatore  is  that  evolution  rather  than  creation  is  the  law  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe. 

It  is  a  caution  and  a  precaution  in  science  never  to  overload  any 
exposition  of  phenomena  with  unnecessary  assumptions  of  imagi- 
^fy  eausative  energies.  The  parsimony  of  principles  is  a  law  of 
'cieuce.  Science  sees,  notes,  records,  compares,  arranges,  classifies, 
and  organizes  phenomena.  When  Science  has  proceeded  thus  far, 
she  may  start  an  hypothesis  as  an  explanation.  But  this  very 
^nn  shows  that  it  is  no  part  of  science.   It  is  an  imaginary  element 
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placed  under  the  facts.  It  is  a  sapposition  so  happily  conceiyed*  it 
may  he,  as  to  express  with  fidelity  a  series  of  extremely  complicated 
phenomena;  hut  yet  it  is  a  supposition — it  is  the  poetry,  and  not 
the  prose  of  science.  It  may  he  granted  that  the  hypothesis  may 
seem  to  he  rerified  hy  experiment  and  ohservation  ;  hut  it  must  be 
maintained  that  an  hypothesis,  though  it  may  he  an  agreeahle  ex- 
planation, is  not  nearly  so  reliable — that  is,  is  not  by  any  meann  so 
good — ^as  an  explanation  in  which  no  cause  is  assumed,  and  no  agent 
is  supposed  to  act,  except  such  as  is  actually  known  to  exist ;  such 
an  explanation  as  in  manner  and  amount  best  tallies  with  the  entire 
amount  of  observation  and  experiment  which  has  been  expended 
on  the  phenomena:  for  every  hypothesis  that  can  be  framed  is 
liable  to  be  overthrown  and  superseded  as  soon  as  any  other 
imaginary  explanation  can  be  brought  forward  by  which  the  mind 
is  more  gratified  than  by  that  which  went  before ;  and  there  is 
always  a  danger  lest  fancy  deceives  us  in  the  supposed  verifications, 
seeing  it  is  the  architect  of  our  hypothesis. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain  that  as  we  can  only  know 
phenomena,  we  had  better  keep  within  the  limits  of  phenomena, 
and  not  go  beyond  them  in  search  of  imaginary  and  self-deceiving 
hypotheses : — ^hypotheses  which,  like  the  vorticet  of  Descartea,  or 
the  nervous  fluid  of  Mesmer,  or  'the  odic  force  of  the  spiritualists, 
put  words  into  our  months  instead  of  wisdom  into  our  brains.    We 
see  things  evolve:  the  bud  becomes    a   plant;    the    germ-cell 
becomes  an  animal ;  the  vapours  congregate  into  clouds,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  in  rain  or  lightning ;  the  waters  collect  from  the 
mountain  sides,  pour  down  the  valleys  into  rivers,  and  swell 
onwards  till  they  reach  the  sea ;  the  winds  gather  in  storms  and 
swelter  round  sea-bound  ships,  sometimes  driving  them  safely 
on  their  course,  at  other  times  dashing  them  into  wreck  and  ruin. 
Ether  contracts  into  comets ;  comets  concrete  into  worlds ;  worlds 
cohere  in  systems,  and  in  their  revolutions  evolve  the  life-germs 
they  contain,  so  as  to  bud  into  plant-life,  and  burst  into  animation. 
These  are  the  mere  phenomena  we  see.    But  we  never  see  things 
created.    We  never  can  know  a  Creator.    He  can  never  be  com- 
prehended by  us,  and  we  cannot  superintend  His  work.     We 
cannot  see  God,  and  cannot  know  Him.    He  is  carefully  concealed 
behind  the  thick  veil  of  phenomena,  and  He  has  strictly  limited  our 
vision  to  these.    If  we  are  to  see  more,  we  must  be  more. 
It  ia  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  believer  in  evolotion  to  deny  that 
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A  Creator  is,  or  to  disbelieve  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  God. 
Science  peroei/es,  and  does  not  believe ;  it  knows,  and  nothing 
more.  But  a  scientific  man  may  believe  what  he  pleases,  and  he 
may  accept  from  religion  any  revelation  that  it  may  supply  to  hia 
sooL  Eeligion  walks  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Science  walks  by 
sight,  not  by  faith.  Science  never  applies  faith  to  a  locomotive 
engine  instead  of  coals.  Science  never  accepts  faith  as  a  measure 
for  mountains,  or  a  ganger  of  seas.  A  scientific  man  may  be  a 
religious  man,  as  Faraday  was,  but  he  must  keep  his  religion  and 
his  science  apart ;  he  must  not  confonnd  one  with  the  other,  or  he 
will  confuse  both.  Beligion  cannot  explain  nature,  or  if  it  does  so, 
it  becomes  science, — no  longer  a  matter  of  belief,  but  of  knowledge. 
Scienee-neither  derides  nor  decries  religion.  It  only  refuses  to 
accept  faith  as  knowledge,  or  to  recognise  in  the  explanation  of 
nature  that  which — as  being  supernatural— cannot  be  included  in 
it.  There  may  have  been  creation :  but  Science  cannot  acknowledge, 
jast  because  she  can  never  see  that.  There  is  evolution ;  Science 
sees  that,  and  accepts  that  as  the  explanation  of  nature  to  knowledge, 
to  intellect.  She  does  not  offer  evolution  for  the  acceptance  of 
faith.  She  demonstrates  evolution,  but  creation  can  never  be 
demoMtrated ;  therefore  evolution  is  a  better  explaoation  of  nature 
than  creation  is.  Faith  asks  no  explanation;  Science  demands 
one. 

It  is  a  stupid  thing  to  brand  science  oh  rationalism.  Science 
would  cease  to  be  Science  the  moment  a  he  ceased  to  be  rational. 
It  is  eqnally  vain  to  call  any  religion  rationalism,  for  no  religion 
can  be  held  except  by  faith.  That  faith  may  be  a  reasonable  or 
an  imreasonable  one,  but  it  must  be  a  faith.  Religion  may  be  a» 
rational  as  any  one  chooses,  but  it  can  never  be  rationalism 
Science  must  be  rational,  or  it  is  nothing.  A  rainbow  is  a  reality 
of  vision,  but  it  is  not  a  reality  of  things  ;  yet  this  rainbow  can  be 
subjected  to'  scientific  analysis,  and  its  being  may  be  explained ;  it 
may  also  be  made  the  topic  of  religious  instruction,  and  it  may  be 
thus  brought  into  the  dominion  of  faith,  although  it  is  a  phenomenon 
of  science.  Science  explains  it :  religion  raises  it  out  of  the  region 
of  the  phenomena  of  faith.  So  science  and  religion  may  co-exist, 
and  both  be  cultivated,  if  only  men  hold  each  in  its  own  sphere 
Science  has  no  reason  to  regard  the  scoff  of  the  religious  world  that 
the  is  "  godleat)/*  as  one  that  afflicts  her.  She  only  professes  to 
explain  phenomena ;  she  only  explains  the  visible ;  and  as  God  is 
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ziV)t  presented  to  her  as  a  phenomenon,  she  cannot  include  Him  in 
her  programme.  That  a  census-tiiker  in  London  does  not  enume- 
rate  in  his  list  a  resident  in  Birmingham,  does  not  make  him 
amenable  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  Birminghamite ;  as  a 
censns-taker,  his  existence  or  non-existAice  was  no  part  of  his 
bufiiness. 

If  then  a- statistician,  following  up  the  labours  of  the  London 
census-taker,  endeavours  to  explain  the  laws  of  life  in  London,  he 
equally  ignores  the  being  of  the  Birminghamite  as  irrelevant  to 
his  inquiry.  Similarly  the  man  of  science,  as  the  interpreter  of 
sense,  ignores  (for  his  immediate  purpose)  the  questions  which  may 
arise  concerning  what  lies  below  sense,  or  is  in  existence  beyond  it, 
or  dwells  in  imperceptibility  within  it.  Sufficient  for  bim  is  it  to 
explain  what  falls  to  his  lot  to  do. 

Nature  is  the  domain  of  science.  The  supernatural  is  of 
course  excluded  from  consideration  therein.  An  explanation  of 
nature  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  confined  to  nature.  When 
creation  and  a  creator  are  talked  about,  the  scientific  man  doee  not 
pretend  to  have  subjected  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  obserra- 
tion  and  experiment.  He  cannot  do  so  ;  they  transcend  his  eyes, 
organs,  and  instruments — they  are  extra- scientific.  The  creation 
of  all  the  complex  forms^pf  the  organisms  we  see  around  us  involves 
an  absolute  miracle,  transcends  experience,  and  so  passes  outside 
of  any  true  investigation  of  nature.  Nature  may  have  had  any 
genesis  whatever,  that  genesis  we  can  never  know,  whatever  we  may 
believe  about  it  or  suppose  concerning  it.  Within  nature  we  can 
only  explain  nature  by  the  observation  and  the  recording  of  its 
given  evolutions.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  a&  explanation, 
that  there  has  been  creation,  or  even  what  has  been  created,  if 
there  were  a  creation ;  and  hence  we  think  evolution  rather  than 
creation  gives  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

M.  F.  S.  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  reader  for  the 
beautiful  quotation  from  Whewell  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his 
paper.    But  most  of  those  who  have  learned  the  incidence  of 
argument  must  have  perceived  its  fallacy.    We  have  only  to  follow 
il  out  the  analogy  of  the  Master  of  Trinity — listening  to  an  extract 

Ij  from  the  grand  oratorio  of  the  universe,  and  we  may  analyze  that 

\\  which  comes  within  our  experience;  but  out  of  that  small  portion 

'V  of  actuality  in  time  and  extent  which  we  perceive  it  is  impossible 

[i  for  us  to  reconstruct  the  entire  oratorio  in  its  fulness,  determine 
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the  period  of  its  first  issue,  and  fix  upon  the  author.  The  elementa 
are  not  girea  us  that  we  may  reach  that  knowledge  by.  Boyle's 
remarks  on  the  term  "  nature  "  are  informing,  but  they  do  not  tend 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  before  us. 

M.  F.  S.  thinks  he  is  not  called  on  to  prove  a  creation  (p.  43).  That, 
in  our  opinion,  is  just  the  '*  impossibility  "  to  which  he  must  task 
himself.  Are  we  to  assume  and  suppose  a  Creation,  and  call  that 
an  explanation  of  nature  ?  An  explanation  applies  to  reason,  and 
not  to  faith.  If  supposition  supplied  proper  explanation,  we  need 
nerer  have  gone  bsyond  the  old  mythologies.  Science  depends  on 
obserration  tested  by  experiment  and  reasoning,  and  is  satisfied 
only  when  it  gets  these  into  harmony ;  but  we  can  neither  obserre 
nor  test  creation,  while  we  can  daily  perceive  and  examine 
eTolution.  Why  do  we  not  hourly  feel  it  in  ourselves  as  change- 
able beings  r 

But  has  M.  F.  S.  considered  thia,  that  even  if  a  creation  were 
i;raDted,  it  would  not  explain  nature  7  There  are  all  the  evolutions 
by  which  plants,  animals,  &c.,  increase  and  multiply,  change  and 
take  on  differences,  to  be  explained.  The  creation,  unless  it  was  to 
be  eternally  the  same,  must  have  remained  stationary,  or  soon  have 
gone  to  rain,  unless  the  reproductive  power  of  evolution  was 
possessed  by  it.  "Wo  know  that  this  reproductive,  change-evolviog 
power  i«  possessed  and  exercised  by  things ;  and  we  know  that  the 
things  which  we  see  around  us  are  not  created,  but  evolved.  These 
erolutions  we  watch,  and  strive  to  understand ;  and  when  we 
ULdcratand  them,  nature  is  much  plainer  to  our  comprehension. 
If  we  required  to  believe  in  creation  without  evolution,  our  whole 
thrn^hts  YTOxdd  be  thrown  into  a  muddle.  It  appears  to  us, 
thereiore,  tnat  M.  F.  S.,  if  he  is  not  going  to  prove  a  creation— and 
a  creation  cca  tantly  renewed  too— may  just  as  well  come  over 
to  onr  Bile  nt  once ;  for  without  creation— a  proved  creation— what 
have  we  but  evolution  P  With  creation,  evolution  supplies  an  ex- 
planation of  nature^  and  without  creation,  evolution  explains 
nature ;  but  with  creation,  without  evolution,  nature  is  inexpli- 
cable.  Such  is  the  dilemma  into  which  M.  F.  S.  has  get ;  and  such 
is  the  inextricable  difficulty  into  which  all  must  get  who  think  that 
creation  provides  a  better  explanation  of  nature  than  evolution. 

W.  G.  P, 
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No.  I.— PLATO'S  PH^DO. 

A  LIFB-ES8BNCB  ThBOBT  AND  THB  PeBOBATION. 

(Continued  from  page  456,  Vol.  XXXIU.)* 


TiHE  is  the  vestibule  to  an  onknown  Tastness  of  being.    It  is  the 
span  of  life,  not  of  existence.    In  it  we  choose  the  kind  of  being 
that  IS  dearest  to  us,  and  in  it  we  educate  and  discipline  our  spirit. 
.  Beyond  what  we  have  become  nothing  goes  with  us  to  hades.    For 

1 1  the  Daimon,  assigned  to  us  in  accordance  with  our  choice,  leads  us 

somewhere  for  judgment,  and  then  leads  us  to  hades,  there  to  get 
our  deserts — for  the  fixed  time,  and  according  to  the  different  des- 
tinies of  our  souls ;  another,  after  a  long  space,  brings  us  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  revolution  of  time.  The  journey  to  hadee  is 
not  so  [simple]  as  that  which  ^schylus  ascribes  to  Telephus,  but  is 
winding,  devious,  and  manifold.  Hence  our  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed at  the  fork  of  the  roadways.  The  wise,  well-ordered  soul 
finds  in  the  gods  fellow-travellers  and  guides  to  the  fair  places  of 
hades  (Elysium) ;  but  the  passion-devoted  soul  strives  to  remain 
fast  by  its  bodily  garment  near  the  grave  till  forced  away  among 
the  impure,  and  endures  the  misery  of  contaminating  communica 
tion  with  souls  of  a  like  sort  till  the  cycles  revolve. 

There  are  many  wondrous  places  in  the  earth,  for  it  is,  I  have 
been  persuaded  by  some  one  [Anaximander  P],  not  of  the  8ortnor  of 
the  size  many  suppose  it  to  be.  How  so  ?  exclaims  Simmias ;  of 
these  things  I  would  gladly  hear. 

The  art  of  Glaucus  [divination  P]  is  not  required  to  do  that.  But 
even  that  could  not  prove  them ;  besides,  life  is  not  left  to  me  to 
tell  you  all.    Of  some  I  can.    Simmias  replied,  That  wiU  suffice. 

*  The  contributor  of  this  series  regrets  that  illness  interrupted  the  com- 
pletion of  his  analysis  of  the  splendid  Platonic  treatise  on  the  hfe  of  the 
soul,  and  has,  he  fears,  somewhat  marred  the  continuity  of  style.  He 
hopes,  in  two  other  brief  papers,  to  finish  this  theme,  and  to  follow,  there- 
after,  this  Greek  Day  with  a  Bomar  J!f  igh»,  spent  in  the  company  of  Cioeroi 
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I  belieye,  then,  said  Socrates,  that  if  the  earth  is  in  mid-heayen 
aod  18  a  sphere,  it  must  be  at  rest  in  equilibrium.    It  is,  besides, 
Tery  large ;  and  we  who  dwell  on  a  small  part  of  it — from  Phasis 
[in  Colchis]  to  Gibraltar, — near  the  [Mediterranean]  sea,  crowd  it 
as  aata  or  frogs  about  a  marsh.    Now  there  are  many  such  hollow 
lea-fiUed  and  well- peopled  portions  of  the  earth;  but  the  earth 
itielf  is  in  the  heayens  among  the  stars,  overarched  by  ether.    We 
on  the  earth  resemble,  so  far  as  regards  the  ether,  those  who  dwell 
in  the  sea ;  as  their  life  is  inferior  to  that  of  our  air,  so  ours  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ether,  and  we  can  no  more  escape  from  our 
air  as  we  are  and  live  there,  than  fish  can  spring  from  the  sea  and 
live  in  our  air.    As  the  beauty  of  our  scenery  would  astonish  the 
denizens  of  the  sea,  so  would  the  grace  of  the  regions  of  ether 
exeel  anything  we  now  experience.    Might  we  but  tell  a  beautiful 
fable  to  illustrate  this  P    We  should  be  glad,  Simmias  obserres,  and 
Sociates  proceeds :  Oan  is  but  a  mid-world — a  platform  between 
the  supernal  and  the  infernal  realms.    To  a  beholder  from  above 
oar  earth  is  wondrously  varied,  but  most  of  its  beauty  and  value  is 
derived  from  the  upper  world  of  ravishing  beauty.    Our  preeious 
(tones,  gold,  &c.,  are  but  accidental  fragments  fallen  from  that 
wodd  of  glory,  where  everything  is  undecayed  and  pure.    There 
the  seasons  are  such  that  they  never  originate  diseases,  and  every- 
thing is  as  far  superior  to  what  we  have  on  the  earth  as  ether  is 
purer  than  the  sea.    They  have  glorious  abodes ;  the  gods  dwell 
snong  them,  and  personally  frequent  the  temples ;  they  hear  the 
Toioes,  know  the  oracles,  and  see  the  persons  of  the  gods—every- 
thing there  is  seen  in  the  light  of  reality,  and  the  felicity  of  the 
inhabitants  is  correspondently  great  and  sure. 

As  these  glorious  abodes  are  above  the  earth,  so  below  it— as 
Homer  says,  "  very  far  off,  where  the  most  profound  depths  of  the 
earth  are  " — ^is  what  he  and  the  poets  call  Tartarus,  through  which 
flow  the  four  rivers  of  hades ; — Ocean,  the  more  outwardly  of  thesei 
with  Acheron  its  opposite,  which  enters  the  Achemian  lake. 
Midway  between  these  flow  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  its  opposite, 
Cocytus,  falling  into  the  Stygian  lake.  When  the  Daimon  leads 
the  spirit  to  be  judged,  those  who  have  lived  a  passable  sort  of  life 
are  sent  off  to  Acheron,  and  embarking  in  the  skiffs  they  use  there* 
pass  on  to  the  Achemian  lake,  and  there  abide  till  their  souls  are 
purified,  whereupon  they  are  set  free,  and  each  receives  his  due. 
Bnt  tl.04e  who  seem  incurable  are  hurled  into  Tartarus,  whence* 
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they  never  issue.  Those  atLo  eeem  curable  in  soul  are  subjected  to 
penitentiarj  and  purgatorial  testing,  being  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  rivers  an^  lakes  of  hades  until,  by  their  reformation 
and  iiuporturjity,  tlicy  secure  the  forgiveness  of  those  whom  they 
have  injured;  those,  hovrever,  who  sufficiently  purify  themselres 
by  philosophy  here,  go  bodilessly  into  the  upper  air,  passing  for 
ever  into  new  scenes  of  being,  habitations  increasing  in  splendour, 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  even  were  there,  in  my 
circumstances,  time  to  do  so. 

Still,  Simmias,  for  the  sake  of  those  things  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, we  ought  to  employ  every  effort  to  acquire,  now  and  here, 
virtue  and  wisdom,  for  the  reward  is  noble,  and  the  hope  is  trans- 
cendent. 

It  does  not,  I  admit,  become  a  mtm  of  sen&e  to  affirm  that  these 
things  are  positively  as  I  have  described  them :  however,  either 
this  or  something  of  the  same  kind — since  the  soul  is  certainly  im- 
mortal— must  be  believed,  and  is  worthy,  to  one  who  believes  in  it, 
of  the  risk.  The  risk  is  noble,  and  it  is  advisable  tp  encourage 
ourselves,  as  with  enchanting  allurements,  to  a  noble  life,  and  hence 
I  have  prolonged  the  fable  thus  far.  On  account  of  what  I  have 
said,  a  man  who  has  denied  himself  to  the  delights  of  the  body  as 
being  a  foreigner,  and  who  has  sought  knowledge  and  adorned  his 
spirit  with  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  freedom,  and  truth,  may 
entertain  confidence  of  soul,  and  may  wait  for  his  passage  to 
hades  as  one  prepared  to  depart  whensoever  destiny  may  sununon 
him.  You,  Simmias  and  Cebes — you  also,  gentlemen  who  surround 
me,  must  each  and  all  of  you  take  that  departure.  As  for  me  now, 
as  a  tragic  writer  might  say, — 

"  The  voice  of  destiny  doth  call  me  hence ! " 

It  is  nearly  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  bath,  for  it  seems  to  me  better 
to  take  my  hemlock  after  I  have  bathed,  so  that  I  may  not  trouble 
the  women  with  the  \i  ashing  of  my  corpse. 

So  be  it !  O  Socrates,  said  Crito,  when  he  had  spoken  so ;  but 
what  commands  have  you  to  give  to  these  your  friends  or  to  me, 
either  about  your  cjiildren  or  anything  else  in  which  we  can  oblige 
you? 

Do  what  I  have  always  said,  Crito,  he  answered,  it  is  nothing 
new ;  by  taking  ca]:e  of  your  own  Selves  you  will  best  oblige  me. 
mine,  and  yourselves,  whatever  you  do,  though  you  may  not  now 
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promue  it.  But  if  you  do  not  care  for  your  our  a  Selves,  and  go 
forward  in  the  pathway  of  true  life  as  I  hayu  now  and  formerly 
pointed  it  out,  even  though  you  should  promise  now  over  so  much, 
and  ever  so  earnestly,  you  will  do  no  real  good  at  all. 

Crito  said.  We  shall,  then,  strive  to  do  even  so ;  but  how  shall 
we  bury  you  P 

Just  as  you  please,  said  he,  if  you  can  but  catch  me,  abd  /,  in 
trnth,  elude  you  not !  At  the  same  time  he  gently  smiled  on  us  as 
he  looked  round  us  all,  and  said,  I  cannot,  my  friends,  persuade 
this  Crito  here  that  /  am  that  Socrates  who  is  now  conversing 
with  you,  and  who  arranges  every  part  of  this  discourse  in  its  fit- 
ness to  the  circumstances ;  but  he  toill  think  that  1  am  that  which 
yoa  shall  shortly  behold  dead,  and  ask  how  he  will  bury  me  I  I 
have  argued  in  vain  with  him  that  when  I  have  drunk  the  hemlock 
I  shall  not  remain  here,  but  shall  depart  to  the  state  of  the  blessed ; 
although  I  meant  thereby  to  console  both  you  and  myself.  Be  ye 
therefore  sureties  to  Crito— not  as  he  was  to  the  judges,  that  1 
should  remain  here, — but  be  ye  sureties  to  him  that,  when  I  die,  1 
shall  not  abide  here,  but  shall  assuredly  depart;  by  that  means 
Crito  may  more  easily  endure  my  change,  and  may  not  be  afflicted 
▼hen  he  sees  my  body  burned,  or  buried  as  if  I  suffered  some 
dnadful  woe ;  nor  say,  when  the  funeral  rites  are  performing,  that 
Socrates  is  laid  out,  or  is  carried  out,  or  is  interred ;  for  be  assured, 
0  most  excellent  Crito!  that  to  speak  improperly  is  not  only 
wrong  in  regard  tQ  the  thing  itself,  but  is  also,  in  some  measure, 
iojorious  to  our  own  souls.  Be  of  good  courage,  then ;  say  you 
bory  my  body,  and  bury  it  as  is  most  agreeable  to  you  and  most  in 
Ittrmony  with  the  law. 

Thb  Closing  Scbnb. 

Hereupon  Socrates  uprose  from  the  side  of  the  prison  bed  and 
went  into  a  chamber  to  bathe  ;  Crito  followed  him,  but  (Phaodo 
remarks)  he  directed  us  to  wait  for  him.  Conversing  among  our- 
selves regarding  what  he  said,  we  waited,  reconsidering  what  he 
had  Spoken,  yet  scarcely  daring  to  speak  of  the  coming  calamity, 
which  would  make  orphans  of  us  of  the  worst  sort,  by  taking  from 
Qs  the  father  of  our  thoughts.  After  he  had  bathed,  his  children 
were  brought  to  him— for  he  had  two  young  sons  [Sophroniscus 
and  Henezenus],  and  one  grown  up  [Lam^ocles  P] ;  and  when  his 
fmds  relatiyes  had  come  he  conyersed  with  them  in  the  presence 
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of  Crito,  and  gave  them  sucli  injanctions  as  he  thought  proper. 
Then  he  sent  the  women  and  the  children  away,  and  returned  to  oa. 
By  this  time  it  was  nearly  sunset,  for  he  had  been  a  good  while  in 
the  inner  room.  When  ho  had  returned  he  spoke  little,  but  sat 
down  as  he  was  before.  At  length  the  officer  of  the  £leTen 
entered,  and  going  close  up  to  Socrates  said,  "Socrates,  I  shall 


4  not  require  to  find  that  fault  with  you  which  I  have  to  find  with 

'  t  others,  who  curse  me  in  their  aDger  when  I — obeying  the  archona 

'H  — bid  them  drink  their  potion.     You  know  who  are  to  blame  for 

,^j  this  sentence — not  I,  but  they.    Now,  then — for  you  know  what  I 

'f  have  come  to  announce — adieu;  strive  to  bear  the  inevitable  as 

■ 

,^  well  as  may  be ! ''     So  saying,  bursting  into  tears,  he  turned  awaj 

*\  and  went  out.    Socrates,  looking  after  him,  replied.  And  thou,  too, 

farewell !  we  shall  do  as  you  direct ;  then  turning  to  us,  he  said. 
How  courteous  that  man  is !  all  the  while  I  have  been  here  he  has 
visited  me,  conversed  with  me,  and  shown  himself  to  be  ose  of  the 
worthiest  of  men ;  and  now  how  kindly  he  weeps  for  me !  But 
come,  Crito,  said  he,  let  us  obey ;  let  some  one  bring  the  draught,  if 
it  is  ready ;  and  if  not,  let  it  be  prepared.  Crito  said.  The  sun  is  still 
unset,  and  I  know  others  have  drunk  the  poison  very  late,  supping 
freely,  and  even  enjoying  the  physical  delights  of  the  flesh.  Do 
not  be  in  such  haste.  Socrates  replied,  These  do  so  because  they 
think  they  gain  by  so  doing ;  I  can  gain  nothing,  except  ridicide 
for  being  so  fond  of  life,  and  sparing  of  it  when  none  remains.  Go, 
and  resist  not  I 

On  this  Crito  nodded  to  the  boy  who  stood  by  the  entrance.  He 
departed,  stayed  a  little,  and  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  exe- 
cutioner with  the  cup  prepared.  Well,  friend,  said  Socrates,  you 
are  skilled  in  this  matter.  What  must  I  do  P  "I^othing,"  said  he, 
"  except  when  you  have  drunk.  Walk  about  till  you  feel  a  numb- 
ness in  your  limbs,  then  lie  down ;  it  will  do  its  work."  He  held 
out  the  cup,  and  O  Echecrates !  Socrates  untremblingly,  never  even 
changing  colour,  took  it  quietly,  but  looking  the  man  right  in  the  face, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  to  every  one,  said,  What  say  you  about  this 
draught,  as  to  making  a  libation P  is  it  lawful,  think  you,  or  not? 
"  We  only  make  so  much  of  it,"  he  said,  "  as  is  enough  to  drink.*' 
I  see,  said  Socrates ;  but  it  is  lawful  and  right  to  pray  to  the 
H  gods  that  my  exit  may  be  happy  ;  that,  therefore,  I  pray  :  so  be  it ! 

He  drank  the  whole  ofi"  calmly.     Scarcely  could  we  the  bystanders 
refriiin  from  tears  before,  but  when  we  saw  him  quaff  off  the  potion 
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irresistible  grief  caine  on  us,  and  hot  tears  fell  like  tempest-drops. 
I  wept  not  for  him,  but  for  myself  at  losing  such  a  friend.  Crito 
before  me,  however,  had  arisen,  was  quite  overcome  by  anguish, 
sod  ApollodoTos,  who  had  previously  wept,  now  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries,  piercing  the  heart  of  every  one  but  Socrates.  He  said, 
"  Beloved  friends,  what  are  you  doing  ?  I  sent  away  the  women, 
that  we  might  be  spared  the  folly  of  tears  and  a  scene.  It  is  right 
to  die  with  lucky  omens.  Be  still,  cheer  up,  endute ! "  On  this  we, 
ashamed,  hid  our  tears.  He  having  walked  about,  when  he  felt  his 
limbs  benumbed,  lay  down  on  his  back.  The  executioner  felt  his 
feet  and  legs,  and  so  on  found  he  was  growing  stiff  and  cold. 
Socrates,  who  was  covered,  touched  himself,  and  said,  When  the 
poison  affects  the  heart  I  shall  go !  The  chill  crept  up.  "  Crito,*' 
said  he,  iincovering  himself,  "  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius ;  pay  it 
—neglect  it  not ! "  It  shall  be  done,  said  Crito ;  aught  else?  He 
made  no  reply.  A  convulsive  movement  came,  the  executioner 
eovered  him;  his  gaze  was  glazed;  Crito  saw  it,  and  closed  bis 
mouth  and  eyes.  This,  Echecrates,  was  the  end !  Then  there  went 
from  among  us  the  best  of  all  the  men  of  his  time, — one,  moreover, 
moit  wise  and  just. 


PiOPHXT. — Primarily  and  Scripturally  it  means  interpreter  of  tK^ 
ditime  purposes  and  thoughU.  If  those  purposes  and  thoughts  should 
luppen  to  lurk  in  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  then  the  prophet  is 
■imply  an  exegetety  or  expounder.  But  it  is  true,  if  they  lurk  in  the  dark 
iBues  of  time  and  futurity  unrolling  itself  from  the  central  present,  then 
the  prophet  means  a  seer  or  reader  of  the  future,  in  our  ordinaiy  modem 
Kose.  Bat  this  modem  sense  is  neither  the  Mahometan  sense,  nor  that 
which  prevails  in  the  New  Testament.  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God — 
not  in  the  aense  of  predioter  from  afar,  but  as  the  organ  of  communication 
between  Gk>d  and  man,  or  reveaier  of  the  dirine  will.  In  St.  Paul,  again, 
gifts  of  prophecy  mean  uniformly  any  extraordinary  qualifications  for  un- 
folding the  meaning  of  Scripture  doctrines,  or  introducing  light  and 
coherency  amongst  their  elements,  and  perhaps  nerter  the  qualifications  for 
inspired  foresight.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  Newton  was 
the  prophet  of  Kepler — »•«.,  the  exegetic  commentator  on  Kepler,— not 
Kepler  of  Newton.  But  the  best  policy  in  this  world  is  to  think  witii 
the  wise,  and  (generally  speaking)  to  talk  with  the  vulgar. — De  Quincst* 
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;5  IN  MEMORIAM  1871. 

•  '*  **  I  Bee,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all.*' — Shakspere, 

^  Ij  "  Oh !  Bweet  refreshment  to  the  wearied  heart 

'  *\  This  converse  with  th'  unalterable  dead." 

Henry  Alford,  Dsan  of  Canterbury, 

LiFB  18  only  a  time-drop  in  the  ocean  of  eternii^.    Time  is  not 
^  an  entity;    it  is  only  a  conceirable  portion  of  the  infinity  of 

(|  duration.    To  us  life  is  time  personalized,  and  so  limited ;  and  the 


I  aim  of  life  should  be  the  perfecting  of  our  personal  and  individual 

nature.  Life  is  but  a  leaflet  of  *'  Igdrasil,  the  ash  tree  of  existence, 
every  leaf  of  which  is  a  biography,  and  whose  boughs  are  histories 

I  of  nations."    "At  the  foot  of  it  in  the  death  kingdom  sit  three 


Normas,  Fates — the  past,  present  and  future,  vratering  its  roots 
K  from  the  sacred  well."    ''  Ever  and  anon  in  its  budding  and  disleaf- 


ingf  individuals  come  and  go — the  coming  to  abide  for  a  little  space, 
i  and  the  going  departing  to  return  no  more."    Among  the  dead 

\  leaves  of  the  past  we  have  often  a  mournful  interest  in  picking  up 

a  few  embalmed  remembrances  and  treasures  for  the  memory  of 
the  heart.  What  a  strange  quiver  of  the  spirit  flashes  through  one 
as  he  raises  up  the  withered  leaves  of  former  lives,  and  tries  to 
syllable  in  the  terse  form  of  a  memorial  note  some  suggestive 
phrase  which  shall,  in  brief  symbolizition,  bring  into  our  thoughts 
some  shadowings  of  the  reality  which  has  passed  away  from  the 
living  life  of  living  men  1  How  the  penurious  terms  one  must 
employ  chide  the  writer,  and  seem  to  him  sadly  to  be  but  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust — thought-dust  rather  than  the  outflow  of  the 
•|  sympathy  of  the  mortal  forces,  who  dying  has  become  immortal — with 

all  the  privileges  Death  confers  on  those  whom  he  hss  enfranchised  I 
i|  Ay,  enfranchised  !  set  free, — free  from  the  limitations  of  time  and 

earth,  of  temptation  and  trial ;  set  free  from  the  environments  of 
clay  and  passion,  from  the  prison-house  of  bodily  being,  the  gnsp 
and  groan  of  pain  arising  from  "the  throbbing  breast,  the  burning 
'        brain,"  the  cards,  anxieties,  vigils,  and  uncertainties;  the  strife,  the 
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▼arering,  the  taskwork,  the  toil,  and  the  sorrow  which  operate  so 
disastrously  in  bringing  to  the  grare  the  children  of  the  earth. 

Eighteen  seventy-one  has  been  a  year  of  war,  famine,  fire, 
disaster,  storm,  disease,  and  accident,  with  few  parallels  for  destruc- 
tiTeneas.  It  has  witnessed  a  perfect  carnival  of  death.  It  is  not 
ours,  however,  to  record  the  causes  and  the  courses  of  the  grim 
gloom  which  King  Death  spread  over  the  earth.  We  are  called  on 
onlj  to  talk  of  hia  near  doinc^s  upon  the  dear  to  thought  and 
memoTj,  and  to  tell  over  the  list  of  the  emigrants  from  the  earth 
who  have  now  become  "  co-heirs  of  immortality." 

Alexander  Munro,  who  in  the  chaste  soulpture  of  his  pure  style 
has  eternized  the  outward  forms  of  Hippocrates,  Galileo,  Davy,  and 
Watt,  reproduced  to  vision  Queen  Mary,  and  given  realization  to 
IheDantean  tale  of  Paolo  and  Franeesca,  after  a  long  strui^gle  with 
death,  saw  but  the  dawn  of  the  earliest  day  of  the  year,  when  his 
deft  and  undefiable  rival  stiffened  him  into  a  statuesque  form, 
from  which  "  decay's  effacing  fingers  "  might  easily  sweep  away 
^e  lines  of  beauty,  though  of  his  skill  the  memory  may  never 
»ase  to  be  held  dear. 

January's  third  day  took  from  v.n  one  of  our  ablest  English 
utiqaarians,  author  of  works  in  history  and  topography  which 
<^  light  upon  "  the  dark  rereward"  of  past  ages,  and  give  the 
fikm  of  thought  to  the  relics  Time  has  left  us  of  bis  forward 
naroh.  Wm.  Sidney  Gibson,  the  historian  of  Tynemouth,  &c., 
h&3  been  called  away,  aged  fifty-fire,  from  the  amals  of  recorded 
^e.  On  the  seventh,  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas,  eveii  while  the 
domestic  drama  she  had  given  to  the  stage  as  "  The  Wife's  Tragedy" 
^as  let  forth  on  the  boards,  herself  passed  away  from  the  last  scene 
of  all  in  life's  eventful  history. 

In  the  chill  of  the  January  air  on  the  8th,  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
hiiry  received  the  subtle  arrows  of  death,  and  on  the  12th  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  irresistible.  Henry  Alford  was  a  man  of  various 
Blind,  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  a  greatly  wise  theologian,  a  pure  and 
^dogmatic  writer,  a  poet  of  sweet,  graceful,  pleasing,  and  elevating 
talent,  and  preacher  of  grave,  earnest,  and  persuasive  power.  His 
was  the  true  eirenical  spirit-— the  spirit  of  love.  He  had  sympathy 
which  broadened  as  his  years  increased,  and  he  was  disciplined  in 
*'  the  school  of  the  heart."  His  Hulaean  lectures,  his  sermons,  his 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ^ew  Testament 
Scriptures  in  their  purity,  an  1  his  successful  efforts  for  bringing 
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into  practicality  the  long-cherished  desire  of  many  Christian-minded 
men  to  have  a  revised  issue  of  the  translation  of  the  word  of  life, 
^ve  him  a  right  to  a  place  among  the  benefactors  of  bis  race.  In 
the  serene  spirituality  of  many  of  his  poems  he  has  entailed  on 
\\  many  the  gratitude  of  benefited  and  elevated  spirits.    Only  »ixty 

'\  years  of  life  amid  the  stir  and  labour  of  men !  and  then  when  the 

!'^  need  for  his  life  seemed  greatest,  to  be  called  hence  in  an  hour 

when  all  seemed  serene  and  fair,  in  the  midst  of  the  hopes  and 
toils  of  many  years  to  come,  there  came  forth  the  great  inyisible 
hand  which  gave  "  the  fatal  stroke,"  using  his  own  words,  "  nn- 
looked  for,  unaccountable,  irremediable ;"  or  shall  we  rather  use 
j  I  other  words,  of  his,  and  say  there  fell  upon  him  the  "  shadow  of  His 

;^  Brightness  whose  name  is  loveF"    How  God-like  do  the  dead  be- 

j  ]  come !    "  Others  may  change,  but  they  shall  never  change ! " 

,1  Thomas  Mayo,  an  English  physician  of  eminence,  who  had  held 

the  presidency  of  the  Eoyal  College  for  fifteen  years,  a  student  of 
metaphysics  and  logic,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  their  teaching  to 
j-  the  aid  of  the  healing  art  by  giving  help  to  medical  certitude  in  the 

1^  appreciation  of  evidence,  and  imparting  to  the  pathology  of  mind 

the  result  of  his  researches  in  psychology,  under  the  power  of  the 
Great  Physician  psssed  into  new  birth  of  the  spirit  13th  January. 
Two  days  thereafter.  Sir  John  Fife,  a  practitioner  in  medicine  of  high 
repute  in  Northumberland,  and  a  cultivator  of  the  sciences  there, 
underwent  the  great  change.  Henry  H  arrod,  an  antiquary,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  churches  and  castles  of  Norfolk, 
received  his  call  on  the  24th,  so  that  before  the  first  month  had 
passed  away,  the  year  had  made  some  blanks  in  the  familiar  circles 
of  many  families,  and  closed  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  not  a  few 
who  had  made  a  mark  upon  the  mind  of  the  age. 

On  January's  closing  day,  a  life  ^f  great  interest  came  to  an  end, 
although  for  only  forty -two  years  had  it  extended.  Viscount  Pierre* 
Alexis  Ponson  du  Terrail,  a  native  of  Grenoble,  had  been  destined 
for  the  French  navy,  but  found  himself  altogether  destitute  of  faculty 
for  mathematics.  He  renounced  his  designed  career  and  took  part 
i^  in  the  revolution  of  1848.    He  waa  chosen  captain  of  the  Giirde 

iji  Mobile.    In  1850  be  became  a  contributor  to  the  Mode  and  PuhUe 

|!|  Opinion,  and  rose  rapidly  into  repute.    He  acquired  a  foremost 

y  position  as  a  feuilleton  romancist,  and  composed  a  great  number  of 

y.  sketchy  and  brilliant  tales  such  as  the  French  delight  in,  aa  well 

'*^  for  the  serial  press  as  in  independent  volumes.  So  popular  were  some 
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of  these,  that  at  the  request  of  the  readers  he  required  to  oontinae 
them  through  several  series.  He  took  to  the  drama  also,  and 
supplied  the  theatres  with  sereral  highly  successful  pieces.  But 
the  turmoil  of  life  and  the  strain  of  faculty  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected brought  upon  him  the  end  of  the  mystery  of  human  life,  and 
UDveiled  to  him  the  secrets  of  a  life  too  little  recognised— one 
oyer  which  hangs  an  impenetrable  veil  till  the  moment  comes  when 
change  is  due. 

February    took   from  Hungary,   on   the  3rd,  Baron  Eobros, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    While  but  a  youth  he  had  given 
to  the  stage  two  successful  plays.    He  became  an  ardent  prison 
refonner ;  as  a  journalist  he  aided  Kossuth,  and  with  logical  neat- 
ness and  poetic  ardour  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  Centralists 
in  preference  to  those  of  the  Municipalists.    As  a  romancist  he 
iUostrated  the  closing  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages.    His  most  influ- 
ential work,  that  on  ^*  The  Power  of  Ideas  in  the"  Nineteenth 
Centory,"  is  about  to  be  re- issued.    His  views  have  been  discussed 
Kotly  by  opponents  and  by  partisans,  and  his  political  potency  has 
been  felt,  not  only  in  Hungary^  but  in  Germany  and  France.    His 
r&ie  in  the  drama  of  politics  has  been  noble,"  and  he  has  passed 
twsy  amid  the  sorrow  of  Western  Europe. 

On  the  same  day  England  lost  a  dramatist  who  was  rapidly  rising 
into  repute  and  poirer.  T.  W.  Bobertson,  though  only  forty -two, 
liad  been  by  the  inheritance  of  generations  prone  to  the  stage,  and 
in  his  youth  had  donned  the  sock  and  buskin.  Feeling  originative 
u  well  as  imitative  power  within  him,  he  forsook  acting  for  author- 
ship. After  engaging  in  dramatic  criticism  and  in  magazine  writing, 
he  saw  an  opening  for  realistic  comedy  on  the  stage.  Adapting 
"David  Grarrick "  from  the  French,  he  took  his  cue  thence,  and  by 
oombining  the  theory  of  Thackeray  to  the  art  of  Dickens,  contrived 
to  acquire  a  sure  celebrity.  "  Society,"  "  Ours,"  "  Caste,"  "  Phiz," 
"Sohool,"  "M.P.,"  &c.,  gave  sign  of  a  power  of  sketching  modern 
social  life  which,  had  not  the  result  of  early  difficulties  and  ezoes* 
Bive  overwork  made  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  life  powers,  might 
have  provided  for  us  a  drama  as  witty  as  by  far  more  pure,  than 
Sheridan  and  Coleman.  The  Thomas  Hey  wood  oif  France,  Augustus 
Anieet  Bourgeois,  who  had  either  a  little  finger  or  else  a  whole 
band  in  nearly  three  hundred  plays  also  ^departed  this  life  at  Pau, 
in  the  early  dayii  of  February,  aged  sixty-five. 
By  a  fatal  illness,  contracted  in  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
1872.  K 
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wounded  while  the  liege  of  FariB  was  going  on,  France  at  leaaty  if 

not  the  world,  lost  the  mind  which  had  deroted  twenty  BtndiouB 

\  years  in  preparing  for  the  task  of  illustrating  the  history  of  Art  by 

;|  producing  a  complete  "  Dictionary  of  the  French  School  of  Artists/* 

of  which  only  a  few  of  the  earlier  portions  were  ready.    He 

possessed  appreciatire  power,  sseal  for  art,  and  a  rare  capacity  for 

.:^  laborious  research.    Among  the  many  blanks  made  among  the 

bright  spirits  of  the  age,  that  of  Emile  Sillier  de  la  Chayignerie,  on 
6th  February,  deserves  record,  as  he  died  in  the  midst  of  labours  of 
i  mercy  in  war-time. 

i  (j  On  the  9th  of  February  died  the  Bey.  Henry  Melrill,  Canon  of  St. 

Paul's,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  and  refined 

preachers  in  London  as  holder  of  the  Golden  Lectureship.     He 

;  i  was  one  of  the  select  preachers  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

and  his  eloquence  captivated  the  most  choice  auditories  that  could 

assemble.    His  style  was  grave,  felicitious,  earnest,  modelled  on 

that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  less  ornate  and  more  chastened.    His 

I  views  never  brought  him  to  wear  the  badge  of  any  of  the  great 

parties  in  the  Church.    His  high  scholarship,  severe  taste,  oMefal 

[\  study,  and  persevering  resolution  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  truth  of 

i  God,  gave  him  claims  on  distinction  which  were  fully  realised  in  a 

I  well«eamed  and  unfading  popularity,  and  a  long  period  of  useful 

4  toil  and  recognised  effectiveness.     His  speech  will  no  more  stir 

the  soul  to  its  depths,  but  there  is  an  eloquence  in  his  life  of 

devoted  dutifulness  which  should  touch  and  teach  us  from  his 


grave. 

America  lost  her  splendid  Spanish  scholar,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  that  land  of  hdlea  leUres  was  more  complete  and 
thorough  than  any  of  the  native  students.  George  Ticknor  was  a 
marvel  even  among  learned  men,  for  variety  of  gift  and  versatility 
of  spirit.  Taste,  knowledge,  accomplishment,  energy,  and  patience 
made  him  a  delight  as  an  author ;  sympathy,  good  nature,  con- 
versational ability,  mobility  of  thought,  and  a  width  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  life,  made  him  fascinating  as  a  man.  The 
genial,  judidousy  brilliant,  and  many-gifted  scholar  of  the  West  has 
won  a  reputation  around  which  the  historic  Muse  will  ever  keep 
an  amaranthine  flower  in  honour  of  his  fadeless  memory.  A 
less  brilliant  but  a  very  beautiful  life— lonely  in  its  romanticism 
and  lovely  in  the  sweet  sisterhood  which  made  dark  lives  aoquire  a 
lustre  firom  an  affection  purer  if  less  stirring  than  that  which  has 
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swept  oyer  the  heart-strings  of  her  young  life— > was  lost  to  America 
too  in  the  death  of  Alice  Carey,  a  poetess  of  peculiar  potency  of 
Imagination  and  singular  selectness  of  phrase,  and  a  story-teller  of 
much  grace,  pathos,  delicacy,  and  attractive  instructiveness.  May 
her  name  hare  a  green  "  cloTernook  "  in  the  history  of  American 
literature,  and  Phcsbe  be  remembered  beside  her  as  a  sister  in  life, 
in  lore,  and  in  genius. 

A  thinker  of  power,  an  inrestigator  of  the  problems  of  psycho- 
logy, a  meditator  on  morals  and  the  theory  of  politics,  Sir  George 
Bamsay  pursued  his  studies  through  love  for  the  pursuit  of  them, 
though  free,  by  fortune  and  position,  from  the  need  of  following 
any  pathway  to  prosperity.  He  had  the  energy  of  his  race  and  the 
rare  spirit  of  his  ancestry  ;  and  full  of  the  traditions  of  the  duty  of 
the  rich  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  he 
intelligently  studied  and  practically  tested  forms  of  social  kindli- 
nesa  which  might  be  efficaciously  employed  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people.  Had  he  been  minded  so,  he  might  have  acquired  a 
reputation  as  notable  in  psychology  as  that  to  which  his  brother 
attained  in  philology.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  heart  and  noble 
public  spirit.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around 
his  house  was  being  held  to  arrange  for  some  testimony  of  their 
gratLtnde  felt  towards  him,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  called 
mddenly  to  the  great  audit  before  the  Master  Judge.  He  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  praise,  but  not  of  love  (Feb.  22nd). 

After  upwards  of  half  a  century  of  toil  in  the  service  of  the 
newspaper  press,  not  as  "the  observed,"  but  as  the  editorial 
observer  " of  all  Observers"  Louis  Doxat,  who  had  a  large  share 
of  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  the  battle  of  freedom  for  intelligence 
to  undergo,  was  brought  under  the  "  arrest  of  that  fell  sergeant 
death"  into  the  presence  of  the  Omniscient  Observer  on  ith  Marchi 
ending  a  life  of  toil  and  thought,  though  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  members  of  the  press,  in  honour  and  esteem  as  an  assiduous 
caterer  for  the  information  of  men  and  the  reformation  of  the 
times.  Another  distinguished  and  influential  member  of  the 
brotherhood  of  literature,  one  of  the  cultivators  of  the  serial 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  earnest  and  painstaking  of 
those  who  sought  the  improvement  of  the  people,  Kobert 
Chambers  died  17th  March.  He  was  a  man  of  exquisite  brain- 
balance,  genial,  thoughtful,  persevering,  versatile,  fuU  of  acquired 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  gifted  with  that  precious  seeing  which 
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adds  a  doable  yalae  to  facts  bj  a  proper  setting.  The  brothers 
Chambers  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  toiling 
upward  this  century  has  seen.  From  handicraft  labour  they  have 
risen  to  be  possessors  of  extensive  literary  repute,  potent  in  the  world 
of  lettersi  science,  and  commerce ;  and  as  benefactors  to  the  nation 
in  the  extension  and  development  of  its  means  of  education  they 
are  all  but  unrivalled,  if  they  have  an  equal.  Not  only  fame,  but 
fortune  has  become  theirs ;  and  besides  being  able  to  count  their 
books  in  multitudes,  they  were  able  to  count  their  landed  acres. 
If  William,  who  i8< still  alive  and  labouring  on,  and  who  is  engaged 
in  preparing  the  story  of  the  firm  who  employed  the  liurgest  amount 
of  brain-labour  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  erected  the  most  extended 
mind- culture,  had  the  keen  and  strict  business  power  that  moved 
cautiously  onwards  to  success,  Eobert  had  the  genius  and  the 
phantasy  that  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  men  of 
all  sorts  of  minds.  How  hearty  was  his  greeting,  and  how  con- 
stantly alive  his  intellect  and  his  humour !  His  ready  thonghtful- 
ness  and  his  steady  friendship  made  him  not  less  valued  than  his 
amazing  acquisitions,  his  untiring  industry,  his  manifold  genius, 
and  his  successful  achievements  in  many  and  various  departments 
of  intellectual  research.  He  was  himself  a  living  "EncyclopsBdia," 
the  "  Journal "  of  his  life  would  be  a  most  varied  one,  '*  The  Infor- 
mation for  the  People  "  he  supplied,  and  the  *'  Educational  Conrse  " 
to  which  he  directed  them,  were  highly  esteemed ;  the  "  Essays  " 
he  made  were  suggestive  and  interesting ;  but  from  the  "  Book  of 
Days  '*  Death  has  taken  away  his  name  after  sixty-nine  years  of 
toilful  progress  and  endeayour.  On  the  world's  memory  he  has 
left  his  imprint,  his  works  form  his  monument,  and  his  reputation 
is  safe,  for  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the  human  race,  of  whom  he  was 
a  choice  specimen. 

On  the  same  day,  Charles  Victor  Hugo,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
dramatist,  the  historian,  and  noyelist,  himself  a  journalist,  a  poet, 
and  an  historian,  but  more  particularly  dear  to  British  readers  for 
a  careful  and  refined  translation  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  thoughtful  and  elaborate  introduction,  which 
shows  fine  poetic  sensibility  and  exquisite  taste,  although  even  by 
rearrangement  he  appears  to  have  been  as  unsuccessM  as  most 
interpreters  in  extracting  from  them  a  consistent  autobiographical 
signification.  He  possessed  a  fine  glowing,  energetic,  style  of 
expreMioDf  and  had  in  him  a  great  deal  of  the  fire  and  pattioo«  if  he 
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bad  not  the  specific  frenzy,  of  the  fine  old  man  who  has  been  called 
to  mourn  not  only  the  loss  of  wife  and  son,  but  the  renown  of 
France  eclipsed  in  war  under  the  imperial  sway  of  that  child  of 
destiny— whose  destiny  he  could  neyer  admit  to  be  just.  To  his 
pious  tears  for  his  eldest  bom  let  us  add  the  regrets  of  sympathy 
and  recognition. 

Few  as  the  members  of  the  Scriptures  Bevision  Committee  were, 
death  did  not  leave  their  ranks  unthinned.    Alford  was  taken 
early  in  the  year,  but  Professor  McGill,  of  St.  Andrews,  was  called 
early  in  jears.    He  had  not  long  completed  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  yet  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  linguist  which 
▼as  not  national,  but  Continental.  He  was  regarded  as  one  entitled 
to  apeak  with  authority  by  men  of  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
^feasor  Ewald,  and  Dr.  Feurst.    The  profundity  of  his  learning, 
the  clearness  of  his  mode  of  expression,  the  acuteness  of  his  obser* 
Tation,  and  the  wide  extent  of  reading  he  had  mastered,  made  him, 
as  an  expositor  of  the  language  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, an  acquisition  even  to  the  committee  of  the  first  scholars  in 
Britain  who  assembled  in  King  Henry's  Chapel,  Westminster,  to 
give  to  the  people  a  purer  and  more  accurate  mirror  of  the  Books 
OQ  which  their  faith  is  built.    He  had  a  rarely  tenacious  memory, 
a  ready  humour,  and  serene,  sympathetic  mind,  as  well  as  a  capa- 
cify  for  condensed  and  striking  expression  and  exposition,  which 
made  him  dear  to  students  and  to  friends.    It  was  a  large  step  in 
thirty  years  of  an  active  life  that  he  took,  from  the  little  side  parish 
ichool  of  Donragit  to  the  professional  halls  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to 
a  recognised  place  among  the  Slife  of  the  learned  in  the  grand  old 
chapel  where  printing  first  gave  wings  to  the  Bible,  that  the  word 
of  God  might  have  free  course,  and  that  He  might  be  glorified 
thereby.    He  has  been  (Af  arch  16th)  called  to  "  come  up  higher." 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  emioent  mathematician,  the  originally 
minded  logician,  and  the  scientific  thinker,  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
demitted  life.  Of  him,  in  these  pages,  there  has  been  already, 
from  two  writers  of  note  and  talent,  estimates  laid  before  the 
reader.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  in  us  to  add  more ;  and  yet 
we  feel  that,  having  been  privileged  to  call  him  friend,  De  Mor- 
gan's name  should  not  be  omitted  from  our  list  of  the  memorable 
dead.  His  industry  was  immense,  his  painstaking  accuracy  was 
lare  and  subtle,  his  mastery  of  many  subjects  marvellous,  his  influ- 
^ce  over  others  great,  his  mental  energy  almost  inexhaustible,  his 
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interest  in  lettered  cnltore  far  greater  tlian  is  uBoal  in  distingnished 
mathematicians.  He  had  a  gladiatorial  spirit,  a  good  controversy 
brought  ont  the  mightiest  forces  of  his  nature ;  and  though  dog- 
matic in  the  assertion  of  what  he  had  thoroughly  investigated,  he 
was  witbal  modestly  receptive  of  new  investigations.  He  had  a 
\  bland,  gay  humour  of  his  own,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 

power  in  his  day.    Even  his  sad  illness  could  not  daunt  his  might 
of  mind.     He  thought  on  and  fought  on  till  the  end  came  and 
brought  him  ease  and  peace. 
i  One  of  Germany's  staunchest  patriots,  most  eminent  thinkers, 

r  most  prolific  writers,  and  most  admirable  men,  G.  G.  GervinuB, 

'f  vanished  on  20th  March  through  the  portals  of  death,  from  the 

land  he  had  suffered  and  toiled  and  thought  and  written  to  elevate 
1  and  enlighton.    Bookseller  and  banker,  student  and  professor, 

•\  protester  against  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  Ernest  Augustus  of 

I  Cumberland  attained  the  throne,  propagator  of  nationalistic  views, 

ri  and  advocate  of  constitutional  government  when  Germany  was 

i^  bureaucratic  overmuch,  he  did  great  work  wisely  and  well;  but 

^;  he  was  besides,  critic,  poet,  journalist,  musician,  and  parliamen- 

,t  tarian,  and  was  active,  able,  and  influential  in  them  all.    He  waa 

the  prime  agitator  of  those  views  of  Germanic  solidarity  which 
were  just  gaining  their  success  when  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  invincible  behest  of  the  resistless  one.  He  never  feared 
the  face  of  human  foe — whether  seated  on  royal  throne  or  bearing 
an  imperial  crown,  whether  occupying  a  judicial  bench,  or,  what  ia 
often  just  as  ill  to  bide,  an  editorial  chair, — nor  did  he  flinch  before 
the  great  enemy.  What  a  might  of  mind  was  overthrown  when 
he  who  had  done  such  work  was  wrenched  from  life  I  His  "  History 
of  German  Poetry  "  was  enough  to  have  immortalized  one  man,  but 
he  has  added  to  this  his  **  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  an 
"Account  of  the  Anglo-Saions,"  '* Outlines  of  Historiography,*' 
and  his  "Correspondence  of  Goethe."  His  pen  was  busy,  and 
when  his  compatriots  sat  down  in  despair,  after  the  political  fail- 
ures  of  1849,  he  enriched  the  world's  literature  with  his  "  Studies  on 
'*i  Shakspere  " — a  work  which  glows  with  fine  power  and  admirable 

I  <;  insight,  with  a  capacity  for  penetrating  into  the  meaning  of  that 

author  of  authors.    But  the  busy  brain  is  stilled,  and  the  active 
hand  is  chilled,  and  the  spirit  of  energy  has  "gone  hence." 
Gustavo  Flourens,  son  of  M.  J.  P.  Flourens,  the  celebrated 
. ,,  physiologisti  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was,  though  a 
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Lectorer  of  the  Academy  of  France,  better  known  as  an  eager  and 
enthnaiaatie  revolntionist  than  aa  an  able  writer.  Yet,  in  1883, 
Ilia  "  Lectnrea  on  Ethnography  "  were  tui  attraction  in  Paris,  and 
his  Tolome  on  "  The  Science  of  Man,"  in  1864,  drew  on  him  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  cnltirators  of  that  department 
of  human  thought.  In  the  restless  energy  of  his  nature  he  went  to 
Crete,  and  there  for  three  years  made  common  cause  with  the 
Cretana  against  the  Turkish  authorities.  He  had  returned  to  the 
embroihnents  and  troubles  of  his  natire  land,  and  had  taken  his 
usual  headlong  interest  in  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  the  time.  Hia 
"  Paria  DeUrered  "  waa  scarcely  dry  from  the  press  when  its  author 
— 'the  courageous  and  honest  though  rash  and  restless  re^olution- 
aiy,  who  oould  think  for  others  better  than  for  himself— was  killed 
at  Nanterre,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  many  who  admired  the  thinker, 
though  they  did  not  consent  to  his  visionary  dreams  of  change — 
change  which  came  in  a  more  rerolutionary  form  upon  him  than  he 
wotted  of— clay-cold,  not  life-warm  change ! 

On  the  1st  of  "  green-pied  April "  Mrs.  Manning,  one  of  the 
S(U(m$tes  whoae  influence  is  marked  and  felt  in  literature,  science, 
i&d  art,  and  who,  as  an  author,  gaye  interest  to  "  Life  in  Ancient 
ttd  Medisyal  India,"  after  but  a  short  illness,  gaye  submission  to 
tbe  hand  that  slits  "  the  thin-spun  life." 

On  the  3rd  the  Eey.  Peter  Steele,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp, 
vlio  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  handling  of  the  shuttle,  yet  became 
I  diitinguiahed  student,  a  first-rate  classical  scholar,  the  possessor 
of  RQcb  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  as  to  receive  the  enoo- 
iDiaof  Dean  Milman,  Dr.  Temple,  and  A.  H.  Clough,  and  a  student 
ofscienee  of  no  mean  attainment,  reaigned  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Maater  of  Spirits  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

On  the  11th  a  private  sorrow  of  death  came  close  to  the  heart  of 
tb  writer,  and  the  beat  of  the  slowly  ebbing  pulse  of  a  failing 
yoimg  life— hastening  to  the  angel- world — in  the  April  of  exiatenoe, 
hu  left  its  impress  on  the  nerves  even  yet,  and  brings  a  throbbing 
to  the  heart,  a  tear  to  the  eye,  a  sigh  to  the  lip,  and  a  pang  to  the 
Bpirit.  The  chiseUed-like,  marvellous  marble  of  the  grave- day, 
W  calm  amid  the  fret  and  sadness  of  the  living ;  ay,  and  how 
paning  wonderful  the  deep  still  peace  that  rests  upon  the  moveless 
^bi  of  the  loving,  the  loved,  the  lost,  the  heaven-taken  1 
**  The  vase  of  etrth,  the  trembling  clod, 
Ordained  to  hold  the  breath  of  God." 
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Forgive  Uie  personal  intrusion  of  this  word,  brouglit  out  of  its, 
comer  in  the  heart  by  being  called  to  note  that  date  upon  the 
mournful  roll-list  as  that  on  which  the  great  advocate  of  a  social- 
istic reorganization  of  society,  Pierre  Leroux,  passed  away  from 
France,  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  time  of  trial  to  which  political 
restlessness  had  brought  it.  He  was  a  metaphyBician  rather  than 
a  politician,  a  speculative  socialist,  but  a  stirring,  active,  indus- 
trious literary  man  and  thinker.  He  believed  that  sensation,  feel- 
ing, and  knowledge  in  man,  corresponded  with  power,  love,  and 
wisdom  in  the  Most  High ;  and  yet  he  thought  that  God  had  made 
man  an  orphan  in  the  universe,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and 
who  has  no  home  hereafter  for  his  spirit.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  bat  to  him  life  had  no  future,  but  a  dreamy  apotheosis  into 
humanity.  Let  us  hope  he  is  even  now  richer  in  intellectuality 
and  soul  than  he  ever  anticipated.  Franco  has  been  long  endea- 
vouring to  construct  its  heaven  on  the  earth,  and  contract  its  love 
to  the  ministrants  of  the  State ;  but  surely  death  does  not  close 
the  whole  volume  of  human  being !  and  there  ia  something  elae — 

"  Which  happies  those  who  pay  the  willing  loan  *' ! 

Among  our  other  April  losses  we  have  to  enumerate  Wilhelm 
Haidinger,  the  Grerman  geologist,  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
minds,  whose  intelligence  had  been  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of 
the  earth ;  Professor  Biickert,  of  Jena,  the  exegetist ;  and  Samuel 
Halket,  a  learned  and  amiable  scholar,  who  though  tied  for  long 
hours  to  the  service  of  trade  in  his  youth,  yet  self-taught,  contrived 
to  gain  a  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  as  well  as  read  them, 
j  of  not  only  the. languages   of  Continental  Europe,  but  of  many 

«  of  the  tongues  of  the  East.    His  memory  was  so  strong,  that  a 

jE  vocable  once   seen  was  irrevocably  registered    there.    He  was 

*^  Keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  was  preparing 

at  the  time  of  his  death — 20th  April — a  work  on  "  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Authors,"  a  much-required  addition  to  our  literary 
handbooks.  To  these  we  have  to  add  Emile  Deschamps,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Eomantique  School,  and  the  originator  of  La 
Muse  Francaise,  for  the  popularization  of  the  esthetics  of  that 
school.  He  may  be  said  to  have  squandered  the  wealth  of  a  ver- 
satile mind  on  ephemeral  critiques  and  papers ;  and  though  his 
labours  have  been  manifold,  this  veteran  of  the  press  at  eighty 
years  of  age  has  never  redeemed  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  boyish 
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€i^^t  MS  the  author  of  two  successful  plays,  raxming  with  immense 
eiriai  before  the  fastidious  experts  of  Paris. 

While  the  May  blossom  was  throwing  forth  its  fragrance  on  and 
refreshing  the  air  with  hopefulness,  and  the  month  was  but  nine 
days  old,  the  death-king  stood  suddenly  before  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Toie  Lynch,  and  in  the  agony  of  angina  pectoris  closed  a  life  over 
which  little  more  than  half  a  century  had  passed.  He  was  a  man 
of  pure,  fine,  delicate,  and  holy  genius,  little  fitted  for  the  fretful 
world  of  religious  squabbles  into  which  his  lot  brought  him,  and  of 
Bach  genial,  earnest  sympathies  and  aspirations  as  should  have 
saved  him  from  the  troubling  of  the  waters  of  "The  Hivulet"  of 
Lis  life  by  the  big  boulders  of  sectarian  theology.  He  had  made 
such  a  study  of  *'  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Literature,"  as  resulted 
in  lectures  which  could  fill  the  soul  of  A.  J.  Scott  with  joy ;  and 
his  "  Lectures  in  Aid  of  Self-improvement "  contain  matter  of  such 
Talue  as  is  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His  "  Memorials  of 
Theophilus  Trinal,  Student,"  if  quaint,  are  telling  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  altogether  hold  a  first  rank  in  didactic  prose,  possess  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  best  books  of  the  sort.  His  Poems  are 
high,  notable,  heaven- touched — the  issue  of  a  ferrent  heart,  the 
psilms  of  an  ardent  and  devoted  believer.  His  Sermons  are  Jacob- 
like wrestlings  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  seldom  indeed  does  he 
fail  to  gain  the  blessing,  without  which  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
messenger  should  depart.  A  martyr,  less  to  disease  than  to  sect- 
hatred,  his  years  ended  in  bodily  pain ;  though  spiritual  ecstasy 
shone  in  on  him  from  on  high.  In  the  sectless  worship  of  his 
Father  he  has  certainly  found  the  joy  of  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. 

May's  "rosy  beauty  *'  was  overcast  on  the  11th  by  the  demise  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  minds  of 
the  age,  at  Collingwood,  in  quietude  and  sensible  preparedness. 
He  was  an  hereditary  inquirer ;  his  cultured  power  of  investigation 
was  given  to  the  search  for  truth ;  he  touched  nothing  with  his 
genius  without  at  once  adorning  it  and  making  it  give  forth  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  was  fraught.  His  nature  appears  to  have 
been  almost  imperial  in  its  power  over  tlie  secrets  of  science,  and 
the  balance  of  his  faculties  was  peculiarly  impartial,  not  only 
judicious,  but  judicial.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  as  the  great 
circle  of  science  widens  into  vastitude,  do  not  feel  that  the  Creator 
has  been  removed  to  a  more  immense  distance  from  the  spirit,  but 
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who— in  the  splendid  hmnility  of  genius — recognise  the  eTerlasting 
presence  of  a  Deity  amongst  the  Tisibilities  of  nature,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  Lawgiver  as  apparent  in  His  laws.    He  did  not  swell 
his  self-importance  as  Science  disclosed  her  secrets  to  him,  but 
proved  his  sincere  attachment  by  the  reyerence  with  which  he 
sought  truth,  and  the  joy  with  which  he  found  it.    He  was  poet, 
scholar,  critic,  iuTestigator,  expositor,  skilful  analyst,  practical 
manipulator ;  and  in  all  he  exhibited  the  power  of  a  spirit  of  the 
highest  order.   When  verging  on  fourscore,  the  many-sided  old  man, 
who  had  ever  sought  light  to  live  in  the  light,  closed  his  eyes  upon 
the  faint  light  of  time  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  light  of  eternity. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Paris  has  become  a  post  of  great  danger,  if 
not  of  high  honour.    Monseigneur  Affre  was  shot  at  the  Barrioadea 
of  1848 ;  Monseigneur  Sibour  was  assassinated  in  1857,  and  now  in 
May,  1871,  Monseigneur  Darboy  perished  under  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  when  despair  had  settled  in  their  hearts,  on  24th 
May.    George  Darboy  was  an  illustrious  ^I4ve  in  the  Seminary  of 
Langres,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  hold  the  Chair  of  Philo- 
sophy therein.    Then  he  was  raised  to  the  professoriate  of  Dog- 
matic Theology.    Affre  brought  him  to  Paris  as  Almoner  of  the 
College  of  Henri  Quatre.    Sibour  put  the  management  of  the 
Catholic  Moniteur  in  his  hands,  and  gave  him  the  Inspectorate  of 
Eeligious  Instruction.    The  Pope,  in  1854,  invested  him  with  the 
high  honour  of  Apostolic  Protonotary.    He  wrote  "  Holy  Women," 
"The  Women  of  Scripture,"  and  translated  the  "Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  the  "  Works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  kc.    His 
sermons  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  excited  great  atten- 
tion, and  as  a  special  preacher  he  was  noted  and  sought  after.    He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  character  and  heroic  deportment,  thoroughly 
master  of  the  priestly  function,  and  deYoted  to  the  hierarchy, 
though  moderate  in  his  views  on  the  papal  power  as  a  temporal 
sovereignty.    He  was  popular  among  his  countrymen,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  law  and  order  when  he  offered  himaelf 
as  a  hostage  on  behalf  of  peace.    Alas  that  it  should  be  written 
that  the  passions  of  men  hurry  them  to  such  extremities  I  he  became 
a  martyr  to  the  Commune  and  for  social  order,  and  He  who  wore 
''j  the  crown  of  thorns  shall  not  forget  the  social  martyr's  merits, 

miseries,  and  mournful  fate. 

To  the  losses  of  the  year,  June  1st,  add  the  name  of  a  thoughtful 
politician  who  had  given  good  heed  to  the  relations  of  Boonomios  and 
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ion,  and  as  M.F.  for  Westmeath  bore  part  in  the  practical 
work  of  law-znaking,  William  FoUard  Urquhart.    But  by  far  the 
greatest  name  that  has  been  written  in  the  obituary  of  the  year  ia 
that  of  George  Ghrote,  who  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  seyenty-siz 
kept  in  the  foremost  file  of  thinkers  as  an  expositor  of  Plato  and  a 
eritic  of  Aristotle,  after  haying  illumined  for  all  time  the  biography 
of  Socrates.     Of  the  career  of  the  historian  of  Greece  the  readers 
of  this  serial  haye  already  had  ample  knowledge  supplied  in  not 
only  the  first  memoir  that  had  appeared  of  him,  but  as  yet  the 
fbllest  that  has  been  issued.    A  much  more  copious  account  will  be 
famished  when  his  literary  executors  finish  the  work  which  they 
are  so  admirably  able  to  do,  of  proyiding  a  complete  biography  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  industrious  of  historical  writers,  the 
XQOit  influential  of  Liberal  political  thinkers,  and  the  most  tho- 
roughly read  psychologist  of  his  age.    George  Grote's  name  stands 
high  on  the  role  of  those  who  through  self-culture  have  risen  to  the 
lugh  honour  of  being  accepted  as  the  guides  of  men  to  nobler 
^ms,  efforts,  and  services.     At  once  profoundly  learned  in  all 
ancient  idassical  lore,  and  widely  informed  on  all  modern  political 
qxiestions,  he  infused  into  both  the  interpretative  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy and  imparted  to  their  exposition  the  principles  of  art.   He  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  modem  thinkers,  and  has  provided 
iiifloeaces  stretching  far  beyond  his  life,  which  closed  June  18th. 

The  mention  of  philosophy  reminds  us  that  we  should  have  noted 
the  demise  of  the  notable  successor  of  Kant,  whose  knowledge  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  made  him  the  compeer  of  Grote.  Of  the  life 
and  life  labours  of  Friedrich  Ueberweg,  the  historian  of  philosophy 
ud  the  eritio  of  logic,  whose  name  in  Germany  stood  among  the 
highest,  our  readers  are  promised  an  account,  and  it  would  iU  be- 
<^ome  us  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  indefatigable  labour,  the 
tWghtfulness,  and  the  scholarship  of  that  distinguished  young 
professor,  whose  demise  threw  as  great  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of 
the  thinkers  of  Germany  as  the  death  of  Dickens  on  the  same  day 
*  jear  before  did  over  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  This  gifted  and 
sdmired  investigator  of  the  mysteries  of  thought  has  passed  into 
^  region  where  all  mysteries  are  made  plain,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Chief  Thinker  is  thoroughly  felt. 

vinder  the  pseudonym  of  Frederic  Hahn,  a  most  successful  series 
of  diamas  illtistrated  the  Viennese  stage,  and  ran  amid  the  plaudits 
^'  eiowds  a  long  career  of  enthusiastic  representation  in  most  of  the 
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theatres  of  Germany.  Beginninfilf  with  "  Griselda "  in  1834,  and 
"  Camoena  "  in  1838,  as  a  romanticist,  he  passed  into  the  claasio 
style  in  1844  in  "  Sampiero,"  and  in  1856  with  the  "  Gladiator  of 
Barensa  "  achieyed  the  highest  place  among  the  dramatists  of  his 
laud.  The  author  was  a  lyric  poet,  an  admirer  of  Sbakspere  and 
Lope  de  Yega.  He  was  a  statesman  and  thinker,  aud  as  Munch - 
Billinghausen  (bis  real  name)  did  good  political  service  to  his  coun- 
try. Early  in  June  he  died,  leaviug  behind  him  a  name  and  a  fame 
that  men  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  from  the  record  of  the  illustrious  dead  who 
fell  during  the  June  sunshine,  Immanuel  Bekker,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  those  scholars  who  gave  such  wonderful  celebrity  to  the 
chief  university  of  Germany  in  its  early  days.  As  a  philologist  few 
of  the  Hellenists  of  Germany  had  acquired  so  wide  a  reputation  as 
editor  of  the  great  edition  of  Plato,  and  the  superintending  director 
of  the  Greek  authors,  the  issue  of  which  nearly  monopolized  the 
market  for  such  classics.  His  learning  was  deep,  minute,  and 
yaried,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies 
'  I  during  a  long  life  made  him  as  it  were  occupy  by  prescriptive  right 

1  the  patriarchate  of  Hellenic  scholarship.   But  the  place  of  his  fame 

1  now  knows  him  no  more,  and  he  is  only  a  memory  among  the 

scholars  of  time. 

July  took  from  us,  on  the  9th,  A.  Keith-Johnstone,  eminent  as  a 
geographer  and  a  man  of  science,  and  of  varied  literary  attain- 
ments, who  held  diplomas  and  orders  from  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  ;  but  its  last  Sunday  brought  the  severest  loss  of  all  in  the 

«;|  unexpected  and  sudden  death  of  Dean  M ansel,  a  clear  and  vigorous 

thinker,  a  popular,  earnest,  influential  preacher  and  theologian,  a 
logician  and  metaphysician  of  considerable  merit,  a  man  of  yersa- 
tile  powers,  being  able  to  wield  as  well  the  weapon  of  wit  as  the 
rapier  of  reason.  Of  him  we  understand  a  memoir  is  in  preparation 
for  this  serial,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  on  an  early  date,  and  we 
forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  personal,  professorial,  and  professional 
merits  of  the  logical  successor  of  Hamilton  in  copious  learning  and 
acute  distinctiveness,  the  Bampton  Lecturer  and  the  Dean  of  the 
University,  where  he  was  an  able  and  tenacious  leader  of  Conserva- 
tive  reaction  in  the  matter  of  creeds  and  forms.   In  the  midst  of  life 

•]  death  stood  before  him  suddenly,  and  hurried  him  as  it  were  from 

the  church  on  earth  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  wide  and  won* 
drous  church  of  heaven. 
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Befar»  ^e  automn  moors  had  heard  the  Bportaman's  gun  crack 
in  the  cold  nc»rthem  air,  Sir  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.  for  East  Surrey, 
who  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  try  the  effect  of  its  invigorating  air, 
departed  auddenly  from  this  life  of  time.  He  was  a  liberal  and 
tbonghtliil  politician,  who  had  formed  ideas  on  "  The  Questions  of 
the  Day,"  who  had  noble  tendencies,  and  powers  of  no  inconsider- 
able effectiyeness.  On  current  public  opinion  he  exercised  a  goodly 
imonnt  of  influence,  and  he  was  looked  upon  with  hopefulness  in 
the  ranks  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached  as  a  man  of  pro- 
gressive mind  and  personal  energy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  cases, 
'*  hope  told  a  flattering  tale."  The  name  of  Sowerby  has  been  in- 
scribed threefoldly  on  the  annals  of  English  botany — by  James 
Sowerby,  by  George  B.  Sowerby,  his  younger  son,  and  by  James 
de  C.  Sowerby,  his  eldest  son,  who  for  many  years  edited  the 
magazines  devoted  to  botany,  the  transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  &c.,  who  died  on  the  26th  August. 

On  the  29th,  the  novelist,  Charles  Paul  de  Kock  died,  the  fertile 
ftad  fluent,  who  for  sixty  years  held  the  libraries  of  France  in  thrall  by 
tbenuurvelloua  multitade  of  the  imaginary  complications  of  life  and 
Wdent  he  brought  before  their  readers  in  the  hundreds  of  ro- 
ouaicea  and  tales  to  which  he  gave  such  ready  conception  and  such 
rapid  birth.  Graphic  power,  racy  descriptions,  animated  narrative, 
ud  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  adding  interest  to  the  incidents 
ud  events  of  ordinary  life  distinguish  his  better  productions ;  but 
a  tendency  to  extravagance,  and  to  the  treatment  of  themes  scarcely 
I^oper  to  reproductive  fiction,  sometimes  makes  his  novels  more 
amnsing  than  instructive,  and  more  calculated  to  excite  moral  re- 
probation than  approbation,  when  judged  by  the  standard  which 
baa  until  lately  been  used  in  criticising  works  of  imagination  on 
^is  side  of  the  Channel.  While  mentioning  De  Kock  among  the 
Kmoved,  we  may  also  note  the  death  of  Deadde  St.  Yves  of  Brus- 
sela,  a  prolifle  dramatist,  to  whose  pen  160  light  pieces  were  due, 
and  nearly  fifty  volumes  of  tales  and  sketches ;  besides  that  of 
Spaniah  publicist  and  essayist,  J.  S.  Buano. 

Canon  Dr.  G.  F.  W.  Ferris,  of  St.  Paul's,  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  head  master  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
&QIOUS  for  organiaing  power,  wide  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
^eoti?eneM  of  mind,  passed  over  to  the  majority  Sept.  7th ;  and 
Canon  Jelf  of  Christ  Church,  Bampton  Lecturer  (1 844),  Principal  of 
Sing's  OoiUege,  oppoaent  of  Br.  MaurioCi  ohtic  of  the  "  Essays  and 
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Eeviews,"  and  generally  an  adherent  to  the  elder  theology,  yet  a 
man  of  power  and  influence— a  leader  of  men,  and  a  pomessor  of 
many  gifts,  aa  well  as  much  scholarship,  demitted  life  19th  Sept 

On  the  22nd,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two,  Charlotte  Elliot, 
the  hymnist,  after  a  long  ilhiess,  passed  through  the  dark  vaUey 
and  shadow  of  death.  She  has  composed  many  rerses  that  are 
strength-giving,  comforting,  and  inspiring;  as  a  voice  for  the 
Church  she  has  uttered  in  music  many  strains  of  purity,  piety,  and 
peace,  the  expression  of  a  true  soul-trust  in  her  Lord.  Who  doe* 
not  recollect  these  lines,  alike  appropriate  to  the  living  and  the 

dying  P— 

«*  My  Lord  and  Father,  while  I  stray 

Far  from  my  home  on  life's  rough  way, 

O  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  ny, 

Thy  will  be  done ! 
«  «  «  *  « 

**  Then  when  on  earth  I  breathe  no  more 
The  prayer  oft  mixed  with  tears  before, 
m  siug  upon  a  happier  shore, 
Thy  will  be  done!" 

To  Thomas  Eoscoe  we  owe  a  great  number  of  tales,  toura,  trans- 
lations, papers,  and  poems.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Eosooc, 
and  he  and  his  brothers  Henry  and  Bobert  maintained  the  honour- 
able place  in  literature  which  their  father  gave  it.  At  eighty-two, 
on  24th  Sept.,  he  was  translated.  To  this  list  we  must  add  the 
eminent  surgeon,  Samuel  Solly,  whose  writings  on  the  nervous  tis- 
sues of  the  human  frame  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  those 
who  have  laboured  in  the  exposition  of  the  laws  and  means  of 
health  and  utility  of  being. 

The  collection  of  folk-lore,  proverbs  and  legends,  conduces  much 
to  the  illumination  of  the  Hfe  of  the  past.  Arird  Auguste  AfaeUus 
was  one  of  those  who  early  saw  the  need  of  gathering,  before  they 
were  lost  for  ever,  the  popular  rhymes  of  his  native  land.  Bom  in 
1786  he  became  pastor  of  Enkioping  half  a  century  ago.  He  tried 
his  hand  at  the  Drama  without  attaining  high  success,  but  his  "Le- 
gendary History  of  Sweden"  has  approved  itself  to  be  a  work  of 
value  and  note.  On  29th  September  his  collector  of  traditions  was 
himself  numbered  among  the  traditions  of  the  literature  of  Sweden. 
«'  How  snrely  after  Ufe'e  day  comes  death's  to-morrow, 
When  we'll  lie  still  and  those  who  loved  us  soirowl " 
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In  October— like  sheafs  fully  ripe  for  the  reaper— Charles  Bab- 
bage  died  on  the  18Ui,  and  Sir  Boderiok  Morohison  on  the  22nd. 
Both  had  dwelt  long  on  the  earth,  and  were  men  of  indefatigable 
industry  and  prompt  action,  and  both  by  reason  of  their  mere 
strength  neared  the  yerge  of  fourscore  years.    Even  to  catalogue 
the  papers  contributed  to  societies,  periodicals,  and  transactions  by 
Charles  Babbage  would  fill  a  larger  space  than  that  allotted  to  this 
whole  paper.    We  have  seen  a  list  of  titles  extending  to  151,  and 
these  are  on  the  most  multifarious  subjects  of  scientific  observation 
and  mathematical  investigation.    His  inventions  occupied  a  large 
part  of  his  life,  and  employed  much  of  his  energy,  the  vast  scheme 
of  mathematising  machinery  by  his  analytical  engine,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  calculating  machine,  was  a  singularly  noble  con- 
ception, and  involved  much  subtle  ingenuity.    The  Eoyal  Society 
conmiended  it  to  the  attention  of  Government,  and  when  the  Trea- 
■nry  hesitated  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  its  cost,  Lord 
Bosse  protested  in  the  name  of  science  against  the  cowardice  of 
caih  in  a  matter  of  permanent  importance,  not  only  to  science,  but 
to  tiie  evidence  of  the  might  of  the  human  mind  over  inanimate 
natter.    Hia  volunteer  "Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise"  has  been 
not  nnfrequently  sneered  at  as  an  irrelevancy.  It  should  be  studied 
before  it  is  sneered  at ;  were  it  so,  it  would  be  seen  to  be  the  most 
profound  and  remarkable  of  that  series  of  publications.    Mr.  Bab- 
bige  had  the  rare  peculiarity  of  individuality,  an  unsubduable  de- 
termination to  be  himself,  and  he  had  a  good  right  to  have  this 
i^Molve,  for  he  was  in  many  points  a  man  of  whom  we  may  truly 
My,  **  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
Not  less  remarkable  in  his  own  sphere  was  the  Nestor  of  geo- 
logists.    Science,  commerce,  and  civilization  can  never  fail  to 
honour  his  memory  as  a  benefactor  of  the  most  munificent  sort. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  name  of  Murchison  has  been  high 
in  the  records  of  geology  and  geography.    His  labours  in  these 
branches  may  be  excelled,  but  they  never  can  be  eclipsed.    We 
scarcely  indeed  see  how  they  are  to  be  equalled.    What  a  vastness 
of  experience  was  there  contained  in  that  keen* sighted  brain  of 
fourscore,  and  how  vitally  logical  was  the  bond  with  which  he 
united  Ihe  facts  of  experience  with  the  fancies  of  speculation  to 
xnake  them  produce  the  fruits  of  scientific  truth  and  social  success ! 
It  seems  as  if  he  had  concentred  twenty  lives  in  his,  so  wide  have 
^>^en  his  explorations,  so  thorough  his  application,  and  so  ixresist- 
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ible  has  his  determination  been  to  do  the  duty  that  Beenied  laid 
npon  him.  No  man  could  be  more  cautious  in  estimating  proba- 
bilities and  gaining  the  elements  of  a  sound  conclusion,  but  that 
haying  been  found,  no  man  was  more  tenacious  in  holding  it,  unleM 
a  vitiating  element  was  pointed  out  to  him.  He  acquired  almost 
the  character  of  having  gained  the  old  Highland  privilege  of  second- 
sight  in  science — he  certainly  had  in  great  measure  the  power  of 
prevision.  The  volume  must  be  large  in  which  Professor  Geikie 
shall  write  the  biography  of  his  friend  and  patron,  but  when  it  is 
written,  there  cannot  fail  to  fall  upon  the  memory  of  Murchison  a 
noble  and  most  resplendent  halo  of  fame. 

A  leading  actor  in  the  great  exodus  of  the  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  and  an  acute  and  active  if  somewhat  narrow  propounder  and 
defender  of  the  theology  of  Calvinism,  a  man  of  prompt  potency  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  a  stalwart  advocate  of  unpopular  but  con- 
scientiously held  opinions  in  the  church  courts  of  his  country, 
under  the  agency  of  paralysis  suddenly  died  on  2nd  Nov.  From 
humble  life  Dr.  James  Gibson  rose  to  be  professor  of  divinity  and 
q  church  history  in  the  branch  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 

and  with  great  solidity — which  sometimes  his  students  thought 
savoured  of  stolidity — devoted  the  power  of  a  strong  mind  to  the 
exposition  of  dogmas  and  the  justifying  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
in  his  own  blunt  logical  fashion.  Exceedingly  influenced  by  the 
limitations  of  time  and  experience,  he  has  now  soared  beyond  thesci 
and  found  wider  and  higher  regions  of  God's  love  to  explore,  and  in 
which  to  adore.  On  10th  Nov.  Joseph  Zedver,  an  erudite  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  to  whose  care  the  Hebrew  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum  were  entrusted,  and  who  in  accuracy  and  range  of 
information  had  few  equals,  left  the  duties  of  the  Hebraist  to  serve 
in  the  temple  eternal.  An  almost  equally  ardent  and  powerfully 
moved  naturalist.  Dr.  John  Secular,  created  mourniog  for  his  loss 
to  science  and  to  life  14th  Nov.  His  ethnological  information  and 
researches  approved  themselves  in  the  three  islands,  and  won  for 
him  both  fame  and  usefulness.  .To  the  scientific  explorer  of  Nootka 
Sound  we  must  add  the  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  and 
the  leader  of  an  adventurous  life  in  Scindb,  Lieut.  John  Wood, 
whose  earnest  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  FlotiUa  Company 
brought  to  too  early  a  term  a  brave  career.  On  the  same  day  one 
of  the  representative  men  of  Bussia,  Nikolai  Tourqu^nief,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  historian^  went  the  way  of  all  mortals.    He 
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was  an  honest,  high-minded,  and  courageous,  and  hence  an  influen- 
tial thinker.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  "  Union  for  Public 
Welfare/'  a  reform  association  in  Kussia,  and  was,  unheard,  con- 
demned to  death.  Though  thus  cut  off  from  the  cheerful  ways  of 
living  men  by  the  law,  he  was  himself  in  person  safe  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  He  was  the  originator  of  nlnoosfc  all  those  reforms  which  have 
been  rapidly  making  Kussia  an  integral  empire.  He  lived  through 
the  atorm  and  fire  of  the  Franco-German  war  and  the  civic  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  when  calm  had  settled  on  the  world  again,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  he  paased  quietly  into  rest. 

An  eminent  and  active  Eoman  Catholic  dignitary,  distinguished 
for  his  rare  knowledge  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts  in  which  the 
monks  of  old  enshrined  so  many  of  the  treasures  of  the  world's 
literaiure,  notable  for  his  intelligent  acquaintance  with  archeology, 
remarkable  as  a  learned  theologian,  and  specially  celebrated  in  his 
own  communion  for  a  singularly  able  ''  Exposition  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  "  as  a  Hierurgia,  while  returning  from  the  ArchsBO- 
logical  Congress  at  Cardifi*,  met  with  an  accident  at  Gloucester, 
wliicU  disabled  him,  and  from  whi  .h  he  suflered  much.    To  the 
etfects  of  this  severe  affliction  he  succumbed,  though  rather  unex* 
pectedly,  aged  seventy -two,  on  December  5  th.    The  Very  B«v. 
Caqoq  Eock  was  understood  to  be  a  learned  and  sincere  Christian 
thinker,  whose  feet  were  surely  planted  on  "  the  Eock  of  Ages." 
Prom  the  NicaraguanBepublic  in  Central  America,  so  rich  in  interest 
to  the  naturalist,  to  add  as  it  were  dreariness  to  the  dreary  days  of  De- 
cember, there  came  to  his  adopted  land  the  news  of  the  demise  of  the 
distinguished  botanist.  Dr.  Berthold  Sieman,  F.L.S.,  who,  though 
a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  English 
Bcientific  investigator.   He  was  but  a  young  man,  having  been  bom 
in  1825.   He  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  but 
had  applied  for  the  position  of  Naturalist  on  board  of  H.M.S. 
Herald  in  1346,  and  having  been  appointed,  made  a  circumnavi- 
gatory  voyage  in  her,  an  account  of  which  he  published.   He  wrote 
a  popular  "  History  t)f  Palms,"  **  Flora  Vitiensis,"  "  Jottings  by 
ibe  Eoad-side  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Mosquito,"  &c.,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  a  GoTernment  Commission  to  the  Yite  or  Fiji  Islands* 
which  he  had  undertaken  in  1860.   He  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  and  when  we  last  saw  him  in  the  British  Museum  was  re- 
joicing in  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  bringing  from  the  Itiyas 
of  the  Filibusters  a  whole  host  of  specimens  and  notes.    Little  did 
1872.  L 
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he  or  we  fcben  think  thai  his  rMearohefr  would?  he  indeed  a  seftrdii 
fbr  death ;  yet  bo  has  it  proved',  and  Bieman's  name  ia  added  to  the 
list  oft'  the  losees  to  scienoe  in  the  year  tiiat  ia  gone.  '*  We  all  do 
Aide  ag  a  leaf!" 

On  16th  Decemher  Dr.  W.  Haering,  who  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Wiliehad  Alexis,  had  become  the  genuine  Scott  of  Grermany. 
Bom  at  Breslau  in  1798  of  French  extraction,  he  was  educated  at 
Berlin,  and  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  fortresses  of  Ardennes,  fie 
WBs  a  student  of  Jaw,  and  was  preparing  for  an  administraliTe 
career ;  tempted  into  commerce,  he  was  brought  face  to  fitoe  with 
rain.  He  used  his  pen  to  free  himself  from  these  difficulties,  and  in 
18^8  issued  '*  Walladmoor  "  as  a  genuine,  unpublished  work  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  translated  into  German.  The  great  unknown 
deotsred  it  to  bo  a  very  successful  mystification — though  in 
Be  Qnincey's  pretended  translation  the  sense  of  this  is  lost.  It 
quite  deceived  Defau  Compret,  the  translator  of  Soott  in  Freach, 
who  issued  it  as  Sir  Walter's  in  1825.  He  has  sulcceeded  in  im- 
parting  interest,  imagination,  and  grace  to  German  life  and  histoiy. 
Be  has  visited  many  countries  and  almost  rivalled  the  Magician, 
of  ^bo  North  in  the  amount  of  his  volumes,  which  include  poems, 
playS)  criminal  records,  political  papers,  reviews  as  well  as  noTels, 
illustrative  of  Prussian  History  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
time.  He  had  been  strickea  with  paralysis  in  1858,  and  its  Sehiller 
Fett  provided  an  income  for  the  veteran  who  had  toiled  for  it. 
This  great  photographic  artist,  who  could  reproduce  the  past  with 
fascinating  interest,  passed  away  at  Ainstadt  in  Thuringia,  aged 
seventy -three. 

Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  essayists  of 
America,  born  1813,  in  Boston,  was  at  an  early  age  brought 
under  the  literary  influences  of  his  native  city.  He  has  iaaaed 
many  graceful  sketches  of  travel ;  hue  hia  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Boets,"  his  **  Artist's  Life,"  his  *'  Characteristioa  of  Genius,"  his 
**  Studies  of  Character,"  and  his  ^'  Spirit  of  Poetry  "  are  his  most 
UniDhed  works.  Some  of  his  review  articles  have  recently  been 
poUected,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  fine  taate,  shrewd  viewa,  and 
geaenous  culture  of  a  man  of  letters  in  America.  After  a  life  made 
sweet  by  a  passionate  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  taste  that  revelled  in 
sublime  and  elevated  sentiments,  he  has  lived,  loved,  been  loved, 
labouaed  and  written,  and  has  now,  in  the  ordination  of  events, 
been  oailed ;  he  heard,  answered,  and  departed  on  17tii  December. 
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On  23rd  Dec.,  only  three  d&^a  after  a  paralytic  seizure,  tkerd 
passed  away  at  Cork  one  of  the  modest  but  worthy  students  of 
science;  to  whom  chemistry  is  indebted  for  its  progress  and  its 
popularity.   Queen's  College,  Cork,  was  favoured  among  academical 
institutions  when  on  its  first  staff  George  Boole  and  James  Blythe 
were  placed ;  for  the  latter  was  scarcely  less  eminent  in  his  depart* 
ment  than  the  distinguished  mathematico-logician  whose  associate 
and  friend  he  was.     Bom  in  Jamaica,  he  had  studied  in  Glasgow 
under  Graliam,  in  Prance  under  Pelonze,  Dumas,  Peligot,  Guy- 
Lussac,  and  Orfila ;  in  Germany  under  Liebig,  Bose,  and  Magnus. 
He  was  but  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  colleague  to 
Dr.  Hoffman  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Chemistry  ;  he  passed  thence 
to  the  Koyal  College  of  Cirencester,  and  thence  to  Cork.    There  he 
rapidly  attained  the  eminence  due  to  merit,  and  became  known 
throughout  Ireland  as  the  most  skilful  analyst  in  the  country.     He 
wa«  a  zealous  student,  an  ardent  enthusiast  in  the  toilful  task  of 
research,  and  a  most  attractive  lecturer  and  experimentalist.  Baron 
Liebig  appointed  him  Editor  of  his  works  in  succession  to  Professor 
Grei^ory  of  Edinburgh.     After  a  life  of  honour,  activity,  and  use- 
fulness, extending  to  little  more  than  fifty-seven  years,  in  which  an 
enormous  amount  of  splendid  labour  and  teaching  was  included. 
Dr.  Blythe  passed  from  the  analysis  of  chemical  substances  here 
to  become  the  subject  of  the  alchemy  of  judgment  on  high. 

Of  how  much  of  the  choicest  capacity  of  heart  and  brain  does 
the  overtoil  and  strain  put  upon  good  men  deprive  the  world,  to 
the  world's  great  loss  if  to  the  eternal  gain  of  those  who  work 
^d^'elessly  in  the  labours  of  love  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
Stricken  with  paralysis  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- two  from  the 
overwork  of  editing  three  weekly  papers,  T.  C.  Tuberville  toiled 
on  for  fourteen  years  longer  with  little  abatement  of  labour  or 
anxiety,  and  as  little  increase  of  pay,  and  after  a  terrible  but  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  the  righting  of  Nonconformity  at  a  crisis,  he 
was  called  on  21th  December  to  spend  his  Christinas  eve  at  the 
Dwelling  of  his  Lord. 

Drearily — perhaps  wearily,  too! — we  have  thus  trodden  in  the 
footsteps  of  death,  noting  here  and  there  one  or  two  of  those  su* 
preme  spirits  which  have  exercised  the  power  and  pith  of  mind  in 
\nle\\ectual  pursuits.  It  is  a  sad  task  to  rake  among  the  grave-dust 
of  the  year,  and  trace  the  necrological  records  of  the  doings  of  the 
keji  conqueror  to  whom  all  must  yield.     As  we  note  the  world's 
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I  lofliBes,  and  think  of  th<^  j?«in  tlie  earth  jjfot  hy  the  Uvea  of  those 

j  ^reat  and  notahle  labonreni  in  the  fields  of  ecienoe  and  lettert,  can 

we  avoid  asking  onrselves  if  the  accessions  to  the  world'a  story 
which  the  years  bring  round  are  likely  to  equal  the  grand  tradi- 
tionary fame  of  those  who  hare  been  leaving  usP  If  we  do  so, 
must  we  not  feel  that  it  becomes  us  to  see  to  it  that,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  the  pro^resB  of  the  world  may  be  aided  and  added  ?  Do  not 
the  achievements  of  those  who  have  gone  show  the  possibilities  thst 
exist  in  us,  and  ought  we  not  to  be  stirred  up  to  an  endeavour  to 
make  the  future  more  blessed  even  than  the  past?  If  it  is  lawful 
^  to  hold  the  aspiration  that  *'what  man  has  done  man  may  do/'  may 

we  not  aspire  in  and  with  our  lives  to  do  something  by  which  the 
earth  may  be  made  happier  and  life  more  valuable  to  some,  however 
few  P  In  the  cradle  where  the  great  dead  spent  the  hours  of  in- 
fancy, there  was  no  foreshadowing  of  what  should  be  written  on 
their  coffin-lid  or  recorded  on  their  tomb.  In  the  interspaee  be- 
tween cradle  and  coffin,  womb  and  tomb,  alone  is  there  opportunity 
)1  of  earth-blessing.    Here  others  have  laboured,  and  we  enter  into 

'•{  their  labours  ;  so  let  us  live  that  those  who  enter  into  our  labours 

I  shall  not  grudge  our  life,  or  rejoice  that  in  our  death  the  nseless 

J  have  passed  away.    Did  we  each  feel  that  in  sleep — 

\  "  Onoe  every  day  this  death  oocurs  to  as," 

and  labour  daily  that  the  duty  of  each  day  might  be  truly  done  as 
each  day  closed,  how  many  regrets  would  we  save  ourselves !  how 

e  many  sorrows  would  we  save  others  from  feeling ! 

f.  It  is  in  days  that  our  life  is  given ;  it  is  in -duty  that  our  lives 

should  be  passed.  If  we  may  equal  the  latter  with  the  former,  and 
find  that  with  every  day's  duty  our  character  grows  more  effective 
within  us  for  well-doing,  then  the  years  will  be  safe,  however  fewer 
many  they  may  be.    Life's  true  value  is  in  the  character  it  edifies 
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t  within  us ;  that  not  only  gives  us  fitness  for  living,  but  for  dying. 

3  If  the  tracing  of  these  "  In  Memoriam  "  pages  has  the  effect  of 


bringing  before  us  the  certain  uncertainty  of  death ;  if  it  induce  nf 
?  to  consider  the  record  our  lives  might  yield;  if  it  lead  ui  to 

renewed  effort  to  make  our  existence  worthy  of  our  powers,  it  shsll 

have  holpen  us  so  to  tread  the  path  of  life  as  not  to  dread  the 
<  oncome  of  death, — for  it  will  show  us  that  death  may  be  swallowed 

f,  up  in  victory — the  threefold  victory  of  self-desire,  self-culture,  and 

self-devotion  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  spirit. 
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The  Life  qf  Charles  Dickens,  by  John  Fobstbb.    Vol.  I.,  1812— 
1844.     London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Wb  now  have  before  us  the  history  of  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  novelists.  It  is 
written  by  his  life- long  bosom  friend  and  confidant,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  his  correspondence  and  literary  remains.  The  bio<^apher 
is  sn  aathor  of  great  eminence,  and  has  described  to  us  in  vivid 
Ungusge  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  great  Englishmen  who  lived, 
ind  funght,  and  died  in  the  most  stirring  times  of  bygone  ages, 
flii  **  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  his  "  History  of  the  Grand  Eemon- 
itrtnce,"  and  his  "  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  " — along  with 
the  memoir  of  Oliver  Goldsmith — rise  to  our  recollection  as  we 
write,  and  lead  ns  to  expect  that  Mr.  Forster's  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Charles  Dickens  shall  be  one  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  history  of  the  life  and  works  of  so  great  a  painter  of  human 
Hfe  in  all  its  phases  as  Dickens  was  must  necessarily  engage  the 
^ution,  and  appeal  to  the  best  feelbgs  of  man ;  and  Mr.  Forster 
^  in  this  book,  notwithstanding  certain  defects  which  we  shall 
patently  point  ont,  quite  fulfilled  all  the  anticipations  we  had 
formed  with  respect  to  this  book. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  first  person,  which  in  some  respects 

niaf  caose  the  objection  that  the  biographer  is  egotistic ;  and  as  it 

>s  principally    founded   on   the   now    published    correspondence 

between  Dickens  and  his  friend  the  biographer,  the  contents  and 

style  of  his  letters  may  perhaps  draw  down  upon  Dickens  himself 

a  similar  charge  of  egotism,  not,  as  we  think,  altogether  unfounded  ; 

while  the  fact  that  the  biography  is   compiled  by  the  author's 

closest  and  dearest  friend  might  perhaps  lay  the  work  itself  open 

to  the  charge  of  partiality. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  faults,  we  can  afibrd  to  pardon 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  real  genuine  article  which  the  book 
contains.  No  one  can  dispute  that  one  of  the  aims  of  Dickens  was 
to  drag  into  full  light  the  hideousness  of  vice  in  whatever  shape  he 
found  it ;  and  to  seek  out  among  the  poor,  and  tell  to  the  world,  the 
many  virtues  and  bi  auties  of  their  ly^es  and  actiono. 


I 
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i^  Charles  Dickens  wm  bom  at  Landport,  on  7th  Febmary,  1812. 

His   father  was  Mr.  John  Dickens^  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay 
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Office  stationed  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  Charles's  recollections 
of  his  yoanger  days  seem  to  have  been  very  yivid ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently put  into  the  mouth  of  David  Copperfield  his  own 
fe^ngs  in  these  words, — "  If  it  should  appear  from  anything  I  may 
set  down  in  this  narrative  that  I  was  a  child  of  close  observation, 
or  that  as  a  man  I  have  a  strong  memory  of  my  childhood,  I  un- 
doubtedly lay  claim  to  both  of  these  characteristics."  In  1814  his 
father's  duties  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  family  to  London, 
where  they  remained  till  1826,  when  John  Dickens  was  placed  on 
duty  in  Chatham  Dockyard ;  and  to  Chatham,  in  consequence. 
Charles  Dickens  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  conveyed.  There 
the  family  lived  for  about  fi?e  years ;  in  that  place  most  of  the 
early  impressions  of  Charles  were  received  ;  and  it  was  daring  his 
residence  in  Kent  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Gad's 
ji  Hill  Place,  where  he  died  in  June,  1870. 

A  His  description  at  this  time  may  be  given  in  Mr.  Forster's  own 

.i!  words : — ^*  He  was  a  very  little  and  a  very  sickly  boy.     He  was 

»j,  subject  to  attacks  of  violent  spasm,  which  disabled  him  for  any 

;''  active  exertion.    He  was  never  a  good  little  cticket- player.    He 

]  was  never  a  first-rate  hand  at  marbles,  or  peg-top,  or  prisoner's 

rt  base ;  but  he  had  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  other  boys, 

j  (peers'  sons  for  the  most  part,  at  these  games,  reading  while  they 

;i  played ;  and  he  had  always  the  belief  that ,  this  early  sickness 

J;  brought  to  himself  one  inestimable  advantage,  in  the  circumstance 

of  his  weak  health  having  strongly  inclined  him  to  reading." 

In  a  letter  to  Washington  Irving,  written  years  afterwards,  he 
describes  himself  at  this  period  as  a  "very  small  and  not  over- 
^  particularly-taken-care-of  boy." 

L  We  think  Mr.  Dickens  is  a  little  hard  upon  his  parents,  at  any 

rate  at  this  period  of  his  life,  as  they  were  by  no  means  well  to  do. 
and  their  subsequent  misfortunes  were  the  cause  of  those  hardships 
through  which  he  had  subsequently  to  struggle  in  his  early  life, 
and  which  he  appears  to  us  to  attribute  solely  to  the  supposed 
indifference  of  his  parents,  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
3J  they  had  no  power  to  do  better  for  him. 

i\  It  appears  that  it  was  from  his  mother  he  imbibed  his  early 

thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  passion  for  reading;  and  that  his 

■\  mother  also  taught  him  the  elements  of  his  own  langaage,  and 
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later  on,  the  elements  of  Latin.  She  taught  him  regularly  every 
day,  and,  as  he  admits,  very  well. 

From  his  mother's  tuition  he  went,  in  the  usual  course,  to  the 
preparatory  school,  and  thence  to  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Giles,  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Chatham.  **  I  have,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  **  the 
picture  of  him  here  very  strongly  in  my  mind,  as  a  sensitive, 
thoughtful,  feeble-bodied  little  boy,  with  an  unusual  sort  of 
knowledge  and  fancy  for  such  a  child,  and  with  a  dangerou*  kind 
of  wandering  intelligence,  that  a  teacher  might  turn  to  good  or  evil, 
happiness  or  misery,  as  he  directed  it."  Fortunately,  however, 
Mr.  Giles  seems  to  have  exercised,  if  any,  a  beneficial  influence 
over  him,  and  later  on  he  was  one  of  his  warm  admirers. 

Dickens  has  himself  (through  the  mouth  of  David  Copperfield) 
told  us  what  his  library  at  this  time  consisted  of. 

"  My  father  had  left  a  small  collection  of  books  in  a  little  library 
upstairs,  to  which  I  had  access  (for  it  adjoined  my  own),  and  which 
nobody  else  in  our  house  ever  troubled.  From  that  blessed  little 
room,  'Roderick  Random,*  'Peregrine  Pickle,'  'Humphrey 
Clinker/  *  Tom  Jones,*  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  'Don 
Quixote,*  '  Gil  Bias,'  and  '  B-obinson  Crusoe'  came  out,  m 
glorious  host,  to  keep  me  company.  They  kept  alive  my  fancy, 
and  my  hope  of  something  beyond  that  place  and  time,  they  and 
the  'Arabian  Nights*  and  the  'Tales  of  the  Genii,*  and  did  me 
no  harm  ;  for  whatever  harm  was  in  some  of  them  was  not  there 
for  me ;  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  now  how  I 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  my  porings  and  biunderings  over 
heavier  themes,  to  read  those  books  as  I  did.  It  is  curious  to  me 
liow  I  could  ever  have  consoled  myself  under  my  small  troubles 
(which  were  great  troubles  to  me)  by  impersonating  my  favourite 
characters  in  them.  ...  I  have  been  Tom  Jones  (a  child's  Tom 
Jones,  a  harmless  creature)  for  a  week  together.  I  have  sustained 
my  own  idea  of  Roderick  Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch,  I  verily 
believe.  I  had  a  greedy  relieh  for  a  few  volumes  of  voyages  and 
travels,  I  forget  what,  now,  that  were  on  those  shelves  ;  and  for 
days  and  days  I  can  remember  to  have  gone  about  my  region  of 
our  house,  armed  with  the  centre-piece  out  of  an  old  set  of  boot 
trees,  the  perfect  realization  of  Captain  Somebody,  of  the  Royal 
Britiah  Navy,  iu  danger  of  being  beset  by  savages,  and  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  at  a  great  price." 

Mr.  John  Dickens's  afiairs  occasioned  his  removal  to  a  residence 
in  Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  London.  From  this  time  his 
circumatances  appear  to  have  become  so  complicated,  that  at  last  he 
Was  arrested,  and  finally  removed  to  the  Marshalsea.  His  father's 
character,  complications,   arrest,  and  detention  in  prison,  seem  to 
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hare  been  the  foimdation  for^that  most  amuBing  charaoter  in 
"  David  Copperfield  " — Mr.  Micawber. 

Daring  this  most  gloomy  period  of  his  life,  his  father  intlie 
Marshalsea  and  his  mother  struggling  to  maintain  herself,  Dickens 
was  forced  to  undergo  unusual  sufferings  for  such  a  child.  A 
cousin,  James  Lamert,  had  recently  become  interested  m  a  blacking 
manufactory,  in  competition  with  the  then  great  firm  of  Warren 
and  Co.,  in  the  Strand ;  and  in  fine  the  youthful  Dickens  entered 
this  blacking  warehouse  at  a  salary  of  six  shillings  per  week,  his  work 
being  "  to  cover  the  pots  of  paste  blacking ;  first  with  a  piece  of  oil 
paper,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  blue  paper,  to  tie  them  round  with 
a  string,  and  then  to  clip  the  paper  close  and  neat  all  round,  until 
it  looked  as  smart  as  a  pot  of  ointment  from  an  apothecary's 
shop." 

Limited  space  forbids  us  to  detail  the  sufferings  and   want 
hrough  which  he  had  to  force  his  way,  the  family  income,  mean- 
while, becoming  so  reduced  that  at  last  Mrs.  Dickens  and  her 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  and  a  daughter  who  had  been 
successful  in  having  been  elected  a  pupil  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
j  Music,  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Marshalsea  with  John 

Dickens.  Charles  and  his  sister  spent  their  Sundays  with  the  other 
part  of  the  family  in  the  Marshalsea, — a  prison  which,  thank  good- 
ness, is  now  extinct,  from  his  experiences  and  observations  in  which 
his  vivid  pictures  of  Mr.  Micawber's  straits,  and  the  prison  of 
the  inimitable  "  Pickwick,"  were  subsequently  drawn. 

He  managed  to  eke  out  his  meagre  salary  so  as  to  support 
himself  entirely  during  the  week.   He  says,  **I  suppose  my  lodging 
p  was  paid  for  by  my  father— I  certainly  did  not  pay  it  myself;  and 

!  I  certainly  had  no  other  assistance  whatever  (the  making  of  my 

*  clothes,  I  think,  excepted)  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 

M  night, — no  advice,  no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation, 

i  no  support,  from  any  one  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  so  help  me  Qtod  I " 

H  And  again,  "  I  know  that  I  have  lounged  about  the  streets  in- 

,.|  sufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily  fed.    I  know  that,   but  for  the 

^  mercy  of  God,  I  might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that  was 

I  taken  of  me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond." 

-i  At  last  Mr.  John  Dickens  purged  himself  of  his  debts,  and  came 

'.}  out  of  gaol  through  the  medium  of  the   Insolvent  Court ;  after 

^j  which,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  elder  Dickens  and  the  cousin 

J  of  the  blacking  warehouse  about  the  treatment  of  young  Dickens, 
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thii  self -education  proved  in  his  ease,  as  it  does  in  noosty  to  be  the 
best  of  all  education.  His  father  was  at  this  time  a  reporter  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  determined  to  make 
this  his  own  employment,  and  the  idea  onoe  taken  was  never 
allowed  to  drop  until  it  was  accomplished.  During  this  time,  also, 
he  was  an  assiduous  student  in  the  British  Museum  reading-room. 
At  this  time  he  seems  not  only  to  have  acquired  shorthand,  but  to 
have  made  himself  at  once  an  expert  in  it.  He  first  followed  this 
occupation  for  an  office  in  Doctors'  Commons^  where  it  appears  he 
found  his  Dora,  but  he  did  not  attain  the  end  of  those  romantic 
wishes  which  he  attributes  to  David  Copperfield,  for  at  forty  "four 
we  find  him  and  his  wife  making  a  morning  call  at  his  Dora'a  hoaae, 
and  contemplating  quite  calmly  the  dead  and  stuffed  favourite  Jip. 

Dickens  became  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  True  Sf^n,  At 
nineteen  he  <^  as  engaged  on  the  Mirror  of  ParliamerU,  and  subB3« 
quently,  in  his  twenty -third  year,  he  became  a  reporter  for  the  JTom- 
inff  Chronicle,  In  1834  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  authorship,  by 
dropping  **  Mrs.  Joseph  Porter  over  the  Way "  '*  stealthily,  one 
evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trembling,  into  a  dark  letter-box, 
in  a  dark  office,  up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet  Street^"  the  dark  office 
being  that  of  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine.  The  magazine  dnly  ep* 
peared,  and  he  purchased  the  number  containing  his  paper,  in  the 
Strand,  from  a  gentleman  who  was  subsequently  the  younger 
member  of  his  publishers'  firm,  and  who  waited  on  him  in  his  dusky 
chambers  in  Fumival's  Inn  with  the  proposals  that  originated 
"  Pickwick,"  and  whom  he  then  recognised.  Dickens  has  himself 
described  the  effect  upon  him  of  bis  thus  appearing  in  print : — "  On 
which  occasion  I  walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  turned 
into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  joy 
and  pride  that  they  could  not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to 
be  seen  there."  Was  this  a  presentiment  of  the  beginning  of  the  end ! 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Forster,  Dickens  relates  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  reporter,  which  would  not  be  at  all  inviting  to 
newspaper  reporters  of  the  present  day,  but  were  incidental  to  that 
life,  when  but  few  railways  were  in  existence,  and  there  were  no 
telegraphs  through  which  to  transmit  reports  of  speeches. 

Part  of  these  experiences  he  gave  in  a  speech  when  presiding  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  in  1865  : — "  Be- 
tuming  home  from  exciting  political  meetings  in  the  country  to 
the  waiting  press  in  London,  I  do  verUy  believe  I  have  httn,  upset 
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in  almost  erery  description  of  vehicle  known  in  this  country.  I 
have  been,  in  my  time,  belated  on  miry  by-roads,  towards  the  small 
hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London,  in  a  wheelless  carriage, 
with  exhausted  horses  and  drunken  post-boys,  and  have  got  back 
in  time  for  publication,  to  be  received  with  never- forgotten  com- 
pliments by  the  late  Mr.  Black,  coming  in  the  broadest  of  Scotch 
from  the  broadest  of  hearts  I  ever  knew." 

Passing  away  from  this  part  of  his  life,  we  come  now  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  career  which  made  him  famous. 

We  have  already  referred  to  his  paper  in  the  Old  Monthly. 
I^ine  other  sketches  of  the  same  character  had  since  then  appeared 
in  that  mag:azine,  and  had  been  signed  **  Boz."  Mr.  Forster  gives 
us  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  it  appears  was  the  nickname  of 
hie  youngest  brother  Augustus,  whom  he  had  dubbed  Moses,  and 
?rhieh  beine:  pronounced  as  if  with  a  cold  became  "  Boses,"  and 
subsequently  was  shortened  into  *'  Boz."  That  magazine  failing, 
the  "  Sketches  by  Boz  *'  were  resumed  in  an  evening  edition  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  course  of  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  future  father-in-law,  Mr.  George  Hogarth. 

In  1836  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz  "  were  published  in  two  volumes 
by  a  young  publisher  named  Macrone,  who  agreed  to,  and  did, 
make  Dickens  a  payment  of  £150  for  them  ;  but  afterwards,  on  this 
publisher  threatening  a  new  edition  during  the  publication  of 
"Pickwick,"  Dickens  was  forced  to  pay  him  £2,000  to  re-purchase 
tbe  copyright.  "  Pickwick  "  was  also  begun  in  March  of  1836, 
and  another  important  event  also  took  place  during  that  year,  viz., 
Dickens's  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Hogarth. 

"  Pickwick  "  was  now  advertised  to  appear  in  monthly  parts  at 
one  shilling  each,  and  according  to  Mr.  Forster  it  was  originated  in 
the  following  manner : — 

The  firm  of  Chapman  and  Hall  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  Mr. 
Hall  (the  bookseller  who  had  soH  Dickens  his  first  printed  piece  of 
authorship  in  the  Old  Monfhhj)  made  a  proposition  to  him,  which 
in  Dickens'a  words  was  "that  a' monthlv  something  should  be 
a  vehicle  for  certain  plates  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and 
th(*re  was  a  notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  humorous 
arti«t  or  of  my  visitor,  that  a  Nimkod  Club,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  go  out  shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting 
tbetnaelves  into  difficulties  through  their  want  of  dexterity,  would 
be  the  beat  means  of  introducing  these.  I  objected,  on  consider** 
tion,  that  although  bom,  and  partly  bred  in  the  country,  I  was  no 
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great  sportsman »  except  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  locomotion ;  that 
the  idea  was  not  novel,  and  had  already  been  much  us^d ;  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of 
the  text ;  and  that  I  would  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with  a  freer 
range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  wa8  afraid  that  I  should 
ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  whatever  course  I  might  prescribe  to 
myself  at  starting.  My  views  being  deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr« 
Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first  number,  from  the  proof.sheets  of 
which  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of  the  club  and  his  happr 
portrait  of  its  founder.  I  connected  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  club, 
because  of  the  original  suggestion ;  and  I  put  in  Mr.  Wipple 
expressly  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour." 

Between  the  first  and  second  numbers  Mr.  Seymour  committed 
suicide,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Hablot  Browne  took  his  place,  and 
filled  it  worthily. 

Of  Mr.  Dickens's  personal  appearance  at  this  time  we  only  quote 
the  descriptions  given  of  him  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  (the  wife  of  the  great 
writer  of  that  name),  that  his  "  face  was  as  if  made  of  steel,"  and 
that  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  said  of  it,  "  It  has  the  life  and  soul  in  it 
of  fifty  human  beings."  The  publication  of  the  twelfth  number 
of  "  Pickwick  **  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner,  which  we  believe  was 
kept  up  for  some  years. 

Dickens  seems  to  have  had  an  intense  affection  for  his  wife's 
younger  sister  Mary,  who  died  shortly  after  the  "  Pickwick"  dinner, 
and  as  her  epitaph  he  wrote  of  her,  "  Young,  beautiful,  and  good, 
God  numbered  her  among  His  angels  at  the  early  age  of  seyenteen." 
The  recollections  of  her  purity,  virtue,  and  goodness  seem  to  have 
been  present  with  him  for  years  afterwards. 

The  success,  well  earned,  of  "Pickwick"  was  astounding,  and 
apparently  quite  startling  to  its  author,  for  of  Part  I.  the  binder 
prepared  400.  and  of  Part  XV.,  his  order  was  for  more  than 
40,000.  Before  the  completion  of  "  Pickwick,"  "  Oliver  Twist  '* 
began  to  make  its  appearance  in  Bentleyt  Magazine^  and  soon 
commanded  attention  from  the  public. 

To  attempt  to  criticise  it  now  would  be  absurd.  It  is  world 
famous,  and  will  with  its  author  always  remain  so.  It  electrified 
London,  for  we  are  told  that  after  four  or  %.\e  parts  appeared,  it 
sprang  into  such  popularity  that  tradesmen  used  it  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods.  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  of  it  in  the  following 
manner : — "  An  archdeacon  witb  his  own  venerable  lips  repeated  to 
me  the  other  night  a  strange  profane  story  of  a  solemn  clergy- 
man who  had  been  administering  ghostly  consolation  to  a  sick 
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person;  havirijt^  finished,  satisfaclorily  as  he  thousjht,  and  ^ot  out 
of  the  room,  be  hearti  the  *.ick  person  ejaculate,  *  Well,  thauk 
God,  "Pickwick"  will  be  out  in  ten  days  anyway!'  This  is 
dreadful." 

The  characters  in  it  were  inimitably  depicted  ;  they  were  real,  and 
the  scenes  in  the  debtors'  gaol  were  true  to  the  life,  as  the  author 
well  knew  from  his  early  experience  during  his  father's  imprison- 
ment. The  great  trial  of  BardweU  v.  Pickwick  is  a  masterpiece. 
Aa  Mr.  Forstcr  well  observes,  **it  was  not  somebody  talking 
humorously  about  them  (the  various  characters),  but  they  were 
there  themselves." 

And  what  can  be  said  of  Sam  Weller,  "  the  pre-eminent  achieve- 
ment "  of  the  book  ?  Mr.  Forster  is  assuredly  right  when  he  sayg 
that  Sam  is— 

"  One  of  those  people  that  take  their  place  among  the  supreme 
Buccedses  of  fiction,  as  one  that  nobody  ever  saw,  but  everybody 
recognises,  at   once  perfectly  natural  and  intensely  original.     Who 
18  ihtre  that  has  ever  thouejht  him  tedious  ?     Who   is  so  familiar 
with  him  as  not  still  to  be  finding  something  new  in  him?     Who  is 
ho  amazed  by  his  inexhaustible  resources,   or  so  amused  by  his 
iTjextinguishable  laughter,  as  to  doubt  of  his  being  as  ordinary  and 
perfect  a  reality,  nevertheless,  as  anything  in  the  London  streets? 
'Vhen  indeed  the  relish  has  been  dulled  that  makes  such  humour 
natural  and  appreciable,  and  not  his  native  fun  only,  his  ready  and 
TK'h  illustration,  his  imperturbable  self-possession,  but  his  devotion 
to  his  master,  his  chivalry  and  his  gallantry,  are  no  longer  dis- 
covered, or  believed  no  longer  to  exist  in  the  ranks  of  life  to  which 
he  belongs,  it  will  be  worse  for  all  of  us  than  for  the  fame  of  his 
creator.     Nor,  when  faith  is  lost  in  that  possible  combination  of 
ecrentricities   and  benevolences,  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  good 
sense  and  folly,  all  that  suggests  the  ludicrous  and  nothing  that 
aust^ests  contempt  for  it,  which   form  the   delightful  oddity  of 
'Pickwick,'  will  the  mistake  committed  be  one  merely  of  critical 
mi»<judgment." 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  during  the  progress  of  "  Pick- 
wick •*  Dickens  had  been  writing  the  tale  of  **  Oliver  Twist"  for  Mr. 
Bentley,  and  at  the  end  of  October,  1838,  it  was  completed.  It  it 
a  marvel  that  one  man  should  be  writing  two  such  different  stories 
«t  the  same  time,  but  Dickens  was  a  man  of  unbounded  spirits  and 
energy,  and  he  really  lived  in  the  characters  he  represented,  as  we 
fthall  presently  see,  more  especially  in  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
and  pathetic  tales. 
Like  most  of  his  tales,  **  Oliver  Twist "  is  beyond  criticism,  and 
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no  one  ^ho  reads  the  history  and  career  of  Bill  Sikes,  and  his  dog 
and  Nancy,  Old  Fagin,  Bmnble,  and  Oliver  himself  can  do  bo 
without  being  much  impressed  by  it.  Its  aim  and  purport  are 
alike  noble,  and  the  book,  although  not  so  popular  as  some  of  his 
other  literary  performances,  will  ever  hold  the  place  which  it  has 
deservedly  gained  in  the  first  class  of  his  writings.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Forster  when  he  says, — 

"  It  is  indeed  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tale  to  show  its  little 
hero,  jostled  as  he  is  in  the  miserable  crowd,  preserved  everywhere 
from  the  vice  of  its  pollution,  by  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  natoral 
sentiment  which  clings  to  him  under  every  disadvantage.    There  is 
not  a  more  masterly  touch  in  fiction,  and  it  is  by  suuh  that  this 
delightful  fancy  is  consistently  worked  out  to  the  last,  than  Oliver's 
agony  of  childish  grief  on  being  brought  away  from  the  branch 
workhouse,  the  wretched  home  associated  only  with  suffering  and 
starvation,  and  with  no  kind  word  or  look,  but  containing  stui  his 
little  companions  in  misery.     .     .     .    It  is  the  book'js  pre-eminent 
merit  that  vice  is  nowhere  made  attractive  in  it.    Crime  is  not 
more  intensely  odious  all  through  than  it  is  also  most  wretched 
and  most  unhappy ; — not  merely  when  its  exposure  comes,  when 
the  latent  recesses  of  guilt  are  laid  bare,  and  all  the  agonies  of 
remorse  are  witnessed  ;  not  in  the  great  scenes  only,  but  in  thoae 
lighter  passages  where  no  such  aim  might  seem  to  have  guided  the 
apparently  careless  hand ;  this  is  emphatically  so.    Whether  it  be 
the   tragedy  of  crime,  terror  and  retribution  dog  closely  at  its 
heels,  they  are  as  plainly  visible  when  Fagin  is  6rst  shown  in  his 
den,  boiling  the  coftee  in  the  saucepan  and  stopping  every  now 
ai/d  then  to  listen  when  there  is  the  least  noise  below,  the  vilianous 
confidence  of  habit  in   him   extinguishing  in   him   the  anxious 
watchings  and  listenings  of  crime,-  -  as  when  we  see  him  at  last 
in  the  condemned  cell,  like  a  poisoned  human  rat  in  a  hole.     .     .    . 
The  quack  in  morality  will  alwaya  call  such  writing  immoral,  and 
the  impostors  will  continue  to  complain  of  its  treatment  of  impos- 
ture i  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world  it  will  still  teach  the  invaluable 
lesson  of  what  men  ought  to  be  from  what  they  are.    We  cannot 
learn  it  more  than  enough.     We  cannot  too  often  be  told  that 
as  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  mere  external  ciicumstaooe  is  the 
falsest  of  earthly  things,  so  is  the  truth  of  virtue  in  the  heart  the 
most  lovely  and  lasting ;  and  from  the  pages  of  ^  Oliver  Twist ' 
this  teaching  is  once  again  to  be  taken  by  all  who  will  look  for  it 
there." 

Our  limited  space  forces  us  to  close  the  present  notice  at  this 
point,  but  we  hope  in  the  next  issue  to  conclude  our  review  of  this 
most  interesting  publication. 
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A  MEW  volume  of  poemt,  "  Soogi 
of  Life  and  Death,"  bj  Mr.  Fajim, 
will  appear  thortlr. 

Prior  Tiughan  •  "  Lifs  Hid  La- 
boon  of  St.  Thomu  of  Aquma," 
ToL  ii.,  ia  noarlT  ready. 

The  "Mr.  Onilow  Yorke"  who 
bu  b««ti  reported  to  be  writing  the 
peorathiatorj  of  tbe  Intemstior-'  -- 


Bnbblei,"  the  young  Karl  of  Pem- 
broke will  Bbortly  publith  an  ao- 
ooimt  of  hia  eiprrieooea  in  the 
Soatheni  Ooeen. 

Mesari.  Blackwood  and  Sons  will 
ebortlj  pnbliih  an  Introduction  to 
theBtadjof  Biology,  by  Profeuor 
H.  Alleyne  Nicholaon,  and  a  mono- 
graph  of  the  Britiah  Qraptolitidn, 
by  the  aame  author. 

Xhs  oommittee  formed  for  the 
ereotioD  at  Maoon  of  the  bronie 
statue  of  I^martine,  hai  ulected 
the  Flaoe  de  1*  Barr^  for  the  aite. 

The  aubjact  for  the  Uulaean  Prize 
at  Cambridge  for  1872  ia  •'Ihe  In- 
fluence of  Chriatianity  on  tha  Le- 
gialatian  of  ConitantiDe  the  Gnat." 

Dr.F.Hitzighai  publiahadSprmAtf 
■mJ  Spraeluai  Aut/rieni,  the  raaulti 
of  hie  loug  iuTettigation  of  the 
language  of  Aaayria  and  Baby- 
lonia, which  he  take*  to  be  a  hybr'd 
toDgoe,  Saaicrit  in  the  main,  out 
oonlaining  Turkiah,  Egyptian,  mod 
eren  Seroitio  elementa. 

Between  December,  1B70,  and 
KoTember,  lB7l,  184  new  piecea 
were  produced  at  London  th;acrei 
in  that  twelremontfa,  while  ninety 
were  given  to  the  world  in  the  pro- 
Tinciat  tbeatroa. 

J.  B.  Harting  haa  produoed  a 
riohJy  illuitrated  work  on  "The 
Ornithology  of  Shakapera." 


later  of  Public  Inetmotion  in 
gacy.  ii  to  be  re-iraned  by  hii  iOO, 
rsTiaed  by  hia  friend  Alatlar  Uol- 

Biahop  Dupanloup,  diatieiaed  at 
the  admiaaion  of  M.  £.  Littr£,  the 
Oomtiat,  aa  a  member  of  the  Freudl 
Academy,  baa  abown  hia  diapleainn 
by  tendering  bii  reaignation. 

The  Hiatory  of  Philoiophy  by  the 
lait  Dr.  F.  Ueberweg,  tnoalatnl 
from   the    Itb   edition    by   O.   S. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  FRIEDRICH  UEBERWEG, 

Professor  of  PhilosopJiy  in  the  University  of  K'dnigsherg j  author  of 
a  "  System  of  Logic  and  History  of  Logical  Systems,"  "  History  of 

Philosophy"  Sfc. 

Logic,  in  Germany,  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of 
thinkers,  and  plays  a  much  more  distinguished  role  among  the  sci- 
ences of  mind,  than  it  does  in  England.  Here  it  is  studied  rather 
for  its  practical  utility  than  for  its  philosophical  value;  as  a  formal 
art  more  than  as  a  propaideutic  in  thought.  It  is,  by  us,  supposed 
to  induce  clearness  rather  than  to  impart  fulness.  In  England  it 
bas  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  Mnemonic ;  in  Germany  it 
lias  been  expanded  into  a  Metaphysic.  Though  Kant  maintained 
that "  Being  is  not  contained  in  thinking"  he  yet  regarded  thought 
as  conditioning  aU  our  ideas  of  being.  Fichte,  however,  showed  the 
raiue,  in  metaphysic,  X)f  the  regulative  cognitions  whose  speculative 
importance  Kant  saw.  It  was  from  Hegel,  however,  that  logic 
developed  itself  as  the  core- pith  of  all  knowledge — as  the  very 
seminal,  germinal  axis  of  growth,  downward  through  Experi- 
ence into  Science,  upward  through  Reflection  into  Metaphysic. 
"Thought/*  he  says,  "proceeds,  starts  from  thought,  as  what  is 
certain  in  itself,  not  from  something  external,  not  from  something 
giren,  not  from  an  authority,  but  directly  from  this  freedom  that  is 
contained  in  the  [Cartesian]  I  think." 

Hegel's  logic  Ib  the  system  of  pure  reason — thought  in  its  essence 
before  it  has  been  warped  by,  or  been  enwrapped  in  experience. 
It  is  thought  in  its  self-evolving  activity — as  life,  essence,  and 
notion.  "  The  primal  forms  of  thought  that  interpenetrate  both 
nature  and  spirit  is  logic  proper — logic  not  as  confined  to  the  mere 
formal  rules  of  reasoning,  but  logic  that  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  thought."  ..."  Logic,  then,  may  be  viewed  as  the  way  wo 
come  to  think— the  way  in  which  thought  grew  till  there  was  a 
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wor!dforMflectioii,for«nderitaodinj{  to  tarn  upon"  .  .  .  "the 
depoait  and  crystBlIization  in  reason  previoiu  to  reflection."  Bj 
this  logia  "  we  are  admitted  to  the  ultimate  and  elementary  fibres  of 
he  All-Being  and  Nothing  ai  they  interveare  to  becoming."  "  So  i'. 
u  that  the  undeTBtandiog  Eucceedt  reason,  and  tums'on  the  work  of 
reason  as  on  ita  material." 

Sach,  according  to  the  highest  aothoritj  on  HegelianJsm  in  thij 
coantrj,  James  Hutchison  StirliDg,  LL.D.,  is  the  universal  logic  or 
system  of  thought  langht  by  the  sovereign  philosopher  of  this  cen- 
tury {  a  logic  such  that  "  without  it  there  is  no  Ihongbt  and  without 
it  there  is  notLing,"  and  "that  resembles  nothing  which  has  ever 
yet  appeared  in  France  or  England,  or  the  world."  This  logic 
became  an  immense  philosophic  power— a  Sameon  Agoniates  la  and 
to  Germany  ;  bat  its  autbor'a  too  early  death  in  1831  lefi  it  ucom- 
plet«  in  ita  higher  developmeDts.  Among  his  followers  and  dis- 
eiples  seiiona  schisms  hare  arisen.  These  hare  assumed  dramatic 
pocitioDS  on  the  stage  of  philosophy  m  the  l^  and  the  rigif,  while 
a  small  patty  of  redintegrate  metapbystciins.  occupy  the  centre. 

Schleiermacher,  a  man  of  great  depth  of  thought  and  intense 
spirituality  of  nature,  wbo  not  only  succeeded  in  transfusing  tht 
miikd  of  Plato  into  tlie  forma  of  the  German  language,  but  in  infos- 
ing  tlie  spirit  of  Christ  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Teuiooic  race. 
stood  for  a  while  as  tlw  connecting  link  between  those  who  bisected. 
M  it  were,  the  Hegelian  criticism.  But  he  too,  in  1634,  passed 
4way  from  among  the  personal  intellectual  forces  of  the  eartli,  and 
left  but  the  influeDce  of  his  thoughts  behind  him.  Among  his 
"remains"  wat  his  "Dialectic,"  or  art  of  scientifio  thinking,  pab- 
li^ed  from  his  manuscripts  and  lectures  in  1839.  Ritter  andYor- 
liinder  accepted  the  logic  of  the  dialectic  as  a  science  of  the  form 
and,  aa  itwere,  the  pure  art  of  philosophy.  Beneke,  Treadelanbiirg, 
Lotae,  and  Dressier,  tookastill  farther  reactionary  steps,  and  made 
the  logic  of  Germany  less  Hegelian  and  leas  Platonic,  but  murli 
more  Aristotelian.  tJlriei  and  Friedrich  hare  earned  the  rNetloc 
farther,  and  have  atriren  to  give  to  logic  a  aoientific  place,  ia  tad 
for  ilailf,  independently  of  ite  relationahip  to  metaphyMcs.  Tlirsf 
logioal  speoalationa  hare  had  Tarious  fortanea,  and  hare  been  pretty 
frequsoUy  jndgeA,  ratber  from  a  theological  than  from  ■  logical 


Amoag  th«  MStt  learasd,  tha  Must  moderate,  and  the  moat  dTsc- 
tiT«ly  KWoeM&il  u  MBitruotiag  a  logic  which,  while  boldag  ■ 
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place  >s  an  independent  Bcience^pening  connection  impartiallT 
with  physics  and  metaphysics,  morality  and  theolofry- is  Dr  Fried 
rich  Ueberweg,  a  man  of  intense  industry,  immense  research,  and 
extraordinary  individuality  of  thought.  His  «  System  of  Wic 
and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines."  has  just  been  translated  by 
Tliomas  M.  Lindsay  II.A.  F.E.S.E..  examiner  in  philosophy  to 
he  University  of  EdmburRh-a  pupil  of  Professor  Eraser's,  who 
has  taken  the  highest  honours  available  among  students,  and  who 
«  gamer  of  the  Hamilton  Fellowship,  has  endeavoured  worthUy  t^ 
fulfil  the  end  of  its  institution,  by  studying  philosophy  in  its  head- 
quarters and  by  enriching  the  literature  of  logic  with  the  most 
thorough  and  best  elaborated  epitome  of  that  science  which  he  could 
discover  m  Germany.  His  gif.  to  philosophy  in  this  work  is  very 
valuable,  and  we  hope  that  the  day  of  his  regard  will  soon  come 
round.  Of  the  work  and  of  the  author  we  intend  to  give  some 
semceable  account  to  our  readers  ;  and  from  the  original  materials 
m  our  hands,  kindly  supplied  to  us  through  Dr.  Stirling,  we  hope 
to  make  our  paper  both  informing  and  interesting. 

la  his  preface  to  the  first  edition,  Ueberweg  affiliates  his  « logic  " 
to  the  speculations  of  Schleierm«cher.  and  gives  a  vidimus  of  the 
course  of  effort  from  that  great  master  of  thought  and  exposition 
to nis ov\n  times : — 

ofi'tll!™'""''f\^!j°?  Pl."'o»?P''i<=»l  siRniflcanco  has  but  too 
'£i  ,7  •  Ta  t^'"\  ^°'"  ^i'  V'^'°'°«''-^l'  •"  '""  lectures  upon 
formtofHi./     ■>"^*'"''''  ^'^'■"';  ^'^'^"^-  """Sht  to  explain  the 

the  foi^„f  "^'■i*^*"'^  '"'  "I"","?"  ^'y  proving ihcr  parallelism  wHh 

th  ulht  hou/^^^-^:;','*"?''*'-  Z-^'''"  ''PPrehe„..ion  of  .he  formTof 

nought  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  subjectivclv-formal  and 

Je  m,taphy.s,cal    ogics,  and  is  at  one  wi.h  thi  fundameiitol  view 

SLtrh^M"'''^'f ''t*'-  The  subjectiv.lv-formal  log  c-tha^ 
promulfjated  by  the  schools  of  Kant  and  i/cvAart-puts  the  forms 
of  .houj;ht  out  of  all  relation  to  the  forms  of  existence      Mefa! 

fim  ™  '°'^',^'  7  ^h'f"^''  '""'d'  "  ^'^'i  constructed  i.  ident? 
kenhe  two  kinds  of  forms,  and  thinks  that  it  can  recognise  in  the 

S'ST'?,*  i  T  '''r^^'  '^'  self-production  of exUtence 
Pi  uri  n'f!^"?"y  ^"^  ^'^"^  ^"'^^  extremes,  see,  thinking  to  be  the 
dn^  f  ["^r*'/  P'?*'*'"1  ""^'"^  "  •^'fl'-'-rent  from  its  real  corre! 
identS  Juh?t!"      '"  '''        "^  -^^'^'Ponds  to  it,  and  yet  is  not 

£mZi!j!^^^'^'''  '•'?  ^?rked.at  logic  from  the  standpoint  of 
of  the  molt  r«^  *'»«/°T^?t'8ations  into  the  theory  of  knowledge 

«Aool.Uem^lT  °?"Vl"''  ""^"f!"  "^"^  ''«'°°S  to  any  definite 
1.  ne  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction.    Trendelenburg,  who 
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has  reviTed  the  Aristotelian  logic,  comes  in  contact,  in  many -waya, 
with  Schleiermacher'a  Platonizing  theory  of  knowledge,  without 
being  dependent  upon  him,  and  has  a  basis  of  metaphysical  cate* 

fories  acquired  independently  in  a  polemic  against  Hegel  and 
[erbart.  The  view  of  Lotze  is  more  distantly  related.  It  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Kant's,  and  represents  that  in  the  laws  and 
forms  of  thought  only  the  necessary  metaphysical  presuppositions 
of  the  human  mind  upon  nature  and  the  universe  mirror  them- 
selves.  Essentially  accepting  Schleiermacher's  fundamental  axioms 
concerning  the  relation  of  thought  to  perception,  and  of  perception 
to  existence,  Beneke  has  proceeded  to  olend  these  with  his  psyoho- 
logicsd  theory,  partly  constructed  after  Herbart's,  into  a  new 
whole. 

"  This  present  work  on  logic  proceeds  in  the  direction  denoted 
by  the  labours  of  these  men,  while  conscious  of  the  right  of  com- 
plete independence  in  the  mode  of  procedure.  It  sets  before  it 
both  the  scientific  problem  of  aiding  in  dereloping  logic,  and  the 
didactic  one  of  assisting  to  its  study." 

It  deals,  ho  says  again,  with  "  the  principal  questions  relating  to 
the  problem,  sphere,  and  arrangement  of  logic,  and  to  the  stand- 
point from  which  logic  is  treated  as  a  theory  of  knowledge." 
AjBserting  that  it  is  an  "independently  thought-out  work,"  he 
objects  to  its  being  labelled  and  "laid  aside  by  classing  it  under 
this  or  that  general  formula — empiricism,  rationalism,  edeotieism, 
for  this  would  falsely  represent  my  work  to  be  the  mere  exposition 
of  a  one-sided,  antiquated,  party  standpoint,  or  since  it  is  essen- 
tially related  to  the  whole  of  the  philosophical  tendencies,  would 
accuse  it,  mistaking  its  leading  fundamental  thought,  of  want  of 
principle."  '*  The  author  would  least  of  all  object  to  have  his  system 
entitled  an  Ideal  Bealism." 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  he  stiU  further  enlarges  on 
his  urn,  and  commends  his  work  '^  to  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  Nature,  as  a  thorough-going  attempt  at  a 
comparatively  objective  theory  of  knowledge  in  opposition  to 
Kant's  subjective  criticism.  It  may  serve  to  give  a  philosophic 
basis  to  their  more  special  methodic."  ...'*!  seek  more 
especially,"  says  he, "  to  show  how  arrangement,  according  to  time, 
space,  and  cause,  on  whose  knowledge  apodicticity  rests,  is  not  first 

I  of  all  imposed  upon  a  chaotically  given  matter  by  the  perceivinfTt 

thinking  subject,  but  is  formed  in  the  subjective  consciousness  in 
I  accordance  with  the  (natural  and  spiritual)  reality,  in  which  it 

i  originally  is,  Buccessively  by  experience  and  thinking."     In  the 

"  third  edition  he  endeavours  "  to  increase  its  scientific  value  by  a 
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more  acnte  treatment  of  many  problems,  and  bj  a  thorouglipjoing 
reconsideration  of  newly-risen  difficulties."  He  was  preparinj?  a 
fourth  edition,  making  additions  to  and  alterations  in  the  text,  while 
the  translation  by  Mr.  Lindsay  was  in  preparation.  These  he 
kindly  allowed  the  translator  to  use,  and  he  revised  the  proof-sheets 
with  care.  He  had  just  completed  this  task,  but  had  not  finished 
the  revisal  of  his  own  proof-sheets  when  he  died  ;  so  that  the  work 
before  us  is  virtually  the  fourth  edition  of  the  best  work  of  this 
most  gifted  thinker. 

The  biography  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Ueberweg  is  one  which  possesses 
much  intrinsic  interest,  and  forms  one  of  those  examples  of  "  Toil- 
ing Upward  "  which  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  ardour,  perseverance,  industry,  and  an  indefatigable  spirit.    He 
was  born  at  the  little  market-town  of  LeichlLngen,  not  far  from 
Solingen,  in  the  ancient  duchy  of  Berg,  near  by  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Ehine,  22nd  January,  1826.     His  father  was  the   Lutheran 
pastor  of  this  small  centre  of  Rhenish  industry,  and  his  mother  was 
tbe  daughter  of  pastor  Boddenglaus,  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Bouadorf.     Friedrich  was  their  only  child ;  for  while  he  was  yet 
in  bis  infancy  Pastor  Ueberweg  passed  away  from  earthly  cares  and 
dutiea,  leaving  his  young  widow  and  the  child  of  the  parsonage  to 
bear  with  and  struggle  through  the  trials  and  changes  of  life  very 
slenderly  provided  for.     In  the  first  onset  of  her  grief  the  mother 
returned  to  the  dwelling  of  her  father,  and  brought  up  the  living 
legacy  of  her  dead  husband  with  care  through  childhood's  little 
troubles.    She  had  a  pension  of  £30  a  year  allowed  her,  and  having 
tbu,  she  determined  that  her  son  should  have,  as  far  as  in  her 
power,  the  best  up-bringing   that   could  yield.      When  he   had 
attained  the  proper  age  she  removed  to  the  stirring  manufacturing 
town  of  Elberfeld,  and  placed  him  in  the  Gymnasium  there,  and 
subsequently  she  took  him  with  her  to  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Khine, 
vbere  higher  culture  could  be  gained.    During  his  pupilage  he  was 
remarkable  for  diligence  and  perseverance,  clearness  of  insight  and 
tboroughuess  of  study,  aptitude  and  application.     In  his  certificate 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  1845,  special  mention  is  made  of  his 
*  unusual  acuteness  in  formal  thought,  and  also  of  his  mathematical 
acquirements."    From  the  Gymnasium  of  Dusseldorf  he  removed  to 
the   Hanoverian    University    of    Gottingen — even    then    hardly 
recovered  from  the  heavy  blow  and  sad  discouragement  which  ten 
years  previously  had  been  dealt  to  it  by  the  expulsion  from  their  pro- 
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fesfloralLips  of  Albrecht,  Dahlmann,  £wald«  GerTiaiia,  the  broUiers 
J.  L.  and  W.  £1.  Grimm,  and  W.  Weber.  Here  he  was  brought 
under  the  inflaence  of  the  sohool  of  metaphysics  and  psjchology 
formed  by  J.  F.  Herbart  (1776—1841).  who,  starting  with  Wolff 
and  Kant,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Fichte  but  had  become  a  realist  of 
a  refined  type,  endeayouring  to  explain  the  whole  sum  of  the  phe- 
nomena whioh  pass  through  the  human  mind  as  a  consilience  of 
experience  and  reascm. 

On  leaving  Gottingen  he'  proceeded  to  Berlin  to  continue  his 
studies  in  classics  and  philosophy.  Here  the  teacher  who  took 
possession  of  his  enthusiasm  was  F.  E.  Beneke,  the  opponent  of 
Hegel,  as  an  adherent  of  the  views  of  the  British  psychologists^ 
that  the  only  possible  foundation  for  a  sound  philosophy  is  to  be 
found  in  a  strict  investigation,  analysis,  and  exposition  of  the  facte 
of  consciousness.  His  endeavour  to  construct  "  psychology  as  a 
natural  science ' '  delighted  the  realist  mind  of  Ueber weg.  Beneke's 
influence  was  for  a  long  time  dominant  over  him,  and  even  after  he 
had  attained  a  wide  philosophic  reputation,  one  of  the  celebrated 
metaphysicians  of  Germany  exclaimed,  in  words  full  of  naive  astoii- 
ishment,  "I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  of  such  aoateness  as 
Ueberweg  can  be  a  Be^ne^Jdaner !"  But  in  Berlin  there  was 
another  notable  influence  in  philosophy  brought  to  bear  upon  him» 
that  of  the  famous  Grerman  Aristotelian,  Friedrich  Adolf  Trende- 
lenburg, whose  intensely  critical  intellect  was  eatiiusiastioally 
employed  in  controverting  the  formal  logic  of  Kant,  the  dialeetie  of 
Hegel,  and  the  psychology  of  Herbart,  and  kept  up  a  continued 
stir  of  criticism  and  attack  in  advocacy  or  in  replication.  The 
strong  Platonic  influence  which  Schleiermacher  had  imparted  to  the 
iateUeetual  atmosphere  of  Berlin  still  continued  to  afiect  not  only 
the  professoriate,  but  the  studeathood  of  its  university.  XJeberw^ 
was  a  thorough  Greek  scholar ;  and  besides  a  splendid  mastery  of 
Hellenic  literature,  history,  and  antiquities,  he  possessed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  was  a  ooDsiiiifr' 
mate  expositor  of  their  philosophic  teaching. 

He  held,  for  a  short  time,  an  appointment  as  rector  of  a  Gym- 
nasium, but  his  temper  was  too  mild  to  exact  the  rigid  discipliae 
required  in  such  a  position ;  and  feeling  this  to  be  the  case  he  re* 
signed  the  prosecution  of  practical  pedagogy,  and  retired  into 
studious  seclusion. 

Though  unsuecessfol  in  the  disciplinary  requirements  of  ih» 
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teacher'g  art,  he  was  highly  successful  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
intellectual  duties  of  an  educator.  As  a  privat-docent  he  was 
exceedingly  interesting  and  acceptable,  and  proved  himself  to  be 
painstaking,  capable,  and  ingenious,  moving  even  to  enthusiasm  in 
learning  many  of  those  who  were  brought  under  his  tuition.  He 
coniiidered  education  in  its  fulness  to  be  the  formation  of  an  indi- 
ridual,  capable  of  being  successfully  trained  to  the  right  perform- 
ance of  all  human  duty  in  accordance  with  virtue.  Instruction  he 
jndged  to  be  the  intellectaal  and  technical  adaptation  of  the  powers 
to  the  working  out  of  some  practical  end.  True  pedagogy,  accord- 
ing to  him,  forms  principles,  and  transforms  them  into  the  habitude 
of  the  soul. 

Everywhere  that  he  went,  to  school,  to  college,  to  the  various 
scenes  of  his  various  appointments,  his  loving  and  faithful  mother 
accompanied  him,  and  her  widow's  dole  was  carefully  expended  to 
aid  him  in  his  progress,  and  to  support  him  in  his  need.  How 
^li^ht  the  share  of  the  joy  of  luxury,  or  even  of  the  calm  careless- 
ness of  plenty  was  his,  we  may  easily  judge  from  the  fact,  that  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  widow  and  her  son  required  to 
find  a  sufficing  subsistence  from  the  outlay  of  a  pension  of  £30.  So 
bought  up,  deprived  of  the  enlivening  charms  of  social  life,  retired 
ty  the  st^rn  necessities  of  poverty  from  converse  with  the  world 
and  men,  devoted  to  books  and  study,  he  grew  shy,  and  somewhat 
gauche  in  his  rescrvedness,  when  he  entered  upon  the  scenes  of 
intercourse  and  sociality  ;  but  he  was  naturally  of  a  candid,  open, 
amiable,  and  sensitive  nature,  and  delighted  greatly  in  companion- 
sliip  during  the  long  walks  which  he  took  in  the  internals  of  inter- 
mission from  severe  toil  of  mind.  In  congenial  association  his 
conversation  was  interesting  and  suggestive,  lively  and  original,  and 
impressed  his  intimate  friends  with  a  sense  of  his  superiority  in 
acnteness  and  information,  to  many  who,  in  the  circles  of  daily  life, 
shine  as  clever  conversationalists,  men  of  ready  mind  and  fluent 
speech. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  those  papers  in  which  Ueberweg  gave 
fipre38ion  to  the  ideas  of  an  original  philosophical  thinker,  of 
which  we  have  knowledge,  appeared  in  "  The  Archives  of  Philology 
and  Pedagogy,"  1851,  "  On  the  principles  of  geometry,  scienti6cally 
^plained."  This  treatise  was  republished  with  an  introduction 
i^vised  and  altered  by  the  author  in  a  French  translation  in  the 
"Prol^gomenesPhilosophiques  de  la  G^om^tric,'*  by  Joseph  Delboeuf 
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(author  of  an  "  Essay  on  Scientific  Logic  ")  published  at  Liege,  I860, 
in  which  thoughtful  work  Ueberweg  furnished  a  notice  to  J.  S. 
Fichte's  Philosophical  Journal,  in  the  same  year.  To  the  same 
serial  he  had,  in  1854,  contributed  a  very  keen  and  informing  cri- 
tique of  "  The  Moral  Principle,  as  expounded  by  Aristotle,  Kant, 
and  Herbart,"  in  which  he  propounded  the  idea,  that  the  principle 
of  ethics  is  to  be  sought  neither  in  a  mere  formless  material,  nor 
yet  in  a  form  yoid  of  all  content,  but  in  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  yarious  aims,  or  in  the  gradual  series  of  their  yalue.  Hia 
view  being — as  expressed  in  the  volume  before  us — that  ^*  ethics  ia 
the  doctrine  of  the  normative  [rule-giviDg]  laws  of  human  volition 
and  action,  which  rest  on  the  idea  (i.e.,  on  the  type-notion)  of  the 
good"  ** A  good  is  what  makes  those  mental  functions  possible 
which  are  revealed  by  feelings  of  pleasure  or  approval."  "  The 
sum  total  of  everything  good  belonging  to  the  human  race  is  the 
highest  good.'*  "  The  whole  ethical  problem  for  mankind  is  gradual 
approximation  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  good."  "  The  moral 
law  takes  the  following  formula : — '  Act  within  the  limits  of  your 
own  sphere  of  duty,  so  as  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  humanity 
as  far  as  possible.' "  "  The  harmony  between  inclination  and  duty 
is  attained  in  its  fullest  measure  in  the  exercise  of  the  vocation 
corresponding  to  one's  individual  character." 

In  1857  he  produced  a  tract  on  **  The  Logical  Theory  of  Percep- 
tion, and  of  its  relations  to  the  Perception  of  Combined  Concep- 
tions ;"  and  issued  the  first  edition  of  his  "  System  of  Logic  "  at  the 
commencement  of  the  academical  year.  He  had  laboured  long  and 
painstakingly  upon  it,  and  felt  that  it  was  good,  honest  work.  It 
not  only  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  excited  considerable 
debate.  In  1858  he  contributed  to  Hemle  and  Pfeuffer's  Journal 
of  Rational  Medicine,  a  paper  on  ^*  Correctness  of  Vision ;"  and  in 
1859  to  Fichte's  Philosophical  Journal,  a  paper  on  "  Idealism, 
Eealism,  and  Ideal-realism."  In  1860  he  gained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  of  Vienna  for  the  best  ''  Essay  on  the  Writings 
of  Plato ;"  and  this  work,  published  in  1861,  brought  him  promi- 
nently into  notice  as  learned,  judicious,  and  original.  It  was  the 
means,  too,  of  procuring  him  the  offer  of  a  chair  at  Konigsberg  as 
Extraordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  university  which 
£ant  had  made  famous,  the  salary  attached  thereto  being  equiva- 
ent  in  English  money  to  £75.  This  came  to  him  in  1862,  in  which 
year  he  contributed  a  paper  upon  '*  Beal-Idealism,"  to  Fichte's 
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Philosophical  Journal ;  and  published  a  tract  in  Latin,  *' On  the 
earlier  and  later  form  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  This 
treatise  is  a  careful  and  elaborate  notice  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
great  theoretical  work  of  the  master-logician  of  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  showing  all  the  alterations  made  by  the  author 
from  the  first  edition  in  1781,  in  the  second,  and  substantially  the 
final  one,  in  1787.  This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Michelet 
and  Schwegler  among  others,  which  was  carried  on  for  years. 

In  1863  he  married,  having  found  a  devoted  wife  who  consented 
to  the  co-dwelling  of  her  able  husband  and  her  noble  mother- 
in-law,  whose  small  pension  still  helped  to  eke  out  the  household 
comforts,  in  the  same  house  with  her.     In  the  same  year  he  com- 
municated to  Fichte's'  Philosophical  Journal  a  paper  "  On  the 
Conception  of  Philosophy," — in  which  he  maintains  that  "  in  all  the 
sciences,  without  exception,  speculation  requires  the  empirically- 
given  material,  and  empiricism  requires  the  speculative  quicken^ 
ia^."    In  1864  he  contributed  a  learned  and  exhaustive  paper  to 
the  "  Year-book  of  Classical  Philology,"  upon  the  Dialogue  Par^ 
^nideSf  with  the  aim  of  showing  that  it  was  not  a  genuinely 
Platonic  production ;  and  while  admitting  that  it  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  relation  between  subject  and  object,  and  of  notional 
knowledge  to  ideal  existence,  maintaining  that  it  is  the  production 
of  an  interpreter  of  Plato,  not  of  Plato  himself. 

During  1865  he  was  busied  with  the  preparation  of  a  "History 
of  Philosophy,"  which  on  the  recommendation  of  Trendelenburg  he 
liad  been  asked  to  furnish — a  work  which  is  full,  accurate,  and  con- 
cise, clear  in  exposition,  excellent  in  suggestion,  and  elaborately  com- 
prehensive. It  was  issued  in  1866,  and  was  immediately  reproduced 
^  America,  translated  by  Professor  G.  O.  Morris.  This  translation, 
^hich  had  the  advantage  of  collation  with  the  second  edition  of  1868, 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  ia  about  to  be  issued,  revised  from 
the  fourth  edition,  with  all  available  improvements  from  the  author's 
stores,  and  from  the  editor's  special  knowledge,  simultaneously  in 
A^tnerica  and  in  this  country ;  so  that,  besides  Lewes'  lively  and 
gi'aphic  history  of  philosophy,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  progress 
of  speculative  thought,  not  only  in  the  concise  Hegelianized  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Schwegler — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
''•  H.  Stirling,— but  also  in  the  brief  scholastic  compendium  of 
beberv?eg,  and  be  bettered  by  the  perusal  of  all  the  three. 
In  1807  Ueberweg  was  appointed  Ordinary  Professor  of  Philo- 
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soplij  in  the  UoiTeTaitj  of  Sonifisb 
increaEed  to  £150,  to  nhieh  there  i 
tion*  bj-  fees,  seademioal  appointme) 
vere  beginninf;  to  be  prodnctire,  no 
tliough  that  he — bat  also  of  lolid  ini 
meant,  in  tbis  case  too,  comfort. 

In  166S,  howerer,  jnt  when  tbe 
beaming,  as  if  (bey  were  the  xaja  ol 
death  waa  laid  gentlj,  though  coldly 
and  ahe  who  bad  bo  loTinglf  and  c( 
and  in  trouble,  saw  only  tbe  siu-Kle 
hopefollj  into  tbe  higher  lij^ht — li 
great  gloom  in  bis  afieetionate  heai 
and  little  children  had  learned  not 
bat  graodmother  ;  and  now  death  hs 
dutiful  labourer  in  the  earth,  and  J 
But  though  sorrow  had  come,  duty 
himself  to  that.  In  1869  he  isnu 
Berkeley's  "  Principles  of  Human 
thoughta  of  the  great  Irish  ideal 
philosophical  aspect  beibre  German 

His  "  Historj  of  Philosophj  "gn 
he  gaTe  a  diligent  reviaal  to  it,  ani 
edition  to  the  pablic.  He  waa  also 
of  the  lane  year  in  most  industrioi 
by  omisiionH,  additions,  and  alterati 
work  which  had  come  to  be  regarde 
aitobe  indisputably  without  arival] 
consistent  orip^nality. 

Tbe  severe  pritations  of  bis  yontb 
peraistcnoy  in  philosophical  pursniM 
begaa  to  make  reprisals  on  him,  w 
and  keep  good  foothold  on  the  lad) 
courageously  conquered  the  <lifBcii 
but  while  he  bad  been  toiling  on  wil 
(t  trtte  Qennan  student  in  the  midst 
be  had  been  making  drafts  on  his 
borne,  and  Diaeaae  literally  bad  bin 
and  painful  afflietion  it  is,  to  have  ti 
ditioni.    It  so  befell  him ;  and  thoi 
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ing  pain  he  maintained  a  tf  ae  calmness,  and  pursued  his  researches 
with  diligence,  eren  up  to  the  last,  ho  suffered  intensely,  and  had 
the  j^eat  sorrow  of  hopelessness  brought  full  before  him,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  bones  were  so  depraved  as  to  yield  no  chance 
even  of  an  anchyloaed  recovery.  Hectic  and  exhaustion  could 
scarcely,  however,  overcome  his  spirit,  and  though  worn  with  resfc- 
leasness  and  pain,  he  persevered  in  the  task  of  perfecting  the  labours 
which  he  had  been  privileged  to  perform.  At  last,  overcome  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  malady,  as  he  said  about  Schwegler — "too 
early  lost  to  us  by  a  premature  death  " — he  expired,  9th  June,  1871, 
having  done  all  his  work  within  the  space  of  forty-five  years  and  a 
lialf.    A,  widow  and  four  children  remain  and  mourn. 

While  resident  at  Bonn,  as  we  have  said,  Friedrich  Ueherweg  in 
lSo7  presented  to  the  students  of  the  science  of  thought  in  Ger- 
many, his  important,  valuable,  and  erudite   "  System  of  Logic, 
and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines."    It  won  its  way  slowly  but 
surely  into  appreciation,  so  that  it  passed  into  a  second  edition  in 
1S»j2,  and  in   1868  was  issued  in  a  third,  and  this  had  been  so 
speedily  exhausted  that  the  author  was  preparing  a  fourth,  which 
was  passing  throui^h  the  press  when  the  sudden  deatli  of  its  thought- 
5q1  author  surprised  and  distressed  the  philosophic  world,  by  whom 
so  much  was  expected  of  a  mind  at  once  so  thoroughly  informed 
and»o  original.     It  ia  from  the  text  of  the  third  edition  that  the 
present  translation  is  given  ;  but  with  the  rare  generosity  of  a  noble 
niind,  the  author  communicated  to  the  translator  all  the  additions 
and  alterations  which  he  intended  to  make  in  the  next  edition ;  so 
that  we  have  in  this  work  virtually  a  version,  in  advance,  of  the 
fonrth  German  edition  of  this  popular  and  **  really  good  logical  text- 
book for  advanced  students,"  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  all  sanc- 
tioned by   the    author,   who,   as   a  German    scholar    thoroughly 
acquainted  with  English,  revised  the  present  text,  and  authorized 
its  appearance.    We  have,  therefore,  in  it  the  latest  and  best  form 
of  the  work  in  its  author's  opinion,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves 
accordingly. 

It  is  of  this  book  that  we  intend  now  to  present  our  readers  with 
an  abstract.  But  as  the  work  consists  of  141  paragraphs,  extending 
to  555  pages,  besides  45  pages  of  appendices,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  can  only  give  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the  spirit  and 
Blatter  of  the  volume ;  and  that  we  must  proceed  on  the  principle 
of  selectioB.    We  choose  as  most  capable  of  being  laid  before  the 
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reader  in  epitome,  the  matter  referrini 
and  we  leave  unnoticed,  in  a  great  me 
the  history  of  logioal  doctrineB — thoa 
are  cloaelj  and  intimately  related  to 
other.  Indeed,  this  is  the  special  ch: 
of  ever;  doctrine  enunciated  the  auth 
io  cloae  and  cagent,  that  one  finda  in  i 
and  a  critique  of  the  nature  and  extent, 
the  opibions  that  have  been  held  on  si 
in  the  science  of  thoQ;;ht.  A  hi^h  vol 
treatiie,  and  as  a  student's  book  it  is 
hon'erer,  that  if  Mr.  Lindsay  woold  c 
greatly  aid  the  student  of  logic  by  isgi 
of  the  System  as  a  synopsis  of  logic,  at 
course  of  self-derelopment,  and  in  the 
Of  such  a  synopsis  we  present  the  I 

"  Logic  i»  the  science  of  the  rtgulali 
.  .  .  Tliose  universal  conditions  to 
ledge  must  conforni,  in  order  to  a 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  act  of  knc 
u>aj/» :  (a)  Suhjecliiely,  by  the  easence  i 
mind — especially  by  those  of  the  humi 
Objeefiveli/.  by  the  nature  of  what  is  t 
is  tijermat  science  ;  hut  since  the  fori 
spend  to  the  forms  of  existence,  they  ar 
reality.  ...  The  aim  of  knowU 
arrived  at  the  certainty  of  troth  is  sen 
therefore  to  the  aim  and  end  of  knoi 
tolution  of  fhe  quettion  relating  to  i. 
doetrint  of  the  regulative  latnt,  on  toAoii 
tion  of  the  idea  of  truth  in  tie  tkeoreli- 
Logic,  as  icicace,  rests  on  the  iirevi 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Be 
ft  conscious  application  of  the  laws  ot 
activity  of  tiiought.  ...  In  tecl 
tanoit  and  pvrijitr  of  thought,  .  . 
organon  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Logi 
lyttem  ofphilotophg.  .  .  .  PureT 
immediate  knowlcngc  or  perception, 
ledge  or  thought ;  and  since,  speaking 
the  actual  in  its  forms  of  exietcnt'E',  so 

Perception  mirrora  the  outicard  or<t( 
in  space  or  time ;  and  represents,  or  c( 
ideal  vaj ;  and  Uiought  mirrors  thi 
fonndatioD  of  the  oat«r.     The  forma 
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many  diyisions  as  there  are  forms  of  existence  in  which  the  inner 
crder  of  things  exists,  and  correspond  to  them  in  the  following 
way: — 

Intuition,  or  individual  conception,  to  the  objective  individual 
existence.  Motion,  with  content,  and  extent  to  the  essence  and 
genius  of  species  ;  Judgment,  to  the  fundamental  relation  of  things ; 
Inference,  to  the  objective  reign  of  law;  and  Si/stem,  to  the  objective 
totality  of  things. 

The  division  of  Applied  or  Particular  Logo  depends  upon  the 
sciences  to  which  the  logical  doctrines  tind  application. 

Pebception  is  the  immediate  knowledge  of  things  existiog  to- 
^'other  and  in  succession.     .     .     .     The  special  question  of  logic  as 
(loctrme  of  knowledge,  is,  wJiether  in  sense  perception  things  appear 
to  us  as  they  actually  exist,  or  as  they  are  in  themselves  /     Sceptics 
assort  the  negative.     .     .     .     Perceptions  are  acts  of  our  mind,  and 
as  such  do  not  carry  us  beyond  ourj^elves.     .     .     .     Internal  per- 
cepiion,  or  the  immediate  knowledge  of  mental  (psychic)  arts  and 
constructions,  can  apprehend  its  ohjects  as  they  are  in  themselves  with 
material  truth.     .     .     .     Accordmgly,  in  every  form  of  internal 
perception  directed  to  one's  own  menial  life,  and  in  every  form  of 
ihoui^lit  combining  with  it  and  working  it  up  in  internal  experience, 
the  phenomenon  is  in  essential  ageement  with  the  mental  (actual) 
existence.     .     .     .      The  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  ^e^endBwyion 
^t  combination  of  external  with  internal  perception.     .     ,     .     Man 
recognises  the  internal  characters  of  other  things,  chiefly  by  means 
of  tke  related  sides  of  his  own  inner  existence.     .     .     .     The  co- 
existence and  co-operation  of  a  multiplicity  of  powers  necessarily 
inrolve  some  real  order  of  coherence  and  succession,  or  some  real 
cxiifence  in  space  and   in  time.     .     .     .     Therefore    the   order  in 
fpace  and  time  belonging  to  real  ohjects  mirrors  itself  in  the  order  in 
apace  and   in    time  of  external  and   internal   perception.     Sense 
quahties,  however,  colours,  sounds,  &c.,  are,   as  such,  subjective 
ouly.    They  are  not  copies  of  motion,  but  are  regularly  and  con- 
nectedly related  to  determinate  motions  as  their  symbols. 

The  INDIVIDUAL  coscKPTioN  or  INTUITION  (reprcsentatio  or  con- 
ceptus  singularis)  is  the  mental  picture  of  the  individual  existence, 
which  is  (or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be)    objective.     .     .     .     In- 
dividual intuitions  gradually  arise   out   of    the  original    blur  of 
perception  when  man  first  begins  to  recognise,  himself,  an  individual 
esuence  in  opposition  to  the  outer  world.     ...     As  the  individual 
conception  corresponds  generally  to  the  individual  existence,  so 
its  different  kinds  or  forms  correspond  to  the   different  kinds  or 
forms  of  individual  existence.     .     .     .     On  these  relations  are  based 
the  forms  of  the  substantially  concrete,  the  substantially  abstract, 
and  the  verbal,  attributive,  and  relative  conception.  ...   A  concep- 
lion  is  clear  (notio  clara  in  opposition  to  notio  obscura)  when  it  has 
suiEcient  strength  ot  consciousness  to  enable  us  to  distinguisli  its 
object  from  all  other  objects.     It  is  distinct  (notio   distineta  in 
opposition  to  notio  confusa)  when  its  individual  elements  are  also 
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clear,  and  conteqnent 
otit*  object  from  eact 

of  an  object  jb  everj 
other  objects.  .  . 
fhe  eonUnt  (complei 
ob]ecti  agree  ia  eerti 
their  coateat,  there  n 
The  more  geoeral  coi 
Keoerol  conceptiona  i 
Dbteruinatiok  (rp» 
ceptions  out  of  the  n 
•pbiera,  eome  times  ox 
cofkceptiouB  wboae  an 
The  enumeration  of  t 
ia  calledi DIVISION.  . 
content,  buta  ioirf*rei 
ception  has  a  fuUer  < 
ium  total  of  all  coi 
cordioe  to  the  relatlo 
ni«:c!!,ion.  Tbeiumi 
conception  lamefAtn^, 

Tlie  Notion  ii,  th 
Mtential  attribute*,  < 
tion,  is  conceived. 
...  all  its  parte, 
whatever  belongs  ia  a 
however,  aa  tbe  reaU; 
ceptiona  acquire  a  Si 
vaiiditj.  Id  perfect 
correepond  to  the  t; 
meatal)  objects.  . 
essential  propertiea  i 
The  RCDua  is  aa  mticl 
is  of  the  content  of 
when  the;  belong  t( 
they  belong  to  dinbri 
individual  notion  il 
contains  in  itself  tbe 
common  and  proper 
or  d^i^tininatioii  qfti 
of  ita  content.  .  . 
attributes  is  rcduoM 
detinition. 

DsriNinoNB  ar* 
1.  Suitlaaiuil  and 
Tbe  £uential  d^finit 
Iglieailg-/vrmtad  and 
tion.  S.  J"  "'- 
UULTS  of 


limoiil»on, 
DBPiMim 
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(2)  Rfdrndanrg.     (3)   Tautohgp.      [i)  The  circh.      (5)  DeflniUon 
ttjjisurihee  expression,  by  mere  ncgati.)n,  by  co-ordinate  and  «u6- 

Uivisios  (dkmo  f«,.p«.0  is  the  complete  ami  orderly  atalcnient 

of  the  fwrii  of  tbo  extent  of  a  notion  on  the  s™ra\ion  of  the 

KenuB  ,uto  ,19  ape«.».  .     The  formal  postulales  of  dmsioit 

are  :— that  the  spheres  of  the  member*  of  UiviaioD.  taken  tOL-etiier 

eMCtli- correspond  tothe  «|,here  of  thenotionto  be  dividcd.andihere^ 

lure  ti  I  It  without  halm ;  that  they  in  no  way  overpass  it ;  and  (hat 

they  do  not  profls,  buteompletelyesthideeauh  other.     ,  Tile 

moat    imponant   DBFficTS  in  divisi,.«,  are  :-(1)  Too  creat  «,idtk 

or  «,rrr«^««.     (2,  Ihe  phc-me  sida  by  aide  spefies-notion.,  which 

do  not /-urc/^r  ejc/urfe  each  olher,  whose  sphere  f;ill  wholly  or  mniv 

'','!>°/"  '^'   '^''"  '■'"'^'"''"   "-^ '''^^'■*'"  principle,   of 

Thk  JoDaHSMT   ii  the  ponsciousness  of  tho  objective  validitv 

of  aaubjcoliyenuionof  coueeplions,  whoso  forma  are  dillerent  from. 

but  bclouB  to  each  otiicr.      A  judRment  exprrased  in  words  is  an 

<««T(,o»  or  propo^io^    Judgments  are  both  dmpU  aHd  c^ule^  ■  in 

^>mph,„Jgme„ttiU  follow,  a  i;  relations  are  to  be  distinguished  — 

(li  Ijie  pi-edicattve,  or  the  rdalion  of  subject  and  pn-dieate   ."  e 

ibe  euhjfctive  representation  of  the  real  ivinlion  of  gu'isiflenc'e  and 

xiikereiice.     It  coiuprehoiida  under  it  the  Ibllowins  —  (n)  The  re 

i'f';r  u  -^^  ^^T  *^  "■"  ""^'O  V^*'!  ">=  P*^"-'™-     («-)  Xae  relation 

oi  ilie  thin^  to  th,-  property,  whicli  i..  a.i  it  were,  an  action  become 

pemin„„t   (k.,/A  //./s  «.«*(  ie  reckoned  Ibe  relulio,,  of  tie  iLZ/l 

lies^m  total  of  those  altrihuUs  tcAirA  m^ke  lie  co,Uant  of  the  >„'Lr 

«;J.-«.  ^otio.).      ic)    The   relation    of    tho  TJ^  or   prDumv 

<bu-ht   a»  anhjea,    to   its   nearer   determmation  ^     ^Thl 

«?!«      J^^^T"   °\    *-^%  combination   of  jnJHment    to   actual 

Kutence  furni.-hes  a  basis  for  the  dii'imon  of  judilineiitB  accordin.- 

l-i.al.t,^lmod.litg     .     .     .     The  qnal.iy  ^of   tt  j'id™t 

n.i.  on  the  reBi.lt  of  the  decision ;  the  modality  on  the  dcLwe  and 

am  01  Its  cmaiuty.     AceordinR  to  qualify,  judgments  ore  alHrm- 

»lte  or  nefijtive.  t^'*MiiY  ia  the  extent  in  which  the 

Pdicatc  u  aOirmed  or  denied  m  the  sphere  of  the  anbject  notion 

aonie   WicMns    diride    judRnienla    according    to    qnantity   into 

TT  !  •  y"^;""^"'   """f  'angular.     .     .     .     Dy  eo.nbi«ation,  of 

"Ir  l,?T      "-^  J"'^'''"''}^'  according  to  QuiLiTY  and  (iCANTiiy 

^ur  KiTjdi  arise.— 1.  Univerflal  atiirmntive  of  tho  form— all  S  are 

of  the  form— no  S  is  P.     3.  Particular 

ebaroP.     4.  Particular  netjative  of  iLo 

..     LoRieiani   have  been   aiuustomed  to 

e  letters  a.  e.  i,  o.  (of  which  a  and  i  are 

>  irom  neRo).     ,     .     .     Coi,tradiHio)i  ii 

li  (f  tbo  same  thinfj.    Judyments  are 

imelricallg.  or  as  contrabies,  which  in 

nd  negation  are  as   different  as  possible 

were,  stand  furthejt  apart.    In  scbcon- 


TS&BIBS  the  oDe  particolarly  afflrmi  what  the  other  af^eiog  with 
it  ia  oiber  respects  particularly  denirs.     ...    In  Subilt(b>,  the 
one  affinnatively  or  negatively  refers  a  predicate  lo  the  wboie 
sphere  of  the  aabjeet-ikotioD,  while  the  other  refers  the  eame  pre- 
dicate in  the  same  wiij  to  an  indefinite  part  of  the  lame  sphere. 
.     .     .     The  matter  or   content  of   our  jadgmenta    ia    obtained 
immediatelj  through  external  and  internal  perception  mediately 
by  inference.     In  the  act  of  judgmeat,  the  form*,  which  are  deaig- 
nated  by  the  categories  of  relation,  are  inmoaed  arum  this  mattnr. 
.     .     .     Imfksence    in  the  widest  aeuae 
judgment  from  any  ^iven  elements.     .     . 
iiJFBBBHCB  arc  the  aiioma  of  identity  an 
iradiciory  difjiinctioa  (or  of  contradiction  i 
of  tiifficient  reason.     .     .     .     The  Axiou 
thus  cipresaed :-  A  is  A,  (i.e.,  everything 
The  aiiom  of  identity  may  apply  to  Ihc  agi 
with  itself,  as  the  (neceasary,  though  iasi 
agreement  with  actual  existence. 
(avoidance  of)  Con tba diction,  is.  Judgment 
to  each  other  cannot  holh  he  trut.   Theoneoi 
From   the  truth  of  the  one  follows  the  1 

.   .   .   The  AXIOM  OP  BTCLDDED  THIB 

stated: — Judgments  opposed  as  contradii 

be  falie  nor  can  admit  the  (ruth  of  a  th 

but  the  one  or  other  must  be  true,  and  the 

from  the  falsehood   of  the   other.     .     . 

(determining  or  sufficient)   BEisoH  ia  a  jn 

from  another  judgment  (materially  diETere 

it  its  sufficient  reason,  only  when  the 

thoughts  correepcnds  to  a  (real)  oauaal  coi 
The  Analytic  Formation  of  Judgments  : 

every  attribute  may  bo  posited  as  a  prec 

potition  ia  that  change  of  form  according  t< 

judgment  change  places  with  reference  b 

same  time  one  of  them  receires  tbe  negatic 

judgment  changes.    .    .    .    SvhalterttatUm 

the  whole  sphere  of  the  subject- notion  to 

Tersely  from  a  part  to  the  whole.    .    .    .    C 

two  judgment*  of  different  quality,  and  difie 

content.    .     .    . 
Mbsiatb  Inpbbbncb  dividea  into  two  chi 

the  Btricter  aenae,  ani.  Induction.  The  syllog 

two  iudgmenta  which  are  different,  and  ha 

third  judgment  is  derired.    It  is  cokfosit 

elementa  of  judgments,  or  more  than  ti 

eatablish  the   concloeion.      The  jtosnbilit^ 
form  of  knowledge  reata  on  the  hypotbesii 

ability  to  law  exists,   and  can  be  known 
of  strffideat  reason.     The   Siuple   ClTKct 
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correctly  deduced,  is  fftlae.  Onlj 
but  truth  as  veil  as  f&Uehooa 
from  falie  premiseB  ii  mftde  c( 
not  DccfHHBry  that  whst  foIlowB 
Hypothesis    is    the    prelim 


I,  which  Htitea  whjit  is  ) 


,'  it»  consequenceB.  .  . 
firmed,  so  far  &s  it  lies  at  the 
common  major  premise,  entabli 
of  pbenomena  from  their  uiii\ 
deduction  of  tie  material  truth 
truth  of  other  judgments.  XHi 
cODcIuBion  from  premiges  whose 
Ikdibbct  OB  Apaooqic  Fboo 
a  premise,  which,  the  only  one  1 
one  or  several  undoubtedly  trui 
conclusion,  and  tbpu  shows  the 
oppoiite  of  that  premise.  .  . 
incorrectness  of  an  assertion  or 
of  an  atserlion  is  identical  with 
contradictory  opposite.  The  re 
compliihed  either  by  weakenii 
that  what  was  to  be  proved  di 

fremisep,  or  by  provine  the  ma 
NYKaiiGATiON  Bud  icientifie  d 
causes  for  and  sffsinst  an  asserl 
tradiction  of  an  opposed  asaertio 
tion  must  be  united  with  the  d 
Opposite.  Befutatioa  is  most  c 
the  error,  aud  so  destroys  the  d' 
The  knowledge  to  be  produi 
called  the  PaoBLBM.  ...  St 
mutually  related  knowledge  in 
Science  is  a  whole  of  knowledge 
tific  knowledge  finds  its  perfectii 
one  with  the  other,  into  a  wh( 
represents  the  objectiTe  reality, 
determined  by  this  :  (hat  all  im 
common  principles.  A  Princij 
original  element  on  which  a  si 
.  .  .  The  principles  of  know] 
the  individual  or  particnlar,  or  tl 
point  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  T 
scientific  investigation  must  eU 
ternsl  and  intemslperw^tion,  an 
tion  when  animated  by  a  cunsci< 
when  the  object  admits  of  the 
periment  we  ourselTes  ohange  th 
seek  to  know  what  conditions  i 
fiuence  they  possess,  expressly  ft 
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answer  to  iha  question  stated  is  gWcn  by  Natnra  haraelf.  Tbe 
TBi'ST-worthineH  of  testimonj  i*  settled  hj  the  general  logicid 
rulra  which  govern  tbe  inference  from  the  conditioDed  to  the 
coadilion,  and  more  particularly  the  construction  and  verification 
of  the  hypotheaifl — for  thia  is  on);  a  special  case  of  that  more 
^.'caeral  class.  .  .  .  The  means  which  method  has  st  command 
for  the  comtruetice  or  ti/ntketie  construction  of  knowkdi^e  are 
ilehnition,  division,  and  deduction.  Drfinitioii  insures  the  per- 
manence of  tbe  result  of  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  serves 
••i  a  foundatioQ  for  division  and  deduction ;  and  these  processes  again 
lead  to  new  definitions.  Division  soparateB  the  Bum  total  of  the 
ii-'lenliQe  materiat  according  Co  the  relations  of  superordination, 
subordination,  and  co-ordiuation,  in  the  belief  that  their  regular 
irrsngement  ensures  a  true  copy  of  the  real  relations.  They  are 
not  reduced  to  a  readj-made  scbeme  ;  but  tbe  scbemstism,  down  to 
iU  last  subdivisions,  is  to  represent  the  ess^'nce  of  tbe  content  in 
il.i'  fcnn  of  a  natural  organization.  The  (Kantian)  principles  of 
li 'niogeneitf ,  specification,  and  continuity,  ure  to  bo  iijiplicd  in 
(Ipfinition  according  to.  the  nature  of  tbe  case,  and  not  as  Bul>jective 
niiiinw.  Dedi'clion  leading  to  the  results  of  the  processes  of 
^Waction  and  iaduction  estublishes  the  particular  and  individual 
'^i  meoDS  of  tbe  uniTersal.  ...  It  can  never  deduce  tbe  reality 
''( tbe  particular  and  individual  without  the  nniveraal,  but  it  can 
liefer  deduce  it  from  the  universal  alone." 

Mr.  Lindsay,  the  translator,  contributes  three  Appendices, 
Ai  B,  C  i  nnd  adds  a  fourth,  D,  which  ia  a  translation  of  an  espo- 
"im  of  tbe  principles  of  Ethics,  by  Ueberweg,  after  tbe  Hamil- 
tODiga  fdibiou.  Appeudic  A  is  a  critical  review  of  recent  logical 
^pecQJation*  in  this  country,  and  deals  with  Hamilton,  Mansel, 
ThoQigon,  Boole,  Jevons,  Mill,  and  Whewell.  In  a  succinct, 
'leer,  and  informing  manner  tbe  next  Appendix  discusses  the  doc- 
wine  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  and  the  third  expluas 
the  German  doctrine  of  Eaeence.  These  Appendices  show  Mr. 
Undiay  (o  be  a  careful,  patient  reader,  and  a  clear  thinker  and 
subject,  who  understands  what 
rhat  be  fatu  to  say  without  waste 

ntary  though  our  oulUne  is,  % 
imenso.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us 
aintancc  with  this  elaborate  and 
translator's  labour.  It  is  a  still 
o  bring  the  life-career  of  Dr. 
ir,  with  original  details  for  the 
■s  one  worthy  of  ipecial  admi- 
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:u  ^Iclrgroii. 


j  IS  CHRISTIANITY  OPPOSED  TO  HUMAN 

PROGRESS  ? 


;«  irXGATlVE  ABTICLB.— Ill, 


That  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  a  question  for  debate  in  a 
form  that  shall  admit  of  but  one  construction  is  a  fact  which  the 
numerous  debates  in  this  ma;;;8zine  have  often  illustrated ;  but 
never  has  it  been  more  plainly  proved  than  in  the  course  of  Uie 
present  debate.  R.  W.  C.  takes  the  word  "  Christianity  "  to  mean 
the  following  of  God's  laws  and  love  of  Himself ; "  whilst  T.  O.  J. 
'9  considers  it  as  denoting  "a  historic  result/' an  "incorporate  set 

of  interests  which  assume  to  themselves  the  collective  name  of 
Christianity."  The  former  apparently  looks  at  the  distinctiTe 
abstract  principles  of  Christianity,  the  latter  at  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  meaning  which 
■;  R.  W.  C.  has  annexed  to  "  Christianity  "  is  the  more  correct  one; 

and  that  the  question  discussed  by  T.  O.  J.  is  not  whether 
Christianity  is  opposed  to  human  progress,  but  (a  very  differe&t 
question)  whether  what  T.  O.  J.  terms  "  the  series  and  conglomerate 
of  forms  of  church  life  "  (by  which,  in  plain  English,  we  suppose  he 
means  the  Christian  Church  historically  considered)  is  so  opposed. 
However,  as  T.  0.  J.  distinctly  declares  that  he  does  not  discos^ 
the  question  as  understood  by  R.  W.  C,  we  should,  so  far  as  the 
former  is  concerned,  be  guilty  of  what  logicians  term  Ignaraiio 
'  I  elenchi  were  we  to  follow  the  example  of  R.  W.  C.    We  will 

therefore  address  ourselves  to  the  question  really  discussed  br 
T.  O.  J. — "Is  the  Christian  Church  opposed  to  human  progreasF" 
«f]  — and  to  this  question  we  reply  in  the  negative.    We  believe  that, 

;!  although  much  may  be  urged  against  the  Church,  it  has  been  one  of 

:'^  the  greatest  of  the  sources  and  means  of  human  progress. 

. '  T.  O.  J.  seems  to  be  much  exercised  by  the  evils  whieh  lac* 

taiianism  has  wrought  in  the  world.    Indeed,  since  T.  O.  J.  giff* 
no  other  evidence  in  support  of  his  views,  unless  a  profnsioB  of 
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what  Bentham  ca!U  "  queation-beKsinir  appellatiTea  "  (gee  p.  23), 
maj  be  deemed  sueh,  it  appears  from  liig  article  that  these  eriU 
ilone  have  led  T.  O.  J.  to  take  the  affirmatire  side  of  this  question. 
Sow  we  sorrowfully,  yetunhesitatinf-ly,  admit  the  injuriouareBultB 
nf  aec^arianiHin  among  ChristiaiiB  to  be  great ;  but  we  cannot  also 
foTRct  that  sectarianisin  it  fur  from  heiog  an  unmiied  eril.  One 
"lio  his  been  termed  in  the  pages  of  this  magaziQe  s  "  high  and 
pyre-minded  thinker,"  has  said  that  "  partissnBhip  in  politics  and 
tpcfarianism  in  religion  have  been  made  to  aerve  important  pur- 
poses in  the  prevention  of  evil,  and  the  instigation  of  what  la 
positively  good.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  Church  shows  how 
W.ivity  BTaonft  the  clergy,  and  a  spirit  of  reaJiiijj,  inquiry,  and 
fellsttlon  among  the  great  masa  of  the  people,  have  been  produced 
md  fojtered  by  the  clashing  of  opposini;  sects,  when  deeper  prin- 
ciple and  higher  feeling  might  have  proved  utterly  ineffectual."  • 

We  are  but  having  regard  to  a  principle  which  the  history  of 
tlion^ht  abundantly  verifiea,  when  we  soy  that  the  discovery  of  troth 
is  aided,  and  its  progreae  promoted,  by  diaenssion, — the  parent  of 
BKtariaitiam.  From  the  continual  jostling  of  opinion,  from  the 
^^ifrmiaablc  wrangling  of  thiDkera,  much  that  tlie  world  rightly 
bo'ldt  good  and  true  has  been  evolved.  Could  controversy  be 
?^npped,  we  might  indeed  rid  ourselves  of  the  evil  feelings  and  tho 
evil  actions  which  flow  from  it,  aectarinnism  might  become  extinct, 
bi!  Te  should  also  loee  that  force  which  prevents  the  stagnation  of 
llinn^ht  and  ever  leads  on  in  the  path  of  progress.  A  mechanical 
raoaolony  of  opinion  would  be  received  in  exchange  for  that  intel- 
leoiual  activity  to  which  civilization  owes  so  much,  and  which  is 
iadeed  essential  to  it.f  Truly  our  last  state  would  then  be  worse 
ihia  our  iirst. 

Tlierefore,  making  every  allowance  for  the  evils  upon  which 
^'  0.  J.  has  dwelt  eo  fully,  we  do  not  think  that  sectarianism 
fflpritB  the  unqualified  disapprobation  which  it  has  received  at  his 
band!.  Bat  even  were  T.  O.  J.  justified  in  his  views  on  this  point, 
■t  fail  to  see  that  it  neceEssrily  follows  that  Christianity  has  been 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  humanity.     Still  we  would  ask, — Are 

'  Dr.  MiCmIi  on  "  ThB  Method  oE  tlie  Divine  Government,"  lOtli  edition, 

■  lee  a  very  interesting  Biticlc  by  W.  Bsgehot 
r  January  list. 
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the  evils  of  BectBiiBniim  alone  si 
of  this  question  P 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  a 
ciple  radioally  Titiates  an  inatitat 
be  of  the  opposite  opinion ;  bnt  i 
tbat,  adopting  Lis  canon  of  critic 
important  fact,  must  be  lield  ti 
The  feudal  sjeteni,  the  free  cities 
monarchy,  the  French  revolution 
events  which  have,  an  th«  vho 
according  to  the  principle  followi 
demned  as  evils.  £ut,  in  truth 
great  historical  problems  are 
condemn  any  great  source  of  i 
bring  with  it  unmixed  adTtntaj;eB 
aa  it  will  generallj  be  found,  the 
evil.  Adopting  ihis  rule  in  jud 
tianity  on  human  progress,  we  af 

T.  O.  J.   bids  us  "  look  at  t 

eacbed  for  more  than  eighteen  < 
done  for  the  lessening  of  the  loi 
the  poor,  for  the  pnrity  of  life, 
for  the  increase  of  knowledge  am 
and  tbe  peace  of  nations."  We 
against  which  T.  O.  J.  makes  su 
and  we  confess  that  tbe  impressic 
different  kind.  Sid  time  and 
difficult  to  prove  theas  charges 
both  from  political  history  and 
that  diriatianity  has  done  much  t 
Perhaps,  however,  most  of  these 
ation  if  we  esk  what  has  been 
actual  Jife  of  mankind?  and  wh. 
tiOQS,  therefore,  we  will  endeavo 
onr  inquiries  ia  this  way,  we  are 
and  to  be  content  with  such  a  at 
best  Buthoritioa  enable  us  to  mal 

What  has  Christianity  done  to 
piness  of  Ufe  ?  Let  na  consult 
man  under  Christianity  with  man 
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It  hmi  been  trnlr  mturked,  th&t  "  it  ii  «ooordmg  to  the  ideu,  the 
wntimeiiti,  the  nonl  uid  intcUeotoal  diipoiitioDs  of  man  himself, 
thit  the  world  U  regulated  sod  marohe*  onward."  *  It  is  therefore 
of  the  fint  importftnce  to  eZKHiiae  into  the  inSuence  of  the 
Chriati«n  Church  on  the  mor&l  &nd  intelleotiial  diipositiona  of 
mui.  ITow  it  to  happens  th&t  it  it  prociiely  these  whicli  tbe 
Chorch  M>aght  to  alter.  Chriatiftnitj  aimed  rather  at  inaproTJDf; 
indiridiiala  than  io  reforming  tbe  inititntiona  of  locietj.  (Jeiuii 
ud  Hii  disciples  did  not  preach  a  new  social  ejatetn,  a  new  form 
of  Goremment,  a  new  view  of  political  philoiophj,  tbiof^e  which 
■Iwaja  depend  on  man's  moral  and  mental  condition.  He  rather 
denoonced  the  abominable  vices  and  sins  of  the  time,  against  which 
^m  other  soarces  soarcely  a  protest  was  ever  heard.)  It  bade  men 
foUaw  a  higher  law  than  philosophy  had  ever  tanght  them.  It 
told  of  a  God  who  conld  be  loved  as  well  as  feared ;  of  a  God 
puer  and  nobler  than  the  grandest  conceptions  of  the  sages  of 
utiqoitf.  It  revealed  moral  roles,  which,  nolike  many  then  obeyed, 
elevated  the  minds  and  strengthened  the  better  sentiments  of 
thoie  who  practiaed  them.  It  enlarf;ed  man's  views  as  to  hta 
futon  destiny,  and  gave  stronger  sanctions  to  morality  than  it  had 
ner  before  pouessed. 

And  truly  there  was  need  of  a  power  capable  of  such  great 

ihin)^.    "  There  was  a  groan  littered  firom  universal  Humanity  for 

Bomethiag  to  save  it  from  the  titter  exhaufltion  of  Beosnality,  of 

mon],  Boeial,  and  political  degradation."     We  will  not  weary  and 

diigtut  oar  readers  hy   proving  irhat    they   know  already, — that 

Chriitianity  found  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  maHs  of 

Kunkiad  very  low,  in   spite  of  all  that  philosophy  had  tanght. 

"  Moral  philoaophy  had  done  its  best.    Socrates,  Flato,  Aristotle, 

Spictetus,  Seneea  had  done  all  that  coald  be  done,  by  reasoning 

vd  moral  teaching,  to  win  men  from  vice  and  to  train  them  to 

firtne.    And  earth,  for  all  that,  was  wearing  the  very  semblance  of 

lieU."t 

Such  was  the  oonditton  in  which  the  Christian  Church  foond 

is  nnhappy  state  of  things.    One 

our  Christianity  says,  that  "  its 

be  looked  for  in  the  high  and 

in  Europe,"  Seotion  HI. 

iit'i  Teaching  and  InSuence  on  tbe 
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genennu  tjpet  of  rhkrael 
phase  of  his  exiatenee  n 
ChriBtianit;  he  aeents  to 
worship,  the  old  bocIbI  lif 
away,  and  their  ptaeee  wen 
infinitely  tuperior.  So  t 
blocks  of  wood  and  slooe,  t< 
"on  earth  would  hare  beet 
who  offered,  as  a  picture 
cODMuit  or  paasioDS  to  sal 
"  King  of  kings  and  Lor< 
God."  Public  assembUefl 
men  fightiog  with  each  otl 
by  wild  beasts.  LoTe  foi 
boundaries,  and  beeame  » 
time  to  regard  all  their 
family.  The  gross  licentii 
qnity  almost  ceued  to  e 
Christian  Churcli  bas  sub 
fased  more  truth  and  cbai 
intercourse,  nnd  more  just 
man  to  treat  woman  as  she 
ber  from  the  paeition  of  a  i 
companion ;  how  it  lessen 
its  hoiTOre ;  and  repeatei 
eitingiuBhed.  Are  not  al 
Europe,  and  indeed  of 
ChriBtiauity  ?  X 

Having  thui  glsjiced  at  1 

aetnsllife,  we  would  now  I: 

Without  injuring  our  cuti 

theearlieit  times  were  not 

They  lived  in  stern  times,  ^ 

tasity  fcrr  study.    It  is  nol 

abl«  to  the  caltivMion  of 

respect.    But  if  we  eons  t 

•  Henry  Morley,  tbrtnighi 

t  Quoted  in  Wajhrnd'*  "  I 

X  A  good  aummary  of  the 

ound  in  ths  Bishop  of  Ely's 
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the  law,  the  Chtirch  flourished  and  grew  stronger,  we  find  that  the 
inclination  to  promote  learning  was  not  lacking  when  outward  cir- 
cumstances permitted  it.  The  dissolution  of  the  mighty  Empire  of 
the  West  soon  followed,  and  Europe  seemed  to  reel  in  throes  which 
carried  society  back  to  times  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Then 
it  was  that  to  the  Church  we  owe  the  preaerration  of  learning. 
During  tliese  troubled  times  the  light  of  learning  was  well-nigh 
extinguished.  We  have  to  thank  the  Christian  Church  that  its 
total  extinction  did  not  take  place.  **  If,"  says  Hallam,  "  it  be 
demanded  by  what  cause  it  happened,  that  a  few  sparks  of  ancient 
learning  survived  throughout  this  long  winter,  we  can  only  ascribe 
their  preservation  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Religion 
alone  made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  across  the  chaos,  and  has  linked  the 
two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civilization."* 

When,  im  later  times,  Europe  gradually  recovered  from  its  con- 
fusion, and  learning  no   longer  needed  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Church,  we   find  the  latter  generally  viewing  tho  former  with  no 
unfriendly  gaze.     It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  tvro  have  been 
antagonistic;  but  this  has  only  endured  for  a  season.     All  save  the 
Ultramontane  party  now  deem  Science  the  handmaid  of  Religion, 
^owledge  of  every  kind  is  welcomed,  not  dreaded  ;  cultivated,  not 
Mglected,  by  the  Christian  Church';  and  wherever  Christians  spread 
^iieir  religion,  there  they  take  their  learning  with  them. 

Finally,  we  would  remind  our  opponents  of  one  fact,  and  ask 
them  one  questiom.  It  is,  we  believe,  true  that  there  has  been  no 
"nistained  historical  progress"  amongst  nations  where  the 
Christian  Church  is  an  unknown  institution.f  How  will  T.  O.  J. 
^d  his  supporters  account  for  this  ?  If  we  but  take  a  survey  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  we  find  that  the  "  Dynamic  movement,"  as 
M.  Comte  calls  it,  has  ceased  in  those  countries  where  Christianity 
i«  nnlinown.  "  Static  order  "  there  prevails.  Men  seem  unable  to 
Wst  the  bonds  with  which  superstition  and  custom  have  bound 
them.  They  know  not  the  Truth  which  would  make  them  free. 
Hence  although,  as  in  China,  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  may 
be  attained,  there  is  not  that  constant  advance  which  is  essential  to 
the  highest  civilization,  and  which  we  find  amongst  those  nations 
who  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  Christian  Church.    In  the 
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•  HttUam's  "Europe  dming  the  Middle  Agee,"  c.  9,  part  I. 

t  See  Gold  win  Smith's  "Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  Lect.  11. 
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Old  World  no  natioiu  hai 
and  mftterial,  as  tliote  o 
Church  had  a  larger  or 
Atlantic,  we  tarn  our  ej< 
more  atrikiiiK  pheaomea 
more  aotive  Chriatiaa  C 
globe,  yet  we  find  there 
stridea  which  butorj  reM 

It  ia,  too,  aigniflcant  th, 
enduring  of  institvtionB. 
for  B  time  retain  that  « 
sooner  or  later  in  the 
£aiope  alone  in  ita  day  li 
which,  in  their  time,  wei 
which  in  the  conrae  of 
obttaclei  to  progreaa.  1 
fall  oir  that  Church  to  w 
centuriea  before  modern  < 
paaaed  throngh  aome  ten 
of  the  furnace  of  afflictic 
The  Church  wu  victoria 
harbariana  who  overthre 
aectiona,  but  this  haa  but 
social  upheaving  which  f^ 
Weat,  whilat  moat  tracei 
lilce  a  lighthoiue  in  a  i 
order  were  again  reatore 
which  have  long  ainoe  pi 
still  flourishing.  Yet  it 
has  eiiated  in  the  Chrii 
adapted  to  the  wants  of 
it  would  not  have  gone  tl 
tions  which  we. now  knot 

These  are  probably  ini 
those  who  take  the  ne 
no  difficulty.  We  do  nc 
poaed  to  human  progre 
Bouroea  and  means  of  I 
there  never  haa  been  sac 
to  the  highest  and  trueat 
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vast  and  soleraa  yet  blissful  future  which  is  offered  to  him,  we 
deem  Christianity  not  oaly  useful  but  essential.  Por  the  beat 
interests  of  humanity,  then,  it  is  desirable  that  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  Church  may  continue  and  extend.  May  its  ennobling 
teaching  bpread  throughout  the  whole  earth.  May  all  nations  both 
know  and  practise  its  lofty  morality.  Then  only  will  mankind 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  benign  influences  which  the  Church 
brings  with  it.  Then  will  the  noblest  civilization  be  realized,  the 
highest  happiness  attained.  Geobgius. 


i: 


IS  CHfilST'S  llEIGN  UPOiSr  EAETH  TO  BE  A  SPIEITUAL 
OE  A  TEMPOEAL  ONE-OE  BOTH  P 

SPIEITUAL. — IV. 

Human  ideas  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  be  "  of  the  earth, 

earthy."    As  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  His  early  disciples  could 

not,  on  account  of  their  Judaic  education,  free  themselves  from  the 

notion  that  Jesus  was  about  to  take  power  to  Himself  as  a  temporal 

^mee;  bo  we  are  all  too  much,  because  of  our  ready  cleaving  of  heart 

to  the  earth,  inclined  to  think  that  this  earth  will  be  the  scene  of 

His  throne  when  He  comes  to  receive  power  from  His  Father  and 

all  things  are  put  under  His  feet.     We  know  of  no  thought  which 

ifi  30  thoroughly  entitled  to  the  name  of  prejudice.     IS^ot  only  is  the 

whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  as  wo  think,  against  it,  but  all  history  and 

all  probability. 

Scripture  teacuing  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God  constantly 
affirms  its  spirituality,  and  we  narrow  and  dwarf  the  word  of  God 
when  we  make  it  speak  the  provincialisms  of  earthiness  in  which  we 
80  delight,  as  if  this  world  could  be  the  foreordained  metrop  olis  of 
immensity.  In  Dan.  vii.  13  and  14  the  vision  described  is  quite 
evidently  the  Church,  and  not  any  special,  earthly,  visible  kingdom. 
In  Zech.  xiv.  3  and  4  God's  fighting  against  the  nations  spoken  of 
is  to  be  as  he  fought  previously,  that  is,  spiritually,  not  personally. 
The  notion  of  the  disciples  on  the  point  of  the  personal  reign  of 
Jesus  during  His  life  was  a  delusion,  and  equally  so  is  the  expect- 
ancy drawn  from  their  hopes  and  prognostications  in  Matt.  xix. 
*i8,  Luke  xxii.  30,  Eev.  xx.  &c.  I  allude  to  these  passages  of 
Scripture  because  they  are  usually  quoted  as  irrefragable  evidence 
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Paradise  was  the  seed-sowing  of  historic  principle.    The  theo- 
cracy was  the  spring-season.    Jesus  came  in  the  summer  of  being, 
and  the  months  of  ripening  and  maturing  are  now  with  us.     The 
harrest  is  Xo  come,  and  the  ripened  spirits  of  men  shall  be  gathered 
into  the  garner  of  the  Most  High.     The  heart  of  the  race  has  to 
gain  the  influences  which  shall  enable  it  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.     We  are  to  get  out  of  the  enwrapping  mists  of  the 
world's  ignorance,  and  are  to  have  a   higher  power  and  holier 
nature,  wherein  there  is  to  be  written  Holiness  to  the  Lord.    We 
are  to  get  free  from  the  self-seeking  which  belongs  to  the  earth  and 
to  be  filled  with  God-seeking  which  lifts  up  and  makes  heavenly. 
On  this  earth  righteousness  shall  reign,  but  the  perpetual  reign  of 
Jesus  is  in  heaven  ;  there  Ho  shall  be  made  manifest  to  His  people. 
On  the  earth,  His  spiritual  reign  began  so  soon  as  He  was  taken  up 
into  heaven.     It  was  the  condition  of  the  coming  of  His  Spirit  that 
He  should  depart.     We  have  His  spiritual  presence  always  with 
US;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  more  glorious 
enjoyment  of  His  presence  in  heaven.     Is  this  promise  not  far 
higher  and  nobler,  more  inspiring  and  delightful,  than  the  idea  that 
He  will  return  to  earth  and  we  shall  be  confined  to  this  region 
instead   of    being,   as  we  might  become,   "  The  Commoners    of 
Heaven." 

All  history,  as  we  have  said,  exhibits  the  growth  of  spirituality. 
God's  visible  presence  is  not  now  the  means  of  educating  men ;  His 
voice  is  not  heard,  nor  does  He  even  speak  through  inspired 
prophets.  The  education  of  the  race  is'now  entrusted  to  Nature 
and  Scripture ;  and  the  Law  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  that 
which  we  require  to  recognise.  We  here  only  begin  our  education  ; 
it  is  to  be  extended  by  our  change  from  this  present  state  of  bodily 
being  to  one  of  spirituality  of  life.  To  think  that  this  earth  is  to 
be  the  prison-house  of  our  spirits,  and  that  all  the  wide  immensity 
of  the  universe  of  God  is  never  to  be  explored  by  us,  is—  dear 
though  the  earth  and  its  present  joys  may  be — a  dreary  thought 
compared'With  that  which  suggests  to  us  an  existence  of  everlast- 
ing progress  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  having  His  presence 
upon  us,  and  ourselves  being  constantly  conscious  of  all  the  mighty 
spiritual  processes  that  grow  throughout  the  universe. 

On  fairly  considering  the  ideas  suggested  by  a  temporal  reign  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  with  that  of  a  spiritual  reign — when 
fighteoTiSQess  will  cover  the  whole  earthy  and  all  men  shall  know 
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i  God,  and  when  those  who  are  known  as  God's  shall  be  called  into 

)  the  eternal  kingdom  of  the  Most  High^seems  to  me  to  settle  the 

question. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  idea  of  Christ's  temporal  reign  upon  the 
earth  is  opposed  to  probability. 

I  haye  somewhere  met  with  the  calculation  that  during  the  6,000 
years  of  the  earth's  existence  there  have  been  so  many  people  on 
its  surface  as  to  have  made  the  whole  of  it  a  world  of  graves — each 
containing  128  persons.    It  has  been  "totted  up"  by  experts  in 
\  arithmetic  that  there  hare  been  36,627,843,273,074,256  persons  bom 

!  into  this  world  since  its  becoming  a  home  for  the  human  race  ;  and 

\  if  this  were  divided  by  the  number  of  square  feet  on  the  surface  of 

the  globe  it  would  only  allow  one  square  foot  for  each  five  persons. 
I  How  all  could  exist  in  the  comfort  and  happiness,  the  felicity  and 

]  delight  of  Christ's  reign,Sunder  such  circumstances,  puzzles  me.    I 

j  am  aware  that  we  must  take  into  account  the  assertion,  that  many 

i^  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.    However,  this  will  little  improve 

matters ;  for  if  earth  is  to  be  heaven,  it  must  also  be  hell ;  aid  if  the 
myriads  are  to  be  confined  under  the  crust  of  the  earth  while  the 
thousands  occupy  its   surface,  what  will  be   the  state  of   close 
\  proximity  in  which  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  be  placed? 

';  Unless,  therefore,  some  singular  change  is  predicated  regarding  the 

\  spiritual  bodies  of  the  glorified,  I  am  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 

I  idea  that  Christ's  reign  shall  be  a  temporal  one  on  earth  is  opposed 

j  to  probability, 

t  Having  laid  these  views  of  the  subject  before  the  reader  as  a 

I  preliminary  towards  his  apprehension  of  the  arguments  which  weigh 

^  with  the  writer  to  incline  him  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 

I  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 

\  arguments  of  the  opponent  papers. 

*  C.  E.  argues  from  the  literal  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  prophecies 

*  of  Scripture  the  probability  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Christ's 
!  temporal  reign.  But  surely  C.  E.  is  perspicacious  enough  to  see 
f  that  this  is  the  very  argument  to  which  the  Jews  trusted  for  the 

Messianic  reign  of  Jesus  when  He  came  ;  and  as  on  His  coming 
.  \  then  He  gave  a  fulfilment  to  prophecy  which  was  spiritual,  the 

'«  probability  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  pro- 

phecies which  seem  to  us  to  relate  to  the  temporal  reign  of  Christ 
'* '  will  be  fulfilled  spiritually. 

Again,  by  emphasizing  Hm^  instead  of  not,  in  the  sentence  "  My 
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kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this 
signifies  present.  But  why  think  that  such  an  essential  doctrine 
should  be  left  to  the  mere  decision  of  an  emphatic  accentuation — 
especially  as  the  phrase  is  written,  and  written  without  sign  of 
accentuation  P  Surely,  this  is  giving  an  undue  emphasis  to  a  view 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  liter  a  scrlpta  of  the 
word  of  God ! 

When  the  Scriptures  speak  to  man  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  they 
necessarily  employ  metaphorical  language ;  but  the  use  of  meta- 
phorical language  does  not  imply  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
metaphor.  It  is  a  metaphor  simply  because  symbol  is  all  that  we 
can  comprehend. 

G.  J.  C.  thinks  he  gives   an  argument  in  favour  of  Christ's 
temporal  reign  by  asserting  that  it  is  possible ;   but  how  many 
things  that  are  |)Ossiblo   are  improbable— nay,  that  are  morally 
certain  not  to  beH     It  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  "may  be  a  cast- 
avray,"  but  not  at  all  likely — equally  unlikely  is,  as  it  appears  to 
XB,  the  temporal  earthly  reign  of  Jesus.     Even  probability,  how- 
ever, does  not  decide  as  to  certainty,  and  G.  J.  C's  second  argument 
seems  to  require  for  its  support  a  major  premise  to  the  effect  that 
eyerytliing  piobable  is  morally  certain.     This  cannot  be  granted. 
He  alao  takes  St.  John's  Patmos  vision  as  a  reality  instead  of  as  it 
is  rerealed — a  vision,  a  symbol  of  things  to  come.     Can  G.  J.  C. 
imar»ine  this  earth  without  sea,  or  sun,  or  moon,  with  rivers  of 
p«arl  and  cities   of  precious  stones,  and  men  living  upon  it  as 
realities,  not  visions?   I  cannot.     I  think  that  the  renewal  is  to  be 
in  man's  soul,  and  that  He  is  to  reign  spiritually  on  earth  by  the 
power  of  His  law  in  the  human  soul ;  but  that  in  heaven  He  will 
reign,  and  does  reign,  over  a  ransomed  and  Holy  Church. 

L.  M.  D. 


»       I 


"The  Idealism  op  Milton. — Milton  works  from  the  starting-point 
of  an  idea,  and  two  such  ideas  brought  into  being  what  he  accomplishtcl  as 
mau  and  as  an  artist.  His  prose  works,  the  outcome  of  his  life  of  public 
action,  hare  for  their  ideal  centre  a  conception  of  human  liberty.  His 
poetical  work",  the  outcome  of  his  inner  life,  his  life  of  artistic  contempla- 
tion, are  various  renderings  of  one  dominant  idea — tiut  the  struggle  for 
master?  between  good  and  evil  is  the  primary  fact  of  life  ;  and  that  a  final 
victory  of  the  righteous  cause  is  assured  by  the  existence  of  a  divine  order 
of  the  universe,  which  Milton  knew  by  the  name  of  'Providence.*" — E. 
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JoBir  BaioHT  baa  i 
in  regard  to  primoKeni 
intended  to  beep  tib 
genBrfttions,  to  preve 
of  property  which  ia  f 
propertj  ;  I  aay  thia 
conaequencea,  not  onl; 
claesea  oFouroountrfi 
which  interferea  with 
nnitipliea  and  Iteepa  i 
power  over  a  whole  te; 
uid  labourer  alike,  la 
freedom  to  which  ^e  ] 
"We  are  bound  to 
economj,  which  are  t 
propertj  in  land  as  ' 
engaged  in  tnde." 

Tbeae  are  weightr  v 
engaged  in  trade  ia  c 
poaaible  profit,  while  I 
poaaible  amouit  of  nan 

Land  has  been  artifi< 
lation  intrreaaea  and  th 
claims  of  the  monopi 
power  to  double  the  na 
of  the  commodities  o 
form  of  rent  he  mak 
making  the  food  of 
konaes  put  on  at  » 
making    honsea  unhe 
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rents  in  cities  and  towns,  for  shops  and  places  of  buBiness,  set  so 
high  that  a  heavy  impost  upon  goods  must  be  paid  to  make  up  the 
rent  1)cfore  the  merchant's  profit  comes  on  at  all :  and  the  consumer 
requires  to  pay  all  this.  The  artificial  restrictions  laid  upon  the 
exchange  of  land  not  only  make  land  a  monopoly,  but  such  a 
monopoly  as  enriches  one  class  at  the  cost  of  the  impoverishment  of 
erery  other.  Free  trade  in  land,  and  the  compulsory  power  to  make 
landlords  part  with  gardens  and  feus  where  they  are  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  spread  of  population  and  the  extension  of  commercial 
industries,  must  be  insisted  upon  as  changes  in  the  tenure  of  land. 
"  Such  is  the  state,"  Mr.  Bright  again  aflirms,  "  in  which  the 
land  is  placed,  that  capital  cannot  be  employed  upon  it.  You  have 
tied  up  the  raw  material  in  such  a  manner — you  have  created  such 
a  monopoly  of  land  by  your  laws  and  your  mode  of  dealing  with  it, 
as  to  render  it  a  curse  to  the  people  [of  Ireland]  and  to  the  owners 
of  it."    This  is  equally  true  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  proprietorship  of  land  has  been  held  to  as  a  monopoly 
because  it  gives  its  possessor  the  power  almost  of  life  and  death 
OTer  the  tenantry,  and  therefore  secures  political  power  to  the  class 
^lio  hold  it  as  it  is  now  held.  It  is  so  held  as  to  benefit  the  land- 
l^^rd  class  onl}',  and  not  for  behoof  of  the  people.  The  ancient 
tenure  of  land  gave  one- fourth  to  the  sovereign,  as  the  govern- 
Dient:  one-fourth  to  the  Church  and  education;  one-fourth  to  the 
poor  and  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  required  for  the  poor, 
the  criminal,  and  the  ailing ;  the  fourth  part  left,  alone  belonged  to 
the  feudal  holder.  But  now-a-days  the  land-taxes  for  war  and 
government  have  been  thrown  off  the  holders  of  land  and  put  upon 
incomes,  the  poor-rates  and  the  rates  for  gaols  and  law-courts  have 
been  imposed  on  the  whole  community  ;  even  the  road  dues  and  the 
county  cess  is  charged  on  an  extended  area  ;  the  Church  has  been 
balked  of  much  of  its  share,  and  now  education  has  been  made  a 
burden  on  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers.  The  land  has  released 
Itself  from  almost  every  burden,  but  sedulously  clings  to  every  item 
of  monopoly.  As  land  has  departed  from  its  proper  duty  to  the 
State,  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  the  rights  of  landholders  are 
lessened  as  the  duties  of  landowners  are  neglected.  The  idea  that 
"  land  is  sacred  and  must  not  be  touched  **  can  only  hold  good  so 
lon^  as  the  duties  incumbent  upon  its  holders  as  the  agents  of  the 
State  are  properly  performed. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  is  unnatural  and  unjust,  and  is  only  a 
1872.  o 
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contriTBtice  for  keeping  up  i 
injnrionB  to  the  agrioultorBl  t 
lie  holder!  of  land  Rrup  and 
thoDgh  the  poor  require  free  ai 
cabin  them  in  the  ehamefulle 
erection  of  cottagei  on  their  < 
menta  of  the  poor  may  he.  1 
honeesofoae  apartment — ofte 
hear  of  the  introduction  of  t 
bition  of  marriage  and  practical 
illegitimacj.  The  land  laws  ' 
evilR,  and  they  must  he  speedi! 
I  admit  the  cleremeai  of  '. 
laciooa  throughout.  It  confoi 
together,  and,  arguLcg  for  the  ri 
JQitified  the  present  conditioc 
■O.  Landed  property  is  held  i 
laws  of  primogeniture,  entail, 
regiBtration,  &o.,  irhicli  keep  i 
and  demand,  white  all  other  pn 
the  influence  of  that  powerful  ] 
body  wishea  to  communiie  lani 
fair  eichangeahility,  bo  that  lai 
■upplied  on  the  demand  riaing : 
oooditiong  ;  and  with  the  farth 
things  moit  precious  for  pro< 
should  be  used  in  inch  a  waj 
inhabitants  and  proTide  for  thi 
held  from  culture,  and  labour  la 
and  capital  is  kept  out  of  inv 
lire  in  hovela  and  rookeries  he 
to  impede  all  the  good  and  wii 
now  become  abiolntely  esientil 


It  is  very  difficult  for  those 
those  wbo  hare  should  retain 
session  was  nine-tenths  of  the 
possessors  make  nine<tealhs  oi 
to  require  inrerBion,  and  the  la' 
a  tenth  in  possession.     What 
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another,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  likelihood  of  a  sense  of 
justice  operating  in  men's  minds  to  keep  tbem  obedient  to  the 
spirit  of  that  part  of  the  Decalogue  which  reprehends  the  taking — 
under  any  pretext — of  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  com- 
munist is  always  singularly  ready  to  divide  any  other  body's  pro- 
perty, so  that  a  share  mcy  come  to  him ;  but  he  is  specially  unready, 
in  so  dividing  anything  that  he  gets,  to  give  any  other  body  the 
chance  of  a  share. 

Communism  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  tliere  should  be  no 

private  property  ;  but  if  there  were  no  private  property  we  muisf 

abo:ish  the  Decalogue ;  for  we  could  not  steal — we  could  not  even 

covet — if  all  things  were  in  common,  and  the  world  were  one  great 

t'opartnery  which  all  had  a  right  to  enjoy,  whether  they  brought 

tlieir  share  of  the  capital  into  the  concern  or  did  their  own  share 

of  the  work  in  it.     In  fact,  communism  is  the  new  disguise  in  which 

seliishness  has  got  itself  up  ;  and  the  horseleech  disposition  of  the 

time  inclines  the  unbiased  patriots  of  the  new  franchise  to  cry  not 

only  Give,  give,  give  I  but  give  all,  that  is,  to  all  who  have  not. 

This  is  an  unseemly  state  of  affairs.     An  example  of  the  way  in 

which  selfishness,  under  the  guise  of  communism,  is  carrying  out 

the  principle  of  agitation  for  what  does  not  belong  to  it  is  seen  in 

thia  controversy  about  land  tenure. 

It  seems  that  it  has  become  a  grievance  that  laod  is  a  com- 
modity for  the  use  of  which  men  must  pay,  and  that  besides,  the 
mdagtry  expended  on  the  soil,  a  rent  requires  to  be  paid  for  the  occu- 
pancy and  use  of  the  solum.  Is  it  not  rather  singular  that  the  very 
paniea  who  raise  this  agitation  are  those  who  in  various  ways  seek 
iDTestments  for  their  capital,  so  that  they  may  get  a  good  percentage 
for  the  use  of  it.  Now,  what  is  the  essential  difference  between 
capital  in  money  bearing  and  receiving  interest,  and  capital  in  land 
receiving  and  demanding  rent?  that  the  laws  which  secure  justice 
to  the  one  should  be  so  altered  from  the  laws  which  secure  justice 
to  the  other  ? 

A  money-lender,  of  any  sort,  asks  interest,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  rent ;  he  demands  security,  which  is  just  another  name  for 
hypothec;  he  holds  in  his  own  hand  the  right  to  determine  the 
currency  of  the  loan,  and  reserves  the  power  of  calling  up  the  prime 
8um,  ^hich  is,  in  reality,  only  in  a  different  form,  either  tenancy 
at  will  or  tenancy  by  lease.  H.  K.  might  just  as  well  postulate 
"  that  the  money  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  nation, 
as  that  the  land  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  nation," 
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MoDBBN  disonMioos  upoi 
link  how  very  strange  are 
orld  of  philosophy.  I  b»j 
enerallf  accepted  sen«e,  ba 
9  Latin  deriration,  impljinf 
ack  SKiin  to  positions  whicl 
aientifto  Icnoirledge  might  1 
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on,  in  different  form  and  phi 
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visionary,  though  not  nn 
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'  The  first  insects  were  the  a 
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lot  Tentnra  upon  any  of  tl 
ision  of  the  past  they  think 
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predecessor  with  which  it  was  once  in  close  connection,  though  they 
mostly  admit  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  links  which  form  part 
of  the  chain  hare  dropped  out,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what  has  become 
of  them,  if  they  ever  existed.   ' 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  stated  plainly  my  belief  that,  as  we 
behold  living  organisms  now,  each  seems  to  carry  stamped  upon  it 
strong  marks  of  its  individuality,  and  (humanly  speaking)  of  its 
immutability  j  nor  do  I,  in  so  far  as  I  have  read  the  records  of  geo- 
logical researches  in  this  direction,  feel  at  all  inclined  to  concede 
that  the  earth's  past  history,  as  it  lies  embalmed  in  stone  and  sand, 
tells  any  different  story  to  that  which  my  fellow- habitants  of  earth 
have  given.     I  do  not  give  credence  to  the  new  cry  that  the  many 
thousand  species  of  animals  and  plants  which  grace,  and  gladden, 
and  benefit  our  planet,  and,  above  all,  subserve  man,  the  **  lord  of 
the  Creation,"  as  I  conceive,  not  the  "  lord  of  Evolution ;  '*  ever  took 
their  rise  from  one  common  stock,  nor  even  from  a  hundred  different 
Btocks,  were  the  case  put  thus.     That  is,  I  hold  there  is  not  only 
such  a  thing  as  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  species,  but 
that  this  has  been  so  since  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life  were  first 
called  into  existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Supreme.     Climate,  food, 
and  other  circumstances  have  had,  and  still  have,  an  influence  in 
producing  variations  from  what  we  regard  as  the  original  type  of 
the  gpecies  ;  nay,  have  even  so  largely  affected  a  species  that  it  is 
nofe  eaaj  to  pronounce  what  it  was  in  its  primeval  form.     I  am  pre- 
pared to  concede  still  more  than  this,  and  admit  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  new  species  has  in  a  few  instances  been  formed 
from  an  old  species  ;  but  a  demonstration  of  this  fact  would  not,  as 
I  conceive,  prove  that  such  had  been  the  way  in  which  all  species 
had  taken  their  rise.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  argument  than 
an  attempt  to  generalize  from  circumstances  which  are  exceptional, 
and  to  establish  a  natural  law  upon  the  basis  of  a  few  rare  cases 
vhich  are  of  doubtful  proof;  and  to  seek  to  support  it  by  conjec- 
tures suggested  by  anatomical  analogies   and  by  outward  affini- 
ties, which,  strongly  marked  as  they  may  be,  show  no  tendency  to 
fuse  specific  distinctions,  is  unphilosophical.    We  know  that  by 
very  slight  gradations  we  ascend  through   a  long  succession  of 
Bpecies,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life  to  the  highest,  without  abrupt 
or  violent  transitions;  and  therein  is  illustrated  the  astonishing  har- 
mony which  exists  throughout  Nature  ;  yet  I  cannot  see  that  this 
f^ishes  any  proof  of  the  evolution  of  species,  even  in  the  same 
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One   of   the  8trong  arguments    against  the  transmutation    of 
Bpecieg,  or  the  development,  one  from  another,  is,  that  we  have  no 
well-marked    and   indubitable   examples  amongst  living   animals 
wliere  such  things  have  occurred.     Thus,  we  have  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties  of  the  common  dog,  and  yet,  closely  allied  to 
it  as  are  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  they  still  preserve  their  specific  dis- 
tinctness.    Evolution,  according  to  Huxley  and  Darwin,  took  place 
through  a  vast  series  of  minute  variations,  each  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable.     Yefe,  however  small  and  gradual  taken  sepa- 
rately, they  must  have  produced  an  effect  upon  a  species  which 
would  be  noticeable  repeatedly  ere  a  new  species  was  formed  from 
its  predecessor.     How  is  it  that  no  transitional  examples,  which  are 
beyond  question,  are  recognisable  either  amongst  the  geologic  re- 
mains, or  amongst  living  species,  so  far  as  we  can  carry  back  their 
liistory  ?  For  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
\)y  description   or  by  pictorial  representation  we   can   ascertain 
pretty  exactly  what  was  the  outward  appearance  and  what  were 
the  habits  of  many  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  at  least  two  or 
three  thousand  years  since.     Such  a  period  as  that  does  not  seem 
to  hare  produced  any  developments  of  new  species  from  old,  well- 
wjcogniaed  ones,  nor  has  it  caused  alterations,  other  than  of  the 
natnre  of  varieties,  in  the  latter.   '*  Ah,  but !  "  cry  the  advocates  of 
evolution,  "much  longer  periods  are  required — millions  of  years  or 
wf"   And  truly,  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  evolution,  it  does 
indeed  demand  the  lapse  of  a  succession  of  ages  to  bring  about  the 
changes  it  supposes,  judging  from  the  facts  of  natural  history  as 
^e  read  them  now.     The  Egyptian  cat  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
differg  not  perceptibly  from  the  modem  type  of  the  domestic  cat, 
as  we  have  said  ;  nay,  where  in  times  comparatively  recent,  species, 
suck  as  the  dodo,  have  become  extinct,  they  have  not  given  birth, 
ere  their  decease,   to   another  species   closely   resembling  them. 
Granting  then  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  developments  took  place 
in  pre-hiatoric  times,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  find  evidence  proving 
this  to  be  the  case  amongst  the  fossilized  animals.     Who  can  show 
U8  pterodactylcs  or  plesiosauri  in  a  transitional  condition  P    And 
48  to  the  extensive  geologic  periods,  recent  observations  certainly 
tend  to  show  that  we  shall  have  to  reduce  considerably  the  times 
^hich  have  been  thought  necessary  to   produce   certain  strata. 
^or  is  it  very  plausible  to  suppose  that  circumstances  of  climate 
^u  bygone  ages  could  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  animal  and 
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termed  "  races,"  peculiar  forms  caused  by  circumstances  of  locality. 
Thus  the  small  tortoiseshell  butterfly  is  dwarfed  in  the  island  of 
Man,  and  in  the  Sbetlands  the  common  moth,  known  as  the 
"ghost,"  appears  in  a  colouring  very  different  from  that  presented 
by  the  species  in  more  southern  regions.  Among  some  of  the 
smaller  moths  a  species  will  occasionally  show  as  many  as  a  dozen 
distinct  variations,  once  isolated  from  each  other  by  entomologists 
of  the  last  century,  but  now  by  breeding  discovered  to  belong,  all 
of  them,  to  one  species. 

Amongst  many  species  of  insects  the  closest  similarity  is  ob- 
BcrTable,  and  only  a  naturalist  (and  he  not  always)  can  distinguish 
tbem.    The  butterflies  called  the  dark  green  and  the  high  brown 
fritillaries,  very  nearly  resemble  each  other.    The  females  of  the 
Chalk-hill  blue  and  the  Adonis  blue  are  so  much  alike  that  even  the 
acute  entomologist  Newman  declares  that  he  cannot  give  good  dis- 
tinctions.   Yet  no  one  who  has  studied  insect  life  can  doubt  that 
these  species  are  distinct,  and  are  not  likely  to  unite  with  each 
other,  or  to  widen  their  distances.    Then  again,  in  other  species 
varieties  occur,  some  of  which  look  more  unlike  the  type-specimens 
of  the  species  to  which  they  belong  than  do  other  nearly  allied 
cp^cieB,  and  yet  we  know  that  one  is  a  species  and  the  other  but 
a  Tariety.    I  am  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Wallace  quotes  several  in- 
stances amongst  the  American  butterflies,  in  which  he  conceives  a 
transmutation  has  taken  place,  but  the  evidence  is,  I  think,  insuffi- 
cient; and  I  must  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  creation  and  not 
evolution  is  the  means  by  which  species  are  produced. 

J.  XV.  S.  C. 
CBBATION. — IV. 

Without  intending  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  I  should  like  to  give  a  short  consideration 
to  the  suggestions  with  which  E.  F.  R.  concludes  his  paper  in  last 
nionth's  number  of  this  magazine. 

First,  he  says  "  that  evolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  no 
Creation,"— then  Creation  is  the  right  interpretation  of  Nature, 
for  the  second,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  human  species,  except  such  as  have  been  brought  about 
m  the  mental  capacities  by  civilization  ;  neither  am  I  aware  that 
animals  are  in  any  way  changed,  either  in  form  or  habits,  both  of 
which  conditions  of  their  existence  are  wisely  and  wonderfully 
conformed  to  each  other  by  an  all-wise,   all-wonderful  Creator, 
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Creation  is  quite  a  human  idea :  it  signifies  oommencement.    We 

talk  of  creative  intellects,  and  creating  a  sensation.  It  is  a  weak  idea 

of  the  Deily  to  maintain  that  He  must  have  created — started  on  a 

new  course,  brought  about  a  sudden  explosion  into  life  of  the  beinga 

in  the  universe.     It  quite  upsets  the  true  and  reverential  notion  of 

God  as  the  Unchangeable.    Creation  is  change :  Evolution  is  merely 

change  in  appearance :   the  development  of  the  correlations  of 

things.    The  one  great  force :  the  all-powerful  one  in,  and  of,  the 

universe,  is  ever  present  and  ever  active  in  a  distinct  self-evolving 

oneness.    From  Him  #e  are,  to  Him  we  return.    We  are  only  the 

ideas  of  God  given  form  to,  and  then  called  to  pass  away.     The 

ererlasting  continuity  of  the  Being  of  God  is  a  truth  more  and 

BMire  neceasary  for  us  to  entertain.    The  true  thinker  sees  God 

ereiywhere,  and  in  everything.    He  does  not  need  to  excite  a 

&ctittoas  idea  of  the  infinite  power  of  God  by  asserting  a  creation, 

l>ecaase  ho  leels  that  in  the  constancy  of  His  self-evolution,  the 

Deity  is  manifesting  a  far  more  exceeding  even  an  eternal  glow  of 

xlory.    Every   fresh  evolution  is    a    higher    and    more  definite 

endeoee  of  an  everlasting  God  than  the  noblest  creation,  and  the 

gnndest  universe ;  creation  is  a  time*]imitcd  and  small  idea.    The 

lu^inioscope  of  nature  at  every  revolution  reveals  a  new  creation  in 

w«hty.   We  live  in  "  the  star-domed  city  of  God— through  every 

A^>  through  every  grass-blade,  and  most  through  every  living  soul, 

the  glorj  of  the  present  God  still  beams.    But  nature,  which  is  the 

tine* vesture  of  Grod,  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  and  hides  Him  from 

tile  foolish."     So  Carlyle  says,  and  so  all  science  now  affirms. 

Bat  our  Daatidioiu  friend  E.  D.  T.  cannot  abide  this  idea  of 
^ty.  He  must  have  a  God  formed  after  his  own  fancy,  and  will 
^▼e  a  creative  God.    He  will  not  admit — 


(( 


Through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs  ;'* 


fie  insists  that  what  God  did  was  done  at  once,  and  that  develop- 
nwnt  is  derogatory  to  the  Deity.  Could  God,  we  ask  F.  D.  T., 
We  exhausted  Himself  in  a  creative  act?  and  does  it  not  impart 
a  far  higher  view  of  the  Deity  and  of  His  universe  to  think  of  Him 
M  bestowing  ;the  power  of  continual  and  ever  new  manifestations 
tkrough  the  successively  interchanged  correlations  of  force  than 
that  He  shot  up  each  thing  and  creature  to  one  single  form  in  one 
BBgle  type  P  We  regard  evolution  as  a  fur  nobler  as  well  as  a  far 
Bkflce  easily  oomprehended  idea  than  creation.  S.  E.  A. 
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The  latest  and  most  desolate  phase,  the  most  extreme  degree, 
is  where  the  doubt-tossed  spirit,  on  the  verge  of  despair,  begins  to 
ask,  whether  this  universal  frame  be  indeed  without  a  mind,  the 
eport  of  blind  chance,  or  bound  in  the  adamantine  chain  of  an 
inexorable  necessity  P — whether  man  be  immortal,  or  but  the 
creature  of  a  day,  doomed,  once  that  brief  day  is  o'er,  to  droop  from 
existence  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness — the  heart-chilling  doctrine 
of  a  dreary,  atheistic  creed.  Such  is  scepticism  of  the  extreme* 
8timp,  sad  and  earnest  in  its  mood,  and  as  such  it  finds  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  character  who  figures  as  chief  disputant  in  that 
remarkable  work,  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  which  we  now  propose 
to  take  up  as  the  subject  of  our  consideration.  The  design  and 
scope  of  the  work  are  thus  indicated  by  the  Quarterly  Review  : — 

*'  The  author's  main  design  is  to  apply  (Bishop)  Butler's  great 
argument  to  some  recent  modifications  of  Deism.     He  has  thrown 
his  reasoning,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  form  of  dialogue ;  and  we 
think  that  the  Socratic   weapons  have  nev^er,  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  been  wielded  with  more  grace  and  spirit.     Various  talkers 
are  brought  upon  the  stage,  who  state  fairly  the  opinions  of  the 
different  Deistic  schools,  and  are  successively  foiled  by  a  sceptical 
fneud,  who  overthrows  them  in  succession  by  the  very  objections 
they  have  urged  against  Christianity.     This  task  is  accomplished 
not  only  with  very  great  power  of  logic,  but  also  with  unusual 
livelioess  of  illustration,  seasoned  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  sar- 
castic humour ;  the  latter  being  never  intruded  needlessly  into  the 
argument,  but  springing  naturally  out  of  it.     The  principal  repre- 
•entative  of  Deism  in  the  dialogue  is  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Francis 
^ewman,  whose  writings  are  made  to  supply  a  large  contribution 
to  this  species  of  entertainment."     .     .     . 

Thus  the  Quarterly  Review,     A  word  as  to  the  principal  charac- 
ters presented  in  the  dialogue.     First,  then,  we  have  the  sceptic 


lieve,  ii  to  be  convinced  that  the  proposition  we  disbelieve  is  not  true,  and 
that  there  naay  be  as  much  faith  or  credulity  in  believing  this,  as  in  be- 
lieTing  that  it  u  true.  But  a  Sceptic  has  not  arrived  at  either  decision ; 
he  does  not  eay  absolutely  '  Yes  'or  *  No ;'  his  verdict  is  simply,  *  Not 
proTen.' "— "  Scepticism  ;"  A  Lecture  hy  the  Rev,  William  C,  Magee^  D.D. 
*  Buddhism,  a  species  of  philosophic  Atheism — that  system  of  abstrac- 
tions, with  its  negation  oi  a  future  state,  under  the  conception  of  Nirvana^ 
or  a  state  of  nothingness. 


i; 
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par  excellence,  a  yoDng  man  of 
class,  of  an  iDqubitiTe  and 
morbid  tempenuDent — one  whi 
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not  least  so  of  thoK  flirngj  for 
tated  in  its  stead — those  forma  i 
BoandioK  names,  are  so  rife  ii 
tested,  be  finds,  each  in  turn,  t 
are  usually  brought  against  Cb 
a  tboDxandfold,  with  the  additi< 
So,  unable  to  take  up  with  anj 
learcb  for  troth  in  despair,  and 
and  incertitude — in  tbe  truest 
words,  a.  sceptic.  His  acepticiB 
principally  to  the  impreisions 
years  in  Germany,  the  scene  Ol 
own  worda,  "  It  was  the  very  ) 
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"  Harrington,"  whose  becloudei. 
"  The  Eclipse  of  Faith." 

Secondly,  there  is  the  Deist 
Newman,  and,  like  his  master, 
"  spiritual  insight,"  a  somethia 
sede  the  necessity  of  all  ezCen 
be,  in  fact,  an  imposaihiUty.  1 
good  old-fashioued  orthodox  ty 
from  any  narrow-minded  bigot 
all  due  allowances  for,  while  al 
Thus  the  Christian  acts  as  a  8< 
bendioR  parties,  the  Deist  and  I 
ind  personal  appeal  to  the  latl 
intellect  and  his  heart,  strongly 
MM  of  persevering  in  a  course 
l>ility,  if  only  on  the  ground  tlti 
die  aflSurs  of  this  life.  Bishop 
^  demonttralion  where  nclf  csi 
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root  of  all  ecepticism.  To  quote  here  the  words  of  Dr.  M'Cosh  : — 
"It  mi^ht  be  shown  .  .  .  that,  in  every  age  of  the  Church  of 
God  sufficient  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  the  candid  mind  of 
the  operation  of  a  supernatural  power.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
no  age  has  proof  of  such  a  character  been  furnished  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  believe  that  the  very  existence  of  God 
is  not  a  truth  of  so  intuitive  or  demonstrative  a  character,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  *  the  fool  *  to  say  *  in  his  heart '  that  '  there 
is  no  God.*  In  regard  to  the  Bible  revelation,  God  has  given 
sufficient  proof  to  convince  every  truth-seeking  mind,  but  not 
enongh  to  prevent  cavilling.  There  is  thus  a  sort  of  moral  proba- 
tion in  the  way  in  which  the  evidence  is  presented." 

Such,  then,  are  the  three  principal  characters  who  appear  on  the 
scene  ;  9omo  few  subordinate  ones  being  also,  as  occasion  requires, 
introduced.     The  whole  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  there 
is  no  hfjical  halting-place — though  some  may  nnd  do  find  a  halting- 
place— between  deism,  fairly  carrying  out  its  principles,  and  atheism, 
pantheism,  or  total  scepticism.     To  quote  on  this  point  the  words 
of  ilie  late  Isaac  Taylor, — **  Educated  men  should  not  wait  to  be 
remiaded  that  those  who,  after  abandoning  a  peremptory  historic 
Wief,  endeavour  to  retain  faith  and  piety  for  their  comfort,  stand 
upon  a  plope  that  has  no  ledges ;  atheism,  in  its  simplest  form, 
yawns  to  receive  those  who  there  stand ;  and  they  know  themselves 
to  be  gravitating  towards  it.'*     **  It  would  be  far  more  reasonable," 
he  continues,  **  for  a  man  to  die  as  a  martyr  for  atheism— a  stage 
Wond  which  no  further  progress  is  possible — than  to  do  so  at  any 
point  short  of  that  terminus,  knowing  as  he  does  that  every  day  is 
bringing  him  nearer  to  the  gulph.     The  stronger  the  mind  is,  and 
the  more  it  has  of  intellectual  massiveness,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
ite  descent  upon  this  declivity.    Minds  of  little  density  and  of  much 
airy  sentiment  may  stay  long  where  they  are,  just  as  gnats  and 
flies  ensnared  upon  the  slimy  sides  of  a  china  vase — they  do  not 
^0  down,  but  never  again  will  they  fly."     For  this  condition  of 
tliinjTa  the  writer  goes  on  to  assign  several  reasons,  amongst  these 
not  the  least  important,  though  often  least  regarded,  being  the 
sure  and  steady  advance  of  the  modern  physical  sciences,  whose 
tendency  it  is  to  shake  and  displace  any  creed  or  system  which 
does  not  rest  on  a  fixed  and  solid  basis— that  those  very  sciences 
which  it  is  vauntingly  boasted  nowadays  are  to  sweep  away  Chris- 
tianity 88  antiquated  and  obsolete  will,  on  the  contrary,  sweep 
1S72.  P 
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avaj  ftU  tkoae  forms  of  deiati 
attempted  to  be  inbatituled  i 
■abitance  or  Titolitj  the?  have 
too  stronglj  insiated  on — of  1 
plagiariama  of  thu  said  ChriBti 
"  Bat  whatever  damage  ScieD< 
tioD  .  .  .  ifUI  be  aot  to  o 
ence  ever;  phase  of  those  Tagu 
been  tbought  poeeible  to  rets 
fate  of  all  those  Tarieties  of  sj 
and  it  is  sealed  bj  the  hand 
And  again : — "  As  to  any  of  thi 
maj  wish  to  cling'  to  afler  w 
night  as  well  suppose  ihst 
mathematical  and  physical  sci 
an  Alpine  gorge  will  stay  the  i 
Bat  to  return  to  our  immed 
With  irresistible  force  of  logii 
tion  after  another,  as  at  the 
finds  himself  standing  on  tbe 
said,  and  trembling  at  the  pri 
be  asked,  "  Why  thns,  by  hard 
or  Scepticism  f  Were  it  not 
aotne  religion,  even  Deism,  va 
noneP"  To  this  we  may  re 
author  doa  reply,— that  let  mi 
cnlty,  nay,  the  imposiibiliti/ 
Christianity  and  Atheism  or 
seekers  after  truth,  take  refngi 
of  God  iadeed ,  thia  is  the  issn< 
and  should  come.  As  to  the  I 
or  Scepticism}  few,  on  tJie  oi 
such  a  creed,  or  rather  no  crc 
brutish  and  degraded  of  manl 
ereo  that  cla^s  typified  by  "  t 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God ; 
beings  represented  in  the  pen 
the  poet  pours  his  indignant 
who,  M  he  eiptesiei  it,  cam — 
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"Botanise  apoo  their  motber^s  grmve ;"  * 

and,  on  the  other  band,  fewer  still  will  endure,  with  the  Sceptic,  to 
be  for  erer  toaaing  on  the  reatleas  wares  of  doubt,  or  can  be  willing 
to  become 

**  Wanderen  o'er  Staniij, 
Whoce  bark  dnTei  on  and  on,  and  ancbor'd  ne'er  thall  be."t 

To  follow  in  detail  all  the  lines  of  argument  traced  out  in  the 
present  work  would  of  course  be  imposaible  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  essay — would,  in  fact,  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  work  in 
itself.  A  few  brief  remarks,  then,  on  some  of  the  principal  heads 
must  suffice.  And  first  to  touch  upon  that  main  section  denoted 
by  the  tiUe  of  The  Via  Media  of  Deism,  The  author  here  enters 
into  a  minute  and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Fnuicis  Newman  and  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  writers  who  both  alike 
deny  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  external  revelation,  or  a 
"  book-revelation,"  as  they  contemptuously  call  it — the  one  assert- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  that  internal  oracle,  the  "  spiritual  faculty," 
to  guide  man  into  all  truth ;  the  other  maintaining  that  there  is  a 
common  principle  underlying  all  religions,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Absolute  Eeligion,"  which  hallows  and  sanctides  them  all; 
that*  by  virtue  of  the  said  principle^  if  but  sincerely  believed  and  acted 
OD,  all  men  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  Divine  favour  and  reward — 
from  the  meek  Christian  martyr,  like  Stephen  perishing  with  a 
prayer  on  his  lips  for  his  persecutors,  to  the  grim  savage  reeking 
with  the  Uood  of  human  sacrifice. 

To  quote  ike  words  of  Theodore  Parker,  "He  that  worships 
truly,  by  vfattterer  form," — that  ia,  who  is  sincere  in  his  fetichism, 
M  idolatry,  his  sacrifices,  thouffk  they  may  be  human — "  worships 
fte  only  Grod ;  He  hears  the  prayer,  whether  called  Brahsia,  Pan, 
or  Lord,  or  called  by  no  name  at  all.  Eadi  people  has  its  prophets 
and  its  samts,  and  many  a  swarthy  Indian  who  bowed  down  to 
wood  and  stone ;  many  a  grim-faced  Calmuck  who  worshipped  the 
great  god  of  storms ;  many  a  Grecian  peasant,  who  did  homage  to 
Phcebus  Apollo  when  the  sun  rose  or  went  down;  yes,  many  • 
savage,  his  bands  smeared  all  over  with  human  sacrifice,  shall  come 
6<Qm  the  'East  and  the  West,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God 

«  Wordsworth.    •<  A  Poet's  £pttaph.*' 
tB^n.    «  Ohiida  Harold." 


nilh  itotn  snd  Zoroaster,  vi 
theories  are  eeTerslly  examined  a 
sboiTR,  Tor  example,  how  the  "spi 
men  into  all  truth,  has,  on  the 
into  all  error,  leaving  them,  in  a; 
nation,  to  wallow  helpleaalj  in  th 
abominable  Bnpentition* — fetichi 
every  kind.  And  again,  that  tl 
inasmuch  as  il  is  consistent  wil 
practices  that  contradict  the  first 
instance  tn  the  case  o(  the  savage 
be  ntterl;  and  ahsolutelt/  false. 
that  the  difficulties,  insoluble  as  t 
the  Scriptnre  doctrine  of  the  Fal 
permitted  bj  a  Being  of  infinite 
that  theaevery  difficulties  are  indi 
on  the  infidel  hypothesis ;  for  whi 
this :  man  is  now  juit  what  he  wai 
tion  of  his  nature,  or  ratber^ — th 
more  favonrably  circumstanced ; 
Creator's  hand  in  a  condition  wor 
perish,  and  was  left  unaided  to  n 
darkness,  crime,  and  ignorance,  ft 
to  a  alate  of  comparative  civilixati 
the  theory,  no  lest  dishonouring 

*  "la  it  not  strange  to  obserra  b( 
deplore  the  eondition  of  the  world  ai 
keep  their  spwulalion*  clear  of  ever] 
builders  of  houses  or  cities  were  eter  i 
aceeHof  flood  or  Are.  If  S»  should 
of  improvement,  tbey  would  rcnounc 
TulgiLT  fanaticiim.  Their  syetrm  of  [ 
intrusion  of  the  Almiglitj.  Man  is  I 
the  hopeful  proceas  of  exhausting  hii 
long  •erirs  of  ages,  vice*,  and  noes, 
patience  may  sustain  itself  the  while  1 
iied,  it  will  be  burdened  with  no  duty 
.  too  long  to  wait,  no  cot  loo  deep  to  ii 
we  bave  no  need  of  a  Divinity,  r^ardi 
which  makes  it  delightful  to  acknowi 
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which  infidelity  is  obliged  to  resort  to  in  order  to  erade  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  its  consequences  —a  theory  which  in 
fact  represents  God  himself  as  the  Prime  Author  of  all  the  evil  and 
disorder  in  the  universe ;  for,  according  to  this  theory,  man  was 
orifijinally  doomed  and  necessitated  to  develop  himself,  through  a 
lon^  and  painful  course  of  sin  and  suffering,  into  a  higher  state  in 
the  scale  of  being !     Well,  then,  may  a  sceptic  exclaim,  "  Such  a 
God,  projected  by  the  'spiritual  faculties '  of  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr. 
Parker,  may  be  imagined  to  be  a  more  worthy  object  of  worship 
than  the  '  God  of  the  Bible ; '  he  shall  never  receive  mine.     If  I 
am  to  abjure  the  Bible  because  it  gives  me  unworthy  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  I  must  with  more  reason  abjure,  on  similar  grounds, 
such  a  detestable  theory  of  man's  creation,  destination  and  hintory." 
With  regard  to  a  "  book-revelation,"  which  the  infidel  so  affects  to 
despise,  it  is  shown  that  he  of  all  men  is  the  one  least  entitled  to 
do  so,  for  that,  in  fact,  he  has  from  time  immemorial  given  to  the 
vorld  what  are  his  "  book-revelations,"  and  nothing  else.     Why, 
then,  it  might  be  argued,  should  it  be  impossible,  as  he  asserts,  for 
God  to  do  by  a  book,  and  do  in  a  much  better  manner,  what  man, 
it  appears,  has  already  done?    That,  further,  this  despised  "book- 
TCTelation  "  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  His  ordinary  mode  of 
proTidential  dealing,  for  He  has    made  the  whole  progress  and 
adTADcement  of  the  human  race  depend  on  the  art  of  writing, 
wi-bout  which  art  and  its  products  man  remains  irredeemably  a 
Baraae,  iu  spite  of  his  sublime  intellect,  and  an  idolater,  in  spite  of 
his  fine  "  spiritual  faculties,"  and  what  not ;  "  in  fact,  not  much 
better  than  the  beasts,  in  spite  of  all  those  noble  capacities  which, 
although  they  are  in  him,  are,  as  it  were,  hopelessly  locked  up  till 
he  has  obtained  this  key  to  their  treasures." 

To  refer  to  one  more  of  the  principal  heads  of  argument — that, 
viz.,  under  the  antithetic  title,  "  That  Miracles  are  Impossible,  but 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  Prove  It," — Strauss,  Benan,  and  that  whole 
class  of  writers,  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that 


that  would  make  us  happy.  But  even  if  this  noble  sufRciency  cannot  be 
realized,  the  independence  of  spirit  which  has  laboured  for  it  must  not 
sink  at  last  into  piety.  This  afflicted  world,  *  this  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of 
^Mi,'  is  to  lock  its  gates,  and  keep  its  miseries,  rather  than  admit  the 
degradation  of  receiving  help  from  Gk)d." — John  Foster's  "  Essay s^'  p.  177, 
15/&  edition. 


as  TK 

lainelei  are  wopoMtble,  vrga 
tmy  to  Doifonn  experieaot, 
Bxperinee  of  tha  pieient  nfte 
■gn  of  ths  world.  Ajrurui 
^oeptie  hia  Bpohmmui,  proce 
to  ita  remltB,  it  woald  inerit 
ind  the  iDtrodoction,  for  tbi 
mA  an  erent — nil  it  mirav 
w  oontrary  to  but  preieat 
recorded  in  tha  Neir  Tegtiuiu 
lead.  He  goes  on  farther  to 
Baatem  prince  of  the  rtorj 
;he  exiatence  of  iee,  Ruch  a  n 
it«  own  Tiniroriit  esperience  t 
Ike  most  eubtle  and  dexten 
lealt  at  the  cloie  of  the  ur) 
rhioh  it  ia  ahom),  that  were 
HHiTiaee  mankind  of  the  im' 
t«elf  be  taDtamount  to  a  n 
niraraloTiB  haa  widelj  prevai 
ikelj  atill  to  preTail,  imifon 
itandiBK-  The  reasoniDg  mi 
pam,  aa  thus :— Umform  exp 
mpoaaible.  Bat  the  same  ex 
generally  hare  ^wajs  beliei 
iinae  to  beliere,  in  the  mira 
irror,  and  jou  will  tberet^hi 
ind,  fTgo,  wronght  a  moral  n 
ihjaical  one,  all  miraclee  beii 
t  the  nnifonn-expeTienee  U 
nade,  like  a  broken  reed,  to 
Hie  chapter  on  "  The  Dilemm 
t  wai  that  Infidelity  prerentt 
vhich  we  would  desire,  above 
lothor  there  eet»  forth  and  e> 
'ariona  theories  of  infidelity 
rf  iU  anperDalural  orif;ia.  ' 
hMri«a,  and  their  hopeleaa  c 
tBollier,  are  ablj  pointed  ont 
Similarly  deierrinj;  of  not; 
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upon  a  kindred  tlieme,  we  would  also  desire  in  this  connection  to 
refer — that  carious  and  characteristic  one,  entitled  "  The  Paradise 
of  Fools."     Under  the  form  of  a  dream  or  vision  are  set  forth  m 
variety  of  schemes,  devised  and  imagined  by  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  mankind  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  world  a  revela- 
tion in  a  more  elective  manner  than,  in  the  case   of  the  gospel 
revelation,  has  actually  been  done,  man's  moral  liberty  being  still 
left  unimpaired,  such  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  pro- 
blem— in  other  words,  that  the  evidence  should  not  be  so  over- 
TbelmLng  as  perforce  to  bear  down  all  possibility  of  offering  re- 
sistance, as  would  bo  the  case — to  use  the  author's  own  illustration 
-"if  a  man  were  placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  told 
that  he  would  be  immediately  thrown  over  it  if  he  transgressed  the 
rules  of  prudence  or  temperance."    These  schemes  are  successively 
made  to  result  in  utter  and  ignominious  failure  and  discomfiture. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
"  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  work  on  the  Christian  Evidences  that  has  appeared 
in  modem  times,  like  Bishop  Butler's  in  the  last  century ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  that  highly  gifted  divine,  Dr.  Mageo,  whose 
Ltcturt  on  Scepticism,  before  referred  to,*  is  a  masterpiece  of  argu- 
mentatiTe  power,  for  saying  that  it  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  young  man ;  perhaps  it  might  even  be  added, 
of  those  who  are  no  longer  young.  AVe  would,  for  our  part,  be 
^ling  to  see  it,  or  its  counterpart,  **  E>ea8on  and  Faith,"  by  the 
^ame  author,  introduced  into  the  theological  studies  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  is  true  indeed  that  Butler  and  Paley,  espe- 
cially the  former — writers  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  decry, — 
^U  always  remain  great  bulwarks  of  defence  against  all  the 
assaults  of  infidelity,  let  it  do  its  worst ;  but  then,  we  think,  they 
flight  with  advantage  be  still  further  strengthened  and  fortified 
hy  some  such  outworks  as  these  of  the  book  in  question,  or  others 
of  the  kind.f  The  mode  of  attack  having  varied, /or//ia//y/  at  least, 
the  mode  of  defence  should  correspond.  The  plan  of  the  work  so 
far  difiers  from  that  of  most  other  works  of  the  kind  in  this,  that 
the  writer  does  not  content  himself  with  merely  standing  on  the 
defensive,  but  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  attacks 
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•  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1868. 
t  As,  e.ff.,  Pearson  on  Infidelity. 
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ftnd  rout*  inBdelity  with  thoie  veiy  weapt 
againtt  Chrwti&nitj,  thus  in  a  manner  Teri 
Ag  of  old,  "  So  weftpoQ  tiiat  ia  formed  agsii 
Tet  ii  the  aathor  no  mere  man  of  logic,  "  an 
bnt,  as  baa  been  alreadj  intimated,  makes 
too,  and  that  in  a  verj  moving  and  doque 
pertonallj  with  the  Sceptic  towards  the 
thus,  for  instance,  addreasea  him  at  the  eai 
wherein  he  points  ont,  with  singular  force 
monBtrons  paradoxes  of  Scepticism : — "  Ye 
feeling  I  would  also  addresa  yon!  You 
argument.  No,  bat  is  man  all  reason  F  ] 
that  man  is  no|i  called  upon  to  do  anjthii 
tells  him  he  has  not  sufficient  evidence  ;  I 
eridence  is  the  dictate  of  feeling,  and  genu 
the  heart  as  not  altcays,  nor  perhaps  more 
wise,  a  suspiotons  pleader.  If,  as  Pascal 
times  has  its  reasons,  which  the  reuBOn  canno 
its  reasons  which  the  reason  thorougbly  nni 
fairness,  then,  we  ask,  can  the  writer,  after 
the  National  Jievieic'l  as  the  most  shuhiti 
captains  of  what  it  is  pleased  to  call 
ITieology'T 

To  state  briefly,  before  concluding,  our  1 
bringing  forward  a  subject  like  the  presc 
apparently  so  little  invitiag  or  attractire. 
much  in  the  hope  of  being  iible  to  do  ji 
ardnons  task  indeed,^aa  with  the  purpose  ' 
notice  of  our  readers,  that  thej  might  be  ' 
sible,  to  stndy  it  for  themselves  at  their  1 
reasoning  there  pursued  is  subtle  and  int 
reader's  part,  a  constant  effort  of  attentioi 
hend,  and  so  oould  not  easily  be  preseutei 
gihle  form  in  a  mere  cursory  review.  If  tl 
sketch,  however,  shall  prove  the  haml 
an  interest  in  the  work,  and  thereby  ioda< 
to  study  it  for  themselves,  we  shall  i 
rewarded. 

•!■».«»,  17.  t   Wordiworth,  "A 

t  Now  foe  some  jenrs  diiconlinued. 
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To  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  author  himself: — "If  thedis- 
cosnons  in  the  preceding  pages  shall  in  any  instance  convince  the 
youthful  reader  of  the  precarious  nature  of  those  book-reyelations 
which  are  somewhat  inconsistently  given  us  in  books  which  tell  us 
Uiat  all  book-revelations  of  religious  truth  are  superfluous  or  even 
impossible  ;  if  tliey  shall  convince  him  how  easily  an  impartial 
doubter  can  retort  with  interest  the  Deistical  arguments  against 
Christianity,  or  how  little  merely  insoluble  objections  can  avail 
against  any thiug ;  if  they  shall  convince  him  that  the  difierences 
with  which  the  assailants  of  the  Bible  taunt  its  advocates  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  half  so  appalling  as  those  which  divide  its 
enemies ;  or,  lastly,  if  they  shall,  ^xir  avance,  in  any  degree  protect 

those  who,  like  Harrington  D ,  are  being  made,  or  are  in 

danger  of  being  made,  sceptical  as  to  all  religious  truth  by  the 
religious  distractions  of  the  present  day,  I  shall  be  well  content  to 
bear  the  charge  of  having  spoiled  a  Action,  or  even  of  having  muti- 
lated a  biography."  For  a  picture,  drawn  in  vivid  colours,  of  the 
bUghting,  withering,  desolating  eflfects  of  scepticism  upon  the  soul, 
we  would  refer  to  a  fine  passage  in  the  poet  Campbell,  that 
beginning, — 

*'  Oh !  Uvea  there,  heaven,  beneath  thy  dread  expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  chance, 
Content  to  feed,  with  pleasores  unrefined, 
The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind ; 
Who,  mouldering  earthward,  reft  of  every  trust. 
In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 
Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss, 
And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ?  **  ♦ 

B.  C  xi. 


ON    THE    VALUE   OP   THE   TESTIMONY   OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In  every  question,  it  is  most  necessary  that  first  of  all  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  should  be  clearly  comprehended, 
&nd  rightly  understood ;  and  much  more  is  this  the  case  when  the 
•ubject  in  hand  relates  to  the  sphere  of  mind,  where  everything 
seems  plunged  in  triple  darkness,  and  every  attempt  to  cast  away 
the  shroud  that  envelops  it  seems  only  to  make  the  darkness  more 
visible.    We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  define  what  we 


•  **  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
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mean  b;  the  term  CoDioioTUaeai,  and  thai  mask  out  the  Umita  and 
deaigti  of  this  paper. 

"  ConBcioDBDcBB  U  the  knowledf^e  whi 
engaged  in  aome  ezerciae  of  poirer,  or  [ 
of  aonie  impreaiion." 

It  ia  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  '. 
matter  with  which  the  tnind  is  occupied 

Thoa,  when  it  in  objected  that  coi 
attributing  the  presence  of  a  certain  ol 
presence  of  certain  impreBsiona,  no  snc 
answer  that  such  a  concluaion  ii  bejond 
For  inatauce,  when  I  gee  the  shadow 
abadow  for  the  original,  cooBcionsness 
aabjccted  to  certain  modification b,  and  i 
been  subjected  to  Himilar  modificationsj 
that  nothing  but  a  man  could  produce 
therefore  at  once  conclude  that  I  ace  a 
arises,  not  from  an  error  in  the  imprei 
made  me  aware  of,  but  in  the  assum 
nothing  else  but  a  man  could  cause  sad 

We  therefore  confine  the  sphere  of  t 
ledge  which  we  have  of  the  mere  phent 
therefrom  all  questions  concerning  tt)i 
mind,  which  were  the  causes  of  these  in 

The  question  then  to  be  solred  is,  Ci 
implicit  confidence  in  tbe  facts  rerealed 

Is  tbe  testimonj  of  conaciousness  ca{ 
clear  and  demonstrative  proofP  or  if  i 
one  waj  or  the  other,  for  or  against  P 

To  this  then  we  answer :  It  is  impoi 
demonstrative  reasoning,  either,  on  tbe  c 
is  reliable,  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  uu 

•  "  We  take  to  ourselTes  onlj  an  uncertai 
thing!.  We  picture  within  ourMlveB  in  a  mc 
fselings,  and  TolitioDB  of  otben.  Still  mon 
own  earlier  Teocired  thonght*,  to  nj  own 
ipiinfili«t«  appielMDBioQ  of  tha  mental  image 
trua.  Error  it  poiaible  only  when  tbaj  ai 
notion.  In  this  case  internal  perception,  nu 
is  the  foundation  of  all  pLilonphieal  kno 
'■  Sfilem  of  Xojte,"  p.  88. 
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We  do  not  deny  that  all  men  do  believe  that  facta  of  conscious- 
ness are  deserring  of  all  credit,  but  we  do  object  to  their  being 
received  as  truths  that  can  be  proved  and  demonstrated  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt. 

It  has  been  said  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness. For  if  one  fact  of  consciousness,  they  say,  is  unworthy 
of  belief,  all  facts  of  consciousness  must  be  open  to  the  same  sus- 
picion :  nor  can  we  select  certain  facts  of  consciousness,  some  as 
TOTthy,  and  some  as  unworthy  of  credence,  since  such  an  act  would 
be  in  itself  an  act  of  that  very  consciousness  whose  credibility  we 
doubt.  It  is  therefore,  they  say,  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  of  consciousness,  since  doubt,  being  in  itself  an  act  of 
consciousness,  we  could  not  doubt  any  fact  of  consciousness  with- 
out also  doubtinjaj  that  we  doubted,  and  thus  destroying  the  Grst 
doubt.    Scepticism  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness 

would  thus,  they  say,  annihilate  and  destroy  itself. 
But,  admitting  that  to  doubt  facts  of  consciousness  necessitates  a 

doubt  of  this  doubt,  we  contend  that  it  is  still  possible  to  suppose 

tliat  consciousness  is  unreliable.     It  proves  only  that  our  faculties 

art  80  framed  that  it  is  logically  impossible  to  doubt  consciousness; 

but  it  does  not  prove  that  consciousness  is  inculpable  of  deceit,  since 

this  seeming  logical  impossibility  may  in  itself  be  only  an  effect  of 

that  very  unreliability  of  consciousness. 
•And,  t^ince  this  annihilation  of  doubt  by  doubt  is  the  only  way 

IB  which  the  testimony  of  consciousness  can  bo  upheld,  it  follows 

that  the  question  of  the  reliability,  or  unreliability,  of  consciousness 

most  remain  dubious,  in  so  far  as  logical  proof  is  concerned. 
It  may  be  maintained  in  answer  to  this  that  I  am  unable  to  give 

^y  logical  proof  of  my  own  existence,  but  do  not,  therefore,  doubt 

the  reality  of  my  existence. 
Waiving  the  question  whether  in  that  particular  instance  logical 

proof  can  or  cannot  be  given,  we  maintain  that  wherever  logical 

prc>of  i^  wanting  there  must  be  doubt. 
The  truth  is  the  question  transcends  our   powers  of  thought, 

since  it  is  impossible  to  examine  consciousness  by  consciousness, 

ftud  than  consciousness  we  have  nothing  higher. 

J.   T.    CUNINGHAME. 
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The  Life  of  Charle*  JXckeuM, 
1S44.    London:  Chftpow 

Mb.  Dicebnb'b  boohs  were  % 
abuBe,  or  Bociat  muchief,  wtiicl 
we  find  that  ••  Olivet  Twiat" 
pauperizing  ajBtem  of  the  Foe 
Ificilebj  "  Tigoronely  fell  iip( 
school  Bjatem,  Bome  of  the  li 
brought  to  light  in  a  lav  tria 

"  Nicholas  If  icklehy  "  Buccf 
and  -vaa  received  with  delight 
kindly  suggested  that  the  hnn 
oat,  and  that  he  would  not  b 
laritj.    "  Nicholas  Nioklehj  " 

Dickens  and  his  friend,  9ab' 
and  made  themselves  acquaint 
about  to  depict;  the  one  wi 
pencil.  No  one  will  forget  its 
Mias  Bates,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  I 
parable  letter  of  Miss  Squeen 
had  inflicted  his  well-deserve 
Dothebo;B  Hell,  we  cannot  for 
me  to  write  to  joa,  the  doctori 
will  ever  recnvver  the  use  of  h 
pen.  We  are  in  a  state  of  mii 
one  mask  of  brooses  both  bh 
steepled  in  his  Goar.  .  .  . 
victims  of  bis  fetaj,  siDce  whic 
leads  us  to  tlte  arrowing  belie 
in  our  insldes,  especially  as  no 
nail/.    I  am  screaming  out  loi 
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brother,  which  takes  off  my  attention  r^ttber,  and  I  hope  will  excuse 
mifltakes."  The  style  of  the  book  is  no  doubt  superior  to  **  Pick- 
wick," besides  which  it  is  a  compact  and  connected  sfcorj.  Sydney 
Smith  said  that  it  conquered  him,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
out  af|;ainBt  Dickens,  of  whom  he  had  not  previously,  it  appears, 
thought  overmuch.  "  In  *  Nickleby  *  the  old  city  "  (London)  "  re- 
appears under  every  aspect,  and  whether  warmth  and  light  are 
playing  over  what  is  good  and  cheerful  in  it,  or  the  veil  is  uplifted 
from  its  darker  scenes,  it  is  at  all  times  our  privilege  to  see  and  feel 
it  as  it  absolutely  is.  Its  interior  hidden  life  becomes  familiar  as 
its  commonest  outward  forms,  and  we  discover  that  we  hardly 
knew  anything  of  the  places  we  supposed  that  we  knew  best." 
•'  I^ickleby  "  was  commenced  in  February,  1838,  and  concluded  in 
October,  1839. 

Among  Dickens's  friends  at  this  time  were  Talfourd,  MacHse  the 
painter,  Macready  the  tragedian,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  many  ether 
well-known  men.  During  the  time  he  was  occupied  on  "  Nickleby," 
Dickens  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  so  far  as  the  present 
Tolume  goes,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  more  than  that. 
During  this  year  also  an  idea  was  originated  by  Dickens,  which 
was  ultimately  fully  developed  and  put  before  the  public  as 
"Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  and  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  all 
our  readers.  Whenever  a  great  venture  was  made,  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  Dickens  that  his  habit  was  to  be  away  from  town  on  the 
day  of  publication,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  at  Birmingham  he 
received  the  welcome  news  that  seventy  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
number  w«re  disposed  of.  It  was  not  originally  intended  that  a 
continuous  story  should  run  through  the  "  Clock,"  but  as  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  required  by  the  public,  it  ultimately  assumed 
the  form  of  a  serial  story,  rather  than  that  of  a  weekly  magazine. 
Through  this  medium  were  written  some  of  Dickens's  best  and  most 
successful  stories,  and  in  especial  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

This  great,  masterpiece  of  his  genius  seems  to  have  disclosed 
itself  half  unconsciously  in  his  mind,  and  gradually  settled  down 
into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it ;  and  who  would  wish  for  any 
other  ?  Little  N  ell  appears  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  him. 
When  the  tale  was  getting  towards  its  close,  and  consequently 
when  Nell's  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  Mr.  Forster  says,  **  Fast 
shortening  as  th»  life  of  Little  Nell  was  now,  the  dying  year  might 
have  seen  it  pass  away ;  but  I  never  knew  him  wind  up  any  tale 


with  iueh  a  sorroirful  relaclai 
to  hold  his  hand  from  it,  and 
led  to  complete  it  in.  Chria< 
Twelfth-night  had  cotne  and  f 
that  he  was  nearly  done."  ] 
wftB— "Donel  Done!!!  Wi 
Wednesday  ni^bt.  I  only  b 
story  is  not  to  be  galloped  ore 
oat  famooBly— but  I  am  the  i 
the  moit  horrible  shadow  npo 
to  keep  moriof;  at  all.  I  trei 
more  than  Kit ;  a  great  deal  i 
more  than  the  Single  Gentlen 
and  will  appreciate  the  alluBio 
time.  No  one  will  miss  her  " 
a  Tery  painful  thing  to  me,  th 
Old  wounds  bleed  afresh  whei 
whit  the  actual  doing  it  wil 
myaeirthe  scboolmaater't  com 
(bia  gister-in-lair,  who,  ai  we 
"died  yesterday  when  I  thi 
afterwarda,  "  It  makes  me  vei 
people  are  loat  to  me  for  ever, 
attached  to  any  new  set  of  chi 
Well  may  he  have  felt  ao  ;  i 
not  aympathize  with  him,  in  t 
thinking  of  it  the  whole  of  th( 
pure  and  aimple  child  leadii 
wretched  city,  with  no  defini 
tmat,  her  manifold  adreDtnree 
ing  orer  the  old  man,  their  co: 
until  ihe  finds  that  gaming,  in 
comfort,  has  taken  euch  entii 
anapices  of  tbe  two  rascals  wl 
npon  the  resonrces  of  their  1 
the  child  with  almost  inperhoi 
old  man,  and  is  again  cast  npo 
by  her  parity  ;  their  tnbieqne 
the  scboolmaater,  their  nltimal 
nnecive  be  obtuns  for  them. 
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characterifltics ;   the  freshness  of  humour  of  which  the  pathos  was 
(j  but  another  form  and  product,  the  grasp  of  reality  with  which 

I'  character  had  again  been  seized,  the  discernment  of  good  under  its 

•^  least  attractive  forms,  and  of  evil  in  its  most  captivating  disgoisei, 

I  the  cordial  wisdom  and  sound  heart,  the  enjoyment  and  fun,  luxu- 

riant, yet  under  proper  control.  No  falling  off  was  foimd  in  these, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  of  his  people  bare  been  more  widely  liked  than 
Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness.  .  .  .  Many  an  over- 
suspicious  person  will  find  advantage  in  remembering  what  a 
too  liberal  application  of  Foxey's  principle  of  suspecting  everybody 
brought  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  to ;  and  many  an  over-hasty  judgment 
of  poor  human  nature  will  uncoDscionsly  be  checked  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Mr.  Christopher  Nubbles  did'  come  back  to  work 
!  out  that  shilling." 

|!  Dickens  was  at  this  time  (1840)  living  in  Devonshire  Terrace, 

Eegent's  Park,  and  bis  biographer  favours  us  with  a  pleasant 
instance  of  bis  kindly  nature.     We  may  as  well  give  it  in  Mr. 

.'  Forster's  own  words: — 


i,  ''  He  was  obliged  to  sit  as  juryman  at  an  inquest  en  the  body  of 

I  a  little  child  alleged  to  have  been  murdered  by  its  mother:  of 

•  which  the  result  was,  that  by  his  persevering  exertion,  seconded  by 
,  the  humane  help  of  the  coroner,  Mr.  Wakley,  the  verdict  of  himself 
I  and  his  fellow- jurymen  charged  her  only  with  concealment  of  the 

birth.    Dickens  says,  *  The  poor  desolate  creature  dropped  upon 
?  her  knees  before  us  with  protestations  that  we  were  right  (pro- 

\  testations  among  the  most  affecting  that  I  have  ever  heard  in  mr 

•  life),  and  was  carried  away  insensible.  I  caused  some  extra  care  to 
!                    be  taken  of  her  in  prison,  and  counsel  to  be  retained  for  her  defence 

when  she  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  her  sentence  was  lenient, 
'  and  her  history  and  conduct  proved  that  it  was  right.' " 


■  The  Regent's  Park  and  Broadstairs  formed  his  regular  places  of 

1  residence  at  this  time.    He  was  very  fond  of  physical  exercise,  an  J 

i  especially  that  of  riding  on  horseback,  and  his  rides  were  frequent, 

I  and  sometimes  very  long,  as  his  friend  and  biographer  testiBes; 

and  during  his  walking  exercises  he  is  said,  in  the  end  of  the  year 
j  1841,  to  have  thoroughly  explored  the  ballad  literature  of  Seven 

Dials,  which  he  reproduced  with  great  effect. 

The  principles  on  which  to  judge  men  he  has  laid  down  in  a  letter 
to  his  biographer,  wherein  he  recounts  his  having  effected  the  re- 
conciliation of  two  friends :  — 

**  For  the  first—'  In  the  midst  of  this  child's  death,  I,  over  whom 
something  of  the  bitterness  of  death  has  passed,  not  lightly  perhapSi 
W4t8  reminded  of  many  old  kindnesses,  and  was  sorry  in  my  heart 
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and  to  Bhow  the  fetWagi  entertait 
portion  of  a  letter  written  to  hii  fri 
been  this  morning  to  the  Parliam« 
(I  hope)  to  eTerjbodj  in  Edinbi 
sieged,  and  I  have  been  forced 
apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  pa 
Tbej  talk  of  three  hundred  at  the 
front  of  the  windows,  and  the  ^ 
readj  lut  night,  which  wonld  ha' 
He  ahetohea  the  eminent  perti 
dinner,  and  sajs,  "  I  am  glad  to 
for  a  toast  on  FrJdaj  "  (the  daj  ol 
Wilkie'"  (who  had  juat  died  Jt 
liked  it  better  than  anything  if 
Commnnicate  all  pattioalara  to  Ma 
both  here.  Do  dine  together  at  < 
of  me."    On  the  morning  after  thi 

"  The  great  erent  ig  over,  and  b 
waa  the  most  brilliant  affair  yoi 
BQCoeaa  poigible  from  fint  to  last 
more  than  tereotj  applicants  for  i 
Testerday.  Wilson  was  ill,  but  p! 
famously.  I  send  you  a  paper  her 
the  extreme.  They  aav  there  will 
where  or  when.  Shonld  there  be, 
(ahem  !)  that  I  spoke  rather  well, 
both  the  inbjectB  (Wilson  and  8c< 
of  Wilkie)  were  Kood  •*  B"  upon, 
ladies  present.  The  place  is  so  ( 
raised  enormoaily,  much  above  I 
below  i  and  the  effect  on  first  c 
rather  tremeudons.  I  was  qnite  s 
withstanding  the  entboosemoosj,  i 
as  a  encumber." 

After  this  Dickens  and  lus  wife, 
Ur.  Angns  Fletcher,  made  a  tour  t 
impreisioD  made  upon  Dickens's  m 
he  there  witnessed  appears  to  hi 
daring  his  snbseqnent  visit  to  j 
Highland  soenery  as  far  saperior 
bis  fhend,  he  aaya, — 

"  I  don't  bore  you  with  acconuta 
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"  Accordingly  we  torned  back,  and  in  a  forest  Htorm  of  wind  and 
rain  began  to  retrace  the  dreaiy  road  we  iad  come  Uie  da;  befon. 
.  .  .  I  was  not  at  all  ill  pleaaed  to  liare  to  come  i^ain  thnnif^ 
that  Bwfol  Gleocoe.  If  it  had  been  trsmenilnita  rni  ihn  nivrimu 
day,  yesterday  it  wbb  perfectly  bt 
and  wu  lainine  then  sb  it  only  dc 
whole  glen,  which  is  ten  miles 
foaming,  and  sending  up  ia  every 
great  fires.  They  were  roshing 
aide,  and  tearing  like  devils  aero 
depths  of  the  rocks.  Some  of  tht 
of  uItbt,  and  had  cracked  in  a  hni 
were  frightened,  and  had  brokei 
others  there  was  no  compromise 
great  torrent  cune  roaring  down 
roahing  of  water  that  was  quite  ap 
(that's  the  country  word),  has  not 
the  sights  and  sonndg  were  beyoni 
not  at  all  at  bis  ease,  and  the  horse 
well  they  might  be)  by  the  perg 
of  them  started  as  we  came  doi 
within  that  much  (— )  of  tumbling 
the  drag  broke,  and  we  were  obli 
without  it ;  getting  out  ererj  now 
back  of  the  carriage  to  prevent  its 
Heaven  knows  where." 

Space  forbids  na  farther  to  follov 
■sd  Mrs.  Diokens  returned  to  Loni 

Mr.  Dickens  displayed  an  ardeni 
merio  discoveries,  which  he  seen 
sympathiei  were  abo  at  this  time  e 
iapiovement. 

With  tbepnblication  of  "  Banub; 
Clock"  stopped,  and  Dickens  tl 
agieement  with  bis  publishers  to 
i>me  ntanner  as  "  Fiokwiok  "  and  ' 
■I  interral  of  twelve  months  befor 
Tolome  does  not  disclose  what  die 

This  interval  ofibrded  Diokens  1 
operation  a  plan  which  he  seems  h 
visit  to  America.  Washington  Ir 
letter  bis  delight  with  his  writings, 
in  an  equally  warm  tone.  Before  1 
be  ahoold  take  notes  of  bis  joumeyi 
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thing  of  tlie  presence  and  influence  of  that  spirit  whieli  direct*  mj 
life,  uid  throoi;h  a  heavy  aorroir  hu  pointed  npwardi  with  nn- 
ohanging  finger  for  more  than  four  je&ra  pait." 

Ttom  Boston  he  writes : — 

"  The  American  poor,  the  American  futoriet,  the  institutions  of 
ftll  Itinds, — I  hare  ■  book  already.  There  is  no  man  in  thia  town. 
or  in  this  State  of  New  Enelani^  who  has  not  a  blazing  fire  and  s 
meat  dinner  eTerj  day  of  nil  life.  A  flaming  sword  in  the  sir 
wonld  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  a  beggar  in  the  streets. 
There  are  no  charity  uniforms,  no  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same 
dull,  ngly  dress,  in  that  biind  school-  All  are  attired  after  their 
own  tastes,  and  every  boy  and  girt  has  his  or  her  individuali^  as 
distinct  and  unimpaired  as  you  would  find  ■*  --  "•- • *• " 

What  a  picture  for  the  stmggling  poor 

From  Boiton  Dickens  proceeded  to 
yarions  places  by  the  way,  at  one  and  all 
■iaaticaUy  received,  the  homage  thus  paid 
well-directed  talent,  not  te  a  useless  kii 
murderer. 

At  New  York  he  was  entertained  at  a 
dinner,  and  in  ereryChing  was  cordiality  i 
to  da  that  which  no  American  author  dart 
a  system  of  international  copyright,  thus  ] 
he  himself  says;  for  although  all  the  great, 
with  him  on  the  subjectiyet  no  one  badvf 
the  atro^us  state  of  the  copyright  law. 

In  aid  of  Dickens's  agitetion  of  the 
question  came  a  letter  from  Carlyle,  wl 
transcribing,  as  the  topic  is  on  for  diicn 
nations:— 

"  We  learn  by  the  newspapers  that  yon 
stir  up  the  question  of  international  copyr 
huge  dissonance  where  ell  else  were  trit 
I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the  matter,  a 
down  in  words. 

"Several  years  ago,  if  memory  err  n 
English  writers  who,  under  the  auspioei 
already  sisn  a  petition  to  Conitress  pniy 
eop^ght  Detween  the  two  nations, — vhi 
nations,  but  one ;  indivinble  by  parliamei 
of  human  law  or  diplomacy,  being  already 
of  Parliament,  and  the  eTerlasting  law  of  i 
opinion  I  still  adhere,  and  am  like  tu  cont 


■MB  bjr  movnUgl 
inferioi  to  Gleuec 
approach."  Ai  \t 
own  description  :- 

"  At  last,  when 
p  from  tiu 
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dMp  and  aCppeij 
aot  coming  test  i 
impoaeible  to  aaj 
euM,  and  jet  lOtfa 
"  There  were  tj 
what  aoblemtn  ol 
me,  learing  Sate 
me  OTer  the  rocks 
was  getting  ths  b 
make  ont  aothing 
wet  to  the  skin. 
immense  height, 
anything  but  *B{ 
boat,  and  croesin^ 
feel  what  it  was. 
went  out  again,  ti 
shoe  Pall.  I  wei 
hard  for  a  man  to 
a  bz^ht  rainbow 
Hearen !  to  what 
mighty  stream  s 
nnia  thorn  able  sra 
which  is  never  lai 
dread  solemnity,- 
I  coo  oolj  iaj  tb. 
me  waa  peace  of 
and  happinesB,  nc 
of  G]eneoe~(dea 
together), — but  t 
beauty." 

From  Niagara 
Mid  £ingiton  on 
and  oordiality. 

Aiv«te  theatii 
here,  at  Montreal 
D  Dtokens  in  his 
for  home." 
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OUGHT  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  TO  BE  ABOLISHED? 

[AccoBDiNQ  to  announcement  made,  and  by  desire  of  numerooB  readera 
mierested  in  the  question,  we  collect  here,  in  epitome,  as  many  of  the 
arguments  on  this  question  as  can  be  conveniently  so  expressed.  Those 
which  are  numbered  form  abstracts  of  papers  on  the  topic  which  appeared 
in  our  first  volume  in  1850.  The  remainder  are  fresh  contributions  and 
ooDiiderations,  which  make  the  vidimus  of  the  pros  and  eons,  more  com- 
plete.] 

Afpibmatiye. 

"  Provost.  Is  it  your  will,  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 
Angela.  Did  not  I  tell  thee?  Hadst  thou  not  order? 

"Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 
Provost.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen 
When,  after  execution,  Judgment  hath  repented 
0*er  his  doom.'* 

^^  Measure  for  Measure^*  ii.,  2. 

ties;  (2)  others.  Reformation  is 
impossible  by  execution,  so  also  is 
restitution.  But  botli  might  be 
managed  if  capital  ponishmcnt  was 
abolished. 

Tliat  death  punishment  is  not  so 
deterrent  as  its  advocates  thmk  is 
seen  in  the  facts — (1)  Crime  has  not 
increased  since  George  III.*b  time, 
wlien  there  were  160  oliences  punish- 
able by  death.  In  the  cases  of  horse- 
stealing, burglary, and  house-break- 
ing, robbery,  arson,  forgery,  crime 
diminished  after  the  death  punish- 
ment was  abolished.  Even  in  re- 
gard to  murder  tliis  was  the  case, 
the  number  of  those  charged  with 
the  crime  being  in  almost  inverse 
ratio  of  those  executed — the  rarer 
executions  the  rarer  murders ;  and 
this  shows  that  it  is  not  deterrent, for 
often  murders  follow  rapidly  upon 
executions,  and  are  committed  by 
those,  too,  who  have  witnessed  exe- 
cutions. Besides,  the  .growing  un- 
ajrtainty  of  conviction  also  makes 
the  claim  for  abolition  more  impera- 
tive as  it  grows  inoperative.    Judg- 


I.  The  object  of  punishment  is 
reformation  or  prevention.  Capital 
punuhiaent  does  not  reform;  and 
J^it  Gots  not  prevent  it  ought  to 
oe  abousbed.  it  may  be  true  thut 
the  indiyiduals  who  commit  murder 
and  are  executed  are  efiectually  pre- 
▼enied  from  continuing  to  exercise 
tbe  game  crime ;  but  it  prevents  a 
continuance  of  the  crime,  by  the 
«)iainisi,ion  of  the  very  crime  said 
Jo  bu  prevented  by  the  punishment. 
Example  is  more  powerful  thanpro- 
*^pt.  Ihe  precept  of  the  law  is, 
"  Ihoa  Shalt  not  kill ; "  the  example 
of  the  law  is,  "  Thou  shult  kill." 
Though  it  was  prophesied^  "Whoso 
aheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
hia  blood  be  shed,"  it  was  never 
so  commanded.  And  even  if  it 
had,  as  it  has  not  been  repeated  by 
Clu-iatianity,  which  superseded  the 
rektiTe  law  of  Judaism  by  the  law 
of  loTe,  it  lias  no  force  now. 

n.  Punishment  should  aim  at 
reformation  of  oflenders,  restitution 
to  tbe  injured,  and  prevention  of 
future  crime  by--(l)  the  same  par- 
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meulJ  may  en,  and  dsath  nuke*  ui 
imipanble  end  of  >  pertoD  accnMd 
of  being  a  malefitotor.  Cue*  have 
frequentlr  happened  in  which  the 
inmraent  hBTG  luflend. 

ni.  Itiiunjiutifl>b1e,(I)beeuue 
there  U  no  hnman  right  to  take 
Bwaj human  life;  and  (2)  no  dinne 
lathorit;  for  doing  to.  Sight  muet 
be  either  (1)  inherent,  or  (2)  Mttuned 
u  expedient.  No  inherent  obim 
ie  made  noept  in  the  extreme  oaie 
of  leirdefenM,  And  expediency  miut 
iiutify  itaelf  bj  policy  or  utdlitj, 
bnt  cannot  in  the  hoa  of  juetioe. 
Hence  no  Biiumed  right  can  exceed 
in  power  an  inherent  right.  If  there 
ia  no  inherent  right,  then  it  i*  un- 
lawful to  eDforae  obedience  to  law 
by  unlawful  meani.  Aa  to  dirine 
authority,  every  pusage  in  Scripture 
feile  ita  adTooatea.  Cain  waa  not 
■lain,  andtheNoacbio  "Whoeo/'&c., 
may  be  otherwise  explained.  Be- 
■idee,  the  Jewi  were  a  theocracy,  in 
which  Qod  raJed  and  oTemited. 
If  we  claim  the  Jewish  right  to 
inflict  capital  puniahment,  we  must 
take  it  in  its  Bible  extent,  and  use  it 
aftainat  Sabbath-bnaking,  adnltery, 
idolatiy,  man-stealing,  disobedience 
to  parenta,  blasphemy,  tc.  We 
baTe  no  more  right  to  make  a  par- 
tial than  an  entire  repeal.  Christ 
liimaelf  denounoea  the  Ux  talionit, 
"  An  eye  for  an  eye,"  &c.  The  gal- 
lows ia  onworthy  of  Bng)and  aa  a 
Chrialian  nation. 

IT.  "  We  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace,"  in  regard  to  Jewish 
legislation.  If  thelawof'Wboao," 
&e.f  were  followed  out,  the  raoe 
would  become  extinct  by  mutnal 
obedience  to  the  law,  for  each  hang- 
man would  need  a  legman  ad  hs< 
Jiailum  ;  but  our  taw  is.  Do  as  yoD 
would  be  done  by.  Besideg,  Qod 
says,  "Vengeance  is  Uine,  I  will 
repay."  Capital  puniihmenta  of  all 
sorts  have  been  tned,  and  hare  not 
succeeded  in  righting  wrong. 


IKS  ZDPIC 


"  Ai^Ui.  We  ntnat  not  mat 
Setting  it  Dp  to  tc 
AdcI  lat  it  bep  oi 
Thairpendi,  "H  i 

Z,  Oipital  puniibmoit  m  DSces- 
■17,  just,  and  ooiudstent  witL  tti« 
lirine  will.  1  ■  God  commands  it : 
■Wlioaa  ehaddeth  mui'B  blood,  hj 
Eian  ihall  his  blood  ba  shad."  It 
ras  giTSD  to  Noah  a*  the  inpitme 
od  munrsal  lao  of  mankind,  and 
MB  nerer  bean  rq>aalad.  8.  It  m- 
Drds  with  joBtiee.  Pn&iahment 
hould  equal,  if  it  doM  not  exceed, 
he  Clime.  It  muat  at  bast  be 
neaanred  bj  it,  and  aa  nothing  oan 
zoeed  in  heinoufiieM  the  orime  of 
ontder,  it  ought  to  be  pnniahad  b/ 
n  unparalleled  inflietioB.  It  would 
lOt  do  to  restore  the  niarderars  to 
ociet;.  With  what  crimiuala  wonld 
t  be  just  to  make  them  herdf 
Nhaii  cage  of  unoiein  birds  or  wild 
leaats  could  equal  tha  place  in 
rhich  they  were  oouflned  togetheiP 
n  a  oonntry  where  the  law  is  jea- 
"iB  of  life  and  ererjr  man  is  uaed  to 


imper  jastiee  with   1 


onbly  neoeBSBi?.  Hence— 3.  It 
I  eaaenlJBl  'to  the  suppceeaion  of 
rine.  It  acts  as  a  constant  m- 
traint  on  passion,  and  aa  a  preren- 
[*e  to  the  formation  of  morderauia 
lans.  It  is  a  punful  nsoenitr. 
H.  Justice  denmnda  its  oon- 
nuance,  for  reparation  is  impoa- 
ble,  aod  DO  other  just  sentence 
m  be  passed.  S'rom  the  Tsry  Qod 
fjostioewe  derire  thia  law, — "If a 
lan  comes  presumptuouslf  upon 
B  neighbour  to  s%  liini  with 
oilc^  thou  shalt  take  iiim  from  nnr 
Itar  that  he  may  die"  (Krod.  xxl 
»)■  "The  land  eammt  be  olMiaed 
\  the  blood  tiiat  is  ahed  thwein, 
It  ^  the  blood  of  him  that  died 
"  (Homb.  xxxT.  SI).  3^  aeouil^ 
'societjdemandait.    UnUaamoM 
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■land  the  plain  words  in  plain  lan- 
gna^,  and  the  appeal  is  **to  the 
utw  and  to  the  testimony."  The 
pzxnoiple  contended  for  is,  ''with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  he 
meaaured  to  you  again,**  not  in 
▼indictiTeness,  bat  in  jostice.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  crime  of  murder  and  any 
other,  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
an  incomparable  punishment.  How 
much  of  the  statistics  of  decrease 
18  dne  to  improvement  in  police 
regulations  and  to  difficulty  of  com- 
nuaeion  ?  Because  death  punish- 
ments have  not  prevented  all^  we 
cannot  infer  that  they  hare  not  pre- 
rented  maay  murders.  It  would 
he  terribly  reTolting  surely  to  have 
to  eat  bread  from  the  hand  of  a 
hosband's  or  a  father's  murderer 
as  restitution!  Convinced  of  the 
justice  of  capital  punishment,  it 
would  be  gratiQring  to  know  and 
see  that  they  are  unnecessary. 

In  no  ease  but  that  of  murder 
■honld  this  most  grave  of  punish- 
ments be  inflicted,  yet  its  relinquish- 
SMQt  as  a  penalty  for  that  crime 
would  lead  to  grave  and  lamentable 
lesnlta.    We  see  indications  of  this 
ftct    already  in    the  consequences 
which  are  manifesting  themselves  in 
the  British  Islands  through  the,  as 
I  must  can  it^  frequent  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  this  direction.    Year 
by  ^ear  we  find  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions gradually  decrease,  and  it  is 
only   occasionally  that  we  find  a 
eold-blooded  and    most    desperate 
murderer,  like  Miller  of  Ohebea,  is 
brought  to  the  death-doom.     Some 
msy  eiclaim,  "Then  the  murders 
are  much  fewer  in  number !  *'  but, 
alas !  such  is  not  the  case.    Loop- 
holes of  escape  continually  increase ; 
throngh  various  eanses  many  de- 
Hbente  murderers  are  never   put 
.xifon  their  trial  for  this  crime  at  all ; 
fuifls  become  more  and  more  re- 
jQdint  to  convict,  and,  even  then, 


tiie  probabilities  of  a  reprieve  are  so 
great,  that  few  criminals  under  sen- 
tence of  death  need  fed  down- 
hearted. The  tendency  of  puMic 
feding,  there  is  no  question,  is  get- 
ting strongly,  and  very  mistakenly, 
in  favour  of  abolition ;  and  the  after 
consequence  may  probably  be  a  re- 
turn to  it  with  even  some  extreme 
of  severity,  as  has  proved  the  case 
in  a  kinGbred  instance.  For,  alter 
our  petting  and  pampering  pnsoners 
to  a  ludicrous  extent,  we  are  eoming 
back  to  the  vulgar  and  inhuman 
punishment  of  the  lash,  that  we 
may  qualify  our  kindness  a  little, 
and  dieter,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
more  harden^  from  committing 
oiTences  against  the  perscm  by  tlM 
&ar  of  physical  suffering. 

It  can  hardly  be  assorted  too 
warmly  that  what  appears  Hke  se- 
verity is  indeed  such  in  one  sense 
as  regards  the  individual,  if  he  is 
viewed  as  in  a  state  of  is<dation,  but 
not  severity,  when  the  int««sts  of 
the  commonwealth  are  considered. 
''Dreadful,  is  it  not,  for  a  hunum 
being,  in  full  health,  to  be  hurried 
into  the  unseen  state  ?  **  ISo  doubt ; 
yet  was  it  less  dreadful  for  the  per- 
son whose  life  was  taken  by  Hie 
murderer  P  and  will  it  not  be  equally 
dreadful  for  another  sufferer  in  the 
future,  whose  death  is  brought  about 
by  the  hands  of  one  who  is  em- 
boldened to  the  act  by  the  consida> 
ation  that,  even  if  convicted  of  the 
crime,  his  punishment  will  not  be 
grievous  ?  Tenderness  to  an  ofllender 
IB  unmerciful  conduct  to  the  inno- 
cent. There  is  a  wholesome  surgery 
in  government,  just  as  to  amputate 
a  Umb  is  sometimes  to  rescue  the 
life.  And  these  assertions  rest  upon 
a  basis,  I  believe,  unquestionmy 
firm,  namely,  that  no  punishment 
is  so  feared  by  all  (with  rare  excep- 
tions) as  that  of  death.  Yet  Ihis 
&ct  alone  would  not  justify  us  in 
infficting  it  merely  in  Urrorem^  as 
mijght  be  done,  for  instance,  if  such 


IM  THE 

,  orime  u  anon  bmaitta  noMdio^j 
lOniiDOD.  The  greatest  puniehment 
aaa  can  inflict  slioulil  ba  BBoredlj 
Merred  u  ■  penalty  for  the  greatest 
rime—a  crime  which  alands  apart 
rom  aU  othera.  It  ii  indeed  odd 
hat  an  age  like  the  premnt,  which 
hova  itself  ao  fearfull;  reoUeas  re- 
■rding  the  aaaredoeai  of  haman  life, 
bould  7et  be  so  morbidly  leniitiTe 
Dtfaeaubject  of  capital  puniahment. 

J.  R.  8.  C. 
Why  all  the  outcry  about  the 
iffU  to  take  amy  the  life  of  a 
lurderer  ?  Ha*  not  the  orimb^ 
1  the  very  act  which  he  liaa  com- 
litted  taken  avraj  irom  himtelf  the 
laa  ariging  from  the  aanolity  of  i 
le?  And  can  ■ocietj  utter  a  plea 
a  ida  behalf  from  which  he  haa 
abarred  himielf?  In  defence  of 
ich  a  one  aa  haa  arrogated  to  him- 
i(  the  right  (o  take  away  life,  can 
e  bring  ^rth  the  maxim,  "  Human 
fo  ia  eacred  and  con  on  no  account 

>  taken  away  "  P  How,  then,  u  it 
lit  the  criminal  is  here,  if  life  ii 
I  sacred?  as  thia  pleading  made 
ir  him  implies,  "  With  what  mea- 
tre  ye  mete  it  ahall  be  measured 
ito  you."    We  cannot  permit  you 

>  hide  behind  a  faatnets  the  in- 
olability  of  human  life  which  yon 
iTe  yourself  dismaotled  and  been 
■acberous  to.  T)ie  law  on  which 
»mption  from  capital  puniabment 
now  sought  for  yon  and  by  yon 

juat  the  Ian  which  ^  priori  was 
oding  upon  you,  and  for  the 
■each  of  which  you  are  here.  If 
le  law  could  not  restrain  you  from 
urder  for  your  pallry  motire  or 
la  paision,  wliy  should  it  restrain 

when  wa  employ  not  for  bti!  but 
r  good,  for  the  proCeotion  of 
oiety,  that  power  which  joa  took 
aooomplish  private  ends  7  It 
nly  cannot  be  seriously  argued 
at  the  stcredoess  of  li^  sluuld 
tk  ite  shield  orer  a  murderer. 

J.  U. 
Man  bas  ■  right  to  defend  biin- 
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of  death,  and  we  must  impress  the 
MDCtitj  of  life  upon  those  who  are 
reckless  and  passionate.  We  re- 
quire the  terror  of  the  last  terrible, 
sad,  dark  plunge  into  eternity,  of 
the  suddeu  cessation  of  life,  to  be 
impressed  on  those  who  are  only 
conscious  of  sensational  horror.  The 
fearful  gibbet  is  the  striking  fact 
which  makes  passion  recoil  and  go 
back  like  a  raging  wild  bea^t  into 
its  den.  The  argument  of  life  for 
life  is  a  plain  logic  which  even  the 
most  brutal  can  understand.     The 


temptation  to  murder  usually  arises 
from  a  desire  to  enjoy  life  more  by 
increasing  riches,  gaining  a  new 
pleasure,  or  getting  rid  of  an  en- 
cumbrance. To  suggest  the  un- 
likelihood of  enjoying  any  life  at  all 
is  the  mission  of  the  gallows,  and 
its  teaching  is  such  that  even  strong 
men  hare  swooned  at  the  sight  of 
tlie  launching  of  the  Boul  into 
eternity.  It  is  well  known  and 
generally  felt,  that  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  die  with  all  the  powers  of 
enjoyment  ripe  in  one. 


I^itcrarn  |totcs. 


Theodob  Yon  Benhabdi  has 
issued  a  lecture  on  "  Popular  Tales 
and  Epic  Poetry,'*  which  is  of  great 
interest  as  showing  the  essential 
oneccss  of  the  heroic  lays  and  the 
traditionary  legends  of  the  people. 

A  periodical,  which  might  aptly 
have  numerous  imitators,  entitled 
The  Hungarian  Speeehvsatch^  to 
^rd  tiie  language  from  deprava- 
tion, has  been  established. 

The  Punch  of  Munich,  whose 
editor  was  Dr.  Martin  Schieich, 
lias  ceased,  but  Dr.  Sigle,  editor  of 
Vderland,  has  aet  Die  Bremse  (the 
Gadfly)  on  the  wing. 

The  Mash  is  again  to  be  put  on 
b;  English  wits.  W.  G.  Davies  is 
about  to  issue  an  essay,  which  he 
Wl  submitted  to  Dean  Mansel  for 
criticism,  entitled  "  Knowing  con- 
sitiered  .  s  the  Source  of  First  Prin- 
ciples." 

U  appears  that  "  The  Thistle  *'  is 
to  appear  in  the  highways  of  Lon- 
don. 

A  popular  cheap  edition,  in  ten 
monthly  part^  of  "The  Earthly 
l^aradise"  has  be^i  commenced. 


The  Duke  of  Arpino  has  written  a 
drama  on  **  Savonarola,"  for  the 
Fondo,  Naples. 

Dr.  WilHam  Baird,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
the  naturalist,  died  27th  January. 

Franz  Grillparzer,  the  Austrian 
dramatist,  died  21st  January,  aged 
81.  It  is  said  that  a  posthumous 
edition  of  his  plays,  containing 
piany  unpublished  pieces,  will  shortly 
be  issued. 

Edwin  Atherstone,  author  of 
"  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,"  '♦The  Sea- 
kings  of  England,  &c.,  died  25th 
January,  aged  84. 

**  Measure  for  Measure  "  has  been 
adapted  to  the  German  stage  by 
Gisbert  Von  Vincke. 

P^re  Gratry,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  died  in 
February,  aged  67. 

Mr.  Ezra  Abbot's  wonderful  cata- 
logue of  books  and  tracts,  in  all  lan- 
guages, on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  &c., 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton^  of  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  '*The  Literature  of  the  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life." 


.  Trmdelcnlnirg,  the  Ansto-  | 
nd  Anti- Hegelian  logictBn  of  j 
17 — learned,  laborious,  ori-  1 
md  painiuking,— died  24th 
r,  Bged  TO.  i 

analation  of  Frofes»OT  'nieo-  1 
.b«ti'i  "  Coo  temporary  Sng-  | 
ehologj,"  coiitaitiingBket<!^n 
les  Mill,  J.  a.  Hill,  A.  Bkjd, 
Ltmet,  Harbert  Spentet,  and 

Bailej,  il  anQoanced. 
he  ainadj  obituarj   of  Fe- 

there  falls  to  be  addrd  the 
of  Joieph  Poola,  aulfaor  of 

Prj,"  aged  80  j  H.  F. 
r,  hiatorian  of  miuic ;  and 
tterson,  the  iooli:>giBt. 
Civil  Service  CommisaioDers 
oe  that  for  the  ladian  Civil 
ering  College  in  July,  1872, 
iminatioD  io  English  Lilera- 
11  be  limited  to  the  foUowine 
1: — Shakspere,  "King  John ; 
"£»«y*;"  MiltoD," Liberty 
iiting  j''  Dryden,  "  Abwdom 
hitepbel ; "  Scott,  "  FortmiM 
1;"  and  that  inSngliahHla- 
11  be  the  period  i.D.  1600  to 
88. 

t  aa  faai  been  the  aooaptaoce 
weaa  of  "  The  Life  of  ChorlM 
a,"  the  bmil]-,  not  beiaa  Mlia- 
th  Mr.  John  Forate/a  ma- 
a,  through  Cbarlee  Diokem, 
I  pmride  a  freah  biography  in 
!<■  of  Ail  lit  Tear  Bimwd. 
or  Mdi  ia  wtd  to  bare  pro- 
a  auhlime  atatne  of  Okritt, 
bioh  he  haa  apent  tana  ycara' 

Lheological  traiulatioa  fiind  " 
leprodactioD,  andsr  a  oom- 
p«id  aditor,  of  aome  of  the 
of  the  more  adraoeed  atbool 
man  oritiea  of  the  Qoapeli 


likdy 
aatrc_. 

b'i  "Canterbury  I^Im"  are 
mad*  the  topio  of  ay>«"" — 
Skeat'i  edition  of  Otu 
dae  on  the  Aata>hlM." 
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b,  1748 ;  and  bariDfc  graduated  tltere  became  Yicat 
■  Maiy,  Deroa,  and  Motor  of  the  Free  Qrftmi 
School  theie,  founded  by  Hemj  Till.  Ha  was 
three  works,  ric,  "  AfiKellaneoiu  Diiiertatioiu  on  i 

n.  Sir  WiUiam  [Stirling].— Edition  of  Beid'a  Worlu,  Appen 
a,  noia. 

utioi  Chu-lea.— "S.  T.   Coleridge  uvd  tha  English  Opin 
',"  Sritith  UagatUe,  Janmij,  1835,  Ko.  S7,  p.  16. 
WiUiam. — "Spirit  of  Ifaa  Age;  or,  OantamporBr;  Foctnil 

("  Mr.  Coleridge,"  p.  65.) 
mton  JoliD  Antbouj. — "Cambridge  Eassjs,"  1858. 
William.— " Hortbeni  Heights  of  London,"   1869,   "Co 
"p.  300{ri«o). 
Clement  Manifield. — On  the  "  UnpabliBhed  Manuicripti 
Sunnel  Ikjlor  Coleridge,"  "  Tra 
,         Botiona  of   the  Bo;«l   Societj 
literature,"  toL   ii..  New  Ser 
1867. 
„  "  On  Some  Foints  connected  with  i 

Philoaopb;  of  Coleridge,"  "Tra 
RCtiotiB  of  the  £o;>l  Society 
Literature,"  toI.  i.,  Sam  Ser. 
1869. 
William.  — "Men  I  liaye  known,"  1866,  " Coleridge,"  p.  11 
Iharlea. — "  Becolleetiona  of  Cbriat'e  HoBpilel,''  116. 

"  Eiaa^fi  of  Elia,"  1823.     Etsay  entitled  "  OhrJi 
Hospitel  Five-and-lhirty  Tears  jro." 
n,     Henrj    Crabb. — "Diary    and    Co rrespon dance,"    patti 
James  Eutcliiaon. — "  Da  Quince;  and  Coleridge  upon  Kan 
ighll^  Stview,  Jul;  1,  1867. 

Daniel. — "Aneodotea  of  the  Foet   Coleridge,"  Qentlama 
Xagaxuu,  Hej,  1888,  p.  485. 
"Newipaper  Wrilinga  of  tlie  Foet  Coleridge,"  iii 

June,  1838,  p.  ST  7. 
Copiea  of  Letter*  &oid  Mr.  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Stoi 

md.  p.  580. 
T  ^,-  „(  M|..  H,  II.  Coleridge  to,  and  Mr.  Btuai 
ply,  ihid.,  Jul;,  1S38,  pp.  22  and  2S. 
Late  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  Foet,"  ibid.,  Augi 
38,  p.  121. 
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Serenteentli  and  Eighteenth  Chapter* 
1768:  "A  Critical  Latin  Gruiim& 
exercise  book,  entitled  "Seotentis  Ei 
B  lermoD,  and  contributed  m&ny  pipen 
xint  from  1715  to  1780.  He  was  said 
child)  to  have  been  repated  "  a  profoi 
and  character  to  have  been  "  a  perf 
married  (secondlj)  Ann  Bowdon,  and 
children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  thia  a 
died  at  Plymouth,  October  1th,  1781. 

Henry  Nelaou  Coleridge  mentions  ten 
but  names  only  nine.*  Accordiog  t 
omitted  child  was  one  named  WilUiai 
and  the  tablet  at  Ott'ery  St.  Mary  folio 
ridge's  children,  then,  were — 

1.  John:  a  captain  in  HJ:.I.C.S.)  die 

2.  William  :  died  an  infant.       t 

3.  JamcB:  a  colonel  of  Militia;  marri 
the  founder  of  a  distinguiabed  branch  < 
aged  Beventy.five. 

4.  William :  aaid  to  have  been  of  P 
certainly  of  Wadham  College,  graduate) 
died  1780,  aged  twenty-three. 

6.  Edward:  a  notable  wit,  of  Pel 
graduated  B.A.  25th  May,  1780;  B  dl 
1813,  atted  eighty-two. 

6.  George :  a  most  learned  divine 
Oxford;  graduated  B. A.  9th  Jane,  178' 
as  Vicar  of  Otiery  St.  Mary,  Devon  j  d 

7.  Lake  Herman  :  a  surgeon ;  died  17' 

8.  Ann  :  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-tlu 

9.  Francis  Syndercombe  :  a  midshipm 
H.E.I.C.S.  died  in  1792,  at  tlie  age  of 
after  the  siege  of  SeriuKspatam.  He  v 
Coleridge." 

10.  Samuel  Taylor. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  next  generatic 
The  children  of  Colonel  James  Colerii 

•  16.  1 26, : 
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1.  James  Dute,  D.D. :  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 

2.  Frederic  Bernard :  a  midshipman  ;  killed  by  a  fall  from  the 
top  to  the  deck. 

3.  John  Taylor:  now  the  Bi^htHon.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
late  Justice  of  the  Q.B.  Ha  is  the  father  of  Sir  John  Duko 
Coleridge^  the  present  Attorney-General. 

4.  Francis  George,  a  solicitor  at  Ottery :  he  was  the  father  of 
Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  Barrister-at-Iaw,  translator  of  Goethe's 
"Egmont,"  and  aathor  of  a  "  Life  of  Franz  Schuberf." 

5.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge :  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  married  Sara  Coleridge,  the  Poet's  only  daughter. 
The  late  Herbert  Coleridge  was  their  only  son. 

6-  Edward :  Fellow  of  Eton  College. 

7.  Frances  Duke :  she  is  the  relict  of  Sir  John  Fatteson,  late 
Justice  of  the  Q.B.,  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Bishop  of 
Melanesia. 

George  Coleridge,  the  Vicar  of  Ottery,  had  only  one  son,  the  Bev. 
George  May  Coleridge,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Church,  Devon. 

Luke  Herman  Cqleridge  had  one  son,  the  Bight  Bev.  William 
Hart  Coleridge,  lato  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and. the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  subsequently  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  on 
October  21,  1772,  "about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon."  He 
was  christened  Simuel  Taylor  after  a  godfather  of  that  name.  At 
two  years  old  he  went  to  an  infants'  school  kept  by  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Key,  who  was  said  to  be  nearly  related  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.*  At  six,  or  soon  after,  be  entered  his  father's  school, 
but  his  pupilage  was  cut  sliort  in  1781  by  the  old  man^d  death ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  lived  for  ten  weeks  with  his  uncle  Bowdon.f  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  who  had  been  educated  by  old  John  Coleridge, 
obtained  for  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  a  presentation  to  Christ's 
Hospital.  J  He  was  entered  on  the  books  on  July  8th,  1782,  and 
at  once  went  to  reside  in  the  junior  school  at  Hertford.  In  the 
following  September  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  placed  in  the 
second  ward  of  the  Under  Grammar  School. 

These  ten  years  of  his    childhood  had  borne  witness  to  that 
abnormal  and  precocious  sensibility  which  was  repeated  many  years 

•  15,  pp.  311—318.  t  16,  p.  352.  J  23,  p.  11. 
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ifterin  bia  eldest  son.  CoIeri< 
leHth  of  his  father,  through  th 
?ranciB'8  mind  bjr  Molly,  the  n 
lis  mind  was  forced  in  apoi 
iwn  touching  narrative: — 

"  I  never  played  except  by 
rhat  I  bad  been  reading  or  ( 
rith  a  stick  oulting  domi  weed 
hampiona  of  Cliristendom.  A 
looility  of  the  little  child,  but 
bouRht  ae  a  child,  never  had 
rhether  it  was  in  my  fifth  or  aj 
:ouBequence  of  eome  quarrel  hi 
irst  week  in  October.  I  ran  aw 
laased  the  whole  night,  a  night 
if  a  hill  on  the  Otter,  and  «aa 
he  power  of  using  my  limbs,  a 
f  theriTer."* 

Another  account — which,  ho 
naccuracy  and  embellishment' 
hat  ''  a  waggoner,  proceeding  a 
IB  heard  a  child's  voice.  Ho  st 
he  voice  cry  out,  "Betty,  Be 
•"or  "four"  we  may  read  six 
nany  of  the  recorded  inctdei 
loet's  own  narrative.  Tbia  an 
lind  that  fourteen  years  late 
drift,  and  was  discovered  by 
f  the  Otter,  bat  on  duty  in  a  tt 

Ooe'e  heart  sickens  when  ODi 
oor  child,  endowed  by  natui 
'hen  he  found  himself  face  ti 
'roerustean  world  of  a  pnblic  si 
chieved  under  the  plastic  powt 
nagine,  but  we  shall  never 
'oleridge  is  that  of  a  man  of  ra 
lined  by  an  insane  and  mons 
uicy  what  a  Samson  or  a  Hi 
row  awry  in  a  dark  and  pestile; 
f  what  our  ancestors  called  a  " 

'  28,  pp.  10.11. 
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realize  in  some  degree  how  much  of  Coleridge'g  errors  and  failures 
were  due  to  the  perverse  and  inappropriate  machinery  by  which  his 
opening  faculties  were  directed  and  trained. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  Christ's  Hospital  was  pre- 
side d  over  by  a  fiend  of  the  name  of  James  Boyer  (or  Bowyer),  a 
pedagogue  of  the  Parr  type,  who  professed  but  one  principle  of 
action  in  the  education  of  a  boy, — "Flog  him  !  "  Lamb*  has  given 
us  a  "full,  true,  and  particular  account"  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  great  school  under  the  iron  sway  and  remorseless  discipline 
of  Boyer. 

Boyer,  of  course,  had  his  likes  and  dislikes  ;  and  among  other 
o\)ject8  of  aversion  he  particularly  disliked  ugliness  and  awkward- 
ness in  a  child,  for  which  I  do  not  hold  him  to  be  very  blame- 
woTtay.    But  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Boyer  is  that  he 
regulated  his  punishments,  to  a  great  extent,  by  his  likes  and  dis- 
likeg.     Lamb  records  one  instance  which   speaks  volumes,   and 
which,  at  the  risk  of  disproportionate  illustration  (no  small  sin  in  a 
biography),  I  will    adduce    with    some  severity   of  abbreviation. 
Bjyer  detested  a  certain  long,  dark,  ugly  boy ;  but  forasmuch  as 
the  boy  was   industrious  and  well-conducted,  he  could  find   no 
pretext  for   subjecting  him    to   any   extraordinary    punishment. 
Caned  he  was  every  day  of  his  life,  and  many  times  a  day,  but 
such  fleabit^B  were  wholly  inadequate  to   allay  the  Boyer  rage. 
fortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  the  class  in  which  was  his  hHe 
noirti  was  reported  to  him  for  some  breach  of  rules.    The  master 
advanced  to  the  class,  and  pulling  out  his  watch,  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  have  not  time  to  fiog  all  the  class  ;  you  must  draw  lots  for  two." 
The  lot  did  not  fall  on  the  intended  victim.      Thereupon  Boyer 
unwilling    to   be   balked   of   his   prey,  once  more   took   out   his 
vatch  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  find  I  have  time  to  flog  the  class, 
^''^d-  I  shall  begin  with  you,  sir."    The  ugly  boy  was  forthwith 
conducted  into  the  retirement  of  Boyer's  sanctum.    In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  master  and  boy  returned  into  school — the  former  in  abject 
and  sorry  plight,  the  latter  appeased  and  radiant.   Once  more  taking 
out  hiii  watch,  the  miserable  ogre  addressing  the  class  said,  "  Gentle- 
tnen,  I  find  I  have  not  time  to  flog  the  rest  of  the  cla^s ;  you  are 
discharged."    Snch  was  the  fiend  under  whose  ferule  an  i  birch  the 
niost  sensitive  child  in  the  land  was  doomed  for  yc^rs  to  suffer. 
Coleridge  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  when  one  of  the  **  Deputy 
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GreoiaDR,"  named  Middleton  (afterwardi 
him  in  playtime,  vith  bia  points  natrii 
heel,  re&ding  Virj^il  for  amuaement.  Mii 
Bofcr,  and  Bojer  at  once  seat  for  the  i 
from  whom  he  leamt  that  Coleridge  was 
got  to  repeat  a  lingle  rule  of  sjnlsi.  1 
before  the  dreaded  he«d-maater ;  who,  • 
advaoced  in  Latio,  wu  promoted  to  the 
who  waa  the  Icindeat  of  beiuga,  was  a 
make  the  beat  of  hia  old  master's  char 
even  he  was  obliged  to  allow  that  when  1 
him  an  extra  cut,  sajing,  "  Yon  are  soi 
have  Samuel  Johnson's  coup  d'euai  inT( 
on  a  Duck."  I  will  not  take  upon  myi 
attempt,  which  aeems  to  have  been  m; 
under  an  irritating  application  to  his  aid 

"  O,  Lord,  bare  mercy  on  me 
For  I  am  Tcrj  Bid  ; 
Per  whj,  good  Lord  ?  Tre  { 
And  eke  I'Te  fot  the  tad," 

tad  being  the  school-name  for  rint 
humour  promises  much,  but  it  is  re 
serioDB  poetical  efiorta  in  earlj  life  oc 
wondrous  poetic  power  which  broke  foi 
fifth  year. 

It  was  about  the  aame  time  that  he  wi 
library.  What  a  redeemiof;  "  touch  c 
which  we  self-flatteringly  call  humanity . 
the  Strand  at  that  or  any  otber  time  wc 
an  account  the  accident  of  a  boy  catcb 
was  acting  one  of  bia  day-dreame  in  ibe 
play  the  Seren  Championa  of  Cbristenc 
He  fancied  himself  Lcander  awimming 
hand  committed  tbe  alleged  ofieuce. 
Gillman,  ia  aimply  incredible,  by  whic 
atrongly  difierentiated  from  the  majori 
No  gentleman  would  suspect  a  Blue-coa 

•  M,  p.  M).  t 


with  irbom  Coleridge  came  : 
ig.  God  bleas  him  !  saj- 1,  fi 
iscernmeDtconcarrediD  plicin 
f  at  book- lore. 

hnnical  drudgery  at  Greek,  tl 
t,  Cheapside,  was  Coleridge 

ilioB  and  all,  whether  I  nude 
il  them,  running  all  riska  i 
}B  nhich  I  was  entitled  to  hai 

been  at  fourteen.  I  wag  in 
eing  was,  with  ejes  closed  1 
crumple  mjielf  up  in  a  aann 
J  myeelf  on  Kobioson  Crusoe 
1  cake,  and  eatioi;  a  room  fc 

shapes  of  tables  and  chairs- 

'  tug  bodily  health.  Just  as  i 
contracted  at  echool  a  morhi 
ised  by  wantof  bodily  exercis 
became  the  bane  of  his  matui 
what  with  jaundice,  and  whi 
the  time  from  seventeen  t 
I  of  Christ's  Hospital." 
J  of  them  BO  significant  of  h: 
i8  I  write  ;  and  it  is  with  gret 
uture  life,  and  the  limits  of  th: 
ght  to  be  taken  into  account  i 
Iready  forestalled  one  romanti 
:  Cambridge  student  abandone 
!ge  for  a  barrack.  Just  bo  di 
ely  reaoWe,  with  as  little  regar 
>r  tbe  judgment  of  bis  roastci 
to  a  aboemaker!  He,  and 
pired  tu  carry  this  resolve  iot 
e  old  man  how  to  broach  tb 
ir  tbe  head-master's  inevitabi 
^er  occe  threatened  to  flog  a  gi: 
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tio  had  coma  to  b«ga  half-holiday  i 
f  the  Bhoemnker'a  application.  Boy 
p  the  exclaoiatioa  of  "  Od's  mj  li 
)  furious  a  demonstration  of  phjiii 
>nDd  discretioD  the  triser  part  of  i 
bondoaed,  and  Coleridge  remainf 
le  dignity  of  a  Grecian.  He  left  i 
790,  and  waa  entered  at  Jesus  Ci 
le  following  Febroary.  He  waa  t 
Wo  must  harry  orer  his  Cambt 
ear  he  gained  Sir  William  Bron 
the  Slafe  Trade."   ItisaBpectme 

0  way  remarkable.  He  wrote 
illed  his  "  finest  Greek  poem,"  li 
nued  in  reeidence  at  Jesns  CoUf 
.ored  by  some  disappointment,  ac 
ridge  without  an  exeat,  for  Lond 
Jisted  in  tbe  15th  Light  Dragoom 
omberbacke  (Cottle  gives  the  na 
itch,  bat  he  blunders  after  his  fasl 
une  was  taken  from  a  shop  in  Lino 
id  it  is  not  impoBBible  (though  I  h 
vn)  that  the  first  Christian  name  i 
ubrey's  "  Captain  Silas  Taylor."  ' 
too  well  known  to  need  repetitioi 
■  Latin  and  Greek  betrayed  bis 
irered  by  some  of  his  family  or  f 
e  infirmary  of  the  barracks  at  Hoi 
scharged  on  April  10,  1794.  He  i 
'idge  the  same  month,  and  to  have 

1  the  following  Juno  Coleridge  viaj 
quaintance  of  Bobert  Soathey,  n 
lie  friendship  tbtia  formed  betwe 
l;t«rs  lasted  till  Coleridge's  death 
ising  from  some  act  or  default 
uarterljf  Reviea.  In  Angost  or 
ppointment  to  meet  Soathey  at  E 

Bath,  but  it  does  not  appear  tlu 

•26,  p.  21.  t26,  p.  38. 


tloTte  on  B.  visit  to  friemls  in 
Sheffield,  Msncbester,  and  Lirei 
obtain  Bubscriben  to  n  period  i< 
entitled  The  Walchaan.  On  Ui 
Joseph  Strntt,  tbe  father  of  Li 
the  teBtimon;  of  Mrs.  Scliiminel 
the  four  oharaoteriBtica  of  n&tu 
Charles  Ltojd,  a  brainsiok  jou 
poet,  and  olhcn.  During  liia  ab 
ennui  of  tbe  cottage  insupportabti 
onBedcliffHill,  Bristol,  and  then 
from  Liverpool  to  ber  bedside, 
porerty  which  was  thenceforth  t 
now  commenced  witli  a  Tengea 
delenniued  to  do  his  duty  by  li 
■a  by  the  hero  himself,  finds 
peculiar  training  of  the  juvenile 
discipline  for  the  correolion  of  I 
very  hard  to  hold  the  balance 
wife.  It  always  is  hard  to  be  ji 
marriage.  For  mjself  I  declini 
has  not  yet  arrived — if  arriTe  il 
judgment  on  Ihia  remarkable  be 
"Tlien  at  the  bala 
We  never  oan 


However,  once  for  all,  let  me  ai 
tain  intervals,  Coleritige  never  c 
At  one  time  Suuthcy,  poor  as 
bee,  wilh  a  wife  and  children 
Coleridge's  wife  and  children  t 
of  all  the  parties  involved  in  Co 
Sonthey  and  big  poor  wife  are 
loved.  How  nittttew  could  ha 
say :  for  assuredly  Coleridge  <n 
of  work  than  that  he  actnallf 
posterity  seemed  to  be  very  wel 
gOme  inscrutable  way  "  it's  all  i 
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The  Watchman,  like  almost  everything  Coleridge  attempted, 
prored  a  miserable  failure.  The  first  number  was  published  on 
March  1,  1796,  and  it  expired  with  the  tenth  number,  viz.,  that  of 
May  13.  In  March  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  removed  from  Red- 
cliff  Hill  to  Oxford  Street,  Kingsdown.  He  drew  his  maintenance 
from  Cottle,  the  Bristol  bookseller,  doing,  it  must  be  owned,  very- 
scant  work  for  very  liberal  pay.  Cottle  published  Coleridge's  first 
Tolume  of  poems  early  in  April.  According  to  the  poet's  own  view, 
his  *'  Religions  Musings  "  were  a  certificate  of  high  merit.  In  each 
of  two  letters  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey 
(dated  April  Ist  and  11th),  he  says,  "  I  rest  all  my  poetical  credit 
on  the  *  Religions  Musings.' " 

Coleridge   now  bethought  him  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 

wolf  from  the  door  by  his  ovin  personal  exertions.     Three  schemes 

were  soon  on  foot,  of  which  the  one  entailing  the  least  exertion  on 

liis  part  was  actually  realized.    In  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge 

vijited  Darley,  near  Derby,  where  a  negotiation  was  opened  for 

Coleridge  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  sons  of  a  Mrs.  Evans. 

It  came  to  nothing.     After  visiting  Oakover,  Ham,  and  Dovcdale, 

they  left  Darley,  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes,  of 

Moseley,  near  Birmingham,  at  which  town  Coleridge  preached  on 

Faith  to  a  Unitarian  congregation.     Here  he  again  met  Charles 

LlOTd. 

In  September  Coleridge,  leaving  his  wife  at  Kingsdown,  once 
inor(?  visited  Birmingham.  He  seems  to  have  stayed  with  the 
Lloyds  of  Bingley  Hall,  with  a  view  to  Charles  Lloyd — who  was  a 
young  man  of  fine  poetic  genius,  but  in  extremely  delicate  health — 
being  don\esticated  with  him  at  Kingsdown. 

While  here  the  news  arrived  that  Mrs.  Coleridge  had,  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  presented  him  with  a  son.  He  hurried  back  to 
Bristol,  taking  Charles  Lloyd  with  him.  Matters  had  changed  in 
liii!  absence :  Southey  had  returned  from  Portugal  to  claim  his 
bride  ;  and  the  ideal  pantisocratic  colony  had  received  the  addition 
of  one  who  was  to  inherit  no  little  of  Coleridge's  poetic  genius,  and 
a  great  deal  of  his  weakness.  This  child  was  christened  David 
Hartley,  after  the  famous  author  of  the  "  Observations  on  Man," 
who  at  that  time,  jointly  with  Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  poet 
Bowleg,  shared  the  bulk  of  Coleridge's  hero-worship.* 

•  Coleridge's  other  children,  whoso  names  occur  seldom  or  never  in  the 
published  biographies,  were  Sara,  born  at  Bristol ;  and  Derwent,  born  at 
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Mr.  DBDiel  Staart,  and  be  began  to  i 
H«  must  have  retaroed  with  the  Wi 
stayed  there  til)  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  i 
Birmingham  had  been  Bmall ;  the  Ui 
of  Priestley,  found  Coleridge's  doctri 
sical,  and  also  probably  tinged  with 
ceeded  better  at  Sheffield.  At  tt 
Bristol,  Coleridge  had  made  a  lame 
to  Shrewsbury,  as  candidate  in  soci 
Whatever  may  hare  been  his  design 
on  learoiag  that  the  Messrs.  Wedj 
pension  of  £150  a  year.t 

On  SepUmber  IGtIj,  1798.  Colei 
Wordsworth  sailed  from  Yarmoatt 
on  the  19tb,  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  a 
poets  wore  introdnced  to  the  brolhe: 
Ebeliog.  A  few  days  later  they  i 
fireater  Klopslock,  with  whom,  hoi 
pointed.  Doubtleas  Elopstock  had  . 
his  merits  ;  but  much  of  the  disappo 
to  the  want  of  an  aicquato  medium  of 
left  for  En|{laod  on  September  27 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  acquirin 
iDR  Ilia  acquaintance  with  German  c( 

In  my  opinion  De  Quincey  has  exe 
ance  with  German.  During  the 
residence  in  Germany  a  bard-workin 
a  paaaable  Bcquaintaace  with  the  1 
his  first  year  at  college,  wa*  never  a 
this  time  he  was  physically  iacapab! 
so  Tast  an  Hcquirement.  Hia  Tenioi 
teems  with  mistakes  of  translation,  ' 
original  poetry.  I  suspect  he  knew 
Latin  ;  hut  he  had  acquired  auffieiei 
(donbtless  with  mote  or  less  difficult 
Italy. 

Coleridge  returoed  to  England  oi 

•  39,  p.  4B6.  1 16, 

X  Id,  patiim,  and  1 


itij  itatefl  tbat  "  towards  1 
m,  and  returned  a  strict  T 
England."  This  extroor 
oaed.* 

iVe  leom  from  Lamb  the 
apital,  acted  like  a  spell  01 
casual  passer  throoKli  tb 
Dtration !  "  Ao.t  It  was 
Honnslow  Barraoks.  St 
ist  the  fascinatioD,  bat  o 
am  after  the  angel's  disi 
on  have — 

"  Thought  him  still  sp« 
is  gift  of  speech  was  in 
ebted  to  Mr.  D.  Stuart 
■ervice  in  the  Chriatmaa 
be  House,  where  a  large 
re  assembled,  and  "  so  lirt 
I  gentlemen,  partioutarlj  0 
I  vented  general  conreriiat 
1  oat  of  the  house."  The 
tanoe  of  some  of  the  inms 
raliticB,  poetry,  religion, 
<  most  [i.e.,  more]  dexterc 
ledilj  confoaed  and  snbdi 
IS  of  the  Wedgewoods," 
Ider,  if  not  a  wtwr  manl^ 
)f  Coleridge's  extraordint 
idame  De  Stael  called  h 
\logne,  we  have  several 
bdin's,  whif;h  is  certainly 
'  The  orator  rolled  himsel 
restrained  indnlgence  to 
iteness  and  originality  was 

Jaent  periods  did  it  flan 
:e  with  nnhesitating  and 
Qrer  of  Coleridge  was  rat 
was  generally  and  satiifa 
Coleridge,  as  Cowper  has 

•  38,  pp.  87—80. 


Coleridge's  rarlj  poetical  effbi 

lo  promiae  ofliia  future  exeelleot 

>r  bia  marrellous  poetic  genim  a 

ind  those  "  To  s  friend  who  had 

ao  more  poetry."    From  tlie  la 

might  have  been  written  by  the  i 

Dream,"  or  the  anthor  of  "  Comu 

"  On  B  bleak  rock,  midwaj 

There  gtsndi  a  lone  and  i 

Whole  aged  branohc*  to 

Make  Bolemn  muiio :  plu 

Ere  jet  the  anwholeiomi 

And  weeping,  wreaths  it 

ThfD,  in  the  outakirtt  wl 

Pick  atinking  heebane,  ai 

Of  nightahade,  or  iti  red 

Tbeee  with  stopped  nosti 

Enit  in  nioe  intertexlarC: 

Th«  illiutrioui  brow  of  8 

t.  e.,  tbe  brow  of  that  nobility  w 

propriety,  made  an  excisemnn  o 

these  lines,  like  ell  worthy  poetr 

mosir,  which  is  here  lo  master] 

writer  of  tbe  nhle  critique  in  BU 

followiog  remarke  ■.— "  The  sudd 

and  shade,  wiiio'i  moonlight  or 

landscapp,  appeared  to  represec 

both  powers  ; "  vis.,  "  the  powe 

reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 

ofgirieg  the  interest  of  novelty  I 

alion."    "  These  are  tbe  poetry  i 

itaelf(toirbiohofnsldonot  leco 

that  a  teriea  of  poems  might  bi 

one,  tbe  iueidents  and  agents  w 

natural ;  for  the  second  olasi  I 

ordinary  life."    He  wa*  Urns  I< 

poem  belonging  Ui  the  fonner 

Ancient  Mariner,"  the  second  wi 

These  two  master  pieces  belaii 
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"Tlio  Ancient  Manner"  aii< 
r  irliat "  Uniline"anJ  ''Siutram 
loiTcd  thftC  neither  oT  those  p^em 
■TJudine."  Coleridge  mutt  never 
>ihed  lii»  ttiougUte  in  a  fur  noble 

iTould  AttribaUi  tlie  producliou  of  each  poems  to  tli 
Dpium,  or  laudanum,  ibould  consider  that  of  tli 
o  have  habitually  eaten  opium  or  drunk  landanuin 
Iftreu  ui  an  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  a  "  Christ  ibel. 
irg  poem*,  and  on  "  Geneviere,"  redtg  tbo  iplendii 
Coleridge  HB  e,  poet.  His  own  claim  to  origioalil^ 
of  rbjthm,  must  be  disallowed.  Id  the  Preface  t< 
be  eDameratea  bis  "  new  principle,  namclf,  that  o 
acceoti,  not  the  sjliablei.  Though  the  Litter  maj 
in  to  ttrelre,  yet  in  each  line  the  accenta  vill  be  foun< 
IT."    Tbn»— 

"  Is  tbe  iifght  eUU7  and  dirkP 
Tbt  night  is  eb£llj,  but  nit  dark." 

"  '  '  'or  the  Mren  (jllshles  of  the  one,  and  thi 
bot  four  accents.  All  the  same,  it  cm 
both  lines  are  Lndistinguiahable  from  prosr 
lay  be  likened  to  many  in  the  "Paraditi 

self  of  this  brief  but  emphalic  praise  o 
hristabel '  there  is  one  splendid  passaKS  oi 
Ls  if  a  great  poem  fould  be  judged  by  it: 
aet  by  its  gems !  However,  speakiuj;  o 
ia    right.       The  passage    is    singularlj 

ay  had  b««n  frimdi  ia  youth  t 
ng  toBSUM  can  poiion  truth  i 
7j  lives  in  realms  above )  - 
loniy  ;  and  yonth  i>  vain  i 
tith  with  one  we  love 
ke  madneu  in  the  brain. 
ihanoed,  as  I  diTina, 
I  and  Bir  Leoline. 

•  20,  p.  69. 


Eocb  spske  vordi  < 

And  iDBult  to  hu  b 

Thoy  pirled— ne'er 

Bat  neTcr  either  fo 

To  free  the  hoUov  1 

The;  itood  aloof,  tl 

Like  cliSs  wbiob  bi 

A  dreary  ten  now  t 

But  neither  hot,  n 

Shall  wholly  do  air 

The  marki  of  that ' 

To  nndentand  tbe  nature 

)eti7  we  muat  picture  him  i 

ward  riiion  of  the  inner  woi 

iked  by  the  oatwaTd  iigfal 

ihori«m  it  all  I  haTe  to  saj 

er  tit  outer  it  hut  a  meant  qf 

tarled  and  pirofoiuid-Bonled 

anght  with  Bpiritaal  ngenei 

'  Sin"),  it  wa<  instinot  with 

William  Blake  used  to  aa; 

w  angela  and  arcbangeU  ar 

ith  appropriate  insight,  asai^ 

infesBion  respecting  the  nebi 

Which  it  the  wcoai 
That  leeni  a  aword 
I  nerer  gated  upot 
Of  aome  rast  chair 
To  make  hmt  notfa 

Coleridge  was  fully  eanie 
okiug  at  objecti  of  nature,  w 
m  gUmmerinft  tliroogb  tlu 
■  leeking,  aa  it  were  tuking, 
ithin  me  that  already  and 
ling  new.  Eren  when  tha' 
waja  an  obscure  feeling,  as 
rakening  of  a  forgotten  or 
he  grtalnttt  of  Cohridge  ai 
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IS  CHBISTIANITY  OPPO£ 


X  Hi.VE  already,  in  a  prerioi 
ChmtiaDity  is  not  oppOBed  to 
reviuwiiig  a  few  of  the  arsunK 
haTe  taken  the  oppaBJtc  Hid«  of 

T.  0.  J.  contends  for  the  < 
relation  to  Cliristianitj  as  bei 
conglomerate  of  forms  of  chuT 
religion  of  Cliriit  have  arraoge< 
leariag  "CbristlineaB"  out  alt< 
tiauity  liaa  done  for  tlie  increa 
and  tratli.  The  fom  nothing, 
done,  all  tlie.  And  it  ia  the  CI 
CbristiaDB  nhich  is  the  only  m 
groBB.  T.  O.  J.  is  right  when  h 
accomplishes  all  this  evil,  not  t 
of  this  is  that  so  many  memberi 
upon  it  as  a  mere  form,  instead 
and  merciful  God,  and  sinful  at 
be  charged  with  destroying  lo 
good  movements,  Far  contra 
Christianity  is  most  calculated 

As  for  C.  W.  P.,  I  deny  tha 
with  DO  godliness  in  their  hear 
Christianity,  in  disappointment 
bring  them  comfort,  and  the  pof 
those  who  profess  their  faith  i 
Question  any  truly  religious  1 
derive  their  comfort  and  fortitu( 
and  they  will  answer  from  Chris 
the  service  of  a  Saviourwhohaa 
■nd  «Bsbed  awar  sH  their  sins  ' 

The  objection  of  C.  W.  P.  on 
occasioned  by  Christianity  maj 


L        IB  cHsunuiiij  I 

a  woril,  it  u  tbe  Boul  o: 
1  clieen  the  abodei  of  i 
Daa  then  a  faith  which  1 
its  belieTert,  which  ha 
tual,  and  pbytical  welfai 


Pbossisb  dependa  npo 
rpoM  of  life.  It  ia  not : 
;ht  way  towarda  the  bea 
a  wruDK  direotioD  will 
.Ua  howerer  lamelj  tow 
ma  win  come  aearer  to 
Ihe  futer  he  procaeds, 
;ht  iHoe  of  the  qneatit 
lat  ia  meant  bj  hnman  ] 
Human  life  ia  an  «nd 
Ip'egated  in  an  iodivida 
the  attainment  of  the 
le  end,  therefore,  the  a 
Ifare.  Anything  that 
sry  infringement  of  li 
ppineai.  To  attain  to  i 
happineaa  pouible  to  u 
achiere  this,  we  *a  far  lo 
healthy  happinejs,  maki 
Bteeting  facoltiea  prove 
ht,  flight,  Talaeleia  thin 
Chriatianity  givei  ua  fal 
life.  It  preaohea  the 
ppineas,  and  it  affirma 
raooal  welfare  and  the 
)  to  which  belierara  in 
mee  people  an  found  i 
p  which  their  bearta  fea 
in  iia  heyday.  They  m< 
nga  of  the  world  aa  if  t 


\M  II  CBXISI  B  USiail   DPOM  XABTU   TO  >■ 

»j  ui,  that  our  Ufa  maj  be  hMlthful  and  useful.    The  true  miaion 
it  man  ia  not  to  bang  looac  to  all  tie*  of  home,  kindred,  aad  rrieadi ; 
t  not  to  set  at  nought  the  cnstoma  and  lava,  the  aasociatiom  and 
ijmpathiea  of  our  a|^  and  time ;    net  to  live  an  unreiiating  life 
rhaterer  ma;  aiiail  ua,  and  not  to  part  with  life  or  happintM  or 
nfluence  williout  a  itmggle.    We  have  neither  the  office,  the  aim, 
lor  the  lUktainment  He  had ;  and  when  we  set  inch  a  modal  before 
la,  we  are  willingly  though  atapidlj,  letting  before  na  the  impoa- 
lible.  This  is  follj  at  anj  time,  but  above  all  ia  it  follj  in  connection 
vith  human  eondect  and  under  the  common  eonditiona  of  hnoiBa  life. 
Chriatianity  ia  opposed  to  human  progrea*,  too,  bj  its  diatractinf; 
nfloence  upon  the  mindand  character.   It  condemns  all  the  intcreaia 
>f  life  and  earth  aa  worthleai ;  aometimea  decries  them  aa  wicked. 
[t  repreaenta  life  as  a  mere  trifle,  and  all  that  can  be  done  ot 
mdnred  on  earth  aa  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  when  oompared 
villi  the  life  to  which  it  points  as  the  inheritance  of  thoae  who 
)a*e  endure.d  tribalatiDn  and  affliction — niPr>  ehosenthem.    Thiiii 
I  great  evil.    It  misleada  men,  and  makes  tb 
;hose  who  profess  to  pare  the  way  to  heaven 
[  cannot  inbscribe  to  the  goapel  accord  in; 
"Georgioa"  claims  assent— "that  a  bad  prii 
radioaU;  an  institution  "  {p.  ISO).    We  belier 
nay,  we  go  Farthsr,  and  affirm  that  even  a  { 
ipplied  doe*  great  tTil,  and   exercises  at 
influecce.  For  example,  "  Georgiua"  defends 
leeution  hai  been  defended  as  an  evidenc 
linmau  aoula.    Christianity  has  bcco  nted 
Rortd,  and  claims  credit  for  much  good  atl 
&B  history  and  eiperience  testify,  it  has  b 
Inrncea  to  hnman  progress. 


[8  CHBISrS  BBION  UPON  EABTH  TO  BE  A  SPIBITirAL 
OB  A  TEMPOBAL  OHB-OE  BOTHP 

TKHFOEIL. — IV. 

Yoox  correspondent  L.  M.  D.  i*  entitled  to  grei 
ibr  the  faimesa  of  apirit  which  he  diaplajs  and  for  % 
irhioh  he  haa  eonducted  his  argument.  Ha  ia  nevei 
in  my  opinbn,  both  in  his  oonoluaiooa  and  in  hia  metl 


S«8  II  < 

Pustng  by  i  K 
worUi  while  eithe: 
that  "  God  doM  ii< 
Ac.,  tre  derelopmi 
what  "  tiie  Mune  i 
ment  by  SHnmin 
plan  of  mui't  rei 
repeat  Himaelf ,"  i 
that  nothini;  hu  1 
tioo  Aat  the  tem 
development  of  1 
doenmenti "  nude 
fnllf  aoocoDplnbei 

In  fpite  of  a  tf 
an  opponent,  vhi 
that  the  Moond  pi 
eommencee, "  Fai 
ThJa,  now,  oonrej 
hoverer,  n»j  be 
may  be  clear  to  oi 
■piioK  aeuon."  ( 
Tben, "  Jenu  cam 
that  Jtiui  came 
Then, "  And  the  n 
TIB."  That  ia,  this 
the  rabieqnent  n 
"  the  harvest  is  to 
gathered  into  the 
the  above  qnotatic 
oontaina  an  aigun 
Chriit  upon  earth 

The  third  parai 
of  the  doctrine  ol 
it,  BO  that  if  I  am 
eaie  I  am  willing' 
oat  to  mv  friend  ' 
prison-honie  of  o 
imivene  of  God  ii 

IfL.M.D.,  or 
that  eaob  a  dreary 


oaOBT  THB  CI 


OUGHT  THE  CHU 

ATT] 

Tn  anaweriog  tlie  que 
one,  "  Ought  the  Church 
diBe*labtiahm«Dt  ctrriei 

That  the  Church  as  by 
needs,  I  think,  little  to  p 

The  Eatabliihed  Chur 
bat  a  iDftll  proportion  ol 
ratea.  and  Rranta  whie! 
directlj  or  indirectlf  fro 
qnently  uphold  the  SM 
number  enjoy  the  benefit 
a  large  aectioo  of  the  peo 
not  enjoy,  bat  do  not  irat 
politic,  and  opposed  to  th 
is  a  matter  of  ironder  tha 
midat  aa  a  State  Church, 
the  better,  not  only  on  tl 
the  OBuae  of  religion  itael 

DiseBCabliabment  of  t 
religtona  thooght  and  act 
general  role,  niioistera  i 
greater  degree  of  seal  i 
brethren  who  ait  beneath 
cause  of  this  ia  not  far  to 
that  his  stipend  is  sure,  v 
Dther  hand,  the  Disienti 
patient,  and  acceptable  di 
peconiary  position  of  his 
former  knows  he  is  inde 
Dongregstion  seldom  see 
latter  aims  at  attaining  an 
foaterbg  ita  religious  th 
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Cbsibtuxttx  is  not  t 
it  ii  U)  integral  portion  < 
tram  tbe  Churoh;  it 
•onfaderaoj  or  brotherbi 
people.  Every  man  wl: 
flnence,  ia  &  member  of  t 
Strte  is  also  A  membei 
Mnie — ohildrer.  of  the  1 
Hit  Bon,  tnd  deproding 
holj  life.  Tbe  Cbureh 
agenoiea,  bat  onlj  co-< 
iDdiriaible.  What  tbe 
beoomei,  that  the  Cbnrc 
of  the  people  in  Furlia 
of  the  diaeitabliabmeiit 
the  Bute  in  its  Cbriati 
penonaU;  preferred  Ct 
Chriatiui  life,  and  all  hii 
fpTVa  to  and  bestowed  o 
State  is  all  bat  coineid 
people  of  the  conalrf , 
Churoh  «nd  State;  and 
idigioiu  KoncoDformitj 
of  the  Christian  respoi 
the  oheritie*,  tbe  miiai 
on  ordinanoea,  are  the  o 
ainoe  every  penoB  of  n 
it  &  number  of  tbe  9tai 
to  briDK  both  State  an 
dirine  life,  of  which  tl 
example. 

"  The  powera  that  be 
the  chosen  repreeentativ 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  in  wl 
"  fear  God,  honour  tbe 
out  we  better  do  all  thri 
that  the  brotherhood  shi 
fear  of  Qod  is  laugbt  a 


2f4  OUOHT  THX  CBITSoa  TO  Bl 

if  it  wen  diiest&bliahed,  it  would  be 
conftuioa  would  eaiue. 

I  am  not  mnch  conceraed  about  th( 
I  hold  that  the  endowments  of  the 
gifU  bcBtowed  hj  the  lealona  and  goc 
in  the  hands  of  suecesaire  generation 
tors ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  voul 
of  trusteeship  to  disendow  the  Churc 
anj  of  the  ohnrches  of  Dissenters  c 
their  buildings  and  fnnds,  their  bene& 
gifts  of  the  people  put  under  adminisi 

The  Church,  as  estshlished,  it  but 
gifts,  benefsotions,  and  devisemeats  ' 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  miintainii: 
and  effeotiTs  home 'mission  sriness  of 
the  laws  which  gorern  it  are  onlj  the 
for  the  better,  purer,  and  more  efft 
duties  of  the  Chaich. 

Any  provision  made  by  rolontary 
■cription,  bequejt,  Jtc,  for  the  erectic 
of  any  church,  is  liable  to  every  ot 
against  the  endowments  of  tho  Chu 
will  is  roferred  to,  the  terms  of  snbsci 
law  is  invoked,  the  State  is  just  as  n: 
that  church  on  whose  behslf  the  inte 
doaument  is  pleaded  as  it  is  in  regari 

IV.  When  the  Church  was  acts 
Eebellion,  in  which  such  good  and  pi 
Fym,  Hampden,  Falkland,  Ac.,  had  | 
fiall  did  not  secure  unity  and  peace. 
renewed  division,  contention,  dissem 
and  all  uncharitableness,  which  Is 
destroyed  by  the  multitude  of  its 
temeome  persecutions. 

V.  The  Church  is  not  only  the  olc 
it  is  also  a  home-mission  institution, 
a  place  of  worship  in  eseh  pariah,  an 
for  difiiuion.  Its  establishment  mi 
pve  attendance  to  the  ordinances  of 
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ooonsellor  and  a  friend.  To  diaestablisli  the  Churoh  would  be  to 
defraud  the  pious  donors  of  Church  livings,  to  rob  the  poor,  and 
to  laj  violent  hands  on  what  has  been  consecrated  to  holy  uses  by 
the  Christian  liberality  of  previous  times. 

VI.  In  all  things  some  point  or  standard  requires  to  be  fixed, 
as  that  from  which  we  are  to  start,  to  reckon,  or  to  compare  with. 
As  a  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  of  ministerial  duty  and 
responsibility,  of  worship  and  of  social  influence,  the  Church  has 
many  uses ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  its  position, 
BUBtained  in  its  efforts,  maintained  in  its  integrity,  and  brought 
i&to  conformity  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
It  would  be  as  wrong  to  disestablish  the  Church  as  it  would 
be  to  disregard  the  will  and  testament  of  those  who  had  left 
their  money  to  pious  purposes  and  holy  designs.  E.  C.  M. 


IfiTOTisiTB  Books  ov  Gbxat  Mbv.— Sir  Henry  Lawrence  prised  above 
tU  other  eompositions  Wordsworth's  "  Oharaoter  of  the  Happy  Man ;  " 
^Ifieri  attributed  his  passion  for  literature  to  reading  Plutarch's  "  Lives ; " 
^luiime  Boland  carried  this  same  work  to  eboroh  with  her,  and  read  it 
sweptitioasly  during  the  service;  Milton's  favourite  books  were  Homer, 
<^  and  Euripides  ;  while  Pitt's  favourite  work  was  Milton's  "  Paradise 
lost."  Burke's  favourites  were  Demosthenes,  Milton,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Touog ;  Curran's  fikvourite  was  Homer,  which  he  read  through  once  a 
jear ;  Dante's  favourite  was  Virgil ;  Comeille's  was  Luoan ;  SchUlei^s  was 
Sbakspere ;  Ghray's  was  Spenser ;  Coleridge's  were  Collins  and  Bowles ; 
Macanlaj,  Garlyle,  Brougham,  Byron,  Tennyson,  have  alike  admired 
Dante  ;  Bobert  Hail  and  Sydney  Smith  also  reverenced  the  great  Italian, 
^the's  favourite  volume  was  Spinoza's  '*  Ethics  ; "  Marshal  Blucher's 
faTOTirite  book  was  Klopstock's  "Messiah;"  Napoleon's  were  Ossian, 
"The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso;  Wellington's  were 
"Odeon;»»  Bishop  Butler,  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations;"  Hume's 
"Ootti's  Commentaries ; "  and  Keats  and  Cowley  favoured  the  "  Taerie 
Queen." 
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»  OBBATICnT  OR  EVOLUT 
PBBTATION  ( 


"Etkbb  contnoto  into  comet 
voiMi  oohen  in  lystonw,  nid  in 
gemu  thej  contain,  «o  •■  to  bi 
■nination."  ThuH  write*  "  W.  G 
the  Sritith  Controvertialut.  Hei 
tad  other  onimBla  had  their  orij 
lominouB  milt-  Mr.  Barwio  affli 
the  orgasie  beinga  which  have 
deiceoded  irom  some  one  prime 
first  bteatlied  by  the  Creator,"  an 
"  m>t  alone  tke  eiqniBite  and  won 
body,  bnt  that  of  the  hutoan  mil 
and  all  their  phenomena, — vere  c 
thoie  who  beliere  in  that  dootrinf 
in  the  ebore  itatementB  we  wish 
remind  them  of  a  few  facta,  with 
inqnire  how  sucb  tactt  can  be  ri 
maintuB.  If— -aB  the  adTocatex  o 
genera  and  apecies  of  organisms  h. 
exiatiuf;  otganiamB  of  a  timpler  i 
tivijiUr  organiama  being  in  tilce 
wore  timple,  and  ao  on  till  we  ai 
■imple  ttatm  which  were  the  preg 
■iBtpIe  form  whicb  vaB  the  pregei 
KK  die  feOowing  faeta  to  be  aecoi 

In  the  lower  claBBca  of  organii 
multiplication.  Sappoaing,  then, 
an  organic  cell,  multiplying  itaelf 
fbrther  snppoie  that,  amongst  t 
this  procesB,  a  pair  continued  to 
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oeeiured  in  wliioh  two  pairs  adhered,  this  process  contmaing  till 
manj  pairs  ding  together,  the  adhering  cells  having  their  walls 
thinned  and  their  contents  thickened,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
muUiiiide  of  generations,  the  cell-walls  became  atrophied,  and  the 
thickened  maaa  formed  sarcode,  or  rodimental  flesh,  being  a  jelly- 
like sobatonoe,  of  whieh  the  simplest  animals  are  entirely  com- 
posed, the  amceba  amongst  them.  We  thus  get  the  amoaba.  Bat 
if  all  oi^gftiiisms  hare  been  eyolved  from  one  primordial  form,  other 
eells  proseediog  from  the  same  original  cell  have  become  merely 
attached  together  in  long  strings,  retaining  the  cell-walls  of  their 
psimaiy  thickness,  and  becoming  at  the  end  of  a  multitude  of 
genextttions  developed  into  one  of  the  confesYoid  algsD,  manifesting 
no  tfrideuoe  of  either  yolition  or  voluntary  motion,  of  both  which 
the  ftmoabit  manifests  decided  evidences.  How  is  it  that  the  mere 
ohUt^ration  of  the  cell-walls  and  the  conversion  of  the  cell-contents 
into  jelly  should  develop  in  the  creature  a  will  P 

Again,  according  to  the  evolution  theory,  the  amcebse  must  have 
become  in  the  course  of  time  converted  into  foraminiferse  and  poly- 
^^fltinse,  by  becoming  encrusted  with  either  carbonate  of  lime  or 
silica;  yet,  at  the  present  time,  naked  amoebs  are  produced,  and 
vhen  j>laoed  in  water  containing  either  silica  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
never  aittempt  to  form  for  themselves  a  shell  which,  according  to 
atkb  evolution  theory,  the  ancient  naked  amoebse  must  have  done. 

Aeoording  to  the  evoln^on  theory  we  ought  to  And  in  the  course 
of  long  ages  some  very  decided  improvement  in  the  breed  of  the 
feraminifers  and  poly  cystine.  Yet,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  foraminifer»  discovered  in  the  oldest  of  the  sedimentary  rocks 
eonslziieted  a  dwelling  much  larger  and  more  elaborate  than  any 
of  those  formed  by  the  present  race  of  foraminiferee.  So  the  fossil 
species  of  polycystins  are  more  perfect  in  their  forms  than  the 
species  now  living,  giving  no  evidence  of  that  improvement  which 
the  evolution  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

So  with  reptiles.  In  past  ages  this  class  of  animals  attained  an 
extraordinary  development.  Yet  the  stronger  reptiles  have  perished 
and  the  weaker  survive.  So  with  the  megatherium,  the  mastodon, 
and  other  .gigantic  quadrupeds.  These  have  perished,  while  other 
species  of  the  most  delicate  constitution  have  kept  their  race  aUve 
to  the  preaent  time.  The  simplest  and  feeblest  of  organisms  are 
still  produced  in  abundance  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  improvement ;  whereas,  according  to  the  evolution  theory* 


Bbonld  have  expected  i 
:«  of  the  earth. 
According  to  tlie  eTolatii 
;  loctal  waspB  aod  beei 
ow  then  ia  the  great  dii 
»)UDted  for  while  there 
m  and  Btructure?  If  all 
»  are  we  to  explnia  th 
idnce  DO  vorkere  thenu 
i  neitB  of  other  BpecieB 
lich  thej  8t«al  in  the  pn 
Dce  iDto  the  iDsect  state, 
their  captors,  while  th< 
pace  of  ground  around 
w  the  seeds  of  a  peculi 
rourite  food.  Al!  these 
d  a  distinct  origin,  spec 
itincts.  And  as  manj  c 
wctlj  opposed  the  one  t 
abable  that  thej  were 
me  ineect.  It  ie  a  poi 
nations  arise  bj  slow 
th  eyes  to  the  same  aid( 
probable,  especially  as 
only  accomplished  halfi 
e  doctrine  of  evolution. 
it  that  it  has  never  yet 
tnre  as  the  actual  origi 
ileriala,  thongh  various 
ide  to  ascertain  it. 
All  water,  and  even  the 

large  qnantity  the  rod 
TelopmcDt.  It  Las  als< 
lid  or  liqnid,  exert  a  p( 
CBied  61  m  of  atmospbt 
lerefore  the  very  vesai 
perimenting,  may  have 
ntaining  ihe  ul ready  fori 
90  been  eijieritnentally 
ring  organisms,  or  their 
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peratnre  of  boiling;  water.  The  rotatoria,  while  ia  the  encysted 
state,  may  be  reviTed  after  exposure  to  a  temperature  OTen  exceed- 
ing that  of  boiliDg  water,  provided  the  heat  be  not  too  suddenly 
applied.  Again,  it  being  proved  that  the  atmosphere,  in  its  ordinary 
state,  containa  multitudes  of  eggs  or  germs  diffused  throughout  its 
lower  strata^  it  follows  that,  in  the  processes  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  respiration*  those  eggs  or  germs  must  enter  the  respiratory 
system  of  liring  organisms,  and  thence  pass  into  their  circulation 
and  become  deposited  in  their  tissues.  The  fact  noticed  by  Pro- 
feasors  Lister  and  Tyndal),  that  air  expired  from  the  lungs  is 
absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  dust  or  germs,  shows  that  the 
germs  contained  in  the  inspired  air  have  all  been  absorbed  into  the 
organic  system. 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  paper  we  have  met  with  in  the  course 
of  our  recent  reading,  and  now  present  them  to  the  readers  of  the 
British  Controversialist,  belie? ing  as  we  do  that  they  clearly  show 
that  evolution  cannot  furnish  us  with  any  interpretation  of  nature, 
whereas  specific  creation  fully  accounts  for  the  phenomena  which 
catore  presents.  S.  8. 

EVOLUTION. — IV.  • 

Some  people  think  light  the  most  glorious  and  splendid  matter, 
wliether  material  or  intellectual.  They  seek  light,  and  they  expect 
ererything  to  be  made  sun- clear.  Do  such  people  ever  reflect  that 
if  day  had  always  beamed  upon  the  earth,  and  sunshine  illumined 
our  Ipathway  for  ever,  what  we  would  have  lost  by  the  supposed 
^in?  It  is  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  sunshine  and 
8^ow,  that  makes  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of 
the  earth  so  remarkable.  But  the  very  sun  in  its  blazing  brilliancy 
shuts  out  from  the  eye  the  bright  and  star-set  firmament  wherein 
the  constellations  in  their  myriadfold  diversity  reveal  the  infinity 
of  nature,  and  make  known  not  only  so  many  marvels  of  existence, 
but  originate  so  many  of  the  speculations  of  science.  If  we  can 
reckon  the  clusters  of  suns  and  systems  in  the  sphere  of  the  firma- 
ment by  millions  multiplied  by  millions,  it  is  because  the  night 
makes  possible  at  once  the  phenomena  and  the  suggestions  by  which 
they  ire  explained.  The  inquiries  elicited  by  the  results  of  the 
darkness  have  their  origin  in  the  darkness ;  and  who  can  tell  that 
^e  mystery  of  singular  mixture  of  light  and  darkness  in  which 
our  present  being  is  spent  has  not  a  compensating  influence  in  the 


n  IB  oiUTioir  OB  XTOLvnoir  tsk  smu 

:tmt7  of  Bpeonlttion  to  wbi 
fficnltiec  eonoenuiig  monl  i 
!Mjr,  and  are  often  Tegardec 
naing  them  to  tliink  nai 
surer  demonitratioii  the  mi 
e  wide  relationshipe  he  ht 
l-preruliDg  power  of  annehi 
r  from  a  perception  of  the 
id  settled  view  of  hnmin  n 
«ed  upon  us  by  on  imeial 
id  philoiophical  inreatigatic 
ogress  ss  well  >a  the  enjoyi 
e  posieutOD,  but  the  exeri 
at  giTei  health,  joj,  and  use 
re  of  mind  against  the  myat 
lubmiiuveneu  to  scioBoe 
nefioiolitj  to  onr  mental  ca 
il,  bnt  a  moral  bleeaing,  if  i 
Btigattve  proceis  by  which  ^ 
sial,  political,  and  religious 
tea  the  darkness  of  material 
matione,  and  we  are  noi 
lethcr  creation  or  erolatio 

AJl  the  writers  on  the  side  i 
pear  to  have  the  old  notioi 
ilosophers  of  the  lut  centoi 
>ngfatB  to  the  higher  concep 
ilosophirukl  speculations  of 
lerB,  who  have  Btriren  to  gi 
the  Deity  as  the  grind  i 
nne  pre- ordinations.  If  thi 
rond  system,  circling  on  it 
:ribed  to  them  by  istronou 
ieh  these  orbs  emit  we  are ; 
the  orbs  from  which  that 
tified  in  regarding  as  an  ii 
ich  all  these  sre  developed  I 
account  of  the  remoteness  i 
we  seek  in  the  light  of  stan 
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ihoiildire  not  wek  firam  the  stsn  an  expUnation  of  thamaelves, 
and,  looking  bajond  them,  diaaorar  trmoea  of  an  all-boaniiiiil 
J^oridenoa»  in  wlioae  mla  all  things  ara  inohidad ;  and  if  we  aza 
fed  to  oondnda  that  all  natore  is  a  thought  of  God^  a  realising  of 
ibe  infinite  Baalitx  whence  all  other  realitita  isane,  ahall  we  not 
rejoice  that  investigation  shows  ns  that  P 

Bxpenenoe  makea  known  to  us  certain  sensations ;  these  sensa- 
tions gnmp  thema^Tes  by  natural  processes  into  ideas  in  us  ;  these 
ideas  we  genezaliae;  and  from  these  generaliaations  we  deduce 
ssien^,— ttn  orderlj  arrangement  of  facts,  and  a  reasonable  expla- 
natiou  of  them.  Experience  is  the  painting  or  writing  which  oon* 
Kioasness  reada,  reflects  on,  and  comprehends  in  scienee.  Expe- 
nence  is  the  message  of  God  to  the  Spirit,  the  cipher  of  which  we 
leqoire  to  leam  and  interpret.  If  it  is  proper  to  pass  from  circle  -of 
iaterpratation  to  circle  of  interpretation,  fiom  the  innermost  cirde 
of  conscioiiBness  outward  to  experience  as  the  outer  correspondent  of 
cor  internal  impresmons,  to  ideas,  to  generalixatioDs,  to  laws,  ar- 
nngements,  and  science,  why  should  we  stay  there,  and  not  take 
the  further  atep  which  seems  requisite  to  bring  the  consciousness 
of  man  into  connected  relationship  with  the  consciousness  of  God, 
-"-from  physios  to  metaphysics  P 

We  seem  to  be  justified,  then,  in  seeking  an  explanation  of 
OAtnre,  and  in  striving  to  look  through  natiire  up  to  nature's  God. 
But  there  arises  thereupon  the  question  whether  we  should  seek 
&>d  m  natore,  or  nature  im  God.  The  creationists  think  that  they 
•pititnaliae  Deity  more  by  supposing  God  in,  yet  apart  from 
iistoie,  and  stigmatise  as  infidels,  pantheists,  or  atheists,  even  those 
who  regard  €k>d  as  resliaing  Himself  in  natxure  as  the  Xiord  **  in 
vhoBi  we  live,  mdmore,  and  have  our  being ; "  whose  yery  offiipring 
^d  issue  we  are,  ^being  the  very  ideas  of  God  made  real  by  His 
taential  power  aa  the  life  of  all.  The  theory  of  the  school  of 
philosophers  who  fisel  themselyes  able  to  reconoile  their  faith  with 
^  facts  of  science  may  perhaps,  in  this  form,  be  intelligible  to 
tlu)se  who  despise  the  evolutionary  theory  us  necessarily  infidel. 
God  is  at  once  the  one  sde  essence  and  source  of  all  life.  He 
iBsnifests  His  being  by  the  continuous  realization  of  His  ideas. 
^  He  is  an  infinite  Being,. and  infinite  in  His  actiyitiea,  an  infinity 
of  possibilities  arise  and  are  in  His  nature ;  these  realized  con- 
•iitite  what  we  call  natore,  which  is  the  ideas  of  the  Deity  evdiTed 
from  possibility  into  reality,  passed  by  His  intense  and  singular 


impotence  from  Hia  di 
rom  this  it  foUonv  that  i 
«i],  God'a  being  in  its 
eality  to  reality.  ITatnre 
aity  is  the  correBpondem 
iFnce,  Hil  thinkings  tslcii 
This  view  of  things,  thoi 
ids  evolution  u  the  sec 
ith,  and  science  as  the 
re  great  likelihood  that  e 
ne  explanation  of  nature. 
Perhaps  if  this  view  wen 
inlcers  into  nearer  relatio 
:.  F.  S.  (p.48)aa"theon 
telligent  will  of  the  Creal 
insidered  to  implj  the  To: 
iginative  power,  of  fixed 
'  nature,  so  that  they  cs 
lort  of  that  b;  which  the] 
>  the  real  difficulty,  and,  i 
<  drift  into  an  Brgumen 
e  origin  of  species,  than 
te  arbitrary  act  of  origi 

nltimate  perfection  in  i 
'  will.  Accepting  the  d 
ice  for  all  wrought  by  Ct 
triod,  and  rested  from  thi 
immonlj  meant  by  the  a< 
■e  compelled  into  dissei 
lem-selTes,  for  if  "God 
rer,"  such  an  access  of 
Msible  to  Him,  while  e' 
oald  give  ample  scope 
>wer  commanding,  regala 

F.  D.  T.  affirms  this  prop 
lange  or  eTolution  never 
links  we  must  account  f 
itnre  requires  accountiog 
[perienoe,  and  God  we  in: 
tture  or  throngh  spiritual 


BooliB  ma;  be  dtvided  into  ti 
I  reason,  and  those  for  tht 
Indea  bietoriea,  accounts  of 
ions,  and  those  aODttiDtnf;  ( 
icience  and  art.  It  is  the  du 
n  in  the  opeiationi  of  bit  i 
'inft,  and  forming  jadgment 
KB.  To  fully  acoomplieh  t 
I  truth— for  in  his  ]uiowled[ 
rect,  how  can  his  actions  P- 
icise  form.  They  must  oont 
jistinctioii  to  the  false  as  t 
Tully  or  no,  of  th«  matter  in  I 
lonrable,  irve.  And  a  great 
itioR  any  subjeot, — the  way 
Jie  the  idea  in  snch  pedantic 
rcely  any  but  logicians  can 
era,  flying  to  an  opposite  eitn 
taining  no  beauty  in  themBcl 
.ement  of  facts.  Frequentl 
le  of  travel,  aoconnts  of  othe: 
.h,  it  ii  BO  ex^geiated,  or  p( 
ier  altogether  a  wrong  conce; 
be  truth  only  partially  adher 
1  a  case  the  portion  of  truth 

the  same  reception  of  thi 
igh  they  may  be  untrue. 
[emoirs  of  great,  good,  an( 
duali  who  with  the  except! 
nary  minded  men,  are  amoi 
iterature  that  can  be  read, 
ire  precept ;  and  in  biograpli 
og  and  inexperienced,  shewin 
means  taken  by  them  of  trs 
it  with  difficulties  as  it  la  o: 
re  the  reader  those  weak  poL 
r  mistalcM  have  arisen,  wan 
Ur  error*. 
ext  we  have  the  boobs  of  the 

days  there  ia  little  left  on 
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ages) ;  and  yesrlf  comes  its  new  prodoi 
deductions,  philosophical,  political  t>; 
sermons ,  pamphlets,  jourualiBtic  egsBTi 
tilismanic  end  tbnumaturgic,  for  it  cai 
who  art  able  to  write  a  book,  which  or 
oftener,  there  is  a  man  gifted  to  do,  < 
name  citj-buildcr,  and  ineipresiibly  t 
conqueror  or  City  buroer !  Tbou,  too,  a 
but  of  the  true  sort,  namely,  over  the  d 
what  will  outlast  all  marble  and  metal, 
city  of  the  mind,  a  temple,  and  semini 
whereunto  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  will 


OK  THE  STUDY  OF  flISTC 

The  study  of  history  must  ever  he  att 
to  the  thoughtful  mind.  All  who  dei>iri 
with  human  natnre,  all  who  feel  an  inte 
in  reli|{ion ;  ail  who  admit,  to  any  exten 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  ia  man," 
what  in  the  past  ages  man  has  done,  and 
rienccd, — to  be  well  informed  about  hi 
destiny.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  trc 
careful  study  of  the  past.  Every  man, 
reputation  for  culture  and  intelligence,  m 
eren  if  liiatory  be  not  his  favourite  studj 
is  a  very  wide  one,  and  it  presents  to  th< 
of  variety  and  intricacy  which  is  apt  to 
pression  of  confusion.  Even  well-read 
judgment  is  not  eqiul  to  iheir  intelli 
sometimes  driven  to  look  on  histoij  as 
which  to  them  is  without  any  discovert 
feeling  of  perplesity  arises  in  connection 
most  prominent  historical  charactew,  sui 
Henry  VIII.,  or  Mary,  queen  of  Scotlai 
deeper  questions  .'of  history.  Whether 
monster,  whether  Mary  did  or  did  not 
are  questions  which  will  always  excite 
ingenuity  of  reaearoh  j  but  there  are 
entirely  separable  from  those  relating 
deeper  and  npreading  wider,  regarding 
divided  ;  and  their  strife  too  much  remii 


ttement  mty  be  found  ia  t! 
e  Eofcliih  R«fonn&iion. 
corded  bj  biBtorians  eqns 
Terae ;  and  the«e  jud^tmen 

interpretation  of  evente,  c 
r  contemporary  iavestigat 
erefore,  maj  be  ntilJEed,  s 
Btorian ;  and  the  drj  tabi 
it  light,  acquires  a  life  aoi 
If  there  ezifta  in  nome  qn 
ind  with  dates  sod  fact*,  1 
)iite  direetion,  which  on| 
leper  qnestioDS  of  bi«t«Tj 
■gaged,  in  the  early  part  0 
le  greatest  minde  in  Germi 
Mird  much,  even  in  our 
philosophy  of  history."  1 
e  have  no  sympathy  witli 
onld  decry  or  nnderTatne  i 
unber  of  minds,  disposed  t 
lan  calm  iDrestigation  and 
r  adopting  systems  whiol 
sqnaintance  with  facts,  j 
wdad  far  with  the  erectii 
ignn  to  test  the  qnatiij 
ans  seem  to  hare  yielded  I 
e  haTe  one  school  of  write 
id  BctioDB  some  divine  pi 
reat  factors  of  history,  « 
Oman  genius  and  human 
iws," — tbua  giving  us  "  th 
[amlef'P  We  are  apt 
pposed  to  each  other,  mus 
enerali cations,  thoogb  eai 
ntth.  Evidently  the  "  ph 
ced  of  correction,  and  in  a 
ad  eiaot  dates,  as  well  as 
hjsieal  science,  muat  play 

We  have  referred  to  two 
Mm  to  meet  the  stodent 


wuion  io  these  irords  of  ] 
ii  aleo  to  be  found  in  hU 
]  theraindoflbeHincere 
lence,  in  Bome  degree  at  I 
the  coBBcientioiu  ezacti 
obB  errant  &nd  reflect  ii 
rued  by  the  cod  template 
tme  philosopher.  Paeti 
inTeali^ation  of  cautet  to 
leai  irhich  underlie  nnd 
f  coune  we  cannot  ezpei 
iomplete  harmoDj  of  tt 
owed  on  men  "  a  divei 
noDj  might  be  obtained 
jiical  Btndent,  yet  at  Ii 

y- 

lie  demand  for  close  ■era 
ice  is  on  the  increase, 
of  literature  will  ever  pi 
otio  or  psjchologieal  cIbe 
I  Bs  the  CruaadeSt  the  He 
only  saj  that  it  require 
estion  of  that  rarer  genii 
nntiring  wing,  over  the  i 
le,  with  the  eagle  glance 
tboHe  depths  of  ideal  e 
•us,  jet  not  lawless  i 
lath.  Some,  indeed,  har 
iry  in  thia  its  deepest  im 
ioo  or  the  deep  spirit  i 
ned.  But  some  dedciei 
who  rentures  on  this  | 
Bssed  of  some  sparks  at 
DS,  and  which  shines  in  < 
erne  poet,  in  the  discovei 
ghts  of  the  real  pbilosopl 
nfortunately,  in  some  of 
ome  measure  of  true  gen 
yean,  to  bislorioal  stud! 
Mophicsl  spirit  in  its  tm 


Coiling 
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iHAESPEfllAN,  LiTSBlBT  A»t: 
BlBLIOl 
LiTKBAS:  research  and  bibli 
ore  pith  of  mind  &nd  ingeQi 
nagine  i  irhile  the  exceeding 
'ought  to  light,  b;  the  prying  e 
id  their  nriters,  is  apt  to  be  oTt 
et  to  those  gropers  in  the  I 
oae  anxious  BeircbcrB  tbroug 
er-du»ti;d  tomes,  tbo^e  eager  in 
rapi  of  letters,  of  despised  not 
ipers,  thesa  critics  of  phrasrs  i 
arks,  caligraphj  and  hioding 
lure  Laa  often  been  iadebtet 
■able  a  life  to  be  interpretec 
character  of  importance  to  be 
innecls  epoch  with  epoch  to 
ad  when  a  new  far-distant  sta 
>t  the  antiquary  delight  hia 
iDirerDing  one  of  earth's  «orl 
m  darkueas  of  the  hazy,  mazj 
amoiid-digt;er«  on  the  land, 
irTejora  liuvo  their  toil  apprec 
the  minea  of  knowledge,  the 
'  the  men  of  the  bygone  agca  a 
)t  absolulely  outwitted — by 
sraiatency  than  he,  the  new,  t 
le  present  lime,  "  Put  monej 
hioh  the  men  of  the  world  re- 
lat,"  while  ihemselTes  sre  but 
(  age  ml^jht  well  be  thoroug 
atimonj  to  the  imbecility  wi 


Idmb  that  they  too  and  tfa« 
u  duat ;  and  "  irhan  the  earl 
he  antiquarian  worm  will  te 
occeaa  tbaa  the  invettigator  i 
■bait  acquire  evidence  of  the 

a  done  f;ood  serrioe  by  h 
natBea,"  and  who  "out  of  ol 
itation,  not  of  jesterdaj,"  hi 
'  we  knoir  of  few  who  deaerv 
;  public  than  Jamea  Orchu 
and  iutelligent  coUector  of  ol 
Mt  iaborioua  collator  of  earl 
le  painatalfiDK  decipherer  o 
itio  aod  cultured  oF  the  seekei 
aotiquariaa  literature,  and  th 
of  the  EliEabetboD  drama  i 
Sbakaperianthat  he  ontahitu 
iBtrated  our  star  of  poets  wit' 
I.  His  researches  have  bee 
s  of  facta,  illustrations,  dooi 
%ablj  pursued  and  ably  en 
le  little  as  a  popular  literar 
e  iaeSable  charm  of  rarity  L 
iries,  he  has  for  the  most  par 
oductioaa  to  a  feir,  but  thes 
I,  by  and  by,  to  come  into  th 
they  have  acted  ob  preaerrer 
lieh  the  ({eneral  public  auppl; 
n  have  wrouj^ht  more  entbusi 
ir  love  of  gain,  end  liis  praise 
onr  records  of  toiling  npwarc 
a  at  Chelsea.  2Ut  June,  1S2): 
Fell,  Esq.,  of  Sutton,  in  Surrej 
ier  Charles  Sutler,  author  c 
and  was  subsequently  eaterei 
He  did  not,  however,  contino 
10  early  aa  af;e,  determined  t 
larcheH,  directing  his  speoii 
itiquitiea  of  bis  native  coantr] 
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IN  lbe«e  are  ronnil  embodied  in  or  illn 
>rjBe  writers  of  Etig\a,ti6.  His  earlje 
,be  ia*ue  in  1S39  of  on  edition  of  tbe 
Enuligh  travellpr,  and  the  first  known 
prraent  mixed  EnKlish — Sir  John  Ui 
[ravels  are  anch  a  aiDKul«r  repertory  ( 
Iho  AliddleAKea.  Theiwork  mention 
edition  of  1725,  "wilh  an  introduci 
Kloisarj  by  J.  O.  HaUiwell,  Esq..  F. 
n'rote  hia  book  firat  in  Latin,  then 
Tul^^ar  Engliah — "  tfa&t  every  man  of 
it."  In  the  tame  year  (1839)  he  isauei 
Ciiculation,"  and  "  Rsra  Mathemati^ 
oil  the  MathematicB  and  aubjecte  conn 
inedited  MSS."  These  Iracta  are  Ter 
remarkable  notes  on  early  almanaeka. 
1810  be  supplied  a  "CataloKue  of 
BcicntiGc  MS.  written  by  Dr.  John  He 
College,  Cambridfte,  1118-1431;  an 
of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  suppoE 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cent 
physician  in  the  reiffn  of  Henry  VI 
great  good  sense,  believed  that  mirt 
been  handed  down  to  po»teriLy  as  ( 
Andrew  ;"  "  An  Account  of  the  Vrrn 
early  Ennhsli  poetry  pieaerved  in  ■ 
qnarto  issue  of  ■'  Morte  d'Artbur,"  fri 
he  published  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ori 
a  "  Catsloftue  of  the  Early  Editions 
the  Commentaries  and  other  publicatj 
an  "Introduction  to'MidsnmnierNigl 
from  a  curious  old  tract  on  Robin  Go 
contributions  to  the  piibhcatlons 
edtablJahed  1840.  Of  this  aociety  bi 
giaslio  membera.  Besides  miscellan 
Slialrspere  Society's  Papers,"  he  e 
Coventry  Mysterica,"  1841;  "The 
Wives  of  Windsor,'"  1842;  "The  Fit 
Third  Parts  of  Henry  VJ.,'"  1843 ;  " 
of  Purgatory,"  1811;  •' liluatrations 
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lie.,  ve  remuk  that  m>  isrlf  u 
lis  najoiitj,  Mr.  Halliirell  wu 
f  the  Boyal  HistonHl  GommiM 
irge  A  colleotion  of  lettered  litl 
aj.  In  1842  h«  wu  appoioted 
dSS.  i90iitaiD«d  in  th«  libni;  «f 
rill  of  HumphMj  Cheetbom  {i 
ass.  io  this  Library  led  to  tli 
looietj,  1843,  for  the  pnbUoktu 
nd  hiBtorioal  boolu  eonneeted ' 
iiBter  and  Chester. 

In.  1843  "  An  Account  of  the  < 
pere'e  Playa,"  oompriBing  aooM 
iona  in  "The  Uerr;  Wires  of 
f  J.  O.  HalliweU ;  u  did  alto 
)ialect  ofZnmmercet;"  "Sarlf 
ure;"  "The  Harrowing  of  He! 
Edward  II. ;  "  The  Torrent  of  I 
entnry;  and  an  "Earlj  Siato 
lluBtrated  bj  a  poem  of  the  fooi 
a  uaue  of  an  edition  of  "  The  ] 
College,  Oiford  j"  "  Sugas  Pc 
*oetry  of  fifteenth  century,"  ooi 
lent,"  "  Debate  of  the  Carpest 
lis  Son,"  "  Tbe  Maid  and  the  M 
^ool,"  "  Hobert  of  Sicily,"  tc.,  i 

A  great  and  raliiable  work  w 

A  Dictionary  of  Archaio  and  Pi 
'rorerba,  and  AocieDt  Cuatom*,' 
ifficultiea  to  be  met  with  in  our 
nd  other  authors,  and  giving  t 
ererenoea  a  curious  insight  into  t 
lie  early  days  of  our  language. 
n  "  HiBtorical  Sketch  of  the  I 
'bicb  bas  been  pnbliabed  separal 

"  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  Eng 
rchirfB,  &c.,  edited  with  histori 
ut  in  1846,  and  contain  Henry 
Cdward  TI.'s  Letters ;  some  by 
im  in  Orerbnry'a  motdet ;  *n< 


abont  the  jmnifl;  int 
0  thete  two  kandiom 
'  Bodt  BantiM,"  toe 
of  the  TJniTenity  o 
HiatorU  Collegii  Jmv 
idge  CoffM-hontM  i 

uJupne,"  and  "  HIu 
)  1847;  bnt  1848  wa 
Bw  Life  of  Bhakipwe, 
B  and  bis  family  nere 
itJTe  matter  regardiii] 
ilanaes,  and  times,  i 
ing  the  dramatiat  ha 

biogrifJij  preTioDsl; 
r  hariog  been  indneai 

contioaotia  lumtiri 
dlrandpethap*  nnwil 
tion, which  ifproperl; 
et  mark  than  aoy  w< 
liakapera  Fn^^iea  a 
)m  in  this  New  Lift 
:lumiy  and  dtSKraocfii 
lave  BO  ^quentlf  dc 
<rk  IB  drily  antiqnariai 

meritB  whidi  daierr 

nd"  haTing  reached 
o  that  book  under  th 
M,"  anpplyiDg  qnite 
[e  also  iasoed  "Bom 
irary  of  Captain  Coi 
?he  ArshfeoloffUt  an 
(tended  to  t«n  parti 
ioke  abont  Bhakepere 
pj  of  Siiaknpere't  wil 
iliminary  ob«erf  ationi 
UM  of  Tallis  an  editio 
id  from  the  origini 
inctioni  to   each  pl^ 


liao  notes  espltuatory  and  ci 
compleied  in  fourTolnmea  in 
rojal  octavo  in  1856  in  Lond 

Much  as  Mr.  Halliwell  ha 
literaCuw,  his  chief  claim  tc 
Lis  atudj  of  Shakspere  and  1 
diuary  collection  of  illnstrati 
all  quarters  iu  regard  to  t 
Shakipero  and  hie  oontemp 
pectus  of  the  greatest  and  n 
of  the  "star  of  poets."  Tbie 
of  WilliMn  Shiikapere  i  the 
the  earlj  editions,  to  nliich  i 
onvbich  the  plajs  are  fouod 
on  each  pla;,  an  essaj  on  the 
poet,  in  fifteen  volumes  folio 
copies  £84,  illustrated  by  F. ' 
each  being  numbered  and  an 
80  aa  to  secure  the  limitation 
appeared  in  1663,  and  the  ei 
It  ia  his  chef  d'auvre. 

In  1852  J.  P.  CoUier"*  "  I 
Shakspere's  Plays,"  the  "0 
was  put  upon  the  Shakspere 
aooonjit  of  a  storm  of  opposil 
literary  controversy  ensued, 
in  the  fray.  In  "  A  Few 
"  atnothers  her  with  paintinj 
He  next  republished  obaerval 
Bridgewaler  House,"  sharpl 
the£DiendatioDB,&c.  Collier 

A  very  caustic  review  of 
July,  iaS3,  has  been  attribul 
followed,  and  in  the  turmoil  i 
crossed  swords. 

"A  Garland  ofSbaksperis 
of  J.  O.  Halliwrll.  Esq.,  Bri 
wise  did  "  Sydneiau  X.iteratu 
giving  Bcconut  of  rare  materi 
Sydney,  supplemented  after 
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'  Arcadit.' "  To  this  jear  alio 
Systema  of  Notation." 

a  bill  of  complaint  in  Chancery 
Hoj  to  the  birthplace  in  Henlej 

by  the  nation  in  1648,  and  whidi 
y  Priory,  had  endowed  by  will  to 

disputed  thia  portion  of  the  will, 
of  Complaint."  In  the  aame  year 
.a,"  the  foundation  atory  of  Shak- 
aay  on  the  Anthoraliip  of  the  Three 
-IJBt  of  booka  collected  1842—1669, 
I  the  Chiawick  press  he  sent  forth 

rare  book;    "The   Droll  of  the 
)  "  A  Dictionary  of  Old  English 
it  of  the  Early  Qnartos  of  Shak* 
e  old  impreaaiona  of  the  poems. 
getting  up  the  Shakspere  Fnnd, 

the  purchase  of  the  gardens  of 
mainder  of  the  birthplace  estate  ; 
y's  copyliold,  the  calendering  and 
icords  of  the  poet's  time,  and  the 
nuBenm  of  Shakspere  at  Stratford, 
conveyanoe  dat«d  February,  1862, 
rusteea  of  Mrs.  Loggin,  the  money 
iscription ;  and  it  has  been  reoon- 
held  by  them  for  erer  for  public 

and-list  of  the  Becords  belonging  to 
on  the  Shakuperian  documents  in 
been  expanded  into  a  folio  entitled 
Ancient  Manuscripts  and  Record* 
ration  of  Strat  ford-on- A  von ;"  he 
laand  additions  mode  to  hie  Shak- 
m  we  owe  "  Sbaksperian  Facsimile* 
I  Biography  of  Shakspere  and  the 
Stratford-on-ATon  in  the  Times  of 
the  History  of  the  Poet's  Father." 
le  Last  Says  of  Shakspere,"  and  a 
'  Shakspere." 
ui  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 


B  Tercentenary,  eipeciil 
ace  wad  the  establiahme 
lich  nearly  £5,000  bavt 
en  &  liberal  dooor.  B 
atribntioDB,  Mr.  Halliwi 
1868  had  amounted  to  5( 
loe  been  inoreaaed.  Int 
hia  with  the  ooiverait; 
to  receire  hia  raluable 
tile  the  more  modani 
pabliahed  notea  on  the 
Brary  l&boara  of  1864 
iw  Place,"  fVom  14S7 
aging  with  hi*  magnifi 
proapectna  of  a  people's 
iUing,  aiaoe  brought  on 
print  in  fao-Binile  of  all 
doomparetl.  InlSSShe 
Shokapere,"  inolnding  n 
orerba,  lOngs,  Stc.,  used 
th  Thomaa  Wright  he 
lakapere"  and  hia  conte: 
"  Anthony  and  Cleopat 
are  the  works  we  have 
d  edited  by  Mr.  HaUi 
ler  reprint*  of  Early 
peoae,  aa  well  at  some 
11^"  "  Family  Exonraion 
thelaleofMan;"  and,! 
the  EridencM  of  Chriatii 
"The  Dramatio  and  B 
ited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell  I 
lioh  lua  bean  on  the  o] 
rahly  oritioiaed.  The  It 
illiwell  ia  a  aeriea  of  fo 
)  Life  and  Writioga  of 
1  of  contemporary  doom 
^ndnotioni  of  placea  anc 
{uired,  for  the  elocidal 
iBnen,  coatoma,  ooitumi 
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PoHTEY  IB  the  luxury  of 
intil;  eipreBsed.  It  is  th 
rest  and  fittest  diction  t 
aught  io  full  flower,  with  : 
t  of  ita  perfected  beautj. 
a  materiid,  but  the  esoelle 
d  the  chuinfc  as  well  aa  t] 
,  oome  into  the  critic's  eoi 
nameutatioDi  nor  do  we  esj 
Lrble,  in  bone  as  in  pesrl,  i 
md  i  bnt  in  &11  ornammt: 
ite  and  luxury.  Thought 
is  only  when  winged  thon^ 
Tfl  trae  poetry.  The  ecsti 
presaion,  musicsl  tone,  ca 
f  tbm,  rhyme,  and  all  the  . 
the  concurrent  pToduotion 
■m  poetry  of  the  highest  s( 
pressed.  For  example,  "  I 
li  it  becomes  poetical  wh 
srms  to  it— 

"  His  ia  the  tail 

Similarly,  the  sentence  " '. 
ose  i  but  it  breathes  ont  ii 

"  Patience  t  why,  'ti«  t 
Ofall  thSTJTtiies'tit 
It  makea  men  look  li] 
That  o'or  wore  earth 
A  sort,  meek,  patient 
The  Snt  true  gentln 

trhaps  few  sentensei  could 


FOKnC  CBITI4U1.  SO! 

>r  poets  are  piorerbialty  impatunt ;  and  the  long  delaj 
en  place  in  the  iniertinft  of  a  "poetic  critique  "  rnual 
tried  them,  and  made  them  be  found  moat  ounning  in 

ooDiidemUe  arrean  on  hand,  and  we  have  small  ipaoc 
Bal  DOW ;  but  we  ahall  do  our  best  to  bring  out  of  oni 
>me  few  of  thoia  pieces  which  seem  likely  to  be  mosl 
our  purpose,  whidi  is  an  edacatiTe  and  a  critical  one, 
:  all  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  imply  that  all  that  we  laj 
nder  ia  qnite  up  to  high-water  mark.  These  U mingi 
to  contun  some  rerj  fair  Iiqcb  eipressire  of  some  good 
^e  have  alightlj  touched  the  arrangem«it  of  the 
re  have  not  othenriie  altered.  Tliej  frill  bear  pemaal 
in,  and  may  incline  some  of  our  readers  to  indulge  for 
D  aimibr : — 


theme  is  old,  clMi»n]ant  are  the  notM; 
ne  minitrel  liu  but  little  power  to  melt 
-  mo*e  the  throng  ;  but  he  himicdf  bee  felt 
w  feeLnge ;  he  buDMlf  hu  thought  Ibeee  tbooghts. 

ger  bj  ■  lowland  rlTer'i  brink, 

TiTer  fed  bf  tinj  silrer  rill*, 

lat  trickle  down  from  loir,And  barren  hilli 

ng  the  gnu.    I  wetoh  ttie  red  tnn  link 

ir  in  the  ireat.     The  oool  of  erening  SlU 

With  odouri  rare  the  heated  air, 

n  falls  like  muiio  on  my  «ar. 


lut,  the  bulk  oppeiM 


le  in  them  to  redeem 

the  motioa  slow, 

;bt  tbroogh  the  darkneas  n«w  and  tl 


',  smootblj,  from  its  so 
Ij,  and  the  spra; 
;  stone,  it  B<nt*  awaj 
tliiggith  course, 


To  mingle 

And  I  tmej  (t 
Th»liTi 

How  quiat  a 

Just  M  thi 

Oft  torn  tht 

Are  thoie 

Theme 

Flie>  iinhe«<i«c 

A  futur 

Alu!  the  fu 

Yet  throu 

Punuing  pli 

A  phantai 

Withh 

In  the  Tuneat 

Tbetth 

We  prophea 

nhia  da;  i 
And,  hcei 

We  etill  loo] 

Or^ti: 

And  the  hopes 

Withn 


Onr  neit  extract 
dn  in  it  which  n 
note  efiective,  hon 
egular  in  ita  form, 
latient  touches  of 
^Ten  a  gnsh  of  me 
n  thi*  subject.  Kb 
ifmueh  worth.  Ti 
omea  into  the  mini 
taelf,  bat  arterirart 


POKTIO  CKITIQUB. 


I  on  the  perfecting  of  the  ori(;uud.  No  great  poet — 
,  Spenaer,  Shakipera,  Milton,  Pope,  Coleridge,  Wordi , 
lumf,  Tennyaon,  Browning,  Ae.— never  sUokened  in  the 
of  the  nuntage  of  his  soul.  W.  L.  wiU  see  in  the  margin 
iMeationa  made  which  wUl  show  at  least  that  on  being 
,yer  and  oaretnUj  coneidered.  there  aoem  to  be  poieiWUtios 
wement  in  the  diction  and  connection  of  hia  lines.  Bvery- 
rea  the  theme- uhildren  are  the  farouritea  of  all,  as  flowers, 
B  music,  and  rivere  are,  hence  we  shall  give  these  lines 


EiBTHLT  children !  what  ue  thej  ? 

A  mjBtery  about  thetn  lio» ! 
01d«  mort.l«  pasa  l-aj,  L*""* 

ObildrtD,  oiflT  ebildren  etsy  : 
In  tbeir  beauty  beEutiful, 
In  their  wisdom  wi.'C, 
Oaring  not  for  stringent  rde. 

Knowing  nought  of  worldlj  <»«te.  

Glorions  in  baine  freed  [HapPJ  ^ 

From  the  bigotriai  of  oreto. 
Pilled  with  loTo  M  clear  and  Ta*( 

A*  the  beam*  of  etarlit  •kiea, 
Or  the  broader  light  of  daj  j— 

UnivBMal  are  their  ties, 
Nature  is  their  onlj  Bobool. 
EarthlT  children !  what  are  they? 

What  the  souls  that  Ibey  poiM«  ?         ,    ■  ^  ™ 
So  knowledge  of  the  earth  can  aay.  I>me<l  on 

Mortri  man  can  only  gje"- 
Where  are  tbay  their  wwdoro  taught ' 

In  what  bright  .phere  do  they  awaken  P 
PhUoaophy  can  answer  nought, 
Bat  from  the  branche.  of  BWaet  thought 
Are  tender  (anoies  ihaken. 

k>  from  her  ethereal  height,      Ctop"^'     „ 
iTBn'.  arche.  with  delight.        [arohed  hea« 
oea  from  God's  heart  do  atari,  [being 
Mume  a  nior'al  shape, 
d  and  Lo»e  a  part, 
gal  feelings  warrDed, 
lower  world  escape— 
children  formed.  I™ 

;a"r.lVibioom        if^^^' 

atl  and  blowom  on  hfo'a  way  [They 
ig  daintieat  perfume. 


here  u  not  : 
tinkling  aweetnei 
not,  howerer,  th< 
■nd  feeling  of  th 
tlut  in  bncketi : 
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Oar  sbillop  on  the  rirtr, 
As/roiH-tbe  outting  proK  [before 

Th»  Uughing  wavolaU  ihiTBr. 
Bright  I  bright!  bright! 

Spirklsa  the  drippi»g  ou.  Clipping 

Ai  faiiy  aouncU  re-ecbo 

Thsir  tnuiio  (rata  the  ihora. 
Sweet  1  iiraet !  iiraec  I 

Aie  the  word*  that  lighllj  float  rioundi 

AimM*  the  aparlilmg  mten  [Oat  o'er 

From  desr  one*  in  the  host. 
[CoHMl  eomel  come! 

We  coold  etids  thui  far  crer 
In  our  little  Curj  gkiS* 

Upon  the  nmonlit  rlTer.} 

tiro  hymnB  which  come  to  ui  from  a  ielf-taught  am 
<T,  who  haa  learcely  crosied  the  margin  of  girlhood,  sue 

few  me&QS  of  beoaraiiig  aoqaainted  with  the  besl 
I  hare  had  a  Urge  packet  of  her  venet  forwarded  U 
e  do  not  quote  these  as  the  dumC  perfect  nor  the  moai 

we  oite  them  as  ipecimens  of  the  jeaming  of  thi 
iIb  a  joy  to  aing  it  out — a  beautiful  and  bonntifnl  pro 
being  which  imparti  to  piaige  its  esctasj  and  efficao] 
if  worship.  For  a  girl  of  lesa  than  fifteen  these  verBei 
ireditable^eapeoiallf  nhen|  we  consider  that  hei 
ere  few  and  her  discouragement!  were  many. 

73S  Dnsa  CHEISTIAN. 

I. 
time  of  mj  departun  ii  tX  hand." 
neulj  reeched  oij  joornej'*  end 

Hers  below, 
Mon  I  iluU  to  heaTBD  aioend, — 

Thi*  I  know. 
ip  not  far  me,  m;  drareit  friends, 
lore  of  Juus  never  ends  i 
tiappf  loul  to  Him  unendi, 
grace  to  OM  He  now  ei.tends, 

1  thU  ainfal  world  adieu. 


rT«  tried 

Th&t  thej 

But  inrel 

Fu 

Cbriitcal 

Pe 

Through  1 

II 

And  aooD 

Betoken 

And  raat  1 

Oq 


Then,  whi 
When  to 
Oeleatisl  | 


H;bope< 
For,  wfe  i 
Mj  Gad  1 


With  Bin."»i 

Cloae  to  m;  G 

Till  Christ  n 

The  wdj  u  roi 

Art  wer  by 
If  lean  feel  T 

And  feel  Th; 
IfJ  can  feel  th 

Aiid  shall  fo 
And  fal  at  i 

Ioallet«nu 


2!b(  ^cfaietoer. 


vf  Anthropology ;  or,  Seienca  of  Man  bated  on  Modar 
I.      Sf  Charles  Bny.      London:    Longmftiu,    Greet 


Brat  is  an  active  and  influential  thinker,  who  hu  fo 

or  BO  taken  a  deep  intereat  in  the  soienoe  of  man.  H 
B  mind  open  to  all  the  researches  bearing  upon  that  topic 
:  has  summed  up  as  well  as  summsrized  the  literatnr 
I  of  the  sabject.  He  baa  made  a  most  interesting  an< 
[)oo1c,  and  one  which — even  if  we  altogether  dispnte  hi 
lan  and  morals — is  worthy  of  gtudj.  He  is  a  devou 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  George  Combe ;  and  as  a  phrenolo 
«t  faith  in  the  rcsnlta  of  tbirt;-Bix  years  of  obicrratioi 
:h.     He  regards  the  study  of  the  brain  and  nerrou 

connected  with  tbought  and  feeling,  bb  highly  import 
laintains  that  on  these  inveitigationB  there  has  beei 
ental  science  more  clear  and  practical  than  any  witi 
rorld  bis  yet  been  aequainted,  and  which  is  admitted  t< 

psychological  Fystem  that  as  yet  connts  any  consider 
r  of  adherents. 

faimlties,  both  of  body  and  mind,  hare  been  first  trie> 

r  animals  ;  Ihey  have  been  transmilted  to  us  throuel 

ot  organization  ;  they  Lave  appeared  singly,  scpsrately 

.  until  they  have  taken  tbeir  last  and  most  perfect  deve 

man.     The  study  of  the  animal  world,  therefore,  both  it 

■ev  and  psycholoey,  is  matt  important,  and  it  has  beei 

.      Only   that  ItnoB-ledge  which  admits  o 

lure  and  edvanco.     Payc'iology,  therefore 

n  the   domain  of  law,  if  that  also,  like  thi 

nake  any  proereas.     ...      If  it  took   i 

ecoBCile  mankind  to  the  Copernican  astro 

before  it  will  recognise  and  accept  an  ethici 

if  law,  instead  of  the  present  one  based  oi 

.     Still  we  may  hope  that  ullimately  thi 

iish  the  order  of  the  moral  world  on  a  basi 

u  that  of  the  physical.    Why  we  hare  m 


and  more 
vre  in  the 
the  want 

A  hu  beei 

it  we  han 

?  present 
:  use  of  1 
r  snd  Bjrt 
I  trutlii,  i 
\  "I hare 
lern  facts 
(mclutioni 
'  generati 
Te  been  n 


i  qnotatio 
lint  of  the 
>  view,  fro 
itable  Bcie: 
tdia  of  thi 
aide  and  fi 
uctio  ad  a 
e  recogni 
lis  ooncloi 
mi  would 
ar  more  tl 
I,  defines 
it  of  the  1 
t>t  it,  nar, 
eat  and  th 
ive  that  tl 
'  mental  r 
ind :  he  tl 


Qiht  Somiifi 


THE  AMERICAN  L: 

[k  Troy,  New  York,  Mr.  E.  H.  G. 
irk  made  hi*  debut  ai  a  lecturer 
1  meeting  of  ths  Young  Men'a 
of    hii    nstire    town. 


>  a  luccees.  Hia  topix:  was  tbs 
ceuni  Leolnre-SUnd— our  «j«- 
1  of  public  lectures,  one  of  the 
titutioni  of  the  land^a  p«rt  of 
I  in  CTerj  oit;,  and  almost  eiery 
Idgc.  It  ii  tbe  lay  pulpit,  the 
lege  de»k  carried  out  amODfj  the 
>ple.  It  owCB  its  origin  (o  John 
:deraon,  Frofeiior  of  Ifatural 
ilotopb;  in  the  UmTeriitj  of 
ugow,  and  founder  of  an  inititu- 
n  tbere  which  beara  his  name, 
1  was  derigned  to  throw  open  tlis 
□pie  of  science  (o  the  hard-Ubour- 
;  BTtisaDBiidtbe  hitherto  despised 
:chanic,  and  to  one  of  tbe  carl; 
ifcsfori  in  that  institution,  Oecrge 
rkbeck,  M.D.,  who  ia  the  reputed 
ginator  of  mechanics'  institutes, 
23.  A  abort  time  afterwardi 
lomaa  Cartyle,  in  his  struggling 
1  hopeful  msnbood,  said  that  the 
lie  would  come  when  the  riclorf 
Waterloo  (1B15)  would  seem  less 
mientoue  in  history  than  the 
ening  of  the  first  mecbanics'  in- 
tule  (1823).  In  1833  tbe  Boston 
ecbanics'  Institute  was  formed. 
d  B.  W.  Emerson  (b.  1B03) 
pn  bia  career  before  it  as  a 
pular  eassjist.  Then  tbe  Lec- 
re-Stand  became  the  people's  in- 

But  the  Lecture  Stand  owes  sn 
rliet  dsbt  than  that— ooe  to  the 
odem  B^formm.  whose  best  be- 
nd and  moat  filial  child  it  ii. 
srkson,  Bomillj,  O'Connell,  and 


.  THX  socisni 

it  wM  Immanud  SJmt,  the 
lerof  Gennanphilasophj ;  Kant 
down  to  write  hU  "  Critique  of 
V  ReaMon."  From  thii  book 
le  tranBceDdentaliam.  Kuit's 
lem  WM  extended  by  7iclit«  uid 
ailing,  and  oompleted  by  Hc^el, 
>  claimed  u  the  remit  of  traiu- 
Untaiitm,  that  he  hid  laid  bare 

inmoit  subatTstum  of  human 
light,  and  found  it  one  with  the 
utial  OOTe  of  tha  Chrtslian  faith, 
it  puhtiahed  his  "  Critique  of 
e  Beaaon"  in  17S1,  and  Hegel 
Iial831.  About  1330  a  strong, 
f  Bcotaman  found  in  thia  Utera- 
t  a  spiritual  aignificance,  a  apiri- 
I  trnat,  nowhere  ebe  eiiating. 
ra*  Ihomaa  Carlyle.  An  Ame- 
n,  too,  doubtlesi  helped  by 
IjU  at  Bret,  but  a  higher,  finer, 
«  human  spirit,  turced  to  thia 
e  German  literature  to  gather 
and  needed  food  for  oor  own 
1.  Some  of  yoQ  have,  doublleas, 
I  that  calm,  wise  man.  It  ii 
erion.  In  Scotland,  while  Car- 
touched  the  moat  palpable 
aes  of  tha  snhjeot  in  application 
thice  and  oriticiam.  Sir  William 
nilton  aet  Dp  aa  a  refuter  of  all 
Germane,  though  he  miased  the 
1  meaning  of  Kant,  and  not 
eratanding  Hegel,  aaked  with  a 
ir  if  Hegel  understood  himaalf  1- 
3  conundrum  has  aince  been 
vemd.  Dr.  Jamea  HntohiioQ 
ling,  the  newest  and  deepest 
ilcer  in  Great  Britain,  hai  for 

first  time  reprodoced  Qerman 
.oaopby,  with  euScient  insight 

cultnre  to  render  it  thoroughly 
lligible.  Dr.  Stirling  haa  not 
'  proved  that  SDoh  men  ai  Kant 
Hagel  uMdtrilood  tAeaaelBM, 
ha  bat  duly  aoalped  the  quaoka 
I  have  met  tranaoendentaliam 
I  mean  inatead  of  brains.  But 
la  Hamilton  in  apecial  served  to 
oiu«ge  thought  and  frighten 
taiaatical  reapaotabiUty,  AaKUste 
)ta,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  down 
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ststecmft  is  »  mere  ball  of  red  tape 
wound  or  imwotuid  bj  pubUc 
opisum,  the  power  behind  the  throne 
is  public  opinion.  Mr.  Wendell 
FhiJipB,  the  fint  forenBio  ormtor 
vhieh  America  has  e? er  produced, 
has  with  a  hero's  will  wrought  out 
t  hero's  truth'^*'the  people  are 
coming  to  power."  Agitation  ie 
education.  Svery  qneetion  gene- 
nllj  has  two  aides,  but  both  sides 
of  efery  question  generally  deserre 
sn  sdroeate.      Henoe  the  lecture- 


stand  must  hold  its  proud  plaee 
as  the  independent  centre  from 
which  noble  men  and  true  women 
shall  instruct  and  encourage  a  will- 
ing I  people  in^  their  highest  public 
duties,  and  so,  by  public  opinion, 
spur  our  country  yet  farther  forward 
to  bless  our  race  with  all  the  benig- 
nities of  life^  loye,  hope,  and  faith. 

The  young  lecturer  achieyed  an 
immense  success,  and  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  strong,  fearless,  and 
oomprehensiye  thinker. 


C^je  Jiujuirjer. 


Qirnxxove  BEQTnBnr&  Ahswxxb'. 

972.  Gould  you  inform  me  on 
vhat  grounds  the  Bey.  Charles 
Toyiej  was  excluded  from  the 
Ch\mh,  what  his  peculiar  tenets 
are,  md  what  works  he  has  pub- 
Hilwd?-S.  T.  P. 

973.  It  is  usual  in  the  articles  on 
"Modem  Logicians"  to  give  much 
adminble  biographical  matter  at- 
tainable nowhere  else,  in  the  same 
jiilnsss  at  least,  but  in  the  March 
iMu,  though  much  information 
^nt  giren  of  the  German  logician, 
little  was  told  us  of  his  English 
tnnslitor;  wouM  it  not  be  possible 
to  supply  some  fikrther  notice  of 
who  T.  M.  Lindsay  is,  and  what  he 
hasdone?— fl.  T.  P. 

Ahbwbes  to  QvXBTXGirB. 

978.  The  author  of  the  artide  on 
Br.  Ueherwi^  Tery  gladly  embraces 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
^pury  of  B.  T.  P.  to  supply  a  notice 
of  so  much  of  the  life-work  of  the 
BsT.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay  as  has 
issdhed  his  knowledge,  as  he  was 
only  TCsliained   by    Uie   extreme 


length  of  that  paper  from  noting 
the  fsots  of  a  worthy  career. 

Thomas  M.  Lindsay  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  native  of  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  the  kingdom  of  Fife— a 
county  in  which  the  famous  family 
of  the  Lindsays  is  particularly  strong 
and  numerous.     Mr.  Lindsay,  we 
understand,  had  serious  difficulties 
and  trials  to  encounter  in  the  at- 
tainment of  that  high  education  to 
which  he  aspired.   He  was  a  notable 
student  in  all   his  classes  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  plained 
the  favourable  regard  of  all  his  pro- 
fessors,  as  well  as  many    of   the 
prizes  given  for  distinguished  pro- 
gress— notably  the  medals  in  the 
classes  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
and    moral    philosophy,    and    the 
Bruce  and  Falkland  prise  in  mental 
philoBOphy.    In  1865  he  gained  the 
junior    Hamilton    scholarship ;    in 
1866  he  graduated  with  first-class 
honours,    and    was    appointed    to 
assist  in  the  moral  philosophy  by 
the  senators  of  the  university.    In 
the  same  year  he  gained  the  Fei^- 
son  scholarship,  at  Glasgow,  at  an 
examination  open  to  students  of  any 


i      < 
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'ottiih   uDJTenitj.      In   1867  h 

19  appointed  cIbsi  Buistant  ti 
rofeafor  A.   C   Fraser,    and  on 

tlie  ciaminrn  of  the  univerait; 
id  gained  tha  Sir  William  Hamil 
n  achobnhip.  In  1868  be  wa 
ipointcd  bj  the  university  cour 
iDiiufr  in  metitsl  philoiophj  fo: 
aiiualion,  and  Becralary  to  llii 
lard  of  Laral  Eiaminations  ii 
a  Edinburgh  Dnir^psitj,  ant 
m  the  highest  academical  diitinc 
in  attainable  in  Scotland  — Thi 
\av  Fellonabip.  In  1869  ha  w« 
.e  of  the  contributors  h>  itav 
Han't  Magaiine  on  liiitorio*  an{ 
itapbjeical  suhjecis,  and  acted  v. 
liitant  to  lUe  Rev.  Dr.  Candliih 
Ting  been  dul;  licenaed  e»  i 
eacber  or  clcrgjman  in  Ibe  Frei 
lurcli  of  ScQllund,  to  wliioh  he  ii 
cached,  and  in  which  be  hac 
toured  aa  a  Sabbath  ichool  teachei 
ring  Ilia  student -time.     In  1S7C 

»BS  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Bojal 
cietj  of  EdinborKli.  and  was  ap. 
inled  oianiner  to  the  newcoll^l 

regard  to  buraario,  and  to  th< 

na.  In  1S71  he  hecan'e  a  con- 
bulor  to  the  Brilith  Quaritrlg 
nitio  OQ  seUolnBtic  mefaphjiiof, 
,,  on  »hicli  subject  alio  be  wrote 
eral  pa])er«  read  before  the  Boj^l 


question  of  priority  in  the  dia- 
erj  of  the  Einelio  (or  Farce) 
ory  of  matter.  He  haa  written 
iewa  on  many  philosophical 
ici  in  Ibe  Edinburgh  neiri- 
ers  on  Ueberweg,  Berkeley, 
Lng'a  "Secret  of  Hegel,"  Ac., 

he  is  regarded  in  Edinbargh  ai 
rt  of  combination  of  De  Quincey 
SirWiliiam  Hamilton  in  curioua 
li-lore,  extent  of  acquisition,  and 
tonry  of  every  BTailable  sort  of 
minlioti.  He  apent  aeraral 
mers  on  the  Continent,  and 
Qed  praclically  to  use  tbe  Ian- 
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usions  of  .cienco.  We  ' 
luthoritBtivo  abstract  of 

ining  are  the  princiiial 
Ur,  Vojwi's  teaching, 
ed  in  logicsl  (cquencs, 
order  in  whifli  they 
CDst  conTeniontly  takoii 
the  errors  of  the  popu- 
if  religion ; — 
ight  and  dull/  of  ecery 
k  for  hiituelf  in  matUrt 


itvraliumanitg  of  Jem  ; 
e  df  niilofHis  miraculous 
if  His  having  been  in  any 

'atherhoad  of  Ooi  to  alt 
-reipective  of  race,  creed, 
iffereKce  ;  inroWing  the 
be  doctrines  of  the  pri- 
I,  of  the  ncCTSiitj  for  an 
and  of  all  puniahment 
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life  of  tair-increatinj  good/turn  for 
eetrg  human  loul ;  inToWing  the 
dcninl  of  ths  doccrine  that  thu  life 
is  thn  only  probationstj  one,  and 
that  any  one  will  be  condemned  to 

6.  Th«  paramount  dulg  of  hro- 
ihtrly  love,  and  of  practUing  all 
virtM  uninJliieBCed  by  fear  of  pn- 
iihment  or  Aopt  of  reward  htra  or 
Xere-fler;  invoUing  the  deninl  of 
the  orihodoi  idea  of  *'  salration 
by  faith  only,"  and  m&king  reli- 
gioui  belief  entirely  subordinate  to 

7.  TAt  npreme  aalhorily  of  man's 
Ttatoa  and  eonacianet ;  involving 
the  denial  that  Ood  has  givca  to 
man  say  reicUtion  which  ought 
to  bo  accepted  nithout  question. 

8.  Tht  progretiic*  chaMcter  of 
our  titoaledga  of  Ood  at  of  all  onr 
olhar  IcaowUdge ;  Inrolring  the 
denial  of  fimlitj  in  reialalion,  and 
declaring  it  to  bs  incumbent  on  all 
men  to  keep  their  hearts  aod  minds 

every  freah  ray  of  light  which  may 
lead  them  to  a  clearer  perception  of 
their  duty,  their  dealing,  and  their 
adorable  Creator. — B.  M.  A. 


^ittrarg  %aits. 


'  Moratiels  and  Fhiloso- 
■  A.  Frank  gives  some 
coatributions  to  ethical 
htsical  philosophy  io  a 


"A  Century  at  Bibles,"  1511— 
irn,  by  fiev.  W.  J.  I/jftie.  will 
contain  a  valuabb  bibliograpby  of 
350  editions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Benedictine  Fathsn  are  about 
to  publish  "Annals  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church  in   England,"   by 

j   Dr.    Morris,    of   'iVoy,   who    died 
February  22. 

!       A  library  of  Anglo-Saion  prose 

I  is  annouoced,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  arelii. 

I       Besides  the  Early  English  Text 


i«t7,  tha  Chauci«r  Sooietf,  &c, 
re  ia  »  propoul  to  ntablufa 
OccliTG  and  L;dgit«  Bodetj. 
lold  it  not  be  far  better  to  fono 
Bepublication  Societ;,  trhcMe 
jg,  being  AD^ented  bj  the 
If,  migbt  be  utilized  for  general 
tmj  purpoies  —  each  fnbeorip- 
I  of  one  euinea  mtitliDg  to  one 
9  and  to  the  rigbt  of  ■uggeettoQ 
he  Council  of  works  wortbj  of 
uue? 

t  hai  been  propoeed  to  eatabliih 
llneral  l>*iulation  Fund  under 
aui  pices. 

toUegiate  lectoren  appointed  b; 
uniTeraitiei  to  teacu  in  luga 
n>  hare  been  aaggeBtod. 
>r.  QrUi,  of  Bredau,  i«  engaged 
I  "Hiitory  of  the  Java." 
beodore  Krim'a  "Hiitorj  of 
19  of  NixiTOth"  hw  reaobea  ita 

ioMppe  MaHini,  the  piotioal 
iier  of  tha  idea  of  the  National 
ty  of  Italj,  originated  by  Daota, 
10th  March. 

Te  bear  of  a  propoaed  iasae  of 
ubliabed  "Leitere  of  Lord  Bj- 
"  Perhaps  thii  ia  all  right, 
about  twenty  yean  ago  there 
a  aimilar  anoauncement  made, 
only  alioat  Byron  Lettrat,  but 
It  Shelley  Lett«n,  and  both 
!  withdrawn  becauie  the  lup- 
d  autographs  were  foand  to 
leTerly  eiecuted  forgerie* — in 
I  caiea  containing  tranacripta 
1     papeta   in     the     Q»<irltrly 

3rd  Bokeby — a  literary  name — 
<  is  said,  about  to  bring  to  the 
mer  the  Montagu  Library  of 
and  eurioni  books,  b  thi* 
OBwal  of  an  old  Jokeby  f 

teatiTnonial  (Sbrendank)  lo 
wig  Feuerbaeb,  the  Hegelian 
he  Left,  aged  68,  and  now 
m,  ia  propoeed.  Between  1831 
18^  he  wM  one  of  the  moat 
ential  minda  in  Gsnnany, 
ofeasOT    Oehler,    «   Tabingtu 


[LLE  MANSEL,  LL.D., 
fglaphyiict,"  "  Tit  Limitt 

•■  lie,  4rc. 

it  able  of  the  controrenial 
m  HunilU>D  wM  a  distin- 
ier  was  a  well-known  and 
■lion ;  bnt  Manael,  though 
itroTeray,  entrenched  Ixim-' 
iXogj  ie  the  basia  of  philo- 
cODBcioualj  brought  into 
■ea  of  thought ;  and  raeta* 
of  the  facta  of  conaciona- 
^he  conienta-^in  form  and 
an  espotition  of  the  I'eaultB 

la,  bronght  him  before  the 
to  the  mathematico-logic  of 
)f  the  doctrineB  of,  and  his 
ir  William  Hamilton,  and 
1  Dr.  WLeweU,  and  on  the 
g  to  the  association  of  hia 

of  hia  own  repntation,  and 
ia  natural  bent  and  powers 
nd  limitation  of  hia  intellect 

training  had  ripened  him 
b  of  thinking ;  but  he  waa 
not  a  developer  of  thought. 

he  knew  and  could  diatin- 
nd  the  mode  of  the  workbg 
'  the  logic  of  it,  and  could 


.  iU  mMiD«r;  bn 
itelf  rather  to  il 

pntpoee.  He  >l 
iloaophical  excun 
be  the  entire  ezt« 
taphysic  coold  b 
her  M  K  pejcholo 
□,  however,  in  tl 

men ;  ud  bb  h( 
r  William  Hamilt 

all  knowledge  ai 
;ht  thinking,  we  b 
le  in  manj  wajB- 
Henry  Longue*ill 
yve,  Northamptcw 
uiael,  Bector  of  ( 
slate  Duke  of  Tc 
ogfater  of  the  lat 
•dtiiip  of  the  maj 
lonf;!  to  the  Ma; 
a  count;  and  the 
ted  at  Merchant '. 
»  jet  a  sobool  la( 
B  tiUe  of  "  The  : 
trulation.  We  ha 
enda,  and  at  aon 
nual.  We  can 
d  of  literary  proi 

well  aa  a  Beholi 
noas  old  City  C< 
sllowahip  at  St. 
e  chief  boiefaoli 
ny  a»  approprii 
10  while  an  Oxfoi 
id  eTsn  among  i 
e  late  J.  B.  Bloc 
•itiviuu,  &e.,  his 

thoee  who  atroTi 

■peeeh.  By  ma 
sctireBpeokerthi 


insel  holds  thst  "t 
bis  analftio,  both  in 
iitlf  from  his  own  c< 
the  inqoirj — whetl 
wt  or  a  soienoe"— i 
LB  trae  that  if  we  i 
!,  and  presnme  the 
;aeBtion  whether  it 
sratiyelj  iinimporti 
s  clear  conception  c 
op  the  whole  sabjeo 
irtion  u  we  regard 
inquiry  into  Irotb, 
erloading  oar  sytte 
its  scientific  nnity 
Qtended  to  deny  tli 
serted  that  its  moi 
ng  which  the  miad 
(  employment  of  kni 
Moning,  and  that  1 
lience,  are  secondar; 
tial  features."  He 
Dposed  by  Eant  an 
cience  of  the  neccE 
rates  to  logic  its  p 
;e,  and  famishes  t] 
one  day  to  see  it  pt 
10  long  been  orerls 
>\j  emandpated. 
made  current  by  A] 
is  chiefly  converst 
c,  primarily  concern 
lecessarily  conTens 
iht ;"  for  "logic  is 
I  mstter  of  fact  me 
.  for  the  view  of  tl 
on.  It  is  abnost  i 
ve  an  idea  of  the 
i  here  and  there  ni 
woA  itself,  and  m 
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iDformatioa  may  be  had.    "  The  ordinary  logical  account  of  tlie 
predicahles,  even  in  its  least  objectionable  form,  cannot  be  consist- 
ently maintained,  except  npon  realist  principles/']  except  on  tbe 
supposition  that  genera  and  species  are  not  mere  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind,  but  have  an  independent  existence  in  nature :" 
and  he  proposes  to  harmonize  logic  with  science  by  making  "genus 
and  definition  express  a  relation  of  notions  to  notions,  property 
and  accident  of  attributes  to  things."     He  supplies  a  concise 
sammary  of  the  whole  Aristotelian  theory  of  definition.     "  We 
have  two  classes  of  definable  objects — (1)  Attributes^  under  which 
term  are  included  all  things  belonging  to  any  other  category  than 
that  of  substance.   These  exist  only  in  substances  as  their  subjects, 
and  their  existence  is  properly  determined  by  demonstration." 
(2.)  *^  Substance,  which  exists  not  in  a  subject,  but  per  se.     Of 
such  the  existence  cannot  be  proved,  but  must  be  assumed  before 
any  of  their  attributes  can  be  demonstrated."     "  In  the  case  of 
attributes,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  attribute,  but  in 
its  subject ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  substances  which  exist  per  se, 
the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  themselves  only."     "Aristotle  and 
Locke  mean  two  very  different  things  by  defiiiition.    With  the 
former  it  is  an  investigation  of  tbe  objective  cause  6f  a  phenomenon, 
with  the  latter  an  analysis  of  the  subjective  impression  which  that 
phenomenon  produces  in  the  mind."    Definition  has  nothing  to 
do  with  (1)   inquiry  into  the  mcUerial  truth  of  attributes,    (2) 
testini^  the  material  correctness  of  notions ;  still  less  does  it  (3) 
"perform  the  functions  of  a  dictionary  or  of  an  index  to  physical 
science/* — '*  furnishing  logarithmic  tables  of  things   in  general ; 
catalogues  of  genera  and  difTerentifc,  to  which  we  have  only  to 
refer  any  given  object  to  obtain  faU  information  concerning  it." 
lit  thinks  that  "material  consequence  is  rightly  excluded  from 
logic,  and  formal  consequence  alone  is  determinable  by  its  pro- 
cesses.   His  maintenance  of  the  negative  of  the  que.«tion,  Is  the 
syllogism  a  peiitio  principiiy  or    assumption   of  the  conclusion 
sought,  as  against  Mr.  Mill,  is  ingenious  and  able — closing  with 
his  leaving  "his  adversaries  their  choice  of  one  or  the  other  horn 
of  a  dilemma.      If  there  are  universal  principles  of  truth  not 
entirely  dependent  on  sensation,  the  existence  of  such  principles 
vill  warrant  syllogistic  inference.    If  there  are  not,  whatever  be 
the  value  of  our  individual  sensations,  all  inference  from  them  by 
iodaction,  example,  analogy,  or  any  method  whatever,  is,  in  respect 
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yemuDgs  which  compel  men  to  undertake  the  study  of  them." 
"  Bational  psychology,  rational  cosmology,  and  rational  theology 
alike  desert  the  facts  of  consciousness,  to  take  refuge  in  abstrac- 
tions of  which  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  conscious."  He  thereafter 
glances  at  the  systems  of  !Eant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Herbert,  &c., 
the  principal    ontological    systems   of    modem  Germany.      One 
common  error  "pervades  them  all — that  of  identifying  reality 
vith  the  absolute  or  unconditioned."     "The  philosophy  of  the 
absolute  thus  admits  of  a  two  fold  refutation,  in  the  consequences 
to  Trhich  it  leads  and  in  the  premises  from  which  it  starts."   "  Philo- 
sophy commences  with  doubt,  and  doubt  is  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness."   It  only  negatively  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned as  a  suggestion  from  the  conditioned.   It  cannot,  however, 
enable  us  to  distinguish  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems  ;  for 
beyond  the  range  of  our  personal  existence  we  have  no  conception 
of  real  being.     We  are  environed  by  and  subject  to  the  laws  and 
limits  of  reason  ;  and  knowing  these  we  are  free  to  give  heed  to 
the  just  claims  of  faith. 

The  position  achieved  by  this  contribution  and  the  promise  it 
seemed  to  hold  out  of  a  valid  defence  of  religion  against  rationalism 
commended  him  to  the  heads  of  houses,  to  whom  by  will  the 
election  annually  of  a  champion  of  the  faith  has  been  entrusted^  as 
Bampton  Lecturer,  and  Mansel  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
delifer  the  eight  Divinity  Sermon-Lectures  in  confirmation  'and 
establishment  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  which  the  Canon  of 
Salisbury  had  left  his  bequest. 

It  is  true,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  theological  struggle  of 
oar  age,  in  its  more  important  phases,  must  be  waged  round  the 
problem  of  the  limits  of  knowledge  and  the  theory  of  human  ig- 
norance ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  that  we  should  have,  in  this  con- 
nection, the   ablest   statement    possible    of    the    argumentation 
possible  against  the  dogmatism  of  evangelicism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  equally  strong  affirmations  of  rationalism  on  the  other. 
We  do  not  think  that  a  full  and  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
creed  of  Christendom  can  be  achieved  by  the  creation  of  any  fortress 
inwhichits  defender  may  entrench  himself,and  refuse  to  step  beyond ; 
the  invincibility  of  religion  ought  to  be  apparent  on  any  field  and 
wder  any  attack.    To  affirm  opponents  shall  only  be  encountered 
within  what  we  may  proclaim  as  the  limits  of  human  thought,  ia 
really  to  resign  the  field  to  those  who  affirm  a  differing  philosophy, 
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rerievfl,  punptiletB,  Ad.,  forjeara  afWwardi  dealt  in  uid  direl 
diicnuioiia  on  the  limita  of  religioiu  thought.  The  late  F.  D 
ice  pobliihed  icTere  "  StrictnreB  apon  the  Bunpton  Lectoree  o' 
'  Mr.  Manael  thought  him  neither  a  joEt  nor  a  geoeroui 
onist,  and  he  therefore  isiaed  "An  Examination  of  the  Rev 
Maarice'a  Stricter ea  "  a eparBtely.  With  other  opponents  h< 
ia  the  aDCceasive  prefaces  of  the  aeveral  editions  of  the  work 
were  rapidly  called  for.  The  preface  to  the  fonfth  edition  ii 
ellent  specimen  of  clever  coutroTersial  fence,  and  exhibits  the 
ness  of  the  advocate  as  well  as  the  skill  of  a  logician,  and 
lartuese  of  the  epigrammatist.  It  is  esceedinglj  valuable  as 
icimen  of  carernlly  arranged,  thoroughly  condensed,  and 
Telj  laid  out  argumentation. 

William  Hamilton  had  made  long,  laborioDs,  and  copions 
■ations  for  supplying  a  complete  annotated  critical  edition  of 
)Tks  of  Thomss  £e!d,  D.D.,  with  a  general  preface,  and-snp- 
ntary  dissertations.  Hamilton's  mind  was  much  more  critical 
leteraiinative.  He  enjoyed  the  delight  of  contrasting  antbori- 
ind  contestiog  opinions.  Hence  his  sheets,  mncb  to  the 
n  of  his  publishers,  went  during  the  year  1837-8  slowly 
^  tiie  press,  and  a  lai^e  expense  had  been  undertaken  with 
i  hope  of  recoupment  as  not«  accumulated  on  note,  and  distet- 

rose  out  of  dissertation.  The  publisher  remonstrated, 
Iton  bought  up  his  interest,  and  went  on  with  his  laboun 
1839  till  he  was  arreated  by  a  paralytic  seiznre  hi  1841.  The 
Lations  produced  during  1B41  and  1842  were  then  stereotyped, 
thereseemedno  immediate  prospect  of  continuing  the  original 
!  then,  the  work  was  issued  in  its  incomplete  state — ending, 
I,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  at  page  914— in  November, 

Id  1849  it  was  reissued  still  unSnished,  and  on  Sit  William's 
e,  6th  May,  1856,  only  a  few  fr^menta  of  the  matter 
ed  to  complete  this  volume  were  found  in  a  state  proper 
blication.  Snch  as  they  were,  however,  it  was  felt  that  no 
le  of  Hamilton's  possessed  at  once  the  reverence,  the  leam> 
sd  the  cognate  thought  or  like-mindcdneBS  which  could  fit 
or  the  piecing  tojjether  of  the  fragments  which  were  left 
t  E.  L.  Minael,  LLD.    These  were  accordingly  placed  in  the 

of  the  Waynflete  profeesor  to  dovetail  into  a  moiaic  which 
I  give  the  work  a  somewhat  greater  appearance  of  complete- 
than  it  had.  The  task  baa  been  accomplished  with  the 
itpunstakingand  jndiraousnesa;  the  learned  research  and  care- 
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to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Mansel  wag  appointed  his 
successor  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  which  a  canonry 
in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  attached.    It  was  not,  perhaps,  a 
wise  selection,  although  Mansel  might  have  deserved  well  of  his 
party,  but  luckily  the  flood  tide  of  promotion  soon  drafted  him 
from   this   somewhat  unsuitable    sphere;  although   as  a  sort  of 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  it  was  so,  he  published  two 
specimen  lectures  on  history.     On  the  demise  of  Dean  Milman, 
Mansel  was    elevated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  an  appointment  to  which  the  public  voice  assented  as  fit  and 
excellent    Dean  Mansel  had  long  acted  as  delegate  of  the  press 
at  Oxford,  had    been   one  of  the  select  preachers  before    the 
university,  and  bad  always  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  university,  on  the  Conservative  side.    On  behalf  of  that  section 
of  tbe  State  he  wrote  and  published  a  clever  satrical  jeu  d'eeprU 
against  the  Oxford  Eeformers,  entitled  Phrontisteiion  in  allusion 
to  the  Aristophanic  reference  to  the  thinking-ahop  of  Socrates.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  for  the  government  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  for  the  preservation  of  ite  privileges  and 
liberties,  and  for  the  credit,  improvement,  and  proper  conducting, 
of  the  business  concerning  it.    In  many  matters  brought  under 
this  court  he  acted  most  pertinaciously  against  the  feeling  of  the 
timei,  as  in  the  cases  among  others  of  the  Oxford  Essayists, 
F.  D.  Maurice,  the  case  for  Professor  Jowett,  to  name  only  a  few ; 
but  even  although  he  did  so,  he  maintained  his  power  and  popularity 
in  the  university,  the  admiration  and  even  personal  friendship  of 
many  of  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  opponents.    While  staunch 
to  his  party,  and  cnthusisstic  in  the  advancement  of  that  party  by 
all  available  means,  wit,  quirk,  formal  opposition,  or  direct  battle, 
he  was  courageously  honest  in  pressing  the  merits  and  deserts  of 
academical  men  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  State. 
His  spirit  waa  singularly  free  from  self-conceit ;  his  mind,  if  not 
■uperior  to  partisanship,  was  at  least  free  from  self-seeking  enjoy- 
ment in  it.    He  was  an  able  and  earnest  scholastic  labourer,  and  a 
conscientioua  ecclesiastic  and  Christian.     He  was  a  learned  and 
profoundly  reflective  thinker,  though  he  was  rather  formed  for 
diacipleship  than  masterhood.    He  had  not  the  daring  of  mind 
which  sought  the  high  joy  of  new  thought.  He  feared  originality, 
and  his  want  of  philosophic  faith  weakened  his  spirit.    He  died 
soddenlj  on  Sabbath  evening,  30th  July,  1871,  after  little  more 
than  half  a  century  of  life. 
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in  wbieh  His  will  is  clearly  set  forth.  In  this  vain  conflict  with 
the  very  intent  and  purpose  of  God,  misery  was  endured  and 
communicated  ;  and  from  this  fruitless  zeal  to  honour  God  and 
to  imitate  Christ  a  rery  large  proportion  of  the  woes  of  the  early 
ages  of  Christian  times  is  to  be  ascribed,  but  aboTe  all  this  per* 
Bistent  determination  to  set  faith  aboTO  nature ;  and  human  nature 
restricted  man's  efforts  and  interfered  with  human  progress. 

Again,  there  arose  from  this  Christianity  that  sad  separation 
between  Church  and  State,  that  divorce  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
temporal  life,  which  is  even  now  working  such  woe  in  our  midst 
by  making  a  merely  formal  profession  of  Christianity  seem  to  be 
enough ;  and  by  causing  men  to  trust  in  the  mere  organizations  for 
the  promotion  or  maintenance  of  Christianity  as  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  living  of  a  genuine  life  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Because  Christ  had  declared  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  it  was  thought  that  He  meant  to  set  up  a  kingdom  upon 
the  earth.  Christian  communities  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
place  and  the  rights  of  a  kingdom,  would  have  governors  over 
them,  and  creeds,  and  laws,  and  modes  of  fellowship ;  nay,  would 
have  it  that  as  the  Church  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  held  power  merely  by  the  grace  of  His  vicar 
on  the  earth.  To  how  much  interruption  of  the  peace  and  brother- 
hood of  nations  that  gave  rise,  history  gives  a  very  sad  witnessing 
in  the  straggles  of  the  Papacy  for  power,  supremacy,  and  oppres* 
Bive  sovereignty.  Every  misused,  misdirected,  or  neglected  energy 
vas  a  decided  subtraction  from  the  full  power  which  should  have 
been  employed  for  human  progress. 

Christ  himself  has  said  that  whosoever  is  not  with  us  is  against 
^u.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  opposition  to  human 
progress  to  show,  as  S.  S.  does,  that  Christianity  was  preached, 
uid  when  preached,  progressed*  He  sketches  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  calls  it  the  progress  of  humanity.  But  Chris- 
tianity was  given  as  an  aid  to  human  development,  and  really 
hy  its  internecine  strifes  did  more  injury  than  the  severest  per* 
Becuttons — ^nay,  the  severest  persecutions  were  those  to  which 
Christian  exposed  Christian;  as  it  is  even  at  this  day  that  the 
haXes  of  sects  are  more  deadly  than  man's  hate  of  sin.  We  have 
tgreed,  for  instance,  in  the  unanimity  of  sectarian  animosity  to 
l^eep  the  children  of  the  nations  in  ignorance  until  the  very  policy 
of  nations,  and  the  demands  of  human  progress,  thrust  aside  oar 
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the  counterfeit  will  not.  In  like  manner  there  k  an  artificially  pro- 
duced imitation  which  <^ten  greatly  resembles  Christianity,  but 
which  is  no  more  real  Christianity  than  a  glass  bead  is  a  diamond. 
Shall  we  then  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  the  oounterfeit 
profession  must  necessarily  be  true  of  real  Christianity?  No; 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  neither  true  nor  honest,  and  it  would 
be  an  equally  fallacious  conclusion  to  affirm  that  whatever  is  not 
true  of  the  counterfeit  cannot  be  true  of  that  which  is  genuine. 

The  writers  upon  the  affirmatire  of  this  question  seem  to  us  to 
be  led  astray  by  not  giving  due  weight  to  such  considerations  as 
theee.    In  the  introductory  portions  of  his  article,  T.  O.  J.  argues 
as  though  all  that  is  called  Christianity  really  were  true  Chris- 
tianity.   He  appears  to  forget  that  there  is  a  false  as  well  as  a  true 
Ciirigtianity, — a  profession  which  has  assumed  its  name  without 
possessing  its  reality.    Christianity  is  that  which  embodies  the 
tenets  of  Christ ;  and  that  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  Christianity,  whatever  it  may  be 
called.    Neo-Platonism  was  not  Platonism,  neither  is  this  assumed 
profession  without  the  reality  true  Christianity,  although  in  its 
external  appearance  it  may  be  a  very  good  imitation  of  it. 

T.  0.  J.  submits  two  theses  as  the  foundation  for  his  argument 
in  support  of  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  *'  Christianity  has  been  opposed  to  the  progress  of  humanity 
bj  the  introduction  of  the  inveterate  hates  of  sectarianism  into 
social  life."  We  beg  to  submit,  as  a  counter- thesis,  the  assertion 
that  Christianity  is  not  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  sec- 
tarianism. If  Christianity  had  been  simply  accepted  by  its  true 
believers,  and  rejected  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  would 
Have  been  very  little  if  any  sectarianism.  But  since  the  day  when 
the  Lord  himself  preached  Christianity  there  has  always  been  a 
lari;e  class  of  persons  who  from  various  motives  wished  to  profess 
Christianity,  whilst  they  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  it  as  it  was 
set  forth  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  in  the  inspired  writings  of 
the  apostles.  These  persons,  unwilling  either  to  accept  or  to  reject, 
liave  from  time  to  time  modified,  or  accepted  modifications,  of 
Christianity  to  suit  the  bent  of  their  own  minds.  This  has  often 
been  done  in  blind  sincerity,  but  it  nevertheless  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  sectarianism.  There  were  many  in  apostolic 
days  ^ith  Judaizing  proclivities  who  professed  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, but  what  they  embraced  was  merely  a  Judaized  imitation 
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C,  W.  P.'s  first  argument  is  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to 
human  progress  because  of  the  religious  wars  which  it  has  led  to. 
But  we  must  maintain  that  Christianity  does  not  lead  to  war ;  it  is 
a  religion  of  peace.  The  whole  tenour  of  its  teaching  is  opposed  to 
aggressive  warfare.  Many  discordant  elements  have  been  mixed 
up  with  true  Christianity  in  the  various  religious  systems  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  world,  and  it  is  to  them,  not  to  the  Christianity 
itself,  that  religious  wars  are  due.  Many  who  are  called  Christians 
bve  engaged  in  war,  and  there  have  been  true  Christians  in  the 
nnks  of  the  battle-field,  but  it  has  not  been  their  Christianity  that 
has  led  them  to  engage  in  military  pursuits,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  war  may  have  been  declared. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  our  opponents  in  this  debate  have  greatly 
erred  through  confounding  post  hoc  with  propter  hoc. 

Part  of  our  reply  to  T,  O.  J.'s  article  will  serve  as  a  reply  to 
C.  W.  P.'s  second  argument ;  and  with  regard  to  C.  W.  P.'s  third 
argument,  we  would  in  the  first  place  remark  that  Christianity  does 
not  base  salvation  on  creeds  rather  than  on  deeds,  for  Christianity 
8ajs,  "I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works"  (James  ii.  18) ; 
and  it  declares  that  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead  "  (James  ii.  20). 
C."W.P.  refers  to  the  contrast  between  the  Sabbath-day  profession 
and  the  week-day  life  of  many  who  are  professed  followers  of  Chris- 
tianity, bat  this  lamentable  inconsistency  is  not  chargeable  to  their 
Chrijtianity.    If  immorality  were  not  found  in  the  lives  of  any  but 
of  those  who  were  the  disciples  of  Christianity,  then  we  might 
reajonably  suspect  that  their  evil  deeds  were  the  result  of  their 
Christianity,  but  no  one  will  venture  to  affirm  that  such  is  the  case. 
Physicians  in  their  own  personal  conduct  continually  violate  those 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  which  they  enjoin  upon  their 
patients,  but  that  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
Policemen  often  break  the  laws  they  are  appointed  to  carry  out, 
and  lawyers  evade  the  statutes  they  are  supposed  to  defend,  but 
the  law  itself  is  not  responsible  for  these  things.    I^either  are  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  disciples  of  Christianity  chargeable  to  Christianity 
itself.    A  man  on  one  occasion  in  converse  with  a  friend  pointed  to 
the  dishonourable  conduct  of  a  professing  Christian,  and  said,  "  See 
▼hat  your  religion  leads  to."    His  friend  justly  replied,  "  JSo,  it  is 
not  our  religion,  but  rather  the  want  of  it,  which  leads  to  such  con- 
duct.**   True  Christianity  will  constrain  those  who  are  under  the 
power  of  its  influence  to  lead  a  better  life  than  they  would  do  if 
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world,  and  if  Chris^anity  prevailed  in  a  fonn  munized  with  dis- 
cordant elements,  the  human  race  wonld  make  rerj  rapid  progress 
to  a  far  more  exalted  position  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  than 
it  now  occupied  in  even  the  most  highly  exalted  races  of  mankind. 
And  now  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  civilized  world.  Let  Chris- 
tianity  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  substitute  for  it 
whaterer  you  please,  whether  superstition,  scepticism,  socialbm. 
oommnnism,  or  rationalism,  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  the 
banishment  of  Christianity  would  speedily  lead  to  the  degradation 
of  the  ciyilized  world.  Our  opponents  hare  not  ventured  to  affirm 
that  the  world  would  have  made  better  progress  if  Christianity  had 
nerer  been  introdaced  into  it,  neither  have  they  ventured  to  affirm 
that  it  would  now  progress  better  if  Christianity  were  banished 
from  it.  Out  opponents  have  not  brought  forward  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  human 
pvogress,  and  we  think  that  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
the  negatire  in  this  debate  justify  us  in  still  maintaining  that 
Christianity  is  not  opposed  to  human  progress.  SiJCUBL. 


IS  CHRIST'S  EEIGN  UPON  EAJRTH  TO  BE  A  8PIEITUAL 
OB  A  TEMPOBAL  ONE--OB  BOTH  P 

TBH70S1.L.— >T. 

That  Christ's  reign»  whether  temporal  or  not,  is  to  be  a  spiritual 
one  it  a  matter  whieh  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  to  those  who  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  Grod.  The  only  point  reaUy  in 
question  is,  I  apprehend,  as  to  idliether  'Bam  reign  will  be  a  tem- 
ponl  one  or  not.  To  this  I  say  emphatically,  yes.  That  is  to  say, 
that  He  will  reign  on  the  earth  in  person  as  both  a  temporal  and 
ipiritual  Buler.  As  evidence  of  this  I  purpose  considering  the  pro- 
mises to  Abraham, — an  aspect  of  the  question  wbich  is  seldom 
treated  of  by  writers  on  this  subject,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
ftct  tiiat  these  promises  form  the  very  basis  of  other  Scripture 
testimony  eonconing  C^lrist's  reign  on  earth.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  Mtmerous  passages  in  Genesis,  of  ^diidi  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  one  or  two.  Li  Gen.  ziii.  15  we  read  that  God  said  to  Abra- 
haa  when  be  was  m  Canaaiiy  *'  AH  the  land  which  Hbou  seest,  to 
thee  win  I  give  it,  and  to  tliy  seed  for  ever;"  and  in  Otea.  xvii.  8, 
*' And  I  will  give  mto  tdwe,  aiid  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
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of  GMuaik  has  boanproBus^d  to  Charist  £9t  »  potBMiioi^;  md  Se 
hM  eertainly  never  posaeaied  ik  What,  tbm,  caitbe  mai&«artaiB 
tibo  that  He  it  to  poMosa  il  ait  ft  fataee  time^  aaainji^  that  Q«dhaaj 
Mid,  "  My  word  sball  BoA  paaa  awagr  ? " 

IDie  poaseaaioii  of  ike  kad  by  tha  Java  imdertka  Moanta  law 
was  not  a  fulfilment  of  iiiese  promiaaa  to  Abraham,  maoaiiiolt  at 
Qmt  tenanoy  of  it  depended  upon  and  was  a  mward  Ibr  their 
obedience  to  that  law;  thay  were  only  tenanta  at  will;  wbcveaatbo 
l^pemise  to  Abraham  waa  an  absolute  promise^  and.  nat  oanditianal 
on  a  e<»nplianoe  witb  certakk  cosmianda.  The  diatinetian  batwaes 
the  inheritance  of  the  land  undMihA  lacir»  and  the  futoxoiidracitanaar 
of  it  according  to  the  promiacs,  ia  i^ua*  referred  to: — "  For  if  the 
ioheritanee  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  mere  of  promise ;  bat  Gbd  gayo 
it  to  AbrahaoDi  by  promiae''  (G«L  iii.  1&).  The  law  waa  siaq^ly 
proyiaional,  being  "  added  because  of  transgressiona^  tiU  tha  aaed 
[Christ]  ahonld  come,  of  whom  the  promise  waa  made  "  (rer.  19), 
and  waa  not  therefore  intended  to  bring  about  thefiilfilmaat  of  the> 
promiae,  the  accompliahmeBt  of  that  being  deferred  till  after  tike 
abolition  of  the  law.  This  matter  is  also  expounded  in  Eom.  iv. : 
"  For  the  promise  that  be  should  be  tbe  heir  of  the  world  was  net 
to  Abrahonv  or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the 
righteouanesa  of  faith.  For  if  they  which  are  of  the  lano  he  heirSf 
fidth  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none  effect,'^  Can  any^ 
UoBg  move  be  wanting  to  ahow  that  these  promises  oonceming  the 
possession  of  Canaui  by  Abraham  and  Chxist  were  not  fulfilled  in 
the  posseesion  of  it  by  Abraham  or  aay  of  his  descendants  P  They 
mast,  therefapO)  be  fulfilled  in  the  futmre,  when  Christ  returns  front 
bsayen  and  raises  Abraham  (and  others)  iirom  tbe  dead,  that  they 
with  him  may'  inherit  that  land,  the  capital  of  which  is  now  deso- 
late and  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles,  but  only  to  be  in  thia 
con^^tion  Ibv  a  time  (Luke  xxi.  di),  whaah  is  now  drawmgto  a  close. 

But  Christ  and  Abraham  are  not  to  be  the  s^e  occupants  of  thia 
had ;  for  Jeremiah  predicted  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  be 
biought  from  **  aXLthe  lands  "  whither  they  hare  been  driyoi ;  and 
bespeaks  of  it  like  E.  S.  M.,  pp.  (30—36),  in  contrast  to  the  bring- 
ing them  from  Egypt:  thwefore  aathe  latter  was  literal,  so  must 
the  former  be^  Therefiore  it  is  impoaaiUe  to  spirxtuah^ethis  in  the 
way  BO  much  ia  fogue  now-a-daya»  by  saying  that  it  refers  to  the 
Church,  or  to  anything  dse  that  can  be  ibaaed  by  the  lireiy  ima- 
goation  of  a  '^theevist  in  atraats." 
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ne  king  (EEek.  xzxrii.  21 
Dt  be  alone,  for  Paul  aay 
ce  ye  Abraham's  seed,  ai 
greei  with  Bom.  -riii.  17, 
adjoint-itirM  vith  ChrUt 
e  ahall  also  reign  with  H 
Mgn  on  the  earth." 

The  rale  of  Christ  and  I 
>  Palestine,  for  in  Fsa.  ii 
hee  the  heathen  for  Thii 
le  earth  for  Thy  powesii 
iiall  be  King  over  all  the 
>ord,  and  His  name  one 
7,  where  the  kingdom  is 
MVM.  Therefore  Chrisl 
4>ns  of  the  earth.  In  tht 
band  the  gloriona  predict 

time  when  the  earth  wil 
f  the  Lord,  as  the  reaolt 
lortal,  infaUible,  and  o: 
ttohera  to  lead  men  into 
•oeMity,  or  even  any  rea 
lie  prophets  aa  to  ezplai 
lins  makitiK  ^b  word  of  i 

I  regret  Uiat  want  of  b] 
uigtb  as  I  should  wish  oi 
)cti  which  runs  like  a  gtd 
ieneiis  to  Serelation. 
7(MUrovertiali»t,  bowerer, 
'.  think  I  cannot  do  hette 
f  the  promisea  to  Abrahj 
le  rrign  of  Christ  on  the 


part  in 


r  wonIiipp«n  of  MA^ 
Uie  life  of  tk«  people  f  i 
■tatement? 

ii  not  fometiung  differ 
t,  moral  and  reliffiou*  e 
>  good  and  progreBs  of 
at  uid  indiriiible."  Wl 
«  it  not  tometbing  diffen 
ought  that  these  two  wi 
re  ii  the  propriety  or  poi 
■o  long  embUsaned  on  t 
ind  State  "P  Wh j  Chm 
ething  different  from  I 
t  the  commonwealtli — 1 
tolesiaatical.  The  CInu 
iog  Chrtatianitj.  Now 
a  profeenOQ ;  for  some, 
oh  prefewion.  Hot  tb 
'ch  F  Sorely  aoeh  membi 
>in  the  Church.  E.  0. '. 
a  moral  and  religiona  ee 
membera  of  the  State  i 
en  ean  they  be  portioni 

oite  the  fallaoy  of  hie  fii 
7  member  of  the  State 
tighett  and  tmeit  aenac 
lember  of  the  Cbitroh.  B 
lemben  of  the  State  ia  t] 
asl  to  be  Mippoeed  to  oom 
ides  of  aigoifioation.  Ho 
Jiat  not  every  meiaber 
longh  be  tells  lu  that  t 
e  Choroh,  but  that  it  ai 
:.  Onr  opponent  makes 
State  ia  all  but  ooincide 
Dple  of  the  country."  B 
rith,  ia  all  hut  coincident 
,  M.  telle  ua  that  the  SU 
iMpliM  that  it  b  not  qui 
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coincident  tli«mrith ;  therefon 
ence,  bowcTcr  fine,  between,  tt 
iS  not  Bomething  different  froi 
the  tame  and  indiTisible."  E. 
and  tlie  State  are  not  reallj  aej 
ottn."  But  if  they  are  not  t 
The  worlc  of  the  State  is  leco] 
^ons  and  ipiritQal.  S'oir  if  il 
of  the  State  for  the  Church  b 
the  commuDity,  ia  it  not  interl 
for  the  State  to  exact  obedient 
aa  the  appointment  of  biahopi 
the  State  being  the  penalty 
patronage  P 

E.  C.  M.  writes,  '"The  po 
in  BO  far  aa  ibej  are  the  choaei 
claim  to  be  mored  by  the  S 
approTe  or."  Doea  E.  C.  M. 
repreientativea  olaim  to  be  n 
whether  he  means  the  people 
qoite  noT«l  to  ui.  We  were 
their  repreteotatiree  made  an] 
Spirit  of  God  in  m«tt«rB  of  the 

In  the  event  of  the  Chnrch  1 
that  ahe  should  retain  all  ipf 
bestowed  upon  her  by  indirid 
done  her,  but  aimply  that  ahe 
denominations,  no  more  faroi 
than  to  another,  and  that  thi 
to  be  diaeatabliahed. 


BtSATIT 

ToLUKTiBTisx  hai  a  fine  s 
£e.,  slip  trippingly  from  the 
sounds  signifying — nothing  in 
by  saying,— 

"  LioBnu  thej  mM 
for  that  would  be,  I  apprehent 
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n.  Bat  I  do  belisre  that  men  an  reiy  maek  miiUd  bj 
IBM  (md  wordi.  If  people  oould  joat  be  got  to  look  &t  tbe 
that  are  meant  b^  wordi  how  often  would  thej  tora  away 
t  high-ioonding  platitodei  to  whioh  thej  give  as  maoh 

rorda  are  to  iweet  aa  ohirity — not  mere  alnu,  bot  loring, 
ite  Cbriitiftn  help  1  I  speak  rather  of  slm*-deeda  tbu  of 
what  Milton  meant  when  he  said, — 

"Aaa 

Dstdi  to  tbj  knoirtedge  anKTsrable ;  add  faith, 
&dd  Tirtne,  patieaoa,  tamperanM^  add  Lots 
By  name  (o  eome  called  Charitj— tbe  >oiil  of  all  the  rat." 
thing  conld  be  or  should  be  more  volontarj  than  charity 
gh  Chriitian  grace,  and  a  distingnuhed  moral  rirtae.  It 
7  teat  which  Jesna  applies  to  Hiadiaciples,  and  yet  Tolnn- 
laa  failed  in  charity ;  and  after  the  trial  of  centuriei  it  waa 
ceaaary  to  eatabliah  charity  by  law.  So  little  can  volun- 
t  b«  relied  on  for  oonaiatent  Chriatiui  activity.  Here  ia 
ce  of  a  plain  and  definite  Chriatian  duty  left  to  volonlary 
handed  down  aa  a  privilege  aa  well  aa  a  reiponBibility 
early  Church,  neglected  and  altogether  become  a  reproach 
AQti  from  ita  almott  total  failore  tu  fulfil  the  stored  dn^ 
f  tlie  poor  and  aiding  the  wretched.  In  this  volaatary 
iled,  and  it  reqoiied  to  fall  back  upon  establishments  to 
■  the  needy  anccooi  and  for  the  miaerable  relief.  This  ia 
lie  of  the  callonaness  with  which  what  ia  ererybody'a 
ia  nobody's  boaineu  when  thinga  are  left  to  the  firee-will 
iple.  Thia  referred  to  visible  bodily  want,  to  what  ezcitea 
laaiou  of  the  merely  aenaitire  heart  and  eye,  and  yet  in 
Volontaryism  fuled.  How  mnch  more  likely  would 
fiam  fail  to  take. to  heart  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
uch  may  not  be  seen.  Ought  not  euoh  a  fact  to  make  ns 
twiaider  how  far  it  ia  viae  to  attempt  to  leave  to  Tolnn- 
[te  extension  and  the  maintenance  of  Divine  Service,  and 
■ranee  and  promotion  of  that  righteousness  which  eialteth 
ir  place  at  Qit  riak  of  impnlae,  avarice,  heedlesaness,  or 
i,  tiie  supplies  of  spiritual  advice,  comfort,  warning,  and 
<n  among  the  poor,  the  aolitary  and  the  ignorant,  the 
tnd  the  degraded  P  For  centuries,  in  England,  Tolnn- 
aa  had  its  own  aweet  will  in  Ulo  carrying  on  of  education  ] 
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mad  we  knoir  Aftt,  uiiiuted  tlis^Ii««Dg»g«tii»u  were  with  mo^ 
teiwi  km],  the;  iB«de«n«psgkraa£ul«rem«tteiiiptiiij{,  tonpplj 
«daMti«n  to  die  po«r.  Tokntarjiam  kavug  failed  we  hare  now 
mMrt«d  to  Eat^lukmsit. 

We  allowed  tbe  cue  of  health  uid  the  attention  to  sanitation  to 
dcfNnd  Ml  aelf-iBttowt  and  Tolnatary  ^art;  and  tiio^h  there 
won  aaeh  poweifdl  penoanTes  to  ansietf  for  the  pseaerration  of 
individual  and  general  health ;  moh  indiica»ent«  to  save  ounelTu 
by  helping  to  save  otheri — one  or  two  hoapitab,  a  few  straggling 
dispensariei,  a  fatile  attempt  now  and  again,  under  impolae  of  fear, 
to  establish  infirmariei,  otmiprise  almost  all  that  Tolnntarj  effort 
has  done  in  thia  direction.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  felt  want  and 
a  general  experience  having  failed  so  to  excite  men's  minds  as  to 
induce  them  to  give  of  their  substance  for  the  Christ-like  purpose 
of  healing  diseases  and  preserving  the  lires  of  those  who  were 
dying  through  miBfortone  or  negleet.  If  YoltrntBrfism  failed  to 
be  tonched  to  charity  in  regard  to  l3ie  vitihle  and  statistieal  heatth 
of  the  poor  in  their  bodies,  is  it  more  likely  to  sneeeed  in  the  things 
tbat  concern  tbe  sonlF  We  hare  beev  compelled  to  resort  to 
Establishment  in  principle  for  hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensaries, 
&e.,  for  sanitation  in  general  in  fact,  and  can  we  believe  that  while 
the  blessing  of  Establishment  over  Yolnntaryism  in  all  those  things 
is  being  felt,  acknowledged,  and  practised,  that  this  is  a  time  to 
decry  establishment  and  to  advocate  disendowment  in  ref^ard  to 
spiritual  things. 

Monarchy  was  formerly  supported  by  gifts,  benevolences,  &e. ;  it 
has  fallen  into  a  Civil  List  Establishment.  The  army  and  nary 
were  formerly  recruited,  manned,  and  provided  for  very  mooh  on 
the  volnntarj  system,  bat  it  has  now  become  an  Establishment 

Take,  too,  an  illnatralion  from  all  our  great  movements  and 
chaiitable  institutions.  They  all  strive  after  endowment  and 
establishment.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
tbe  BehgiouB  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday  School  tJnion,  iLt.  have  a 
capital  fnnd,  i.e.,  an  endowment  and  pro  tanUi  an  establtshmsnt. 
TheTTnited  EingdomAlIiance  asks  an  endowment  of  £100,000;  and 
Other  philanthropic  agencies  follow  in  tiie  same  way,  each  ahowiog 
Uie  faifli  felt  in  establishment  and  endowment,  the  diatmst  of 
mere  occasional  and  emotional  v<rfnntaryiim. 

TiDt  even  ZHssentiDg  congregations  themselrcs  apply  a  diff^owt 
lew  o  Hitvc  own  tsmn  Sua  tbey  would  apply  to  Vm  Ctarsfc.    In- 
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hsrolHs  endoramta  ^  b  fiud,  a  I»Un«e  whioh  May 
uUf  u  >n  «tidowBmt.  li'rea  Ohweh  AiaoabliM,  Can- 
1  TTidona,  ACetbodnt  ConfeNoom,  &o.,  I17  to  g«t  vp 
n  fondA,  gesBnl  pnrpoiea  fnsdi,  and  so  on,  whieli  ue, 
only  fomu  of  the  principle  of  esUUiahmeiit  ud 
t. 

ben,  08  there  seenu  to  be,  ft  gener&l  lulnre  in  all  things 
Tolontary  principle  ;  irhile  all  pnUie  morementa  leem 
ng  lowu<dB  eetabliihment,  it  appears  to  ne  that  we  ue 
wrong  covne  in  endearonring  to  destroy  the  Chnroh  we 
ir  midst.  I  think  that  if  we  look  oarefully  to  all  tbe 
of  the  nf(e  they  are  towards  doiag  mnoh  more  by  ika 
er  of  the  State  dian  by  Tolnntary  agenoy ;  and  if  Uiis  is 
iideney  of  things  we  ought  not  to  disestablish  and  dis- 
,  reform  and  amend  the  Chnroh  as  by  Uw  established. 


rHE  TENUBE  OF  LAND  TO  BE  EADICAIiT 
CHANGED  P 


}ate  has  been  ertended  to  an  mnisial  leiq^b,  but  at  kst 
'  as  well  as  a  pleainre  to  ns  to  notice  and  reply  to  eoeh 
as  may  hare  been  addooed  on  tbe  otiher  side. 
Mntion  contained  in  the  qneition  eecms  to  hare-aroosed 
af  ite  opponents,  who  are  the  adrooates  of  a  do^othinf; 
aire  eyvtem,  and  who,  Moardingly,  oonsnne  a  oooiider- 
tn  proving  nothing,  for  I  venture  to  say  that  they  do  net 
sosnd  argument  in  snpport  of  their  views. 
letr  leader,  acts  upon  the  pnneiple  ezpresHed  in  the  words, 
a  hare  a  bad  ease  absse  the  oonneel  on  the  other  side  i" 
ingly  he  fiilminatei  against  the  proposals  of  the  Land 
Form  Association,  and  espeoislly  against  the  "  EzpUna* 
aeaf'of  the  president,  Mr.  Mill,  of  whom,  after  <a  very 
lieg  paragraph,  he  says,  "  When  we  see  a  master  of 
of  elear  English  parposely  choenag  to  Mhroud  hit 
(the  itslisa  are  mine)  "  in  forma  of  negation  not  usual 
iken,  hot  among  Tbetorintns,  aad  giving  hia  direct 
m  DHkmud  Ism  vf  a  xnbdaed  or  nsaaiiealy  ailiai^atad 
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Affirmative,  we  have  every  reuon  to  dtmit  tAe  hontttg  of  the  ou 
whicli  Deedi  tnch  h  veil  thrown  orer  the  ezpreuioii  of  its  fount 
tion  prinoipln."  I  do  not  atop  to  criticise  the  compontion  of  tt 
exqniNte  nntenct,  hot  eont^tit  myself  widi  asliiiig  D.  A.  to  poi 
oat  what  impure  motive  he'  enppoeee  If  r.  Mill  or  the  Awooiati 
can  have  in  aupportiDg  the  priacipleB  advocated  ia  hi«  "  £rplu 
tory  Statement." 

The  foam  of  D.  A. 'lander  will,  heat  id  tms  agunat  the  facta  a 
solid  reaaoninft  of  Ur.  Mill  on  the  subject,  his  advocacy  of  whi 
ia  no  novelty,  m  D.  A.  may  see  by  referring  to  his  "  Politii 
Economy,"  people's  edition,  pp.  141  et  teq.,  where  he  will  il 
find  many  of  hia  objections  abundantly  answered. 

D.  A.'a  whole  object  seems  to  be  to  attack  Mr.  If  ill's  "  Eiplu 
tory  Statement,"  forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  real  anbjeot 
dispute  is  the  Und  tenure,  and  not  Mr.  Mill.  If  the  latter  ge 
tleman  had  never  written  hia  explanatory  statement,  my  poaitii 
in  this  oontroversy  would  still  have  been  the  same. 

But  let  us  see  what  are  the  arguments  addnced  by  D.  A-  ai 
hie  followers  against  the  proposition  that  the  land  laws  do  reqni 
a  radical  change. 

D.  A.  aaaumea  that  a  radical  alteration  in  the  land  laws  mea 
a  total  repeal  of  all  law*  relating  to  property.     He 
that  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  n 
that  the  property  in  all  the  land  of  the  nation  ii 
mediately  or  immediately,  in  the  Crown  as  the  hea 
and  that  therefore  it  woold  be  no  innovation  for  the  £ 
u  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  he  held  by  one  peraoi 
sequent  prevention  of  that  aocomulation  of  vast  ti 
individnal  handa  which  withdrawa  such  land  from 
the  State,  and  impoverishea  the  people.     D.  A.  ia  again  wrong  < 
aMuming  that  "  property  ia  the  moat  complete  right  which  tl 
law  of  a  country  gives  to  a  person  to  or  in  any  object  or  mattn 
If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  any  book  on  the  subject,  I 
will  find  that  mere  property  does  not  ia  any  inatanoe  ooostitnte 
complete  right,  but  that  several  other  elements  must  combine  befa 
that  complete  right  of  which  D.  A.  taUa  can  be  acquired.    B.  i 
has  evidently  confiued  property  in  land  with  proper^  in  moi^ 
ables,  and  hence  the  vague  language  which  he  uibh. 

To  expoae  all  the  mistakes  of  which  D.  A.  I 

illogical  coueqancM  which  be  leeka  to  dnnr  ^ 
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>a]d  be  fr^tefiil  to  me,  but  would,  I  fear,  entreneb  too 
the  space  which  can  be  allotted  to  me. 
girea  >  garbled  quotation  fTom  Mr.  Mill's  "  £iplauat4>r7 
it."  I  will  give  the  whole  of  that  portion  from  whiob  he 
extracted  that  part,  with  whioh  he  qnarrelB.  "  Of  all  om 
nititatioDe,  none  are  more  unmited  than  the  land  lawa 
tat«  of  aociet;  of  which  the  £«foTm  Act  of  1867  ia  the 
\  Originating  in  aa  sge  when  the  landholders  were 
r  the  conntrj,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thej  shonld  require 
now,  when  the  oonntrf  belongs,  at  least  in  principle,  to 
of  its  inhabitants.  Onr  laws  reiatinf;  to  land  are  the 
f  a  system  which,  as  history  tells  ui,  was  designed  to  prop 
ig  cUu*.  They  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
lie  largest  poisible  poiiesBiooa  in  the  families  whioh  own 
and  hy  maant  of  it  governed  the  amntry."  Now,  notwith- 
D.  A.'s  complaints,  I  ask,  is  not  this  statement  palpably 
oaly  tme  P  Is  it  not  true  that  even  up  to  the  time  of  the 
ot  of  1832,  members  of  Parliament  were  dependent  for 
s,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  landholders,  who  thereby 
the  country  ?  And  ia  it  not  true  that  at  the  emancipation 
iple  has  adranced,  the  oppression  of  the  land  lawi  ha« 
to  time  been  more  tererely  felt,  and  partially,  though  in 
Ig  and  unworthy  manner,  grndgingty  removed  ?  D.  A. 
kt  the  land  laws  hare  ever  been  inriolate  and  sacred,  and 
remain  to.  He  does  not  aeem  to  be  at  all  aware  that 
les  II.  effected  a  rast  change  in  those  laws  by  abolishing 
of  kinds  of  oppreflsire  tenures,  the  abolition  of  whioh 
lie  subject  of  much  complaint,  but  which  erery  one  now 
hare  been  wise  and  Balntary,  although  the  use  he  made 
the  purpose  it  answered,  were  unjust.  The  propositioaa 
kd  Tenure  Beform  Aisociation  are  no  more  open  to  com- 
r  than  the  proposals  of  Charles  II.  were  then. 
>t  tme,  then,  that  our  land  laws  are  the  remuna  of  a 
signed  to  prop  up  a  ruling  class,  and  that  as  they  at 
tand,  they  operate  in  the  same  direction,  from  which 
representatire  goremment  can  never  be  folly  established 
md  laws  are  radically  altered  F 

rer  the  rest  of  the  platitudes  oontuned  in  D.  A.'s  article, 
nnark  that,  if  any  one  will  read  carefully  the  explanatory 
whiehistheobjectofluBattack,  he  will  find  that  D.A.'b 
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deiattioBB  an  not  smbcI,  and  that  oODssqamtlj  the  obieiytttt 
which  he  founds  on  thoee  dedootiotia  are  mseoBd  ^k. 

The  Iowa  relating  to  land  have  hitherto  been  made  hj  one  «la 
of  the  nation  only — the  landhttlden ;  it  is  no*  tdms  th»t  tha  irtio 
aation  ahonld  leKislate  on  die  mbjeot,  for  the  naticmmt  geed,  «i 
not  for  the  exDlmire  benefit  of  one  dan. 

B.  0-.  C.  thinks  that  the  first  affirmatiTe  article  on^ht  to  hai 
iwplied  to  the  arppiBnenls  of  the  first  negfttive  article,  pat& 
■Ib^dier  ont  of  UKht  the  fact  that  b    ■      ~         - 
htnv  a  reply  in  which  to  answer  the  o 
snd  of  this  fact  I  have  now  trailed 
"Wnter  of  the  first  negative  article)  is 

B.  G.  C.  is  nistahen  in  supposing  t 
of  Kt.  J.  S.  If  ill  on  this  or  soj*  otiu 
with  him',  because  as  Ur.  Mill  <hu 
qoevtion,  and  to  follow  the  remits  of 
eoold  not  be  found,  and  on  this  pari 
adopt  his  efficient  adrooacy. 

I  hare,  in  antiripation,  deslt  with  11 
to  my  first  proposiliro,  viz.,  that  the  1 
tbe  nation,  which,  as  I  undentand  il 
the  land,  primarily  at  least,  did,  and  i 
to  the  whole  of  the  people,  who  possess 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  t^e  p 
only.  A  nation  neTer"finottut«B,"Mi 
consists  of  the  people,  tjie  nation  bei 
and  not  of  the  land  on  which  they 
ezplanataon  may  satisfy  B.  G.  C.'s  te 
him  that  it  is  because  (to  use  his  own  i 
capital,  energy,  indostry,  and  tiiongh 
to  make  h  usefnl,  profitable,  and  proc 
not  be  monopolized  by  one  class  of 
tribnted  towards  those  results,  bat  li 
and  brains  of  othvn. 

B.  Q.  C.  will  not  tempt  me  into  ■  n 
ftir  controrersy,  by  aoonsing  me 
"  Hard  words  breah  no  b«nM."  Bat 
C.'s  statement  that  the  land  was  pout 
by  Airee,  contradict  his  whole  oontei 
a  Tension  of  laws  enastsd  by  fonw 
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ta,  oofl  (^  the  oompUiBto  of  tlu»»  who  objact  to  the 
lUfBi-  Ihftt  ImuI  m  lik#  noUiitiff  €Ji6  in  thu  ooiuitiT« 
t  "  pot  to  asiU7r"'"  mjuia  a  profit  of,"  or  "  ooiapellcd 
Lie,"  u  i>  nigpOMd  hj  B.  G.  C,  wlio  i^pean  to  lure 
1 A  kind  of  Aroftdu,  and  lUTer  to  hare  been  biooglit 
illi  thoM  Guta  wiuch.  piore  ttie  uijuUc«  uid  por- 
ioo  of  tbe  preaeat  Bfitem. 

1  be,  pr<qiortionftb1j,  u  nadilf  takea  poBUHion  o^ 
lariet,  &o.,  u  readily  defined,  and  can  be  aa  readllj 
I  t)ie  oliaaie  whicli  B.  O.  C.'a  liypoUutieal  grocer  u 
ill  i  bat  B.  G.  C.  moat  allow  me  to  »^  that  cheeaes 
,  pia«ft{q)leB,  &e.,  are  not  Hie  oii)j  articlee  of  aom- 
at  to  talk  about  baying  and  telling  land  withaa  mnefa 
penny  loU  whioh  itinerant  bakers  bring  to  your  doors 
g  ia  aimply  lidicaloae,  and  would  go  far  to  show  that 
lo  indulged  in  suoh  absarditi«i  doei  not  poaaeu  even 
t  of  comauMt  mdiq. 

rinkt,  arowedly,  from,  the  iscoe  as  to  waato  lauda,  and 

re  not  the  lubject  of  any  tenure.    On  this  point  he 

laolt  loma  bock  on  the  lawi  of  reiU  property  before 

M  into  a  diacuaion  cm  the  operation  of  lawi,  of  the 

rliiah.  he  ia  maaifea^y  not  aware. 

t  B.  Q.  C.    Bnl  what  aayi  hia  aoeoaaaor,  'L.iS..?    A 

■uuDniani  ia  a^in  big  priseipaL  defence  of  the  land 

I.  ■  oharge  of  thia  kind  Moma  to  be  the  chief  refiige 

of  a  valid  c4»itention  on  the  n^ject.    He  eom- 

ig  hia  opponents  "  a  lot  of  laodleaa  reaolntei," 

diat  atraia  for  a  page  or  so.    Ia  this  argument  f 

himself  aa  the  advocate  and  supporter  of  an  arii- 

oliits.    He  attempts  to  anoer  down  those  who. 

th  by  industry,  thonght,  and  work.    He  should 

Du  utatemenle,  for  his  friend  B.  O.  C,  writing  on  the 

the  sristoeraoy  of  land  gained  their  land  by 

thia  be  tme,  as  no  doabt  it  is,  L.  M.  is 

Tocate  of  foroe  opposed  to  industry  and 

1,  L.  M.  avows  BB  his  whole  reason  for 

u  they  now  are,  that  they  are  "  well  fitted 

the  country  of  ».  ptnottfui  [the  italioa  are 

Utloru!  aritloenuy,  who  have  the  aooumn- 

contojies  to  infioenoe  them  in  their  pabUo 


;  ovawr  thb  tui 

idact;  and  io  toll 
1,  snd  to  inspire  ii 
[  enterpriee— the 
:  L.  iS.  tarn  to  tl 
I  hone-racing  reo 
[  morquisei,  bow 
torie  arUioeraiy" 
d  of  "  high  and  ni 
cimens  are  taken  ' 
..  M.  is  a  litUe  m< 
charge  me  with  b 
f  "  commercialiam 
}nB,  hecanae  he  I 
urd  bugbear,  "so 
;aea.  I  will  not 
nent  that  the  corn 
lid  be  the  nntettlei 
ostice  requires  tha 
Let  it  be  uniettl 
^ppoiing  gTadoal  i 
,  onlj  poitpone  tl: 
lament  of  aocietj, 
d  no  one  knowi  b 
the  present  itate 
iping  together  ol 
uible  and  rirtuou 
Ij  form  an  opinioi 
ociety  wonid  be  a: 
I.  hi.  aeeki  to  jujl 
Moaaic  law.  If 
ince,  it  ii  not  diffli 
Mted  to  abide  b;^ 
),  he  mnat  force  tl 
ODB  imposed  upon 
teat,  is  L.  M.  pre 
a  the  aime  grouni 
.  M.  aeema  alao  U 
idlordiim"  and" 
Tfect  man  and  a  p 
.  C.  cannot  reflraii 
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■  thkt  everybody  who  kdvooatei  a  cluuige  in  the  lawi  of 
e  mnit  be  a  comtnniiiit,  u  fu  m  pAperty  in  land  u 

and  tliat  if  a  commimist  in  that  i-Mpect,  h«  mnit  be  a 
:  in  goodi  and  labour.     L.  C.  seeks  to  diapoae  of  the 

controversy  in  a  somewhat  Bummary,  though  to  him 
r  a  very  satisfactory,  manner.  He  says  the  tenure  of 
it  not  to  he  radically  changed,  for,  "first,  it  is  proper!;  i 
Dt  expedient  that  the  lawi  relating  to  property,  which 
moeof  all  agea  and  many  coantrieB  showatobetieoesiaiy 
lial,  should  be  radically  altered. 

ionit  to  nndergtand  this  sentence.  The  laws  of  property 
to  be  altered,  hecanse  they  relate  to  property.  I  will 
at  L.  0.  meana  landed  property,  hot  what  is  the  conae- 
This,  that  inasmuch  an  the  land  laws  which  were  in 
lome  hundreds  of  years  ago  related  to  landed  property, 
t  not  to  have  been  aUered,  and  the  feudal  or  some  earlier 
ight  to  have  been  retained,  oiviliiation,  progress,  and 
ing  altogether  absurd  so  far  as  landed  property  is 
But  what  do  "  the  experience  of  all  agei  and  many 
'  showP  Aooordiog  to  L.  C,  that  our  present  system  of 
e  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired.  It  means  this,  or  it  means 
Bnt  let  me  ask  L.  C,  can  he  point  out  any  country  which 
gm  of  land  tenure  approaching  our  own  F  As  he  has  not 
'e  may  safely  presume  that  it  was  not  wiUiin  his  power, 
ore  no  argument  can  be  founded  upon,  or  inference  drawn 
it  the  exiat«nce  of  which  is  entirely  snppoeititious.    Bat 

that  the  experienoe  of  all  ages  teaches  that  changes  in 
ng  to  property  should  never  be  made.  What  does  he 
Izperienee  has  from  time  to  time  taught  that  alterations 
lade,  and  changes  have  accordingly  been  effeoted.  The 
I  of  the  present  age  teaches  peremptorily  that,  unless  a 
inge  be  effected,  the  country  will  he  pauperized,  and  the 
linew  of  tiie  nation  will  have  to  resort  to  other  lauds  to 
livelihood  which,  under  the  present  system,  the;  cannot 
«. 

ome  to  the  last  opponent  of  my  proposition,  O.  S.,  and 
id  myself  quite  unable  to  return  thanks  for  tJie  numerous 
its  he  and  they  have  heaped  upon  me.  I  am,  according 
L  Conunnnist,  a  maker  of  "  aphoristio  phrases,"  an  oracle, 
t  of  debate,"  ic. 
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aetliing  to  which  ihey  are  not  entitled.  This  is  his 
his  fellow-conntTTinen,  and  it  shows  that,  besidea  a 
e  land  laws,  a  reform  in  sometbiDg  else  which  I  do  not 
Kquiaite. 

!  with  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mill,  alresdj 
Speaking  of  the  meainref  proposed  by  the  Land  Tenure 
jciation,  ha  said,  "There  are  persona  to  whom  these 
ip«ar  extremely  andaoiooa  and  sabvenive.  I  expect 
those  who  come  after  iu  may  think  onr  proposal!  very 
d  timid ;  for  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  this  eonntry  and 
are  entering  upon  an  era  in  which  they  will  have  to 
Jties  much  more  alarming,  and  which  will  kindle  mncb 
ions  than  theae.  To  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of 
!a  of  an  entire  abolition  of  landed  property  is  taking  a 
of  an  active  and  stirring  portion  of  the  working  oloMei. 
loneit  attempt  to  find  a  middle  ground  of  oomprotniae, 
ling  individual  injuatice  and  aparing  past  acquisitions, 
in  the  right  of  the  entire  commnnity  to  all  that  it  has 
ed  with,  and  finally  close  the  door  to  any  tiirther  private 
n  of  what  should  belong  to  the  public.  It  does  not 
that  this  ia  too  much  for  the  landed  interest  to  concede, 
a  this  there  is  not  the  amallest  chance  that  the  working 
long  accept.  £vei)  those  who  take  the  most  unfavour- 
f  the  changes  in  our  social  arrangements,  which  are 
nth  increasing  energy  in  behalf  of  the  working  classes, 
isely  to  consider  that  when  claims  are  made  which  are 
and  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice,  it  ia  no  less 
honest  to  concede  with  a  good>will  all  that  is  just,  and 
.efenaiVe  stand  on  the  line,  if  they  are  able  to  find  it, 
atea  justice  from  injustice."  H.  £. 


EEPIT. 

that  we  have,  in  opening  this  debate,  tbongh  quite  un* 
on  our  part,  made  a  great,  if  not  a  gross  mistake,  which 
IS  not  only  to  be  sorry  on  acoonnt  of,  but  to  apologize 
asten  to  make  soch  amendt  ionorabU  as  the  OKasioo 
}ar  fault,  sin,  or  crime,  is  that,  in  the  character  of  opener 
iQSsion  on  the  negative  aide,  we  wen  so  innocent  or  so 
to  chooae,  as  the  moat  probable  exposition  of  the  views 
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tluwe  who  w««  likely  to  advocate  the  affimuitiTe,  the  officii 
Progruome  of  the  Land  Teoure  Iteform  Aasooiation ; "  and  thi 
LTOBBCf  of  ito  claims  and  opimons  bj  the  repatedlv  ^eat  politics 
onomiHt,  J.  S.  Mill.     We  fooliahly ,  it  appears,  ima^fiaed  that  i 
)  attacked  the  main  propoaitioDB  advanoed  and  advocated  bj  thi 
sociation,  and  eapecially  these  deciuve  explanatory  Btatemen 
hich  had  the  anUionUtive  Dame  of  Mr.  MiJl  given  as  that  of  thei 
lampion,  we  coiUd  not  be  accoted  of  settini;  up  a  man  of  atraw 
ir  of  selecting  a  weaklj  accoutred  opponent.    We  have  beei 
itirely  wroiiff  in  our  precipituiGj  ;  we  have  made  quite  a  misUte 
.r.  Mill  ia  naught,  and  the  ptogrammeoftheLaDdTenureSefaTn 
uoeiation  ie  naught— or  perhapa  naughtier, — bat  E.  £.  "is  jon 
ily  wesr."    We  cry  peccavimat.    Bat  we  have, : 
tr  own  defence,  sinned  in  ignorance.    We  wi 
.  K.'a  great  inperiority  to  J.  S.  MUl,  or  of  his  n 
aateiy  of  the  Land  Qaeation  than  the  statemen 
e  pen  of  the  greatest  logician  of  the  age,  under  t' 
uid  Tenure  Eeform  Association.    Had  we  rea 
reater  than  J.  S.  Mill  was  to  be  heard  on  the  t 
leatiOD,  we  should  have  been  more  modest,  an« 
ished  in — as  the  saying  is — where  angels  fear  to 
}u  to  H.  E.    In  our  anxiety  to  deal  properly 
e  honestly  chose  the  best  available  statement  i 
nnioQi  of  argument,  and  we  ought  scarcely  Ut  be 
luntablc  for  being  so  intellectually  foolish  as  not  I 
larauoeof,  if  not  an  elder,  yet  a  better  man.  Aftertl 
jrhapi  H.  K.  will  spare  onr  blushea,  and  permit  a 
imiliation,  to  forget  his  greatness  in  the  import) 
Du,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  our  attention 
tther  than  to  himself,  for  ours  ia  not  intended 
lit  an  argumentative  encounter ;  and  we  conte: 
^otiim. 

We,  of  course,  personally  hare  no  right  to  be  dissatisfied  by  th 

ivalier  treatment  of  H.  K. ;  that  is  only  what  we  ^ -r^rt.^ 

mcheth  pitch  may  be  defiled,  and  H.  K.  therefor  )i 

mch  the  article  of  D,  A.'*    He  enters  upon  a  eoi  h 

ill  not  controvert.    Ho  j'nstly  reserves  for  iimt  e 

rertnming  his  (D.  A.'s)  iUogical  statements  "in  e> 

I.  A.  will  have  no  opportunity  of  opposing  his  .' 

Icely  planned  little  victory  of  chicane.    So  far  as  x 
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er,  this  putting  of  hii  opponent  ont  of  court  pnctioaU; 
beautiful  example  of  pettifogging  tactics  and  snart  prao- 
wHat  of  the  readen  interested  in  the  controrersj  ?  irhat 
tb  or  &llacy  concerned  in  the  diecuBiion  P  D.  A.  imucb 
BtatementB,"  and  E.  E.  could  orertum  them  and  trip  them 
ly  OS  a  crack  hand  at  skittle-playing;  and  he  will  reserve 
x>  himielf ;  meanwhile  ihereadermay  beledaatravby  the 
■tatemeniB,"  hat  what  does  that  matter  F    Do  yon  not 

nice  little  game "  I*  If  I  pooh-pooh  my  opponent's 
I,  thoQgh  I  cannot  answer  them,  I  gire  them  the  go-by, 
len  I  come  to  write  my  reply  they  will  be  practically  ex- 
m  controvenial  consideration,  and  a  cheap  victory  will  be 
1 1     Well  planned  and  wisely  clever,  H.  E. ;  only  what 

play  to  opponents,  honesty  to  readers,  and  true  search 
in  the  meantime  F  These  are  considerations  that  ought 
me  weight — except  for  a  special  pleader. 
idamcntal  principle  of  the  law  of  property  is  that  each 
luld  be  recognised  as  having  a  right  to  the  ezclnsire  ose,  or 
enjoyment  of  all  that  has  been  fairly  produced  by  hiseier- 
ired  by  fair  agreement  or  by  free  gift,  lawful  inheritauce, 
ler  form  of  transfer  consonant  with  justice  as  interpreted 
r.     This  maxim  of  morals,  law,  and  politics  K.  K.  bravely 

"Thelandofthenationbelongs  to  the  nation"  is  his  first 
D.  Does  it  mean  the  land  belonging  to  the  nation  belongs 
;ionP     If  so,  it  is  a  truism,  and  an  identiual  proposition 

no  more  bearing  on  the  controversy  thui  the  statement 
A.  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  which  the  nation  consists  be- 
le  nation  ?  If  so,  the  word  nation  is  used  as  equivocally  in 
ace  as  it  was  in  the  prerious  one,  and  is  only  fairly  equiva- 
e  land  of  the  nation  is  the  land  of  Ibe  nation,  or  A  is  A. 
I(ling  in  of  the  sense  of  property  under  the  innocent-looking 
n  of  possession  or  procession  "  or,"  in  the  former  senne,  or 
m  of  the  implication  of  possession  from  the  word  belong*, 
iog  it  intoeiru^,  as  in  the  second,  is  equally  untenable  in 
the  question  at  issue. 

and  '*  belongs  to  the  nation  "  P  All  the  land  of  which  the 
isists,  the  entire  territory  of  the  state.  If  so,  what  era 
>f  gift,  bequest,  inheritance,  sale,  disposilion,  and  convey- 
re  they  mere  legal  deceptions,  keeping  the  word  of  pro- 
'eserve  property  to  the  ear,  and  breaking  it  to  the  espe- 
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ricnee  of  minkindP  'Bj  wli&t  a  nuuter-Btroke  of  Bmartaeii  H.  E 
hides  Prondhoo'B  axiom, "  Propertj  ii  theft,"  when  be  diifnuBcs  thi 
<rolf  ofconitDuiiiatic  Bocialiint  inthe  sheep's clotliingor  the  Ruilele* 
pbnue— the  lind  of  the  natioa  belonga  to  the  nktion  1  Eiqoisit 
fooling !  either  the  propoBition  impIieB  that,  notwithstmndin);  ■! 
Ibwb,  CTutoint,  UBSfteB,  pniohMet,  inheritances,  gifts,  exchange! 
dupcsitiona,  conTeyances,  bequests,  allocatiooB  whatsoever,  now  o 
heretofore  made,  agreed  to,  and  entered  into,  "  tbe  land  of  the  na 
lion  "  is  the  ptoperty  of  the  nation,  and  all  who  hold  it  are  "  thiere 
and  robbers  ; "  or  it  collapses  into  the  safe  but  irrelevant  saying— 
any  unappropriated  land,  any  otherwise  ownerless  land,  is  the  pro 
pertj  of  the  State.  Of  suoh  land  as  tbe  Utter  we  arc  making  ni 
inqaisition.  We  are  asking,  "Ought  the  tenure  of  land  to  ix 
radically  changed  P" 

Land  ii  at  present  held  and  poaseased,  used  and  enjoyed  at  pro 
perty,  with  t!ie  privilege  of  eiclusive  rights.  Some  people  think,  o: 
at  least  say,  that  land  should  not  he  property  ;  but  tiliould  he  licit 
and  used,  posnessed  and  enjoyed  for  the  cooimon  good.  They  pro 
claim  confiscation  of  all  land  to  and  by  tlie  State ;  a  resumption  o 
tbe  land  to  the  State  and  ita  uses ;  and  H.  £.  supplies  them  with  i 
phrase  as  mild  as  mother's  milk  as  the  canon  of  robbery  by  socialiati< 
philosophy — "  the  land  of  the  nation  belongs  to  tlie  nation,"  ari< 
may  therefore  be  justly  taken  OTer  into  its  own  posseesioo. 

To  this  we  demur,  unless  it  be  carried  out  to  tbe  full  extent  ii; 
all  other  cases.  The  life  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  nation  ;  and 
therefore  tbe  nation  has  tbe  right  to  impress  aQilorn,  soldiers,  &c., 
or  to  make  what  use  it  chooses  of  the  life  of  the  nation  I  Th« 
labour  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  nation ;  and  therefore  wages  an 
nothing  to  tbe  purpose,  the  nation  compulsorily  demands  that  th( 
labour  of  the  nation  slisll  be  employed  for  the  commou  good  aa  i' 
chooses  in  regard  to  time,  circumatances,  remuneration,  or  per. 
lonal  wishes,  dispositions,  or  desires !  The  wealth  of  the  natiot 
belongs  to  the  nation ;  "  wliate'er  we  fondly  call  our  own  "  is  mia 
takenly  so  called;  it  is  not  ours,  it  is  a  common  gjod,  it  belongs  tc 
the  nation.  It  may  demand  our  entire  destitution  of  it,  and  the 
yielding  up  of  it  frankly,  as  not  our  property,  but  iia.  So  that,  lilci 
the  Iriabman  in  the  story,  we  are  not  our  own  selves  at  all,  bm 
soma  other  body's  aeWes  I 

H.  E.  would  not  shrink  from  these  applications  of  his  maxim,  be 
cause  aome  of  these  would  not  touch  him.  By-tUe-by,  will  be  forgirt 
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ittinf;  to  ■■;  the  smutaeu  of  the  nation  belong*  to  tii 
rhiit  wedidoutof  pnre  compliment  to  onr  antagonUt  mop 
>hed  than  J.  S.  Mill,  for  we  inatinotiTel;  felt — wboere: 
anknown  might  be — that  there  waa  a  amaiineaa  peooIiK 
lich  conid  not  be  aaid  to  belong  to  the  nation,  if  we  wtn 
9  nation  and  to  him. 

tion  Becond  follows  ttp  propoaition  first  quite  in  the  spin 
imuQiatio  ioctalisin  of  France  in  1848.  "  It,"  t. «,,  "  thi 
e  natian,"  [which]  "  belongs  to  the  nation  "— "  exists  fo) 
lbI  good,  and  not  for  the  porpoae  of  being  monopolized  bj 
if  peraoDs."  The  same  may  not  b«  said  of  grain,  of  oattle 
of  ships,  of  property  of  anj  aort,  and  especiallj  of  money, 
I  for  the  national  guod,  and  not  for  tiie  purpose  of  being 
;ed  bj  one  elaia  of  perioiu."  Therefore,  eapitaliiti,  great 
irepare  for  your  day ;  the  philosophy ,of  H.  K. — though  it 
dderfully  akin  to  that  of  Bobin  Hood,  Eob  Koy,  Jaok 
and  other  persons  distinguished  in  poetry,  fiction,  and 
»  now  abroad,  and  he  will  oppose  the  hoarding,  possessing, 
ing  of  capital  on  the  present  personal  property  system ; 
L  [see  ante,  p.  190J  which  results  in  the  paoperiEing  of  a 
ortion,  and  keeping  in  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  servi- 
3  hnman  beings  who,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
f  the  system,  are  raised  bnt  little  above  the  animal  orea- 
t  rare  times,  when  ererytbing  shall  be  ererybody'a  and 
>body'i,  when  private  care  shall  cease  and  public  law  is 
when  every  right-thinking  person  shall  hare  a  right  to 
of  others ;  when,  as  Comte  preached,  rights  shall  be 
and  duties  alone  shall  exist  for  man,  who  shall  then  attain 
,  not  his  propertied  estate ! 

he  system  of  land  tenure  under  which  we  live  waa  made 
ners  "  is  certainly  a  grisToas  wrong,  as  H,  K.  strikingly 
(ante,  p.  191);  and  this  he  would,  not  itlogicslly,  remedy 
upon  the  nation,  the  true  owners  of  the  land,  to  make 
I  of  land  teoilre  under  which  we  are  to  live  so  that  on 
ta  may  not  be  able  hereafter  to  object  to  these  laud  lawa 
tern  of  land  tenure  under  which  we  live  was  made  b^ 
a"— decidedly  notl  It  certainly  is  very  ivrong  that 
of  the  landed  tennre  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose 
;  together  the  largest  possible  landed  poasessiona ;"  bnt 
ly  true  that  the  lawa  of  the  moneyed  interest  hate  been 
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>DtriTQd  for  the  pnrpoie  of  keeping  togetlier  the  Urgeat  posaible 
.one^ed  poMeaiion'i ;  jiut  u  it  is  true  Qat  all  good  laws  liare  for 
leit  object  the  inoreue  and  derelopment  of  the  h&pptneu  of 
MO.  UnleH  we  are  quite  prepared  for  a  total  abolition  of  pritate 
ivpertf  and  tha  institatum  of  commanisni,  we  cannot  adroeate 
a;  radical  change  in  the  laws  of  land  tenure  which  we  are  not 
repared  to  aee  extended  to  all  aorta  of  property.  Improvements 
1  ease,  cheapness,  and  readineia  of  exchange  are  quite  difierent 
om  tfaoBC  radical  ohangea  which  H.  £.  has  adTocited.  Tha 
ig);les  of  law  and  of  lawjers  may  well  be  rest 
imei  under  an  eutirelj  different  question  from  t 

Perhaps  H.  K.  has  been  long  enough  dealt  witK 
e  consider  hii  BOziety  to  avoid  a  fair  conaiderai 
t  before  him.  We  turn  now  to  J.  E.  S.  C.  He 
ake  snch  considerable  changes  in  the  law  of  lai 
Hilish,  or  nearly  extinguish  at  least,  those  distioi 
iparate  the  landowners  from  the  other  inhabit 
That  are  these  distinctions  P  Tbej  have  only  f 
isposol  of  their  property  according  to  law.  Tl 
:>picts  as  arising  from  a  desire  to  uphold  a  lai 
:e  those  of  the  administration  of  the  law  as  regai 
m  only,  we  fear,  be  rendered  impossible  whei 
lie  lo  realize  a  state  in  which  we  shall  have 
nong  honest  men.  Why  shonld  a  law  limiting  e. 
I  land  be  pasBed,  if  we  ate  not  also  to  have  ■ 
incnittl  of  money  or  the  oalue  of  other  proper 
ild  by  one  person,  famUy,  company,  or  firmP 
itail  can  only  be  settled  by  a  revision  of  oar 
ill*  and  inheritance,  and  there  are  not  B  fen 
rinciples  opposed  to  the  too  great  division  of 
ipecialiy  now  when  large  farms  and  steam  ci 
le  increase.  Conveyancing,  if  it  is  to  be  sin 
jne  by  the  lawyers,  and  does  not  involve  any  i 
I  the  laws  of  land  tenure.  That  improvemenb 
igard  to  leases  and  ground-rents,  we  may  grai 
ily  such  small  matters  of  detail  as  involve  litt 
rinoiple. 

A.  W.  thinks  he  would  "  make  monopoly  in  Is 
by  not  make  all  monopoly  impossible,  and  thei 
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CEEATIOK  OR  EVOLUTION  THE  BETTES  INTEB 
PEETATION  OF  MATURE? 

CBEATIOM, — VI. 

thie  debate  there  hu  been,  among  the  diaputanta  aa  both  lidei 
lonBiderable  diverftence  of  opinioa  reBpeeting  the  exftct  poaitio! 
on  wliich  they  should  st&ud  and  unfold  the  banner  of  Oreatio: 
of  ETOlotion.  But  whatever  ma;  be  the  exact  Btsad-poiots  fron 
ich  ire  aorTeythe  Bubject  <TemuBt  maintain  that  creation  aSbid 
letter  interpretation  of  nature  than  Evolntioa.  The  advocate 
creation  do  not  altogether  shut  out  the  idea  of  evolation  fcot 
iir  conception  of  nature,  and  some  of  the  advocatcB  of  evolatio) 
MU  to  partial];  admit  the  ides  of  creation.  In  taking  part  01 
ia  side  of  the  debate,  we  would  at  the  ootaet  state  that  w 
mit  the  idea  of  evolutioa  to  a  certain  extent  into  our  interpret* 
•a  of  nature.  We  know  that  the  butterflj  ia  erolved  from  th 
ryaalia  ;  we  know  that  the  oak  it  erolted  from  the  acorn,  yet  * 
[mot  bnt  look  at  creation  as  the  primal  origin  of  that  which  wt 

E.  F.  &.'b  article  conaiated  almoat  entirely  of  deacriptive  itate- 
mta  intended  to  aet  forth  what  the  doctrine  of  evolution  reaU] 
In  the  oonclnding  paragraph  of  hia  article,  he  lays  down  fooi 
eaea  to  support  hia  viewa  of  nature,  and  first  concedes  tha 
srolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  no  creation."    If  this  h 
anted  then  we  must  maintaio  that  if  creative  power  and  the  forei 
evolution  have  both  been  at  work  in  nature,  creation  must  baf< 
eceded  evolution  in  point  of  time,  and  must  take  precedence  0 
olution  in  importance.    Creation  must  bo  the  primary  porer 
olution  a  secondary  operation,  and  creation  m' 
HL  of  our  interpretation  of  nature.    E.  F.  B.'i 
"  That  evolution  seems  to  agree  much  better  wi 
'  change  to  which  men,  animals,  and  plants  are 
fixed  typal  creation."  It  may  seem  so  to  E.  E. 
«m  so  to  US.    "We  have  no  evidence  to  lead  1 
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there  has  ever  been  in  animal  or  plant  anch  a  change  at  would 
transfer  it  or  its  progeny  from  one  typal  class  to  another.  Have 
any  of  your  botanists  reared  leguminous  plants  from  the  seeds  of 
umbel] ifersD  P  Is  there  any  satisfactory  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  progeny  of  rodents  have  grown  up  to  be  oamiForous  beasts  P 
We  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  to  prove  that  an  exogenous  plant 
has  been  propagated  from  the  seed,  cutting,  or  sucker  of  an  endo- 
genous tree.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  Zoologist  having  seen  any 
creature  in  the  course  of  that  change  by  which  the  viviparous 
mammal  might  be  evolved  from  the  oviparous  bird.  Till  some 
BQch  evidcDce  be  forthcoming  we  cannot  accept  E.  E.  E.'s  second 
postulate,  which  is  truly  a  position  assumed  without  proof.  E.  F.  E's. 
third  assertion  is,  "  that  even  though  creation  is  granted,  evolu- 
tion seems  to  be  requisite  to  explain  nature."  We  reply  that 
creation  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  of  all  that  we  see 
'  in  nature ;  we  admit  without  hesitation  that  a  modified  kind  of 
evolution  is  required  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
AS  the  growth  of  fruit  out  of  flower,  and  the  development  of  a  tad- 
pole into  a  frog ;  yet  we  maintain  that  evolution  in  the  Darwinian 
sense  is  not  needed  to  explain  nature.  Though  we  admit  the  idea  of 
evolution  in  the  development  of  butterfly  from  chrysalis,  yet  we  hare 
no  reasonable  ground  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  butterfly 
laying  e^gs,  from  which  might  be  hatched  a  creature  that  would 
&ot  pass  from  caterpillar  to  chrysalis,  and  from  chrysalis  to  but- 
terfly. We  have  no  evidence  of  any  such  evolution  as  that. 
£•  F.  £/g  fourth  proposition  takes  the  form  of  an  inference  deduced 
from  the  three  preceding  considerations,  but  as  we  have  not 
accepted  the  premises,  it  would  be  illogical  to  argue  about  the. 
conclusion. 

W.  Gr.  P.'s  dramatic  figure  is  very  pretty,  very  interesting,  and 
^ery  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  convey  the  whole  truth,  it  must 
he  drawn  out  a  little  ftirther.  "  The  world  is  a  theatre  in  which  we 
require  to  act  our  part  without  rehearsal,  and  take  our  share  in 
forking  out  the  great  drama  without  knowledge  of  the  plot,  or  cue 
aa  to  the  course  of  the  scenes  and  incidents."  We  readily  allow 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark  of  our  opponent,  but  whilst 
wc  admit  that  "  we  require  to  act  our  part  without  rehearsal,  and 
take  our  share  in  working  out  the  great  drama  without  knowledge 
0^  the  plot,"  yet  we  must  also  at  the  same  time  admit  that  there 
iQQst  be  some  conductor  to  preside  over  the  dramatic  represents- 


n,  who  is  liimaelf  pcrfc 
}  ooune  of  the  ■cenes  an 
d  a  direatJDg  induenee  o 
nr  part,  else  there  will  i 
ling  upon  the  atage.  fT. 
Bigner,  the  plot  mnal  ht 
nina,  and  the  stage  npt 
iBt  have  had  an  architeci 
present  the  erolation  of 
rily  bringi  ua  face  to  face 
tnal  exiatences.  W.  G. 
ith  the  maoBgera."  Thi 
en  ia  a  power  which  doi 
ja,  "  We  hare  had  no 
rformaDCS."  Thia  remi 
ganizing  mind  at  work 
'  vital  activitj.  Tlkua  t 
T.  G.  p.  when  followed  < 
,0  advocates  of  creation 
W.  G.  P.  ai^cH  that " 
1  to  obBcrve,  "  We  Bee  tl 
D.  A  long  lilt  ia  given 
r.  G.  P.  aajs,  "Theaeai 
!ver  Bee  things  created. 
at  of  evolntioDB  we  find 
■.e :" — "  Ether  contracts  i 
orlda  cohere  into  sjste 
re-gecmt  they  cod  tain  so 
limation."  But  vho  ha: 
}ntracting  into  comets 
juallf  accnrate-  to  aaaei 
loons,  and  stars.  Who 
'o  speak  of  things  which 
10  aame  list  aneh  evola 
orlds  from  comets,  dec 
rolutiona  are  the  phen< 
ettier  of  speaalation  wi 
lings  seen,  and  is  a  di 
Baden  of  this  magazinf 
rhioh  argnment  is  to  be  1 
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e  quite  at  hb  in  hii  Mtrc^  alter  pofitive 

le  riewt  of  nstuw  which  lie  haa  nsdertaken 

Je  ie  a  vaporoui  tiuue  of  eiolamation  and 

DommencemeDt,  "  Creation  is,  and  mutt  be 

velation.  It  never  can  be  An  eiperienoe." 

I  of  the  creatians  of  mind?    But  let  it  be 

f!Taut«(l  that  "  oreation  never  can  be  an  ezperienoe,"  it  does  not 

tharefinre  neeeBuril;  follow  that   "  crcatitm  it  and  must  be  an 

im^ination  or  a  revelation."    Ha;  it  not  have  been  apprehended 

M  a  coDchiiioQ,  a  deduction  from  experience  P     8.  £.  i,.  BHerte 

that "  maa  cannot  trBUBceod  experience,"  but  manj  of  the  cod- 

eltuiona  deduced  bf  min  from  expeiieoee,  do  moit  tBBuredlj  trans- 

ceodwhat  has  been  aotnallf  eiperienoed.     Ezperieaoe  leada  to 

theee  deductiona,  and  then  they  in  tarn  explain  what  we  have  ex- 

perienoed.     Man    posteuea  nmeh  IiDowledge  which  ia    neither 

relation,  in  theaente  in  which  thoee 

Thus   onr  experience  informs  OS 

from  acorns,  that  blackberriei  are 

rom  the  Sowers  of  bramble  boshes, 

nowD  to  give  birth  to  baman  beings, 

id  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hen. 

J  is  not  naturally  evolved  out  of 

t  germinate  from  inorganic  bodies. 

observers  are   proving  more  and 

Q  regard  to  even  the  very  lowest 

enco  we  dedooe  the  oonolusion  that 

in  and  a  creator,  and  then  this  con- 

tory  explanation  of  the  experience 

uiy  which  could  be  derived  from  a 

of  creation.    If  we  are  to  believe 

and  what  wo  see,  we  certainly  shall 

'  evolution  suffices  to  explain  the 

us  in  nature.  If  even  we  admitted, 

ontraota  into   comets,"   we  should 

the  primal  origin  of  ether,  which 

not  afford.    B.  £.  A.  remarks  that 

lat  "  it  is  a  weak  idea  of  the  Deity 

created.     ...    It  quite  upsets 

m  of  God  aa  the  Unchangeable." 

I  not  mililate  against  oar  belief  in 
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the  nnchangeability  of  tlie  Creator.  Creation  impUeB  change,  not 
in  the  Creator,  bnt  in  that  which  is  created.  Haying  penned  this 
article  as  the  creation  of  my  mind,  I  am  the  same  person  after  that 
I  was  before ;  there  is  no  change  in  me  in  consequence  of  thia  ac-t. 
The  idea  of  creation,  therefore,  does  not  imply  any  change  in  the 
creator.  E.  A  S..  says, "  We  are  only  the  ideas  of  God,  f^ven 
form  to,  and  then  called  to  pass  away."  Bat  how  can  material 
existences  be  erolved  ont  of  immaterial  ideas  P  If  there  were 
no  material  existence  to  operate  upon,  creative  power  must 
hare  been  put  forth  before  form  conld  be  giren  to  the  ideas  of 
God. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  British  ControversiaUstf  there  ia  an 
article  without  signature  in  support  of  the  evolution  theory,  but 
the  absence  of  the  signature  will  not  cause  us  much  inconvenience^ 
for  the  article  does  not  call  for  any  very  detailed  notice.  This 
anonymous  writer  says  that  as  Gt>d  is  "  an  infinite  Being,  and 
infinite  in  His  activities,  ah  infinity  of  possibilities  arise  and  are 
in  His  nature ;  these  realized  constitute  what  we  call  nature,  which 
is  the  ideas  of  the  Deity  erolved  from  possibility  into  reality.'* 
But  we  must  here  repeat  the  proposition  we  have  previously  main- 
tuned  in  reply  to  S.  E.  A.,  viz.,  that  material  existences  cannot  be 
evolved  from  immaterial  ideas  without  the  intervention  of  creative 
power. 

Having  adduced  so  much  in  support  of  oxix  own  conviction,  and 
in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  we  will  now  merely 
say  in  conclusion  that  we  do  not  hesitate  still  to  maintain  that 
creation  affords  a  better  interpretation  of  nature  than  evolution. 

Sakusl. 


EVOLUTION. — V. 

Abovb  all  things  else,  an  explanation  must  be  reasonable.  If 
it  is  not  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Ileasoning  out- 
weighs cartloads  of  belief  if  it  is  legitimately  employed.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  superstition  flees  before  logic,  and  dares  not 
abide  the  touch  of  the  spear  of  that  Ithuriel.  Heason  is  the  arbiter 
in  debate,  and  it  is  vain  for  our  opponents  to  hedge  themselves 
about  by  axioms  of  faith  and  quotations  of  Scripture.  All  that  can 
be  accepted  in  connection  with  this  subject,  is  what  reason  and  ex- 
perience supply,  and  all  that  is  not  consonant  to  these  must  be  put 
aside.    Now  reason  really  has  to  do  with  reasons,  not  with  causes. 
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Caiue  18  a  mere  metaphysical  figmeut — a  convenient  if  not  a 
rannisg  term  for  concealing  ignorance.  It  has  its  origin  in  our 
aothropomorphic  notions  of  Deity,  and  our  determination  to 
attribute  to  Him  motives,  passions,  and  effortful  labour— jn  fact, 
in  our  likening  God  to  ourselves.  We  begin  to  reason  by  assuming 
a  Deity  formed  after  the  fashion  of  onr  own  thoughts,  who  begins 
creation,  moulds  nature,  and  imparts  to  it  the  powers  of  His  own 
life ;  and  having  begun  with  an  assumption,  what  can  we  hope  for 
but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  exposed  to  wreck  whenever 
reason  asks  tbe  grounds  on  which  such  an  assumption  is  made. 

The  candid  reader  is  requested  to  notice  that  this  is  no  denial  of 
a  Deity,  but  is  a  denial  of  that  abstract  metaphysical  idea  which 
hss  become  the  fetish  of  our  theology— the  theology  of  the  system- 
mongers.  Of  an  eteroal,  omniscient,  omnipresent^  incomprehen- 
lible  Being,  whose  rule  and  purpose  interpenetrate  all  matter,  no 
scientific  thinker  requires  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  but  then  that  is 
precisely  because  as  a  scientific  man  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
topic  at  all.  He  is  not  an  interpreter  of  God,  but  of  nature ;  and 
the  question  before  us  is.  Does  creation  or  evolution  afford  the 
better  interpretation  ? 

Nature,  as  M.  F.  S.,  kindly  quoting  Boyle  for  us,  shows  (p.  43), 
is  a  term  admitting  of  a  great  variety  of  significations.  We  may, 
however,  assume  that  in  this  debate  it  means  the  whole  result  of  an 
experienced  fact — that  upon  which  Science  employs  herself.  This 
is  to  be  explained.  How  is  that  to  be  set  about  P  It  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  explained  in  harmony  with  what  it  shows,  and  in 
sf^reement  with  what  it  is.  It  is  not  something  out  of  it  that  is  to 
be  explained  by  it ;  neither  is  it  to  be  explained  by  something 
lying  beyond  it ;  it  is  to  be  explained  as  it  is  in  itself.  What  is  it  P 
How  does  it  operate  P  These  are  the  things  we  want  to  know,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  into  such  a  state  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  it  as  shall  bring  us  into  the  region  of  faith — a  terri- 
tory which  lies  beyond  the  region  of  fact,  lest  by  so  goiug  out  of 
our  proper  walk  we  be  called  on  to — 

"Atone 
.    For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known." 

Nature  is  before  us*  audits  facts  are  within  our  purview;  an  d 
when  we  examine  all  that  we  can  get  within  reach  of  our  intellect, 
we  can  discover  the  reasons,  but  not  the  causes  of  things — the  con- 
ditions, if  not  the  motives  for  Ihe  procession  of  phenomena  of  which 
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then  how  can  all  the  TariatioiiB  of  Bpecies,  all  the  strange  anoHialies 
of  growth,  change,  monstrosity,  or  deyelopment,  be  made  compre- 
hensible ?  This  is  rendered  more  astounding  still  by  the  irresist- 
ibility which  M.  F.  S.  insists  on  being  implied  in  creation.  If  the 
plan  of  creation  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of,  and  admit  no  evolation 
in  the  things  that  the  Great  Former  has  made,  nature  is  inexplicable, 
for  we  see  variability  in  many  things ;  and  we  can  trace  in  the 
course  of  things  snch  signs  of  the  development  of  beings,  that  we 
cannot  harmonize  the  definite  creation  of  things  at  once  and  for 
eyer  with  the  facts  of  nature  on  which  science  bases  her  ins  tractions. 
Science  has  shown  that  evolution  is  a  fact,  but  it  cannot  show  that 
creation  is  one. 

I  am  sure  that  no  reader  of  the  British  Controversialist  will 
beUcTe  that  the  taking  up  of  the  defence  of  the  idea  that  evolu- 
tion famishes  a  better  explanation  of  the  universe  than  creation 
originates  in  the  holding  of  views  at  all  adverse  to  Theism  or  to 
revelation.    Hevelation  does  not  seek  to  explain  nature,  but  to 
make  God  kno^i-n  to  us,  and  beloved  by  us.    To  explain  the  moral 
and  religious  relations  of  God  to  man,  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
is  essential.    JS'ature  itself  speaks  nowhere  of  God.    It  is  not  even 
a  diaphanous  curtain  through  whose  mysterious  tapestry  the  Creator 
can  be  seen.    Beyond  the  universe  nature  is  a  blank  unwritten 
page,  and  it  does  not  bear  the  signature  of  the  Highest  written  on 
it.    Man  in  his  higher  moral  nature  feels  the  need  of  some  soul 
originator  and  mind  creator,  some  lawgiver  and  sovereign  of  the 
spirit ;  but  nature  is  not  explained  by  any  such  moral  heart-thirst 
or  panting  of  the  sonl.    Nature  is  an  evolutionary  series  of  effects, 
whose  causes  imply  not  only  a  preceding  cause,  but  also  a  suc- 
ceeding result.  Nature  consumes  all  her  energy,  and  that  which  we 
fancy  is  dissipated  she  carefally  gathers  up  again  that  nothing  may 
be  lost.    Nature   involves  all  that  she  evolves.     We  have  no 
evidence  of  creation,  nor  can  we  in  the  least  oomprehend  what  is 
really  meant  by  creation.  A.  T. 
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Ajkistophakbs  akd  Sogbatss — Gbote  Aim  the  Sophists. — The  lime 
in  which  Aristophanes  Uved  was  a  time  of  change ;  atheists  were  under- 
mining the  old  heUefs,  and  introducing  new  modes  of  thinking.     These 
atheists  were  all  sophists,  hut  the  sophists  were  not  all  atheists;   and 
Aristophanes,  who  was  for  keeping  thiags  as  they  were,  did  not  know  thip, 
and  made  his  attacks  against  sophists  in  general.     Jove,  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  Athene,  represented  Frorider.ce  much  more  than  people 
now-a-days  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  and  Aristophanes  fought  for  him. 
Aristophanes  was  the  champion  of  Divine  !ProTidence.      The  onlT  aelf- 
evident  thing  is  the  eternal  diyine  Miud,  there  is  no  philosophy  but  theism, 
nothing  beyond  divine  reason,  which  Aristophanes  called  Jove,  and  which 
we  call  God.     Aristophanes  not  only  attacked  sophists,  but  he  attacked 
Socrates  ad  the  leader  of  the  sophists.    Ue  was  wrong  in  this,  but  to  the 
popular  njind  in  these  days  there  was  no  more  difference  observed  between 
Socrates  and  sophists  than  in  the  early  ages  thero  was  between  Jews  and 
Christians.     Aristophanes  was  not  bound  to  see  into  the  soul  of  such  a 
rare  spirit  as  Socrates.     George  Grote,  the  Greek  historian,  made  the 
same  mistake  as  Aristophanes,  but  for  a  different  reason.     Aristophanes 
did  it  because  he  wished  to  attack  the  sophists,  George  Grote  because  he 
wished  to  protect  them,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  the  same  school.     Tiieee 
men  gathered  their  morality  from  an  induction ;    they  did  not  assert  it  as 
an  emanation  of  the  divine  mind.     Gkorge  Grote  would  not  perhaps  see 
much  difference  between  Plato  and  Socrates.     He  could  not  with  all  his 
talent  perceive  the  difierence  between  these  minds.— J.  S.  Blackif. 

Paupers  may  be  conveniently  dividrd  into  four  great  clashes— children 
and  infants,  able-bodied  idlers,  able-bodied  and  deserving  applicants  lor 
temporary  relief,  and  lastly,  a  miscellaneous  class,  comprising  the  rery 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  incurable — all  those^  in  a  word, 
whose  poverty  is  hopeless,  and  absolutely  irretrievable  by  any  efforts, 
either  of  their  own  or  of  others.  Babies,  drones,  bees,  and  cripples  con* 
stitute  our  pauper  population. 

•  PuBLio  Opikiow  akd  POLITICS. — ^Whatever  may  be  oar  institutions, 
public  opinion  has  become  the  ultimate  ruler  of  our  political  destinies. ' 
However  formed — whether    by  statesmen   or    demagoguea,   whether  by 
society  at  large  or  by  the  press,  or  by  all  of  them  combined — it  dominates 
over  ministers  and  parliaments.    Under  a  more  restricted  representation 
it  dictated  the  policy  of  the  State  ;  and  under  our  prefent  constitution  it  * 
will  exercise  its  influence  more  promptly  and  decisively.    In  public  opinion, 
therefore,  rest  at  once  our  safety  and  our  danger.     If  rational  snd  well- 
ordered,  like  the  society  of  this  great  country,  whoso  judgment  it  should 
express,  we  may  rely  upon  it  with  confidence.    If  it  should  become  per- 
verted and  degenerate,  who  rhall  save  us  from  our»el?e8  ?— Sis  T.  £.  Mat, 
K.C.  B. 

lONOBAKOB  AND  EkOWLEDOS  TV  THSIB  EbIATIOV  TO  EACH  OTBEB. — 
It  is  the  law  of  all  human  knowledge,  that  the  mere  the  roys  of  the 
light  within  us  multiply  and  spread,  the  increasing  circle  of  light  implies 
an  increasing  circumlerence  of  darkness  to  hem  it  round.  Incresse  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  and  }0u  inevitably  increase  the  sense  of  iguorance; 
at  all  the  mere  points  in  a  belt  of  surrounding  darkness  do  30a  encounter 
doubt  and  difficulty.  It  is*  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  science 
can  abolish  all  doubts  and  prevent  all  mistakes.— £.  S.  Davxab. 
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9^^e  iSasasist. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OP  HI8T0SY. 

Il.^BOKX  B7ICUL  AID!. 

Wi  luLT«  attvnpted  to  Ht  forth,  for  the  eneoangsment  of 
iiqniriug  rainil*,  iJia  raloe  and  importtnoa  of  biatorical  itndiM, 
loobrUt*  ■ome  of  the  difSonltiM  wkich  tbey  iMin  to  preMiit,  uid 
to  defina  the  true  natare  ind  proper  objeoti  of  hiitory.  We  lure 
iniled  onreelfea  of  thtt  olftirifle&tion  of  hittorioal  writinga  wUoh, 
b^iuiiDft  with  tLe  chronicle  or  mere  lurTstiTe,  aicende  to  the 
cluiieaJ,  didActio,  or  "  pragmatietl "  ipeoiei  of  bittorj,  and  com* 
platet  the  arruigemeiit  of  m&tertali  with  ■  riew  to  •noh  works  m, 
Irna  their  recognitioa  of  ipiritoKl  jet  evet-actdve  pHnoiplei,  pro- 
roood  and  mll-embraoiajii  which  oontrol  the  deitiiiy  of  mankind, 
dtferre  to  be  decoribed  u  philoiophiaal.  Tltii  claiiifioatioii  hai, 
ia  iti  ewential  featnree,  been  adopted  by  Tarioiu  oritioa  of  omi- 
MDce,  both  native  and  foreign  :  it  leemi,  indeed,  to  be  a  limple 
ud  natural  one.  In  conolnding  our  introdnctorj  article  we  pro- 
poeed  to  inquire  whether  lome  practical  sidi  might  not  be  afforded 
to  the  itndent  of  hiitoi;  bj  the  preeentation  of  iti  nnmorons  facta 
ia  rach  arrangement  or  grouping  aa  should  at  onoe  asiiat  the 
itiona  for  the  higher  faonltie*  of  the 
ar  intention  to  attempt  aome  fulfilment 
at  article. 

B  hiator;  cannot  be  treated  either  con- 
i  difiaion,  and  the  method  of  diviaion 
ig  to  the  charmeter  and  object  of  the 
aophical  the  writer  ia,  the  leea  oonvea- 
bution  of  the  anbject  will  probably  be  ; 
re  more  regard  to  lawi  and  principlee 
The  didactic  hutoriao,  though  he  may 
arrangement  to  reigna  and  dynaatiea, 
perioda  to  be  bound  with  ohronologieal 
mancipation,  however  pleasant  to  the 
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reader,  is  not  fayonrsble  to  his  recollection  of  the  exact  sncoession 
of  erentB,  or  to  the  application  of  critical  judgment.  Bat  hiatorj, 
althongH  it  is  not  mere  clironicle,  must  prove  a  misleading  study 
if  its  chief  result  is  to  imbue  the  mind  with  some  pretentioua 
theory ;  or  if,  as  too  often  happens,  it  leaves  on  the  memory  the 
charming  but  confused  impressions  which  suggest  the  image  of  a 
vast  picture  gallery.  The  inquiring  mind,  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  inaccuracy,  and  regarding  a  comprehensive  view  of  facts  in 
their  relations  of  succession  and  co-existence,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  real  knowledge,  may  seek  aid  from  mnemonic  systems. 
But  these,  whatever  value  they  may  possess,  are  founded  on  arti- 
ficial or  accidental  correspondences  in  letters  t>r  figures ;  at  leaat 
the  tracing  of  real  or  vital  rdations  is  not  their  characteristic  aim. 
Let  us  see  whether  chronology  viewed  in  an  aspect  which  personal 
study  has  suggested  to  us,  may  not  afford  some  assistance  at  once 
simpler,  more  available,  and  more  suggestive. 

Writers  of  "  universal  history,"  and  also  ecclesiastical  historians, 
have  usually,  from  regard  to  convenience,  adopted  a  chronologioal 
division,  and  arranged  their  matter  under  the  titles  of  the  sue- 
oesaive  '^  centuries."  This  mode  of  arrangement,  simple  aad 
obvious  as  it  is,  is  regarded  by  most  readers  as  purely  artificial ; 
and  accordingly  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  deep  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  history  are  rather  apt  to  become  somewhat 
impatient  of  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  a  fetter  rather  than  a  help.  Jt 
is,  however,  a  significant  fact  that  some  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  been  able  to  characterize  the  respective  centuries  by  terms 
which  describe  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
belonging,  to  each  of  them.  Thus  they  have  described  the  first 
eentury  after  Christ  as  ''  apostolic,"  the  third  as  that  of  '*  establish, 
ment,"  the  twelfth  as  "crusading,"  the  thirteenth  as  "papal/* 
the  fourteenth  as  "  scholastic,"  the  fifteenth  as  that  of  "  councils/' 
the  sixteenth  as  that  of  '*  refonhation."  We  have  taken  particulaor 
instances  chiefly  firOm  r^ooUeotion,  as  it  would  be  tedious  here 
to  mention  all  the  distinctive  terms  applied.  No  one  term,  of 
oourse,  would  fully  express  the  tendenoieB  characteristic  of  a 
particular  century,  and  various  terms  might  be  chosen  by  different 
historians,  according  to  their  respective  points  of  view ;  yet  the 
fact  that  such  arrangements  can  be  adopted  at  all,  aad  that  on 
grounds  not  purely  artificial,  is  somewhat  remarkable  and  sug* 
gestive. 


1 


Thia  diTiBon.o£  Lktory  bj  eenttuiei  reoaJli  to  u  Mme  mank- 
aUe  irtioiea  whiok  we  raad  amnr  jMra  ago,  ftad  whiab,  if  m 
■iftilce  not,  proceeded  from  the  pen-  of  tkat  eelf-teBght  uid  neat 
ungiatl  fftakfui'  Hn^  lliller.  In  eoiHpaniig  the  politioal  and 
eedceiutieal  stroKglee  of  hie  own  day  with  t^oee  of  past  ages,  tbe 
author  obceired  tlMit  the  eoneipoadeiiBe  of  certaUn  yeeri  in  n»- 
Mnire  oentoriee  liu  been  uoonpAnied  by  eomi*pandenee  in  tbe 
duneter  of  great  events  oconrriDg  in  tbete  jetaa,  and  states  that 
(be  freqnency  of  this  conjunction  of  dates  with  facts  had  been 
■oted  by  previons  writers.  Thna  the  year  168H  was  made  amao- 
nble  by  an  event  of  deep  importance  to  all  Europe,  the  defeat  of 
t^  Spanish  Annada;  while  1668  was  the  era  of  the  "Rnglirh 
fierolntion,  a  moremeDt  which  was  equally  necessary  to  the  caiue 
of  freedom  and  aiiiliaation,  and  whioh  in  its  resnlts  affected  a  ikr 
wider  section  of  the  world  than  our  British  isles.  Then  the  year 
173S  marks  an  ereut  which  has  ofW  been  regarded  as  the  real 
•KfflUBCDccraent  of  the  French  Bevolntion,  namely,  the  meeting  of 
tbe  Conrention  of  If otables ;  though  that  Berolation  is  more 
nnuUy  associated  with  the  sabseqoent  year,  1789,  when  ahsolitte 
nooarchy  fell  with  the  Bastille. 

Pnrraing  further  this  search  after  the  connection  of  nombers  or 
ditei  with  notable  occurrenees,  the  writer  dwelt  on  the  recnrrenc^ 
ofs  special  kind  ofcfents  at  certain  dates  approsahing  the  middle 
oT  tha  Tespeotire  centuries,  and  we  think  Uiat  this  comprehended 
ciTil  and  ecolesiasttoal  separationf,  sometimes  resulting  in  wan. 
Ins  international  than  internal.    We  can  remember  a  more  serious 
•peenla^on  regsrding  the  infloeace  of  great  public  movemeDts  on 
tke  minds  of  men,  aa  eTidenced  by  the  successive  groups  of  heroes, 
potts,  tnd  philosophers,  whose  powers  have  come  to  maturity  in 
eeojniiatioa  with  tike  several  stages  of  advancing  re  volutions ;  aitd 
•noUtsr  interesting  essay,  apparently  from  the  ssme  hand,  regard- 
ing the  sneeession  of  critical  periods  through  which  Protestant 
Sorope  has  passed  since  the  era  of  tbe  Beformstion.    To  Uiese 
sttides  we  feel  indebted,  we  beUeve,  for  some  elements  of  thoaght 
ir,  and  compared  with  ascertained 
hat  the  first  of  these  observations, 
ertain  dates  in  each  century  with  a 
led  on  something  deeper  than  aooi- 
;  that  when  viewed,  not  with  men 
lome  little  breadth  of  comparisai>t 
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tliii  oorreipondeiioe  if  found  to  be  at  once  mare  uniTenal  and 
more  tignificant  than  at  first  sight  it  might  seem ;  and  that  these 
great  erises  or  momMitoiis  epochs,  with  their  oft-accompanying 
oatbnrsts  of  human  genius  and  power,  stand  in  no  uncertain  rela- 
tion to  such  recurring  periods  and  diTisions  of  time  as  have  been 
referred  to  already,  though  our  historians  hare  usually  rel^^ted 
the  latter  to  the  care  of  some  inferior  science.  In  support  of  this 
▼iew  of  the  matter  some  evidence  will  now  be  adduced.  It  will  be 
drawn  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  from  British  history  in  tiie 
first  instance,  and  firom  the  last  five  or  six  centuries  of  that  history, 
not  merely  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  our  minds,  but  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Britain  has  acquired  and  held,  during 
this  period,  the  position  of  an  important  European  power.  Her 
past  thus  affords  a  suitable  field  from  which  an  arrangement  of 
facts  can  be  gathered,  and  in  which  also  the  working  of  historical 
laws  can  be  advantageously  studied. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  several  centuries  the  year  **  eighty- 
eight"  has  been  important  as  an  historical  landmark.  To  Uie 
fifteenth  century,  however,  this  statement  might  not,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  be  applicable.  Let  us  here  apply  a  less  rigid  measure 
than  that  of  exact  years,  the  names  of  which  indeed  do  not,  after 
all,  necessarily  represent  equal  intervals  of  time,  for  the  important 
events  may  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  one  century,  and 
near  the  close  of  it  in  another.  With  some  slight  extension  of  the 
range  of  vision,  our  eye  falls  on  the  date  1486,  which  marks  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  epochs  in  English,  indeed  in  general 
history— that  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  This  event  had  much 
more  important  results  than  the  substitution  of  a  Tudor  monarch 
for  a  Plantagenet,  or  the  termination  of  the  wars  of  the  Boaea. 
It  led  also  to  the  fall  of  feudslism ;  introducing  a  strong  monar- 
chical inflaence  which  by  successive  strokes,  aided  by  popular 
sympathy,  was  destined  ere  long  to  break  the  power  of  a  proud 
aristocracy,  and  even  to  humble  its  ecclesiastical  counterpart,  a 
lordly,  rich,  and  dominant  hierarchy.  It  was,  in  short,  one  of 
the  great  stages  at  which  historians,— pausing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
landing-place  of  a  gigantic  stair — look  around  to  contemplate  the 
general  aspect  of  human  affairs,  and  to  measure  the  progreaa 
attained  by  society  in  the  more  important  naUons.  Thus  viewing 
the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
can  see  that  the  *'  Middle  Ages  "  were  then  closing,  and  that  the 
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new  en  htd  uuioimoed  itielf.    The  ioTMion  of  Italj' 

Tm.  of  Fnnoe,  in  the  jear  ltf4,  ha*  bj  lome  lui- 
m  reffkrded  ■•  the  moit  cuiiable  erent  from  whieh  we 
hii  great  uculu  rerolutton ;  bat  in  tanth,  a  raiiety  of 
facta  preaent  thenuelvea  in  near  oonjnnotion  a*  ligulj 
lentooi  ohange.  Before  the  end  of  the  oenturf  the 
r  had  been  eitabliahed  in  France  and  Spain,  aa  well  a> 
,  on  the  raina  of  fendaliam.  "  In  the  same  year  which 
la  wrested  from  the  Moora  America  wat  diicomed  hj 
[1493),  who  then  for  Caatile  and  Leon  found  a  new 
Itiie.)  Soon  after  thia  date  Vaaoo  de  Gama  effected 
lavigation  of  Africa.  About  the  aame  time  in  Germany 
.  I.  waa  Donaolidating  the  imperial  power  by  the  eitab- 
r  a  (tanding  army,  the  prohibition  of  prirate  wara, 
eation  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Anlio  Council,  and 
dug  matrimonial  alliancea  with  Spain  and  Hungary, 
led  to  open  up  a  procpect  of  nnivenal  dominion  for 
in,  afterwards  Charlea  T.  Theie  concurrent  erenta, 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Gmpire  and  the  inTentioo  of 
rinting,  formed  a  worthy  preparation  for  thoBC  mightier 
:hing  moTemeuta  which  another  ceolory  waa  to  wibieu 

development,  the  rerival  of  the  arts  and  of  Itteratnre, 
'  modem  icience  and  philoiophy,  the  atruggle  of  great 
unirenal  anpremacy,  and  that  Beformation  of  religion 
d  iti  chief  apostle  in  Lather.  We  seem,  then,  to  be 
Sed  in  claiming  for  the  la*t  fifteen  or  twenty  yean  of 
1  century  the  same  kind  of  importance  which  belongs 
;hs  marked  by  the  datei  1588, 1688,  and  1788.8;  and 

well  aa  memory  may  be  uded  by  oonnecting  these 
et    conipiring  circamstancea  with  1185,  the  date  of 

Field,"  and  the  acccision  of  Henry  VII.  of  BngUad, 
jtl  Tador.  It  may  be  obserred,  howerer,  that  the 
ITU  not  unimportant  in  the  history  of  Britain ;  for  it 
the  rerolntion  that  terminated  the  life  and  reign  of 
of  Scotland  at  the  battle  of  Ssachie,  and  placed  on  the 
hat  country  the  chiTalroui  and  liberal  though  onfor* 
lei  IV.,  whose  interference  in  a  European  struggle 
bis  faU  OQ  the  field  of  Flodden  (15X3). 

dwelt  the  longer  on  one  inlereating  fingmeut  of  time 
which  marki  the  "  death-birtii,"  as  Carlyle  would  say, 
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of  a  new  period— beeanse  it  affords*  illuBtratioii  of  the  pri&oiple  oa 
wknch  we  acre  disposed  to  look  at  the  striking  ooineidettoe^  ire* 
qnently  obserrable,  of  similar  dates  with  real  historiod  pamUeis^ 
Applying  to  another  age  the  sane  liberal  yet  limited  meliiod  of 
comparison  wfaioh  has  been   already  tried,  let  as  examine  the 
closing  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.    This  wvy  of  prooeadkig 
may  seem  peculiar,  but  it  has  the  adyantage  of  leading  us  back- 
ward from  what  is  best  known  and  fkmiliar  to  what  is  mor»  un* 
fkmiliar  and  remote.    In  British  history  the  year  1888  la  not 
distinguished  by  any  events  of  remarkable  importance ;  for  ihe 
border  battle  of  Otterbum,  though  it  stiU  rings  clear  and  hi^k  in 
ballad  minstrelsy,  is  of  small  account  in  other  respeda.    Bat  the 
period  intervening  between  1980  and  1400  was  an  eventAil  one 
both  in  English  and  in  Continental  history.    It  was  signaUxed  by 
the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  (1381),  and  by  those  other  outbinBts  of 
popular  indignation  against  feudal  and  royal  tyranny  which  marked 
the  capricious  rule  of  Bichard  II.,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
important  revolution  which  in  1399  placed  Henry  of  Lancaster  on 
the  throne,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  under  which,  a  few  yean 
subsequently,  the  brilliant  but  unfruitful  suocesses  of  the  third 
Bdward  were  renewed.    The  year  1886  saw  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  then  scarce  a  century  old,  confirmed  by  the  deoisire 
victory  gained  over  the  Austrian  chivalry  at  the  Lake  of  Sempaoh. 
France  had  just  recently  experienced  a  temporary  revival  thiongh 
the  patriotic  exertions   of  Charles  the  Wise  and  Bertrand  da 
Ghiesdin,  the  warlike  Breton.     G-ermany,  under  the  house  of 
Luxembourg,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  confusion  and  civil 
broils,  a  respite  which  was  destined  soon  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
misgovemment  of  Wenceslaus  and  the  evils  of  disputed  sueoesaion. 
Li  Italy,  the  close  of  this  century  was  marked  by  the  ascondenoj' 
of  Venice,  and  in  the  Peninsula  by  the  revived  independenee  and 
enterprise  of  Portugal.    Two  ecclesiastical  events  of  much  moment 
must  also   be  mentioned,  the  ''great  Western  schism"  in  the 
Church  of  Borne  which  followed  the  "  Babylonish  captivity  of  the 
Church  "  at  Avignon,  and  the  reforming  movement  on  which  Wy^ 
cliffe  entered  openly  about  the  same  time  (1378)  by  his  traaslsAion 
of  the  Bible,  though  he  had  previously  assailed  many  prevailinjf 
abuses.    On  the  whole,  tiiis  era  constitutes  an  important  stage  in 
Buropean  progress. 
The  statemmt  iayel  more  applieable,  p«rhap%  to  the  oloaeof  tiw 
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ooatnryi  diatingtuihad  in  Eagkad  bj.  Edwud  I.,  wbo 
jailed  the  "gtattettot  the  FlknUgetieU ; "  bj  Btida^h, 
irg,  in  Genaajij ;  md  the  powerful  Philip  ^e  F&ir,  in 
rhis  era  al«o  witneawd  Hocoewful  atrofKles  for  liberty, 
a  Seotland,  in  Switzwluid,  in  Fluden,  and  in  Sicily ; 
ag,  either  directlj  or  indinoUf ,  the  bnrgbal  and  oonati* 
rinlegee  which  h&d  been  growing  np  in  more  populon* 

bt  euilj  cairy  tbi*  inreetigation  iiirtbei,  bat  oar  preaeat 
ot  admit  of  exianded  illoitiationa,  which  would  alao  taa 
[on  of  our  readers.  We  may  refer,  however,  to  the 
periods  of  Angutaa,  of  iTrajau,  of  Theodoiios,  of  Ch&rle< 
d  of  Alfred,  aatappljing  notable  inataneea  of  the  coin 
eadj  observed.  TbeM  memorable  ages,  aawell  aa  others 
d  to  them  in  fame  and  moment,  oconpied  the  oloiing 
the  respective  canturies  in  which  they  commenced,  and 
instaneea,  extended  into  the  inoceeding  ones..  Should 
I  regard  this  oft-recurring  ooincidence  worthy  of  the  prO' 
ere  given  to  it,  we  sak  them  to  accompany  as  in  some 
'MtigatJons.  Let  ua  inquire  into  the  eharacter  of  the 
ch  have  diatinguisbed  the  middle  portion  of  various. 
and  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  also  posaeaa  aome 
atnrea.  The  "wars  of  tbeltosea"  occupy  a  period  of 
itory  at  this  stage  of  the  fifteenth  century,  their  com- 
,  being  dated  1466,  but  their  origin  a  few  years  earlier, 
aiona  of  the  Donglases  produced  a  oontemporaneons  civil 
>iland.  The  religions  wars  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  the 
;le,  partly  patnotio  bnt  also  partly  intestine,  in  Francei 
ite  wont  to  associate  ohiofly  with  the  fame  of  the  "Maid 
"  had  ceased  only  a  few  years  previously.  Germany, 
^ird  Frederick,  was  distracted  by  internal  contests,  and 
MUtrk  applies  to  Ibecondition  of  the  Christian  kingdoms 
inaola.  Henry  of  Castile  was  publicly  deposed  by  the 
raples  was  convulsed  by  a  war  of  ancoeaaioai  and  the 
aehism,"  apparently  healed,  broke  out  anew,  until  Pope 
'.,  who  put  down  "  th«  last'  struggle  for  republican 
;  Bome  in  14S3,  initiated  a  new  period  of  proaperity  for 
'.  The  persesotioa  of  Hussites  and  Lollarda  reached  ita 
nt  this  time,  as  that  of  tbs  Albigeusea  bad.  about  » 
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The  middle  of  the  nzteenth  eentoiyMtw  meet  memorable  oonteott 
in  Englcndy  oonneeted  both  with  the  Befommtion  and  witii  the 
royal  incoenion.  It  ie  searoely  neoematj  to  mention  the  troaUed 
reigns  which  preceded  the  acceaiion  of  Eliaabeth,  or  the  rerolts 
with  whieh  she  had  for  a  time  to  contend.  These  erenta  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  "religions  wars"  in  Franoe,  and  by  the 
''rcTolt  of  the  Netherhmds"  (1566).  The  "Smalealdic  war/'  in 
which  Charles  Y.  was  opposed  to  the  Protestants  of  Grermany, 
terminated,  after  sereral  years'  duration,  in  1662,  when  the  powerful 
Emperor  had  to  agree  to  the  "  treaty  of  Faesau.*'  Wars,  chiefly 
religions  in  their  origin,  agitated  Scotland,  ScandinaTia,  and  Hun- 
gary, towards  the  middle  of  the  Beformation  century. 

Li  the  succeeding  one  (the  seyenteenth)  a  like  place  is  occupied 
by  the  English  Civil  War,  the  "Fronde" in  France,  and  intestine 
conflicts  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  Poland,  and  eyen  in  the 
smaller  states  of  Europe.  The  "Thirty  Years'  War"  (from  1618 
to  1648)  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  ciyil  than  of  international 
conflict,  although  surrounding  nations  were  drawn  into  this  essen- 
tially German  struggle,  some  of  them  more  through  ambition  than 
religious  sympathy.  This  was  also  a  time  of  ecclesiastical  separa- 
tions, especially  in  Britain  and  Holland. 

The  same  features  mark  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  fruits  of  the  English  revolution  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  at 
various  times,  especially  in  1746.  France,  in  the  meantime,  was 
agitated  by  just  dboontent,  which  proved  more  fatal  than  civil  wars ; 
Poland  was  convulsed  by  those  factions  which  paved  the  way  for  her 
downfall ;  and  Bussia  saw  a  succession  of  domestic  tragedies,  un- 
usually frequent  even  in  her  experience.  The  *'  Seven  Tesrs'  War" 
(1766^1763)  was,  like  some  preceding  ones,  essentially  a  straggle 
for  the  lead  in  Germany,  although  other  nations  were  involved. 

The  middle  of  the  present  century  has,  we  may  surely  say,  been 
marked  by  revolutions,  not  only  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  in 
the  remoter  portions  both  of  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  These 
revolutions,  in  many  instances  accompanied  with  civil  wars,  have 
not,  however,  left  such  traces  as  still  survive  of  their  grand  progeni- 
tors, the  American  and  French  revolutions  of  a  former  age,  in  the 
abolition  of  feudalism,  the  recognition  of  religious  equality,  and  the 
formation  of  a  vast  body  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  fruits  of 
temporary  success  were  lost,  in  1848,  by  a  general  reaction,  which 
followed  hard  on  that  sudden  uprising  of  the  democracy ;  and  the 
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bkoIUDgMrMWiitlf  efibetod  in  Soatkem  Boiopa  Imc  bn 
nit,  to  a  lai^  extent,  of  indirMt  cnua.  The  AnHrin 
IT  hu  led  to  important  changM,  bnt  we  cannot  yet  ftd 
B  theae.  Hie  great  nttional  dnel  of  Anitiia  and  Pnuu, : 
a*,  like  tome  preceding  wan,  a  itrogf^e  for  rapremaoj ; 
17.  K^uia— wUcli,  lilce  Sardinia,  bad  emetged  finm  tl 
Enropein  itrnggle  mth  Iioai*  XIT.  at  a  lungdom,  and  ha, 
it  power,  pn&l«d  a  oentnry  afterirards  b7  the  dowiifUl  1 
m— was  now,  in  hat  newlj  acquired  chaiaoter  ai  the  head  1 
\j,  to  make  waj,  by  her  incoetifiil  reaiattnee  to  Fnaoe,  fi 
nplete  trinmph  of  her  aontbem  compeer  and  tHy,  no 
ed  in  the  Eternal  Citj.  In  these  later  events,  nnable  as  n 
f  to  weigh  their  significance,  maj  we  not  diioera  indicatioi 
I  new  and  remarkable  itage  or  landing-place  in  the  world 
mch  ai  will  majce  the  dote  of  our  centnrf  at  least  1 
ions  as  the  corresponding  epochs  of  the  pastP  It  wi 
be  conceded  that  the  middle  of  the  present  centnrj  was  i 
ieelesiastical  divisionB  aa  well  as  of  political  agitation ;  bi 
ears  hare  witnessed,  in  rarious  and  widely  diSitrentqaartar 
ressions  of  returning  desire  for  nnily  and  rearrangement, 
may  ask  how  far  the  inveitigations  we  bare  been  pmaniii 
made  profitable;  and  other*  may  inqnire  whether,  sti] 
Jie  oonrse  of  erents  t«  bBve  sctually  followed  snch  a  law  c 
ment  aa  we  hare  described,  any  reason  csa  be  assigned  fi: 
ence.  To  the  latter  question  we  may  attempt  some  reply  i 
9  article.  The  former  might  be  answered  by  stating  thi 
lidation  of  troth  most  ever  be  advantageous ;  but  we  prefc 
I  to  the  reader's  attention  the  special  benefit  which  memor 
ire  from  the  knowledge  of  such  aisooiations  or  coincidencei 
nefit  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  another  study.  H 
lires  to  ooltiTBte  astronomy  usually  begins  by  acquuntin 
with  the  apparent  situation  and  grouping  of  the  stars  i  i 
irds,  with  the  various  conatellations  to  which,  partly  for  tfa 
convenience,  artificial  boundaries  as  well  as  names  hav 
signed.  Once  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  he  is  able  t 
'ithont  difficulty  or  delay,  to  any  particular  region  of  th 
even  to  any  special  body  to  which,  in  the  serious  work  ( 
ace,  his  attention  may  be  called.  Thus  also  the  student  c 
marking  his  course  by  centuries,  and  by  the  prerailitt, 
of  erents  which  characterise  their  more  central  and  olosin 
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jttm»  oaa  refer  or  bind  m«fti«raiUe  tet0»  ohMMten,  or  ebaag^if  t^ 
080  or  other  of  thoao  "olimftoterie"  epoohs,  and  thua  arrange  in 
eomreniant  groups*  the  objoota  of  hia  dioaen  atudy*  Bat  there 
balonga  to  thia  hiatoiie  method  a  yahie  musk  a»>caniiot  be  claimed 
for  ita  aatronemical  analogue.  The  latter  ia  properly  artifieial ;  the 
fbrmer  aeema  to  hsye  a  fbvndation  m  reality.  A  atrong  coofirmap- 
tion-  of  the  baaia  of  our  atatement  ia  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ages 
ftrtile  in  grea/fc  erenta  hare  likewise  been  rioh  in  great  minda.  Let 
w  obaer^e  the  doaing  perioda  of  several  past  oentoriea,  already- 
marked  by  us  as  stages  or  landing-plaeesof  human  progression.  One 
of  tbeae  {cirea  1800)  was  the  age  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  the  great 
fovnders  respeotively  of  Italian  literature  and  art ;  and  it  waa  about 
thia  time^  in  the  days  of  the  first  Edward,  that  the  English  language, 
along  with  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  inatitutiona,  began  to 
take- fixed  form  and  charaoter.  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  eentary 
waa  cheered  by  the  first  bright  orb  of  our  literature,  Chaucer,  who 
80  closely  followed  Wyclifie,  the  "  morning  star  of  reformation*'* 
and  was  also  contnnporary  with  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Froisaart. 
Another  of  these  epochs  {eirea  1600)  glows  for  ever  in  the  light  of 
the  ''remal  of  letters,"  a  glory  more  widespread  and  enduring^ 
under-whi^  all  infiuencea  conspired  to  promote  the  birth  of  new 
apirituai  life  throughout  the  nations.  Of  the  Eliaabethan  age,  with 
that  galaxy  of  geniua  and  power  amidst  which  Shakspere  shines 
like  a-many^hued  unfading  Sirius,  we  need  not  to  tell.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  howerer,  that  this  grand  asaembla^  of  intelleots  in 
Britain,  of  which  the  poet  sings,— 

"'Sttblime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear,'* 

formed  part  of  a  European  company.  Unriyalled  as  were  Bacon 
and  Shakspere,  "  sons  of  light,"  as  Buskin  has  called  them,  there 
was-  a  Tasso  to  compare  with  Spenser ;  and  though  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Holland  were  much  exhausted  by  wars,  they  still 
could  boaat  of  art,  science,  and  learning;  while  Spain  had  her 
Yega  and  Cervantea,  and  Portugal  had  but  lately  lost  her  Camoens. 
The  "Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne"  ought  to  be  dated  rather  from 
the  English  Beyolution,  if  not  earlier ;  aa  a  literary  period  it  cor* 
reaponds  nearly  with  the  **  age  of  Louis  XIY."  The  world-confliot 
atoentury  later  gave  rise  to  a  bright  and  general  intellectual  iUa* 
mtnataoBy.whoae  aplendour  haa  scarcely  yet  faded  from  our  sight. 
'WSien  we  contemplate  the  intarFening  periods^  we  find  them*  aa 


,  to  hare  been  muoh  poorer  In  litenrj  efiblgence.  Anotlwr 
>f  glorj,  indeed,  dijtingauliea  the  tronbled  timee  near  the 
)  of  each  of  the  centivtea ;  it.  it,  if  we  uuBtoke  not,  that  of  die 

Btrngglen,  the  martyn  and  oonfeaRora,  not  of  one  partr 
whom  limei  of  diriaion  and  discord  foroed  into  actiTitj  and 
ed  with  fatal  honours,  dronnd  moh  epochs  we  range  the 
en  and  Mores,  the  Hsmpdens,  Falklands,  and  most  of  thoae 
eflfferers  whose  high  forau^  at  Proude  Mja,  teem  to  stand 
gnred  in  the  light  either  of  t,  rising  or  a  departing  ««n.  It 
lem  paradoiical  to  plaeenet  farfrom  them  men  of  a  diffvent 
■,  the  leading  sceptics  and  hemmndis  of  the  past ;  jet  it  it 
■at  days  of  political  division  or  religiooi  cenflict  lead  certaiit 
to  analysis,  and  that  others,  wettrj  of  warfare,  hetake  theot* 
to  doubt.  It  was  such  days  that  called  forth  the  writbg*  of 
a  in  one  centnrj,  of  Home  and  Toltaire  in  another,  and  om 
l^e  has  witnessed  a  similar  ph«iomenon.    Poetry,  inaaoh 

bas  usnallj"  become  analytical,  "  metaphysical,"  affected. 
I,  as  an  exceptioD,  pertiapt  prorea  the  rule,  for — 

"Hu  wml  was  liiia  a  iter,  and  dwett  t^art." 
9  reader  try  to  test  oar  statements  by  his  own  inrestigatioii  t 
)cess,  whether  connaoing  or  not,  will  not  prore  unptnfltable. 
BTS,  no  doubt,  hare  occurred  nesr  the  end  of  centuries )  snoh 
tie  Irish  rebellions  of  1698  and  1798,  and  tfae  wara  of  the 
>  in  France ;  but  these,  we  think,  were  supported  by  greater 
)re  general  mcrrenientB,  in  which  the  leading  nations  were 
led.  The  convene  holds  true  of  international  wars  which 
cenrred  in  the  intervening  periods,  as  their  origin  has 
itly  lain  in  the  internal  condition  of  Bome  partionlar  nation) 
this  we  have  already  given  illustrations, 
future  article  we  may  attempt  to  fill  np  this  seeming  skdetou' 
ric  study,  and,  by  inquiring  more  deeply  into  the  ground  or 
dF  what  we  have  presented  as  an  apparent  law,  to  impart'  to 
thing  of  life.  The  results  ofsuch  examination  may  perhapa 
idditional  evidence  of  the  truth  that  history  is  neither  a 
or  a  merely  mechanical  oonnos;  that  its  facts,  viewed  in 
der  of  succession,  display  at  once  a  vast  rariety  and  a  but' 
symmetry ;  and  that  in  this  combination  of  regularity  with 
y  are  to  he  found  the  oonditiona  whieh  harmoniiethe  moral 
1  of  man  with  the  operations  of  ui  all-gniding  ProvMenoe 
der-loving,  and  free.  W.  "Bi 
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Compora/tiTtf  Meiapk^sies,  II.    By  Saba  S.  Hskhbll. 

London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

This  is  a  oontiniuition  of  th^  ezpoeition  of  tlie  original  and 
singolar  riewa  entertained  by  Misi  S.  8.  Hennell— views  which 
she  has  in  part  enunciated  in  her  work  on  '*  Present  Beligion," 
in  a  former  treatise  on  ComparatiyisQi,  and  in  a  prerioos  instal- 
ment of  this  work,  which  contained  three  chapters  of  the  treatise 
on  metaphysics  as  the  science  of  being,  as  distinguished  from 
Science,  the  knowledge  of  experience  in  space  and  time — *'  not 
directed,  as  in  science,  to  the  gaining  of  comprehension  of  the 
imiyerse,  but  only  to  the  arrangement  of  our  ideas  of  the  universe.'* 
Space  represents  existences  in  an  eternal  now  of  extent;  time 
regards  them  as  an  infinite  of  sequence  and  being ;  Miss  Hennell 
claims  for  these  two  forms  of  thought  function  and  effectivenesa 
and  considers  them  as  having  an  ontologic  unity,  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  introspective  analysis.  Again,  *^if  the  idesls  of  time, 
space,  and  being,  be  conceived  of  as  multiplied  into  one  another 
with  dynamic  interpenetration,  it  is  Deity  in  the  highest  modem 
sense  that  arises  for  product ; "  not "  force,  science's  counter-ideal," 
but  infinite  being.  The  metaphysic  which  Miss  Hennell  aspires 
to  build  up  is  noble  and  wide-reaching;  and  she  exhibits  in 
wonderful  combination  the  two  great  mate-powers  in  philosophy— 
soimd  thinking  with  poetic  imagination. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  other  words  than  her  own — 
brilliant,  original,  and  well-consorted~to  give  any  idea  of  the 
fascinating  power  with  which  she  shows  in  the  science  of  thie 
present  day — "  even  matter  and  motion  being  driven  from  the  field 
into  sheer  metaphysicalness ;  "  and  that  wherever  in  nature  the  two 
modes  of  vii.,  (power)  positive  and  negative,  work  evolutionally 
together,  there  also  is  made  present  an  ideal  necessity  of  two  kinds 
of  evolved  forms  for  result " — so  giving  the  philosophy  of  sex 
difference.  The  star-symbol  and  the  tree-symbol  are  made  to  aid 
the  conception  with  graphic  power  and  pertinence,  and  are  useful 
for  others  as  well  as  ^e  author  in  bringing  thinking  into  order. 

Miss  Hennell  is  an  advanced,  but  also  a  genuine  thinker.    She 


iple  fteqnUition  to  entble  Ker  to  fpMk  with  tnibontj  a 
iim,  Spencemm,  Dinrinum,  AraottUm,  Ae. ;  but  ahs  ha 
I,  the  originatisg  foroe  of  •  flnt-eUu  mind.  It  would  I 
s  onlf  bj  long  eitn^  or  ■•me  epitome,  to  preMnt  %  brii 
B  of  her  metaphjuo*.  It  ii  to  be  hoped  thftt  opportomt 
Kiir  kod  be  taken  in  another  portion  of  this  aerial,  to  oi 
T  8>  8.  Eennell  among  "  modem  metaphyjioiani." 
wttfor  U»  P*oplt,"  delivered  in  the  Hulme  Town  Hal 
icbeeter.  Nor.,  1870,  b;  Profeuon  HnLZT,  Soeco,  ag 
ID  i  and  Dr.  Huooiiib,  uid  W.  B.  Eiweivb  Eiq.  Mai 
ter:  Hejwood. 

H  five  lecturef,  reported  aa  the7  were  delivered  by  Hem 
I,  are  to  be  had  in  lingle  numben  at  one  pennj,  or  ititche 
idsome  wrapper  at  lizpenoe.  We  need  only  name  the  topic 
r  how  Irnl;  this  ia  a  book  eTer7  lelf-eduoator  ahonld  gi 
';  Haxlej  on  "  Coral  and  Coral  Beefi  "  ia  the  perfec^oa  i 
orj  aeienoe ;  Soicoe  on  "  Speetmm  Anatysit "  ii  clear,  plaii 
inted  ;  while  Dr.  Hnggini,  in  thowing  the  application  of  thi 
.  of  research  to  the  Hearenty  Bodiea,  ii  highly  lUDceasful  i 
I  "  from  abetroH  researoh  to  steal  "  ita  terroTi.  Mr.  Hawkii 
kwl "  ii  intereiting  and  informing ;  and  Frofeeaor  Ward,  "  O 
II,"  prorei  himtelf  to  be  a  mniterly  eritie  and  expoiitor.  W 
know  where  a  limilar  eoune  can  be  had  for  a  •imilar  pria 


ma  iST>  PoBUO  Bcschui. — Daiid  Hnma  made  the  remirk  tlu 
■  combinatura  imoDg  the  dancea — who  aoUMitiTel;r  ara  ■  poirarfi 
to  enforce  the  doctrine  IIiie  men  of  geniiu  are  uofit  far  biuinei 
;eniii*  ii  not  incompatibls  vitb  buiincM  qualiBoationi.  Hun 
'  made  a  good  Undrr  SecreUrf  of  8Uts,  aad  Milton  wu  a  Foceij 
tj  under  one  who  wonld  hare  talented  no  iloTenlj  work.  Bacoi 
buij,  Cbatbam,  UaniBsld,  and  nian;  otbera  might  be  oited  i 
M  where  what  ii  called  geniui  U  united  with  high  capacity  fi 
baiineaa. 

tnni  or  Thdoukck. — None  ao  little  enjoy  life,  and  an  auc 
a  to  themaelTei,  aa  thoae  who  liare  nothing  to  do.  The  aclira  on 
IG  true  reliah  of  life.  He  chat  know*  not  vhat  it  it  to  labour,  knoi 
at  it  it  to  enjoy.  Becreation  ii  not  only  Taluable  aa  it  unbenda  a 
le  knows  nothing  of  it.  It  i*  oicrlion  that  rendera  real  delighth 
cp  aweet  and  ondiiturbed.  That  the  bapi>inet>  of  life  depanda  t 
uiar  proKcution  of  aome  laudable  purpose  or  calling  which  eogaM 
and  enlirena  all  our  powen,  let  tliMe  bea"  witnea*  who,  aft 
ng  ynva  io  actire  utrfoliieaa,  retire  to  eojoy  thr:::fdTea.  Thoy  aie 
I  to  tbeo.aiJTef. 
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QUBSTiOKB  BXQUiBnro  Answxbb. 

974.  We  shall  feel  gkd  if  some 
gttitleman  can  give  at  Mr/y  informa- 
tion respecting  a  book  entitled 
**l)he  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David,"  and  published  by  Bont- 
ledge  and  Soni.  It  conaista  of 
letters  professedly  written  by  a 
Jewess  at  the  time  of  Christ's  pub* 
lie  ministry  and  death.  It  is  edited 
by  Professor  J.  H.Ingraham.  There 
are  two  editions  of  the  work.  The 
smaller  one  contains  an  extract 
from  the  pre&ce  to  the  larger  one, 
wfaioh  extract  is  as  follows: — "It 
has  been  the  authoi^s  aim  in  the 
present  yblume  to  present  to  the 
reader,  under  the  guise  of  the  nar- 
latire  of  an  eye-witness,  the  Tarious 
incidents  in  the  life  on  earth  of 
TTin^  who  'spake  as  never  man 
spake.' "  Is  there  any  eridenoe  ex- 
isting that  the  letters  are  what  th^ 
profess  to  be  ?  or  is  the  book  ficti- 
tious? Any  information  on  this 
pointy  as  well  as  respecting  the 
editor  of  them,  will  be  gratefully 
received  by — S.  S. 

976.  Who  is  the  author  and  who 
is  the  publisher  of  "The  Eclipse  of 
Faith,"  on  which  J.  T.  C.  writes  an 
eiuay  in  the  March  number  of  the 
BriUih  Controveriialitt  /— S.  S. 

AVSWSBS  TO  QuxsviovB. 

975.  The  author  of  *<  TheEdipse  of 
Faith  "  is  Henir  Bogers,  Edinbu^h 
Seviewer,  and  champion  of  Chriatian 
orthodoxy.  He  waa  bom  at  St. 
Alban's,  Hertfordshire,  in  1806.  He 
waa  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
ftioiinn ;  but  abandoned  that  career, 
and  going  to  Highburr  Ooll^ge,  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Oongraga- 


tionalists.     Belinquiahing  his  pa»- 
torate  on  account  of  iU-healti],h»  was 
appointed,  in  1686,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literatun  in 
UnlTcrsity  College,  London.  In  this 
connection  he  issued  ''ACkneral 
Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  English    Grammar    and 
Composition,"  and  in  the  same  year 
he  published  "  The  Life  and  Charae* 
ter  of  John  Howe,  M.A.,  with  an 
Analysis  of  his  Writings,"  supplying 
a  view  of  the  religious  fife  and  oon- 
troversiea  of  the  time  of  the  Oom^ 
mon wealth.     In  1839  be.  b^gan  ta 
contribute  to  the  EdiuburffhSmew^ 
and  in  the  same  year  he-acoepted  the 
Professorship  of  Philoeophy  in  the 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham. 
In  1858  he  exchanged  this  appoint-  ^ 
ment  for  that  of  the  Prineipala^m 
of  tiie  Lancashire  Independent  Oof* 
lege,  near  Manchester.    His  contri- 
butions to  the  JSdiwbwrgK  JSmmw 
were  published  separately  in  1^5^ 
and  again  in  1855,  and  more  recently 
an  charged  edition  has,  we  think, 
been  issuied.  Mr.  Bogers  is  author 
of  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Qenioe 
of  Thomas  Fuller,  with  Selectiotia 
from  his  Writings ;  he  has  cbntn- 
buted  Biographies  of  Butler,  GUa- 
sendi,  Gfibbon,  Paley,  Pascal,  Vol- 
taire, &o.,  to  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannioa ; "  he  was  a  contributor 
to  <*  Eitto's  Cydopffidia  of  Biblic4l 
Literature,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander — ^notably  of  the  article 
"  Sahhaih, "    He  has  also  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  Good  Wordt, 

In  1850,  Francis  Wm.  Kewnum 
issuedhis  *< Phases  of  Faith;"awoA 
whioh,  while  fuU  of  spiritnaliitio 


],'aTOw«d  itasa&oi'aKnp- 
Uie  tcBtU  of  the  orthodaz. 

HcnT7  Bogert  pn>dDe«3, 
oat;,  bia  pt^ular  itatanMot 
lare  of  ibe  rdioioua  oon- 
}f  the  time,  entitled  ■■  Tfae 
f  Fftith  ;  or,  a  Tiiit  to  a 

Sceptic."  ItwMitthiough 
IDB  in  two  yean,  and  hu 
ueutlf  rapnbliitiid.  In  a 
on  of  the  "Fhaiei"  Pni- 
imnin  iddcd  a  ^  BeplT^  to 
Be  of  Faith,"  wherem  the 
or  on  Dfism  has  been  nude 
la  argumenta  not  only  &om 
D  TCTj  Korda  of  Nawman'a 
'bia  onlj  inoitedBoger*  to 


(HM.  .887 

oovma*  "DcAneeof  tbeSaUpae 
of  faith,"  in  irhioU  njoinder  the 
pr^NaoF  U  Mpoied  (o  Qxa  fire  <d  » 
good  deal  of  vigorooi  thoiuht  aod 
itTOn^  nroaim.  In  logiou  aaot«- 
neaa  Bogen  oartainlf  eiod*  Ntw- 
m»v,  though  not  in  olaarnaai  of  a- 
preaiion  or  cle»r  poetJoahwH  «f 
phnae.  In  all  that  Mr.  Bogera 
wrilea  learning,  eloqoenoe,  humour, 
aoateneaa,  and  hbemlitj  of  ton*  ap- 
pear. He  ia  lerj  ralirad  in  bu 
nuimen,  habila,  aikd  mode  of  life, 
and  now  almoit  oooapiea  tha  aaoM 
foundlj  reapectcd  poaitJon  among 
all  partiea  in  all  ohurohaa  ai  thelate 
laaao  T»jlor.-a  N. 


f  iterars  Hotts. 


Btndj  of  Science,"  twelie 
J  Herbert  Bpenter,  are 
in  the  ContemparaTy  Be- 

Snene,  affixed  to  an  ex- 
Life  of  Beethoren,"  and 
e  prefixed  to  "  A  Hoiel 
>  EenMs,"  ia  the  nom  dt 

Ifiaa  Qriffin,  daughter  of 
Ihail™  Griffin,  pubiiaher, 

Thombur;  ia  engaged  on 
1  "London;"  it  ia  to  be 
irchKologieal,  and  deacrip- 
to  be  illuatrated. 
Uowine  notice  ha<  been 
■  the  UAireraily'  of  Abe^ 
rdinjr'the Blaokwell  Friitfc: 
BlackweH'a  tnlatree  give 
at  tte'  Tiett  jiriie  on  this 
n  (lAlue  £60)  will  be 
for  the  beat  eaaay  on  "A 
JTe  View  of  the  Effecta  of 
mation  of  ItetUioa  in  the 

Centary,  in  EngUiid  and 
id,  on  the  Kdigiona,  Poli- 

Social  Ooadttion  of  tlieaa 
."  Thia  piita  i»  open  to 
wd  oonqtetition.  Oandi- 
lequirsd  to  tnnamit  their 


eiiaya,  written  in  a  diatinot  hamt, 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  nnirenitT 
on  or  before  the  lat  of  Ootolwr, 
I8T4.  Each  easay  to  bear  a  motto, 
a^d  to  be  aooompanied  with  a  aealed 
letter,  bearing  the  aame  motto,  «a- 
cloaing  the  name  and  address  of  tba 

The  Aetonian  PriEe  or  Priiaa 
for  1872  will  be  awarded  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  beat  eaiay  or  eaaays  on 
"The  Theory  of  the  Krolution  of 
LiTmg  Thinga,"  dalirered  to  H. 
Benoe  Jonet,  Honorary  Seoretkiy, 
BOyil  IniUtntioD  of  Qreat  'BrittHll, 
Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  by 
June  80th. 

The  firat  vMume  of  a  work  by 
Profeaaor  Uommaen,  which  ia  to 
form  three  Tolumea,  "On  Bonun 
State  nighta,"  haa  been  publiab«d. 

Mr.  P.  Le  Play,  anthor  of  "  Mle 
Organization  of  Labour,"  "  The  Ot- 
ganiiation  of  the  Famiiy,"  Jtc,  One 
of  the  flnt  eoonotniata  of  Pranei^ 
haa  commenoed  a  aeries  of  traota  on 
Social  Economy,  at  twopence  half- 
penny each,  in  wbioh  an  epitome 
of  hitdoetriiMS  ia  to  b«  Mprodnead. 
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LITXBABT  2f  OTXS. 


Dr.  Kari  llendelttobn  18  pveparing 
A  biognphy  of  bis  father. 

George  Cmiokihank  ii  preparing 
bif  aufeobiographT. 

An  M>p6al  for  aid  ia  madei  tbroo^b 
Karl  Blind,  on  behalf  of  Ludwig 
Fenerbuch,  the  philoaopber  of  **  free 
tbonght." 

**  The  Letters  of  Junius  "  are  to 
be  adjudicated  upon  in  asummuy 
of  the  evidence  oj  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  Aeademjf  by  and  bj. 

Hr.  Emenon's  revision  of  his 
essays  is  to  contain  an  autobio- 
grtphio  preface. 

W.F.  Bae*s  translation  of  Taine'B 
''Notes  on  England"  has  been 
collected  and  issued  with  additions, 
and  a  preface  by  the  author. 

Wm.  Cbambers  has  issued  a 
biography  of  his  brother  Bobert. 
I^  is,  as  it  should  be,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  autobiographical,  so  closely  were 
the  brothers  related  in  habits  and 
intefaste. 

Adam  Black,  bibliopole,  muni- 
cipalist,  and  BLP.,  is  miting  a 
PoUticai  Autobiography. 

Pr.  A«  Dreger  bss  issued  an 
Historical  Syntax  of  the  Latin 
Lanffuage  s  a  new,  enlarged,  and  re- 
Tisea  edition  of  TeuffS's  Boman 
Litentqre  is  in  the  press ;  A.  8. 
Wevenberg  has  announced  a  new 
critieal  edition  of  "  Cicero's  Letters;" 
a  Concordance  to"  Spenser's  PoeCiad 
Works,"  on  which  the  compiler  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years,  is  now 
neariag  completion.  Might  we  not 
now  have  a  Lexicon  Concordance  to 
the  chief  works  of  the  great  authors 
of  the  best  periods  of  our  literature? 

H.  Pierre  Lafitto,  the  apostle  of 
the  French  pofitivists,  while  here 
lately  on  a  visit  to  Jjondon,  deli- 
Tcred  a  series  of  three  discourses 
on  the  doctrines  of  Augusts  Comte. 
The  aerricetf  were  held  in  the  Foei- 
tivist  Church  in  Bloomsbury  and 
made  favourable  impression  with 
rrnrd  to  M.  Lafitte. 

In  Biblical  revision  a  notable 
example  of  caution  has  been  fur- 


niahed  by  the  Swedish  eeetoiiastical 
authorities.  A  commission  has 
been  sitting  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  toe  the  last  hundrad 
yearsi  without  produoiog  nftore  than 
a  tentative  revision,  which  is  still 
exposed  to  the  criticism  of  icliolara. 
M.  Eraus,  of  Zurich,  thoroQghlj 
persuaded  by  Qerald  Massey  of  tbe 
tenabiiity  of  his  theory  of  Shak- 
spere*s  mmnets,  is  about  to  iasue  a 
translation  of  the  same  with  tha 
title  "The  Southampton  Sonneta.** 
Of  the  same  "Sonnets,"  a  version 
into  Swedish,  by  C.  B.  NyUon, 
Pro&ssor  of  .Athetics  at  UpMla, 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 


A  biograg^  of  the  kte  Bev.  F. 
D.  Manne^one  of  the  moet  infla- 
entisl  minJb  of  the  age,  is  to  be 
prepared.  That  and  a  vdome  <k 
''Bemains'*  will,  we  believ»  be 
edeited  bf  J.  M.  Ludlow. 

The^  Batiwial  Society  of  Educa- 
tion at  Lyons  have  offered  a  prize 
of  300  fraoeB.fbr  the  best  essay  on 
"Tlie  Besf  Ue^ods  of  preaerviag 
the  Young  from  Materialism  ana 
LrreligioB.^ 

As  Gerald  Mas^y  presented  the 
puUio  with  "Shakspiners  Sonneta 
never  before  interpreted,"  so  he  ie 
now  about  to  expound  Spiritaalism 
never  before  interpreti»d. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation" 
may  well  be  said  when  it  is  annoonoed 
that  260  sermons  can  be  bad  for 
12s.,  post  free  i  but  what  effect  can 
such  a  fact  have  upon  the  pveva- 
lence  of  scepticism — regardii^  ibe 
preacher's  honour  and  honeatj  f 

The  Aldine  edition  of  the  Poets 
issued  by  Bell  and  Dall^,  though 
extending  to  52  vols,  at  Is.  6d.  eaoh, 
is  to  be  supplemental  by  the  works 
of  authors  not  included  in  the  former 
seriee  —  Chaucer,  Oldham,  Swift, 
Marvdl,  Keats,  Shelley^  Ac.,  Ac 

*'  The  works  of  Q-oethe  explained 
by  liis  Life"  is  the  topic  of  Cridca. 
Biography  by  M.  A.  M^iires. 


^tap^sics  in  f  ofirff. 

SIE  JOHN  DAVIE3. 
Ittthor  qf  "  Orckettra,"  "  Sotce  Teiptam,"  l^o. 
I  Dariu,  a  highly  philAtophieal   po«t   of   ths 
VtllUtm  MamitlM. 

^uoal  poemi  sre  unimllj  &  fiilure.  .  .  .  AnMing  immiltm 
I  niMt  (Hooanfnt  attempt,  in  a  ipedei  of  oompoalticin  iriuah 
7  powwi  of  Lacretiw  could  doI  TDak«  popular,  U  tha  "  Hoao* 
T,  tlte  Soul  of  Moo  and  the  Immortalitj  ttacreaf,"  \ij  Sii  Jobs 
.  .  Tha  argameat  u  nut  obsolete.  It  abounda  in  hwirfifiil 
d  the  TeniBoatioa  is  in  genaral  daliglitfiiUy  hannonioul."-^ 
SamilUm. 

Alexander  Bal]o«h  GroKart,  the  eloquent  and  well-belored 
[le  TTDited  Presbyt«ri&ii  congretrntion  of  St.  G«orge'a,  in 
,  IicnoaBhue,  has  printed  in  his  "  Fuller  Worthies'  Iij- 
prirateeircnlation,  for  the  first  ttme)colleeted  and  edited, 
l*te  poems  of  Sir  John  Baviea."  That  ardent  and  hearfy 
and  indnatrioiu  searcher  after  the  choice  treaanrH  of 
ine  wbi(^  the  rich  literature  of  England  c«&Caina,bnt  of 
e«  and  eridenceB  are,  at  leaet,  beginning  to  be  toat,  alio  at 
■opoaed  to  gather  together  and  iasae  the  prose  works  of  this 
t  and  exact  philosopher."  Wa  notice,  with  regret,  in 
gircnlated  flj-sheet  that  from  "  the  pressure  of  other  olaims 
'•in  of  oremork,"  some  of  the  precious  aDtieipationa  of 
I  most  remain  unrealized,  as  the  results  of  the  pressure 
mentioned  include  "  postponemcDt,  at  least,  of  the  profS 
■n  Davios."  Tbia  ia  all  the  mote  matter  of  sorrow  to 
bile,  the  itadent  of  Englieh  lilersture,  and  the  thonght- 
Sifter  a  knowie  dge  of  the  polit:cnl  and  literary  history  of 
the  Tudora  and  the  first  of  the  Stuarts—"  K)iza  and  oar 
lecuue  Mr.  Grosart  reserved  tor  the  subieqnent  Tolomei 
loir  whieh  would  hare  found  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
in  to  hit  poems  had  his  proso  works  not  been  then  among 
id  issues.  Mr.  Grosart'i  researches  hare,  we  undentand 
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been  rewarded  by  the  npturning  of  new  facts,  but  of  these  we  bare 
no  Imowledge.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  materials  for  a  biography 
of  Sir  John  Davies  are  perplexingly  scanty ;  but  we  think  that.  Ma 
a  recreative  Tariety  in  our  papers,  a  notice  of  a  writer  whom  Hallam 
praises  as  the  "  founder  of  a  school  of  poetry  appealing  to  the 
reasoning  rather  than  to  the  imaginative  faculty,"  some  brief 
glimpse  of  his  life  and  works  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers, 
and  that  the  gleanings  of  our  readings  concerning  him  may  be, 
perhaps,  garnered  with  advantage  in  a  short  interlusive  paper. 

Jolm  Davies  was  the  son  of  a  legal  practitioner  resident  at  Chis« 
grove,  in  the  parish  of  Tisbury  in  Wiltshire.    He  was  bom  in 
1569^70,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  very  year  of  his  birth  at  Salis- 
bury, from  which  Tisbury  is  some  dozen  miles  distant,  in  a  west- 
ward direction.    Thence  he  proceeded  in  his  fifteenth  year  (1685) 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  then  under  the  headship  of  Henry 
Bobinson.    After  five  years*  study  at  Queen's  he  graduated  B.A., 
having  meanwhile  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  1589,  when 
that  city  was  all  aglow  with  the  poetical  excitement  of  Spenaer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Marlowe  ;  the  controversies  of  Thomas  Naah  and 
Gabriel  Harvey,  Stephen  Gossan,  and  Thomas  Lodge :  and  the 
vagaries— not  to  me  a  worse  term — of  Gbreene  and  Peele ;  waa 
lovingly  stirred  by  the  prescDce  of  the  heroes  of  the  Armada»  and 
the  new  efforts  making  by  Elizabeth  and  Henry  of  Navarre  for 
the  securing  of  the  permanence  of  Protestantism ;  as  well  as  moved 
by  the  recent  demise  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  [Leicester,  and  the  early 
steps  to  favouritism  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.    With  a  torn  at 
once  for  letters  and  politics  these  could  not  be  without  their  influ- 
ence on  a  mind  of  genuine  activity  and  conscious  power.    Ha  wma 
called  to  the  bar  in  1595,  probably  in  the  Middle  Temple,  though  in 
"  Polimanteia,"  published  in  that  year,  he  is  said  to  be  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Besides  his  ability  in  law,  he  was  distinguished  too  **  by  many 
a  quality  "  not  common  in  any  age  as  the  personal  oharaeteriatioi  of 
the  servants  of  Themis.    He  claims  credit,  in  one  of  his  epigranu, 
over  one  of  his  comrades, 

*'  For  vault,  and  dance,  and  fence,  and  rhyme  I  can." 

These  epigrams  contain  much  wild  wit  and  many  referenoes  to  the 
rakish  habits  of  the  period,  as  well  as  sundry  snarls  at  the  men 
about  town  and  their  «iifeminine^  copartners.  They  seem  to  hare 
been  handed  about  pretty  freely  in  MS.,  for  though  they  were,  to 
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kooir,  tben  nnpobUcliad,  Sir  John  HarnDgton,  in  hii 
Tphoaia  of  Aju,  1696,"  in  UtMa  tenni  compusi  him  widi 
fwood,  the  epignunnutiat,— uithot  of (iz  hundred  udlieii 
ntbblM,  proverbs,  >h«rp  aft;ingi  uid  rough  JMto, — who 
',  bnt  TM  thea  the  tndition«rj  ezemplKr  of  "  an  eztnn* 
'  for  "  the  mirlha  uid  qniokneiie  of  hie  cooeeite."  "  Thie 

for  hie  epigrtnu  and  prorerbe  ii  not  yet  pat  down  bj  any 
intrf,  though  one  [Jff.  Iktviet  occurs  here  in  an  explanft- 
[inal  note]  doth  Indeed  oome  near  him."  A*  an  epignm- 
Lward  Onilpin,  in  bis  "  Skialethia"  (Epig.  20),  1598,  calls 
)nr  English  Martial ;"  in  "  Christoleros  i  Seven  Bookea 
mes  written  by  Thomas  Bastard,"  1&98,  he  is  spoksn  of 
nnection  in  Bookll.,  Epig.  16,  and  in  Book  III.  3,  whioh 
led  to  John  Daris,  he  says,  ia  reference  to  Heywood,— 


n  his  "Falladis  Taoua;"  Charles  FiUgeoffrey,  in  hia 
e;"  Siehard  Carew,  in  his  "Epistle  on  the  Eioellenoy 
Snglish  Tongue"  refers  to  his  epigrams ;  Ben  Johnaoa 
.  be  as  good,  at  least,  as 

*■  DiTies  and  Waerer  and  the  best  have  been, 
a  "  ConTcrsations  with  DrQmmond'*Da»ie8  oomes  up  again 
jeot  of ''censure."  Weqaiteagieewith  the  Ber.  Alexander 
[arding  them :— "  ^Hioy  possess  some  poignancy  of  ridicnle 
e  TigooT  of  erpresgion,  but  hardly  enough  to  justify  the 
•  which  thej  onee  called  forth ;  and  they  chiefly  recommend 
res  to  readers  of  the  present  day  as  illustrating  the  manners 
moon'  which  prsTailed  towards  the  close  of  Elisabeth's 
I>t  ns  add  also  what  Dyce  appropriately  subjoins:— 
Davies  republished  hia  poems  in  1622  he  did  not  admit  a 
jigram  into  the  Tolnme  ;"  for  as  Grosart  says,  "  they  have 
if  the  toughness,  even  coarseuesi,  of  the  age,  and  belong  to 
d  oats  sowing'  of  the  poet's  yontbfnl  period." 
•putation  for  tile  elegant  athletios,  whioh  form  the  accom- 
aU  of  the  body  and  the  dexterity  and  aptitude  of  the 
.,  whioh  display  the  talanta  of  the  mind,  made  John  Dariea 
tr  faTonrito  among  the  Inns-men  of  his  time  who  moved 
exert  his  powers  for  their  amusement;  and  doubtletaly 
d  in  the  entertainment  afforded  them  by  the  sharp-edged 
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rlijltteB  ki  whie&  he  set  tHe  oonoeiti  of  tlie  times.  At  tike  instigs- 
tien  of  one  of  his  co-Templars,  Mr.  Biehard  Martin,  whom  fte 
aMreSBes  as  his  "very  friend/*  and  as — 

"  Too,  the  fint  mover  and  sole  eaoie  of  it, 
Mine-own-selfB  better  half,  mj  dearest  firiend," 

he  prodneed  his  **  Orchestra ;  or  a  Poem  on  Dancing."  This  work, 
"vdUdi  is  firaeions  in  style  and  admirably  aecorate  in  the  choice  of 
diction,  was  written  under  the  spur,  of  conrse,  of  its  occasion.  Its 
author  says  of  it,  appealing  to  his  friend's'knowledge  of  the  (kct, — - 

«  You  Imow  the  modest  sun  Ml  fifteen  times 
Blashiog  did  rise  and  blushing  did  descend. 
While  I  in  making  of  these  ill-made  rhymes 
My  golden  hoars  unthriftily  did  spend. 

Hastily  written  it  was  -also  probably  intended  to  be  rapidly  harried 
through  the  press ;  for  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers*  Company, 
under  date  25th  June,  1594,  Mr.  Harrison  entered  for  copyrii^ht 
''Orchestra,'*  though  the  book  itself  was  not  published  tiU  1596. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  early  date  of  the  composition  of  '^  Or- 
chestra "  because  it  proves  the  entire  falsity  of  the  smart  epigram- 
matic sentence  of  Thomas  Campbell  in  his  *'  Specimens."  "  Sir  John 
Daries  wrote,  at  twenty -five  years  of  age,  a  poem  on  '  The  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul;'  and  at  fifty-two,  when  he  was  a  judge  and  a 
statesman,  another  on  the  'Art  of  Dancing.'  The  vitality  of 
cleverly  expressed  falsities  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  correction  of  this  error  by  Peter  Cunningham,  founded 
on  facts  furnished  by  John  Payne  Collier,  the  story  recurs  in  these 
very  similar  terms  in  a  work  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  but  owing  and  owning  to  '  the  historical  knowledge 
and  literary  accuracy  of  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Dr.  Doran ' 
much  of  its  interest,  viz., '  This  once  riotous  Templar  of  Montagu's 
early  days,  who  wrote  a  noble  work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
the  very  heyday  of  his  young  blood,  who  afterwards  became  famous 
for  his  gravity  as  a  judge,  and  his  soundness  as  a  statesman,  termi- 
nated his  literary  career  as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of 
dancing.'  "* 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  very  reverse  of  the  statement  made  by 
Campbell  and  endorsed  and  repeated  by  Dixon  or  Doran  is  the 

•  **  Court  and  Society  froai  Sfiaabeth  to  Anne.**    Tol.  T.  p.  280L 


mn  uid  wanderingB  of  bi 
On  thii  night  her  Btar>brigli 
fur  mttmen  wooed  the  Qtu 

"If  J  on  will  in  ti 
Not  aU  th«M  pi 
aiull  jield  ■  ■!{ 
With  aU  their  t 

She  plead*  that  her  feet,  ' 
and  expreuM  an  opinion  Uu 


This  AntiDooi  denial.    T 
Ute  LncretiAS  Btomi — were 


To  loave  thair 


Thii  wondrous  miracle  bi 
of  heaven  formed  was,"  am 
but- 


Time  and  dancing  are  the 
if  dancing  be  the  apccial  y 
heights,  she  will  a  dancer 
Antinons  ssji. 


Among  the  other  planets, 
"  another  shapeleas   chaos 
imitate  the  orderliness  that 
rares  obserred  in  the  motit 
asks, 

"WhatsKbmitb, 
But  danciuga  of  1 

These  being  seTerally  tx\ 
■•a'a  motions  and  the  streai 


opewu  dauled,  del 
Derpaicliore,  the  moi 
•B8  of  utroDomj,  to 
,athor  laments  that 
XT,  Spenser,  Daniel 
tletheia,  or  Shadowi 
to  lure  been  Vaow 
"Yet  Aitrophel 

Into  &U  forms  ol 

So  m>7  the  Swal 

{Through  rare  id( 

And  eter  dotb 

And  iKeeCer  t 

Ob,  that  1  might 

To  whom  T  one 

Hii  Bugred  tunei 

And  in  EUT  mind 

A*  J  should  knoi 

With  my  prou 

I  do  aspire  a  b' 

Dloies  tliu  poem,  wli 

ing  buoyancy,  the  < 

I  nibject;  a«  well 

U  and  sprightliaeaB 

I  reader  of  onr  abatr 

f  stanEas  quoted.  I 

Martia  (under  the 

ted  in  a  loving  sonn 

very  friend  "  U  omil 

:  "to  the  Prince"  [I 

bly  by  this  time  the 

jrthy  companions  jo 

to  delete  these  than 

fortunately  there  is 

rtion  of  this  poem  n 

artin  occurred.    In 

was  probably  great, 

Dot  in  the  Middle  T 

'orn  friends.    John 

breach  of  good-bree 

OTerlooked.    Davie 
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lege  M  a  teniattt,  utd  fell  i»i«  dMRTue.  DnneiBmUed 
it  tlM  ■enituced  IcMoM  Jsid  on  liim  to  oovfoae  aaariM  of 
Famea  of  «  aoit  Ardent  and  glewi*^  dMnotfr  in  pnne  of 
in  Qneen.  These  were  published  aideritlketitile  "  Hjmiifla 
a,  ia  acroBtick  verse.  London  :  Printed  for  J.  S.,  1S99." 
i  aofMJBts  of  twem^-aewa  quarto  paget,  c«itai)iing,'bMideB 
bwianlj-iiK  aercatios.  EAhe  nj«,  "  tbey  »(«  proMAy  Hk 
3tt»ea  ever  -written  and  all  aebually  good.''  Of  4hese  «a 
■  we  qnote  the  first  and  last : — 

'.Elitabetha  Regina. 


eje 

time  -to  slumber,  I»  dizeled  with  tbe  glorj 

r  joja  this  time  dolh  bring,  Bhining  in  thia  g^  poesie, 

I  will  fitil  to  nnmber.  And  little  golden  ntatj. 

lerato  (ball  we  bend  our  Behold  how  m;  ptoud  quill  4oth 

?  shed 

ip  to  Hettveo,  againe  to  Bternol  nectar  on  ber  head ; 

ajd,   wluoh    tbance   dea-  The  pompe  of  Corooalin 

voght  agaiiie  the  Golden  Hath  not  anch  power  her  fams  to 

the  world  amended.  Aa  thii  mj  admiration. 

II  itielfe  sbe  doth  refine,  Beapect  mj  pen  aa  free  and  frankt^ 
Le  an  Alohjiniit  diTiiie,  Eicepting  Dot  reward  nor  thaske, 
imea  <d  jtaa  turaing  Great  wooder  onl;  mouea  it ; 

I  poreat  form  of  Qold ;  I  ueTer  made  it  Deroeaai;, 

«mipt,  till  Heaxen  wate  Sor  ahould  tnj  muae  thia  burden 

nfined  with  barninir.  Aehjr'd,  bat  that  she  loves  it." 

Symnea  to  Aetnea  "  were  probablj  iaaned  earl;  in  lAW 
aeaimof gaiDin^rojslfaTOur.  frobaUythey werebsovght 
tioe  of  the  QBe«!i  bj  Ur.  Miohael  Hicks,  one  of  Barleigll''a 
a,  withont  mAch  aaoceis.  The  secretary  appears  Idadlj 
iggeated  the  writia^;  of  aomeUiiitK  leaa  fulsome  and  dieaett 
.e  even  hinted  at  a  topio  which  would,  if  Bonodly  treated, 
able  to  tiiB  Boyal  Iiady.  About  the  cloae  of  tine  yaar 
iee  produced  "  iftwoe  Teipfm;"  [Know  ThyaelL]  TlOs 
x>iindAd  in  two  ^EUegiee— 1.  Of  kiunan  knowledge.  2.  Of 
if  man  and  of  the  immortality  thereof.  London:  Printed 
d  Field,  for JoknSUiiiiaIi—paUiaharof"ABtKBa."  From 


ihn  F.  CoUier'i  Bibli< 
in,  Tol.  I.,  m  oopj  t 
ip7  of  "  Notee  Tripiui 
f  him  to  HerHajeat; 

"  Ur.  Hiakit — I  Iutb  m 
Ml  which  I  pnuniiad  M 
,  and  gi*M  it,  m  well  f 
nniiMoion  I  wm  flnt  pu 
lioldiiig  to  70U  in  gooi 
ifling,  bjoiiue  I  am  glac 
ibla  gentiemsQ,  wham  I 
I  addsd,  OF  altored,  lette 
X)  it,  the  more  ipeedilj  i 
J  hMt  «amoe(  to  joa. 
m  MTTioe  Terr  viUinglr, 

Wfl  prefame  that  tb 
nn  agreed  upon  i  thk 
longh  not  forwarded  1 
r  St.  Agnes  letter  proi 
t  latest  on  Candlemas- 
oation  "  of  the  Virgin, 

"While  Shakspere 
■geantrf,  and  Speuse 
iating  the  intellectoal 
il  imagination,  Darie 
irenumer,  and  oannot 
I  the  poem  of  the  ' 
iction,  and  shown  his 
rodooed  oni  first  ani 
te  highest  dignity  of 
[pression.  With  a  t 
orks  and  men  he  ei 
saaoning,  and  to  rend( 
fthe  argument."  * 

In  its  philoBophioal 
anitj  sad  Platoniim, 
laterialism.    The  thii 

•  J.A.Will 


nm  thajr 
Ifty.  Exp 
Bed  poetii 

r.  G«i>rK« 

wse,  aadli 
■.  ArguH 
on  of  poet 
nlited;  i 
u  profo 
tW  its  K 

Euleud.  tJ 

d  tkat  in  i 
lute  diriei 
)  Duy  fad 
poem  eon 
u  in  r 
redlf  pivf 
a  the  nppt 

te  flOiil,H 
eait  of  ori 
wiDK  epiti 
arfnl,  and 

what  fell 
n  ud  de 
poaing  a  p 
Brilj  of  it 
titate  it  a 
u  Dedioe 
"I 

■BogUnd'* 


Some  iparkla  ti  Ihsl  An 

Wherebj  m  raawsB,  norav  aMd  ln«(  and.  ba-i 

bcM  ipafk*  b]r  Ifabun  «**r  ibots  mini 

Which  iiM^n  tlMB  to  nhtghnfiigtaMafa*." 

roduction  of  haDua  kuowledge  lie  qnattioDa  th*  wudom 

"  Since  the  deiire  to  know  fint  made  men  Iboli. 

And  did  eompt  tbs  not  of  all  ouakind." 
!}od  had  written  on  the  heirta   "of  our  fint  porenta 
of  good,"  the;  desired  to  know  not  obIj  good  bnc  eril, 
igreased.    In  this  men  still  follow  their  eril  example, 
'ledge  is,  1:0  uaerta,  "tine  wisdom  in.  tha  &tat  degree," 
ble  because ; — 

powec  wliieli  gare  ma  ayee  tbe  vorld  to  raw 
tee  mjielfe  i£fu>'d  an  ioirard  light, 
«b;  Taj  aoul,  as  b;  a  minor  true, 
ber  owD  form  maj  take  a  perfect  eight, 
s  tbe  Bbarpaet  eje  diaeemeth  noDght, 
vpt  the  sunDcbenmee  in  tbe  Ajre  doeehine; 
e  best  louls  with  her  refleeting  thonght, 
e  not  bemelf  wilhoQt  lome  ligbt  diuine. 
jht  which  mak'at  tbe  ligbl,  vbich  mikee  the  dayl 
tiich  let'it  the  tje  without,  and  miod  within. ; 
£0  id;  spirit  with  one  clear  heMicDlr  ra;, 
lich  DOW  to  viaw  itielf  doth  first  begin." 

utakes  hate  been  made  oonceming  Um  Baton  of  the  sonl, 
greatly  to  b«  wondered  at,  for : — 

idga  berseire  ahe  must  hcnelfe  tntnicend, 

.  grester  circtu  comprelim:!  the  late  ; 

sliB  wanta  power  her  owne  power*  to  extend 

fettered  men  cannot  their  atrength  eipresie. 
(oule  a  Bubetance  and  a  apirit  is, 

hicb  Qod  himselfe  doth  in  the  body  makr, 
ch  makes  tbe  man  :  for  tTury  man  frOTQ  tlii«, 
le  nature  of  a  man,  and  name  doth  take. 
1  though  ibia  apirit  be  to  tlie  body  knit, 
s  an  apt  mcane  ber  powers  to  ?ieniiK 
icb  ore  life,  motioD,  aanae,  and  will  and  wit, 
et  Bhe  surriTeSy  olthongh  tbe  body  dice." 

■ms  hie  opinioa  "  tliat  the  soul  ia  a  tiling  eobiiatiDg  bj 
lont  th«  body,"  U»e  i — 


"  For  wbaa  ib*  K 

And  therebj  i 
Wlien  the  doth 

TheM  Mti  he 

When  in  the  eOS 

~  And  loeing  tb 

And  «e«ng  the  I 

Tline  tbinga  i 
When  >he  deln. 

Considers  tit 
And  minjing  d 

Out  of  their  u 
Theae  actions  in 

Betired  withi 
Uieof  herbodii 

When  she  doi 
Yet  in  the  bodii 

Ae  tbrODgh  tl 
Her  diret*  pent 

B7  gathering 
Nor  mh  faeneUi 

But  whftt  the 
And  ;et  the  poi 

From  Iheee  01 
But  when  iha  si 

And  to  dieoer 
Bho  is  not  gnidc 

But  doth  eaol 
Then  she  the  mi 

And  eoBT  agai 
And  oft  she  doti 

For  with  a  pc 
Then  her  lella 

That  she  perf 
The  work^  the  1 

And  bj  their 

In  tupporting  Uie 
llmig  more  than  m  pe 

"Are  th^not  aer 

Nought  but  a 

Or  of  the  forma 

A  qnicka  teaa 

What  is  it  then 

Both  of  &Ue 

What  makes  us  < 

Which  oft  in  1 

If  we  bad  nougfa 

Should  hare  » 

But  wisdom  groi 

Andfbllj 
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I  oattidn  knoQM ;  the  Souls  Ihro' >11  thing*  laM: 

ue,  otromnitanoa  i  she,  doth  tha  inbttanoci  new. 

<  ■«>■  the  barker  bat  ibe  the  life  of  treei ; 

iM  hesrre  the  lOuncU,  but  ihe,  the  aoooordi  tnte.     .    ,     , 

U  the  SoDle  a  natniv,  which  eontiinei 

e  powerre  of  eeDae,  within  a  gnater  pooer, 

!h  doth  emploj  and  Me  tha  Kniea  painea, 

it  lita  and  nilei  within  her  priTite  bower." 

certain  ii  he  that  the  boqI  ii  more  than  the  temperatim 
onn  of  the  body;  aakmgpertineiitljif  itbeso:— 

doth  not  beautie  then  reSne  the  wit  F 

d  good  MniplexioD  recti^  the  will  F 
doth  not  health  bring  wiidom  atill  with  it, 
hj  doth  not  liokneu  make  men  Bniitilb  ftiU  F" 

g  then  that  the  aiuwer  will  be  in  the  afflrmatire,  he  en 
ad  iQitaini  that  idea  b;  earrruig  the  thongbta  back  ti 
aaeertion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  aoal : — 

>  then  the  (oul  worki  bj  her  lalfii  alone, 
ring*  not  iiom  aenae,  nor  bomoon  well  agreemg, 
oatDre  ii  peeoliar,  and  her  owne  : 
e  ia  a  lubitanoe,  and  a  perfect  being." 

e  proceeda  to  affirm  and  argne  "  that  the  lool  ii  a  apirit " 


like  thoae  ipiriti  which  alchjmiita  do  And, 

hen  the?  tn  ererr  thing  neke  gold  in  raine.     ,    , 

lodiei  are  oonflned  within  aome  plao^ 

It  aba  all  plaoe  within  heraelf  conflnea  | 

■odiea  bare  their  meaaare,  aod  their  apace, 

it  who  oan  draw  the  aoola'a  dimenaiue  Unna  ? 

1  what  raat  hodj  mnit  we  make  the  mind 

herein  are  men,  beaat*,  treea,  towni,  tCM  and  lane 

jtt  each  thing  a  proper  place  doth  Bnd, 

ud  each  thing  in  the  true  proportion  atandi  F     . 

btleaae  thia  eonld  not  bec^  bnt  that  ahe  tomea 

idin  to  tpirit*,  by  aublimation  altance : 

re  eonTerta  to  fire  the  thmga  it  bnmea, 

I  we  our  meat  into  our  nature  change, 

n  their  groaae  matter  ahe  abatracta  the  fomtea 

id  draws  a  kind  oC  quinteaaenoe  from  thing!  t 

oh  to  her  proper  nature  ahe  tranatbnnes, 

I  bear  them  hght  on  her  celeatiall  wiaga :    .    .    . 

a  body  and  wule  haoa  aoob  dinartitiaa, 

all  might  wemnae,  how  flnt  their  match  began; 


In  diicniBing  ci 

he  derives  the  id 

souls,  from  rU  et 
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Which  Hi 
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For  unto  1 
Either  to  foi 

From  »J« 

He  thinks  that 
puenti  of  A  hunu 


Katare  ihows  u 

being  immaterial, 

"  Then  is  the  1 

Which  «a» 


OD  this  subject. 

"  O  could  we  I 

How  muta 

A.rid  heire  h 

The  harmt 

"  And  Tiew  at 

ITour  thii  Qc 
We  this  d< 


"  Sut  we  that 

The  >igbt  < 

When  Ood  o 

And  ofall 


MWtfHTllHf  IX  go— ■.  4tt 

in  HinuaUai  in  «  glmi  b*  mi^ 

I  from  him  bj  him  thraufh  him  >U  thiogi  Im  : 

[igtil  il  cot  duoouraiae  bj  degrMi, 

it  leeing  ttie  whole,  etch  ungle  pnt  deA  Mt." 

its  the  doctrine  of  heredifan?  eril,  and  apeaki  ofit  tliu : — 

■rh>t  is  tbia  eoatapoxa  huhb  at  kinde 
it  a  priBBtion  of  Oat  [God'i]  grmoe  vithin  t 
TTj  of  the  miade 
for  Che  flnt  mui'i  lin  F     ■    •    ■ 
let  iu  knov  that  Ood  the  Ifaker  ia 
'  all  the  (Onln,  in  all  the  mea  that  b«, 
iheir  oorruption  ii  no  iknlt  of  Hii, 
it  the  flnt  man'i  that  bioko  Ood'a  flnt  deane." 

k  Why  the  bouI  u  united  to  the  bodj  he  it  readf  with 


fint  made  angda  bodileMe,  pore  minds, 
iBQ  other  thing*,  whidi  mindleHe  bodiet  bea  i 

He  made  Man,  tb'  homon  'tirixt  b»th  kind* 

whom  we  do*  the  WorUU  abridge— t  •••-" 
nery  further,  in  vbat  maimer  the  100!  ii  united  to  the 
following  beantiful  quotation  auppUea  ■  gUmpra  of  hit 


a  dwells  abe  not  therein  at  in  a  lent, 
ir  aa  a  pilot  in  hia  «bip  doth  lit  g 
aj  thB  spider  in  his  web  is  pent ; 
or  aa  the  wai  retatna  the  print  in  it ; 

as  a  Tssaelt  water  doth  oontaine ; 
or  as  oae  liqaor  in  MiotttBr  abed  t 

aa  the  beat  doth  in  1^  Are  remaina ; 

or  as  a  Toict  throngbont  the  ajre  is  spread  : 

■s  the  &ire  and  cheerfhll  Morning  light, 
oth  her«  and  tli«i«  her  silaer  bcBBi  impart, 
.  in  an  iostaut  doUi  bwMlfe  Tnite 
0  the  tranifiaMDt  ujTt,  in  all,  said  part :    .    1 
toth  Ae  piaming  aonl  the  b»dj  fill, 
_-._  _.,  ■..  ..,   __j  ...  : ■  -"^ifiiae 

oan&a'd." 

genu  tiie  maoner  in  wbioh  the  sonl  doth  exercise  tiie 
the  body,  waan  pointed  to  tJM  nuiofff  of  the  mfi,  WtusH, 
ig  the  same  thing,' prod ncee  a  great  raziety  of  eS«ata»:— 

in  our  Uttla  wmM  i  thii  aoiil  of  cntn, 
Mng  only  ona.>Bd  to  ons  body  (tad, 
:h  use,  on  dioer*  objeeU,  dinar*  powen, 
Lad  BO  rire  ber  effeots  diuersifisd." 
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>r  sight  mud 
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xbtjlphtsics  in  POIIBr. 


f  thDB  deklt  with  fancj,  ntemorj,  and  ftctire  power  I 
to  regard  the  inteUectnal  natnre  of  the  eonl,  and  liiiftalari 
ture  ie  a  diitinction  which',  when  m&de  ]oDg  afterward 
igh  to  coofer  honour  on  Kant,  and  formed  a  great  porti< 
bably  Dr.  Inglebj  will  tell  us  soon — of  the  philoaophj 


[B  Witt,  the  papill  of  the  loule's  ola>n  e;e, 
Ajid  in  nuin'i  world,  the  onolj  ahiuing  atkre, 
oke*  in  the  miiror  of  the  fantaaie, 
Wliere  aU  the  gatberinga  of  the  aenaes  are.    .    .    . 
here  the  ntea  things  and  moTca  from  groimd  to  groond, 
rhe  name  of  Beaaon  she  obtaina  by  this  i 
It  when  by  Season  she  the  truth  batb  found, 
Lnd  atandeth  Sit,  abe  Understanding  ia, 
ben  her  aasent  shs  lightly  doth  enoline 
lo  eithee  part,  abe  is  orimoB  hight : 
Lt  when  she  doth  bj  principles  de&ne 
A  certaize  tmtb,  she  hath  true  jttdoicbict'b  eight- 
id  aa  from  aonacs  Beaaon'i  vorke  doth  apring, 
3o  many  reaaons  nnderatanding  gaioe, 
id  many  underslandinga  kaowledge  bring  | 
And  by  mueh  knowledge,  wisdom  we  obtain.    .    .    . 
)r  Nature  in  man's  heart  her  lawa  doth  pen, 
Proeoribiog  truth  to  wit,  and  good  te  will, 
bioh  doe  accuse,  or  elae  eicoee  all  men. 
For  erery  thought  or  practice  good  or  ill.    .    .    . 
Dd  as  this  wit  should  goodneaae  truely  know. 
We  haie  a  will,  whiob  that  true  good  sbould  ohoose  j 
unuh  will  doei  oft  (wbeu  wit  falae  formes  doth  show) 
Xa£e  ill  for  good,  and  good  for  ill  refuse." 

le  relatione  betireen  tbe  undentanding  and  the  will,  he 
I  ideas  which  are  exceeding  Goleridgean  :— 

111  puts  in  practice  what  tbe  wit  deuiseth : 
WiU  erer  acta,  and  wit  cootemplates  still  j 
od  as  from  wit  the  power  of  wisdome  riaeUi, 

All  other  Tcrtuca,  ^ughters  are  of  will, 
ill  ii  the  prince,  and  wit  the  coanaller 

Which  doth  for  oommon  good  in  counaill  sit, 
nd  when  wit  is  resolu'd,  will  lends  her  power 

To  execute  whet  is  adoieed  by  Witt.    .    ,    . 
his  is  the  BDule,  and  these  her  TOrton  bee  i 

Which,  though  they  hare  their  *andi7  proper  end*, 
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timiof.    Of  thi»  (plendid  puMge,  rapleto  iritfa  WBotSuI 
4  BurvdUoo*  logia,  we  o*n  only  give  the  iiijmiwiii  uyii 


UHB,  how  cMi  >bM  bat  immortaU  bes  ? 

rhea  with  the  motiona  of  both  will  and  wit, 

■till  BBpireth  to  etemitir, 
jid  neaet  ittt»  till  ahe  attoia  to  it  F  " 

lier  grounds  for  tnistinf;  in  the  immortality  of  the  Mill 
.  in  (1),  the  contempt  for  death  oftea  displftjad  bf  the 

(2),  the  fear  of  death  felt  bj  the  wicked  :  — 
ibtleeae  all  aoulei  harii  a  anniTing  thanght, 
'berefore  oF  death  we  thinks  with  quiet  minde  ; 
.  if  we  thiolie  of  being  turned  to  nongbt, 
.  trembling  horror  in  our  toulea  we  HJld. 
i  aa  the  better  apirit,  when  she  doth  beare 
.  MOme  of  death  dolb  shew  she  eannot  die  ; 
irhen  the  wicked  soole  death's  faoe  dotli  finre, 
Itsd  then  she  prOTes  her  own  etenutie.    .    •    . 
hen  all  loulea,  both  good  and  bad,  doe  tesob, 
ntb  generatl  Toice,  tbet  aoules  can  neuer  die, 

not  man's  flattaring  glosae,  but  Hature's  apeeob, 
fhioh  bke  Qod'a  oracle  can  never  he." 

leral  craving  for  eternal  life  is  aUo  thus  broDght  before  ^u 
imeat  for  ita  rightful  posaeBsion  of  ui  undjiDg  beingi — ' 

loa  apringa  that  uuiuerHll  atrong  desire, 
i^bicb  all  men  haue  of  immortalilie  : 
:  lome  feir  apirita  ttiIo  thia  thought  aspire, 
lut  all  men's  minda  in  thia  united  be.     .    .     . 
im  this  dealre,  that  maioe  desire  proseeda, 
Fhich  sU  men  haue  siirriTing  fame  to  gaina, 
tombs,  bj  bookes,  bj  niemorable  deeds  ; 
or  ahe  that  thia  desirca,  doth  atill  romaiae." 

le  very  question  and  doubt,  the  mere  controverty  legard- 
brda  reason  for  belieriu^  it.  There  would  be  no  dispute 
f  there  were  no  probability  of  its  being  true : — 

eren  tbe  thougbl  of  immortalitie, 
eing  an  act  donn  without  tbe  bodie's  avdo, 
ITC9,  that  henelfe  alone  could  more  and  bee, 
Ithough  tbe  bodie  in  the  graue  were  lejde.     .     .    . 
I  more  ahe  liuea,  the  more  she  feeds  on  truth  ; 
he  more  ahe  Teeda  her  atrength  doth  more  increase  ? 
1  what  is  strength  bat  an  etFect  of  youth  F 
fhiah  if  time  uune,  how  can  it  eoar  eeaaeP 


He  ia  »wue  that  to  bis  view 
inite  ptepired  to  apply  his  rei 

"  But  ii«v  thew  Bpicnret  bi 

And  uj,  my  doctriae  is 
And  tbat  I  fondly  do  mf » 

While  thua  receiued  opi 
"Por  what  uj  tbey,  doth  ii< 

How  comei  it  then  that 
And  that  their  brainei  gra 

Which  were  in  youth  thi 
"Bnt  they  tlutknoir  that? 

But  when  ibe  things  in 
Do  know,  if  accident  tbii  j 

It  nothing  eeei,  or  eeei  t 
"  Bo  thongh  the  clouds  ecli 

Tet  from  his  lace  do  the 
Bo  haTe  our  eyes  Ihur  pen 

Eren  when  they  looke  ii 
"  TbcD  those  defscli  in  aeni 

Ifot  in  the  soule  or  in  b 
She  cannot  loose  her  Mrfe 

Thogh  milts  and  eloudi 

The  otter  objeotione  he  cod 
orgina,  which  he  meeta  b7  aS 
of  knowledge,  bnt  that  the  b< 
herself  in  the  derelopmeDt  o 
tmtha  abe  can  elicit  &om  it. 
make  thiu,  the  reply  is,  the  i 
higher  fanctiona  when  theyi 
and  nae  of  higher  powers.  C 
its  womh-life,  bnt  when  it  ei 
and  inatmmentfl,  and  new  nsi 

"  So  when  the  icule  is  bora 

But  the  toDle'a  birth,  s 

Ten  thousand  things  she 

And  in  an  unknown  mi 

"Then  doth  ilie  sea  by  spe 

8)ie  hears  not  by  reparl 

Herselfe  in  instants  dolh 

For  each  thing  present, 

If  any  one  ask  why  aonla  da 
they  hare  paaaed  he  will  rep 
too  wretched  to  bring  tereU 
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that  thk  tratJi  iiKomuungljdeTuad  fable,  hewillaak  ho 
men  oonld  seek  aid  for  rirtne  bj  being  theDueWee  sinnen 
T  of  God  cannot  be  made  to  abonnd  b;  liei,  and  all  mc 
e  mistaken  :— 

ir  how  oan  thtit  ba  fidw  whioh  erery  tongue 
Of  erer;  mortal  man  afflniua  for  tnu  F 
Mch  trntb  liatli  in  all  age*  b»Ba  m  ttroog, 
As  loadjtone-like,  all  hMrta  it  erer  drs*.    .    .    . 
it  bimt  be  that  Oreat  Fowar  that  hath  a*  bleat 
With  loDger  lifs  than  haaneD  or  earth  can  hare, 
hich  hath  iofoi'd  into  our  mortsll  breait 
Immortal  powars,  not  labjeet  to  the  grttre," 

laa  womb-life,  world-life,  and  reason-life  :— 


id  thou,  mj  aoale,  which  tnm'it  thj  onnooa  eye 

To  riew  the  bewrnea  of  thine  owne  forme  dinine, 

iQW,  that  tbou  oanst  know  nothiiu  perfeotly , 

While  then  art  clouded  with  thia  fle^  of  mine. 

[e  heed  of  oiier-»s*Ding,  and  oompare 

Thy  peaoocli't  feet  with  thj  gay  peacook's  traino ; 

lid;  the  belt  and  higheit  things  that  are. 

But  of  thjtalfe  an  humble  thought  retun. 

kit  down  thy  selfe,  and  onelj  strife  to  raise 

The  glory  of  thy  Uaker'i  sacred  Name : 

le  all  thj  powers,  that  Blessed  Power  to  praise, 

Which  girei  thee  power  to  bee,  and  use  the  ssme." 

'  man  shonld  rejoice  to  know  bimielf  a  being  of  God>Iil 
od  deitinj,  and  goard  agiunat  all  that  ironld  iejare  li 


U  thbgs  without,  which  round  about  we  see. 
We  seeks  to  knowe  and  how  therewith  to  doe ; 
it  that  whereby  we  reason,  hue  and  be. 
Within  ounelvei  we  Btnngere  are  thereto. 
'«  seek  to  know  the  mouing  of  each  epbeare. 
And  strange  cause  of  the  ebbs  and  flouds  of  Nile  i 
at  of  that  clocks  within  our  breasts  we  beare. 
The  luhtill  motions  we  forget  the  while, 
'e  that  seqnsint  our  ssloes  with  enerj  loane. 
And  passe  both  tropicee  and  behold  the  polen. 
Ilea  we  oome  home,  are  to  our  selues  nknowne, 
And  nnsoqouated  still  with  oar  owns  eoulw."    •    , 
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fakd  bMM  lad  to  bohMbf  hwv^a,  he  had  endnred  nffie* 
bad  Imtwi,  what  hja  grMtcat  omtMitponry  taagbt, — 
B  tlie  naM  of  adTenitT."    He  admits  tliae— 

'This  miitreg*  latelr  plucked  me  b;  the  ear. 

And  manj  a  golden  Inson  hath  me  taught, 
Hath  made  mj  uaieta  qoicka  aod  naicni  <ucar, 
Sefarmed  107  viU  and  noliflad  mj  UiougU." 

J  poem  waa  appreciated  we  Icaoir,  for  editiona  appeared 
'eqaencf  during  his  liretime,  riz.,  in  1699, 1602, 160S,  and 
maa  DavieB,  Johneon'B  bookseller  frieod,  iBsued  an  edition 
IB,  with  a  biographical  notice  in  1773. 

DaTiea  waa  recalled  to  the  bar  in  1601,  and  resolved  to 
iBelf  to  a  political  in  BoccesaioD  to  his  poetical  life.  He 
rliament  aa  member  for  the  peninanlai  Doraetahire  town 
'Oatle,  and  began  to  torn  bia  ejee  towards  "  the  rising 
es  VI.,  whom  be  went  to  risit  in  the  same  jear.  The 
r  Corfe  Csatle  not  only  attended  the  Honae,  but  with 
aapiration  songbt  Parliamentary  distinction ;  he  took  an 
1  a  conapicaouB  part,  in  the  Hooae  of  Commoni,  and  en- 
pecial  efibrts  for  the  sappreasion  of  monopolies.  Hv 
id  braides  to  ingratiate  liimaeir  with  the  probable  aaceeasiv 
laof  the  Tudor  Djnaatj,  and  remembering  that  the  Eing 
id  made  "  the  essays  of  an  apprentice  in  the  IKrine  Arte 

15S6,  Daf  iea  pnaentod  King  Jamea  with  a  copy  of  hia 
iprum,"  with  which  the  recipient  was  delighted.  In 
n  paid  a  Tiait  to  Jamas  I.  in  Scotland,  moat  probably 
le  refercDce  to  the  saccesNon,  and  in  1603  he  greeted  ot 
Fames  and  bis  qneen  in  two  separate  poems,  suggeatiTe  of 
irqasintanccBhip;  these  were  taken  in  good  part  by  the 
Jir  John  DaTies  continued  to  bo  ranked  among  bia  Sore- 
nds,  as  shown  by  ''  Terses  sent  to  the  king  with  figges." 
official  aocession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England 
.  he  did  not  neglect  his  poet-lawyer,  bat  conferred  on 
lonourable  semi-exile  of  Solioitor-GS-eneral  of  Ireland, 
most  immediately  promoted  to  the  Attorney- G^neral- 
i  same  country.  In  1606  he  was  called  to  the  degree 
t-at-law ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fallowing  year  he  waa 
sith  knighthood  by  hia  Sovereign.  In  the  same  year 
cconpanied  the  Chief  Jnatiee  of  Ireland  on  a  judicial 
^  the  oonnties  of  Honaghan,  I'ermanagh,  and  Oaran, 
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ce,  and  was  honoTinbl] 
Miue  of  ciTilization,  c 

•nniTniTinity  ODdsr  bis  il 

■nt,  iftgaoioiu,  perterei 
liar  Tigoar  and  earae 
le  among  wbom  bis  1 
ed  among  tbe  moit  i 
>eUnd.  He  wa«  an  abl 
r  men  and  how  to  man 
,  bis  domeitio  relationi 
wife  wu  a  daughter  ot 
in  1616,  created  Bar 
>me  genius,  but  it  cloie 
■at  became  quite  inaa 
I  an  idiot ;  on  lua  dei 
n  epitaph  of  foni  lines 
give  in  foU.  His  dan 
)as  or  an  unionnd  mind 
linand,  Lord  Hastings, 
iter.  On  this  Sir  Jol 
nsidered  to  be  remarki 

"LdcidaVieoci 
Nee  tamcn  em 

translation  (in  wbiob, 
ed)  runs  thus  :— 


ida  Vu  is  a  pun  for  £i 
he  same  name.  This  i 
raeli,  the  elder,  tells  as 
snor  Daries,  whose  pi 
ice  of  the  C^remmei 
matised  bj  Campbell  t 
'erbaps  the  happiest  c 

t«d  Sir  John  Daries  th< 
I  wa>  the  Cassandra  of 
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her  to  eonoeite  she  wu  k  prophetMs.  As  her  propheoee 
ibled  times  of  Cbnrlei  I.  were  nnially  aftainat  the  Gorem- 
wu  at  length  brought  hj  them  into  tho  Court  of  High 
a.  The  propheteM  wai  not  b  little  mad,  and  fkneied  the 
■niel  via  in  her  from  an  anagram  ihe  had  formed  of  her 

EUUHOX  SATisa, — xxvXAL,  o  daxiblI 

Lg»in  had  too  much  bj  an  l  and  too  little  by  an  b  i  jet 
d  reveal  wen  in  it,  and  that  waa  anffieieut  to  aatiaiy  her 
The  Court  attempted  to  diapoBieaa  the  ipirit  from  the 
9  the  biahopB  were  in  Tain  reaioning  the  point  with  her 
I  ScriptareB  to  no  pnrpoae,  she  poiaiDg  text  against  text. 
iPeans  of  the  Arches,  aays  HeyIin,Bhot  her  through  and 
rith  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  qniver :  he  took  a 
I  last  bit  upon  this  eioellent  anagram, 

JIl  KLUJIOB  SATUB,— ITKVBB  BO  HAD  A  LASIX. 

ppy  fancy  put  the  solemn  Court  into  laughter,  and 
into  the  atmoBt  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled  by  her  own 
ler  fpirit  suddenly  forsook  her ;  and  either  she  never 
I  Tentared  on  prophesying,  or  the  anagram  perpetnally 
her  hearers  of  her  state — and  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
1 1"*  The  appeals,  addresBes,  and  prophecies  which 
he  Dame  into  trouble  appeared  between  ISll-SZ;  her 
id  Wondeifnl  Frophccies"  in  16i9 ;  eventually  theae  works 
er  to  the  Tower,  and  thence  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  where 
laving  snrriTed  her  husband  twenty-six  years, 
must  return  from  thta  digression  to  no(e  the  further 
the  life  of  her  liege  lord.  Sir  John.  Ever  and  anon,  as 
ices  demanding  the  effort  arose,  he  issued  historical  tracts 
'B,  fu)l  of  accorate  information,  able  reasoning,  and 
^d  sense.  The  most  important,  however,  of  the  labours 
D  Davies  were  given,  as  was  right,  to  the  perfectioning  of 
;e,  and  good  government.  Among  the  meana  by  which 
to  effect  these  ends  we  may  mention  the  following 
nreatiaeH.  An  "  Abridgineiit  of  3ir  Edward  Coke's  Seporis 
-a  work  which  contains  a  history  of  several  typical "  cMes." 
leiitB  employed  on  both  sides,  and  the  reasons  given  by  the 

■dties  of  Idtnatuie  i"  on  AHOffram*  and  Zeio  Vena,  p.  £63. 
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GonvfefortliedeeisioiMghren*  H*  alio  iMved*  in  LoBd(m«  m  1612^ 
^  A  BifcoTflne  of  the  True  CmMef  why  Iselaod  was  u&weae  mkiarAj 
fobdued,  nor  brought  under  obadianoe  to  Baf^and  until  tiie  begiap 
mg  of  Hu  Majeftiei  hopple  Baigne  " — a  boak  which  the  Sari  of 
Ohatham  ohaxaetoriiei  aa  ''  a  great  parfbniianeey  a  maaterlj  worit* 
and  contains  mnch  depth  and  exteDsiye  knowledge  in  State  matteca 
and  settling  of  ooontriefl  in  a  yery  abort  compaaa."  It  has  always 
been  regarded  as  of  great  yalae  to  political  inquirers,  and  Bishop 
N'ioholson  considered  it  "  the  yery  best  yiew  of  the  political  state  of 
Iseland  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  James  I/'  It  forms 
a  standard  authority  to  this  day.  The  earlier  editions  bear  the 
dates  of  1664,  1666, 1704,  1747.  His  next  work  was  one  equally 
useful  in  reference  to  the  legal  and  political  history  of  that  countzy, 
in  which — though  yisiting  England  occasionally  for  busineas, 
literary,  social,  or  political  purposes, — he  had  become  a  resident  of 
much  official  reputation  and  great  personal  and  social  influenee. 
The  work  bore  the  fc^wing  self-explanatory  title,  "Beports  of 
Cases  in  the  Law-Courts  in  Ireland,  2  James  I.  to  10  James  I.^' 
(1602-12)  dedicated  to  Lord  Ellesmere  (Thomas  Egerton)  the  Lord 
Chancellor — a  lawyer  eminent  for  the  part  he  took  in  endeayouring 
to  secure  a  mitigation  of  the  sayage  code  of  Britain  under  the 
TudoEB.  There  is  also  a  learned  preface  to  this  "  first  Beporb  of  law 
cases  published  in  Ireland  during  the  whole  of  the  four  centuries 
in  which  the  law  of  England  had  been  exercised  in  that  island." 
This  preface  contains  an  elegant  eulogium  of  the  Law  of  England 
and  a  defence  of  its  professors  and  administrators.  It  is  regarded 
as  **  the  best  that  was  eyer  prefixed  to  a  law-book."  It  "  yiea  with 
Coke  in  solidity  and  learning,  and  equals  Blackstone  in  classical 
illustrations  and  elegant  language."  It  was  iesued  in  Dublin  in 
1615,  again  in  London  in  1628,  a  French  translation  appeared  in 
1678,  and  a  third  English  edition  in  Dublin  in  1702. 

In  1612  he  was  adyanced  to  the  degree  of  Sergeant- at-Law  in 
England,  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  first  Irish  Parliament  under 
English  rule  called  in  1613,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1615  he  returned  to  England  and  was  made  a 
Judge  of  Assize.  Thereafter  he  became  in  1620  M.P.  for  New- 
castle-under-Lyme. 

Mr.  Grosart  has  succeeded  in  disinterring  from  the  Tanner  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  *'  A  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  Usher 
and  a  Post/'  made  by  Sir  John  D^yies,  in  whioh  a  high  aslogiiim 
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yn  theTirfpn  Qneen  who  pnoeded  King  Junea.  The 
ya  of  OUT  hero  died  M&reh  27th,  1625,  mud  on  April  9th, 
{Teat  philosopher  and  lawyer,  Francii  Bioon,  depu-ted 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  Davies  had  addressed  some  flattering 
iscended  the  throne  amidat  great  rejoioinga,  but  ftlready 
mutteiings  of  a  storm,  and  Coke  was  in  the  opposition. 
it  for  a  popular,  learned,  excellent  and  able  person  to 
Mition  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Charles  bethought  him  of 
Varies,  and  in  Norember  he  was  nominated  to  that  office 
r-  The  installstion  robrn  had  been  ordered,  had  been 
itted  on ;  his  ambition  waa  about  to  reoelve  its  ertnra- 
rfttioD,  and  yet  it  waa  not  to  be.  King  Deatik  eonntor- 
}  oeremooy.  Se  died  of  ajx^tlexy  7th  Deoember,  1628,* 
uied  ia  8L  MBEtin's-ia^the- Fields,  where  a  monument 
I  to  his  jneaarj  with  an  inseription  which  can  soareely 
,  to  give  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  persimal  worth, 
kbiUty,  and  pnblio  virtue,  Tix. : — "  He  was  a  man  of  fin« 

uncommon  eloquence,  and  an  exoellent  writer,  boUi  in 
rerse.    He  tempered  the  severity  of  the  lawjer  by  the 

hi*  manners,  and  the  aoeomplishmsnt  of  polite  Uteimturfc 
bithful  advocate  and  an  inoorrapt  judge ;  and  equally 
I  for  hia  (Kntempt  at  Buperstition,  and  hii  atbuihment  to 

genoine  piety." 

to  ^  ^Jlowsd  what  seaaied  to  as  a  new  fiot  in  tha  biogn^hy 
Daiiei,  ai  lo  draw  up  an  abatraot  of  the  Emm  Iniiureotum 
moat  actiTS  aganti  in  whidi  wu  a  Sir  John  Daviea,  wbile  one 
Eotoitaa  Biafand  Marljn,  sUemaD  of  IiendoTi,  probablj  D»tW 
if  old  tuM^  Ben  JonaMi'a  patron  in  tha  after  tine,  and  sdtt- 


iMa.  Our  mistake  nsj  bdp  to  fiimiab  a  Mjlution  to  Hr. 
atioD.  "  The  aaddan  death  of  Bar  J^m  DsTiea  ia  naaall;  aaid 
iiredin  1S26;  botif  Uiii  be  not  an  error,  what  ia  (ebeaaidof 
;  regiatration  in  the  book  of  St.  Uarj,  AldermatibDrj  ? — 
Bir  John  DaTyes,  knight,  Uay  28th,  1624" 
■tie  two  Sir  John  Darisa',  the  Iiondon  kuight  wai  probably  he 
mion  of  being  art  and  pari  in  the  Baaei  Conapiraor  ia  stiD 
e  Sale  Paper  (Ma,  and  ia  pnbliahad  with  eogiute  ei^ana* 
dding'a  "USe  of  Lord  fiaeen,^  voL  II.  iSA-aOO  and  daawhare. 
in  DHtea,  who,  howerar,  was  not  *  koight,  bat  of  Here&Hd, 
naionallj  ha  en  amfonnded  with  our  worthy,  ao  difficult  ia  it  to 
be  itrands  in  the  tbMad  of  peetie  bioeraphj  in  the  Bliaa 
niais  was  ee.pssismiaMiHy  msnifeateu  and  daraloiied. 


a    CHBISTLUfl 


IS  CHEISnAiriTY 

Thz  topic  for  diicQB 
pftrt  wu,  without  doal 
bec&iua  s  number  of 
repntation^numberiiif 
opinion,  socialista  of  i 
but  ft  good  many  peopl 
orgtnizations  foe  the  pi 
whioh  have  become  a 
tome  caaea  to  entertai 
"  Chriatiaiutr  "  (u  at  ] 
ptognm."  I  bare  ven 
party  of  objectors  in  t 
cnuion  I  Bhoold  have 
myopiniom,  S.  S.  ba 
ChriBtianitj,  conveaiei 
menc  lued  against  it 
with  the  hoaty  but  inco 
The  qneetion  of  onr  d 
8.  S.'s  eipoaitioD  of 
having  embodied  itself 
literature,  we  have  tkei 
Chrittianitj  it,  and  nei 
a  mling  one  in  tJiia  dj 
the  main,  ia  beantifoth 
done  in  the  world  Chi 
in  the  Church  eTcn— ol 
moat  seriooslj  inconaeq 

Then  he  fiirnt«bea  n 
oppoied  to  human  ptof 
human  progreca  "  (p.  U 


I  CHEISTUSITX  OPPOnD  TO  SVKAB  FIOOKIM  P  4S9 

The  buefal  isflamoM  of  all  tliiiigs  elu  cxoept  Chrii- 
u  adapted  bj  S.  S.— nuke  a  terrible  picture  in  p.  101  j 
link  we  may  aak  S.  S.  this  one  decinve  qneation — Is  all 
to  the  progreia  of  man  Chriitiaoi^  P  If  not,  what  does 
e  in  that  F — where  shall  we  find  it  pure  F — and  where  shall 
t  nnder  inch  experimental  conditioni  aa  sh&ll  justify  his 
F  Meanwhile,  we  know  of  no  means  of  getting  an  idea 
Christianity,  as  a  historical  power,  is  to  be  fonnd  except 
zed  bodies,  sects  and  ehnrchea,  &c.,  and  in  explanatory 
',  catechisms,  creeds,  articles,  Sus.  And  we  affirm  that 
tiaoity  which  thus  appears  in  history  has  opposed  human 
by  bebg  obstractive  to  the  study  of  nature,  of  man,  and 
I ;  by  persecutions,  wars,  contests  of  sects,  and  opposing 
iona  i  by  the  iostitntion  of  modes  and  mlea  of  life  unsnit- 
oan ;  and  by  setting  ita  derotees  against  tme  culture  and 
raght — gagging  men's  apirita  by  the  fear  of  "  woe  eteme." 
C.  commences  his  paper  by  a  mistake  of  the  first  magm- 
«  proposes  to  "  consider  Uiese  two  entities,  Christianity 
ress,  separately  "  (p.  28).  But  the  ooudition  of  the  debate 
icy  are  to  be  oonsidered  unitedly.  He  defines—as  S.  S. 
—his  Christianity  aa  an  abstract  theoretical  thing  qnite 
from  the  concrete  reality.  As  well  might  he,  if  asked  if 
lis  are  eTeTlssting,  declaim  on  the  eternal  truths  of  msthe- 
;garding  circles.  Then  again  he  says,  "  the  time  is  gone 
iristianitj  need  fear  the  daily  discoveries  of  science " 
I  can  only  reply  that  the  fact  is  Christianity  dou  fear 
1  has  always  done  so.  What  diacorery  of  icienoe  has  the 
Tcr  accepted  cordially  and  at  once— against  what  beneficial 
hss  it  not  levelled  all  ita  gnosP  Astronomy,  geology, 
tiistory,  history  itaelf,  hare  all  been  opposed  by  Chrii. 
Bnt  then  he  tnms  npon  ns  and  lays,  formal  Christianity 

this,  not  Christisnity  in  the  sense  that  it  suits  him  to 
dge  (p.  262] ;  and  he  actually  goes  back  to  the  old  plea  in 
[  the  wan,  perseontiooa,  &c.,  lanotioned  by  the  Church, 
d  justifies  the  means "  (p.  263),  an  argament  which 
"  uses  also  as  a  defence  sgainat  seotariBiDiem  (p.  346). 
inly  do  not  care  about  discussing  the  question  under  such 
IS  sa  these.  If  Christianity  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  that 
body  of  doctrine,  practice,  and  orgsnization  deduced  from 
the  teaching,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  known  u 
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B  OBBItTIlXIIT  OFPOSBD  TO  BUUAX  FSOAaBuF  Ml 

If  in  cooietT,  law  oonrti,  eommiMumi  ordered  by  p«lM> 
>rU  of  aael&l  and  leligioiu  sooietiea — to  know  that  the 

does  not  aooord  with  faot.  "  Samusl "  exhibiti  hia 
)  of  the  "  much  virtue  "  there  ii  in  an  t^  Hii  last  pan- 
II7  reeolres  iUelf  into  this — "  ff  nothing  went  WMng 
;  wonld  be  right."  The  Qneen's  Bible  it  a  pleaaing 
excellent  u  a  itorj,  not  as  an  argument.  He  tbinke  w« 
ed  aa  if  "  all  that  i«  called  Chriatianitf  really  were  tnu 
tj."  Bow  could  we  do  othenriie  P  We  were  not  aelud 
rlatiauity  ii  appoaed  to  hnmin  progreia — that  wonld  hara 
m  innendo  that  there  waa  a  apnriom  Chriatianity  abeoad, 
I  have  reqaired  at  to  hare  an  infallible  tett  for  the  deteo- 
I  true  from  the  base—the  metal  fi^om  ita  alloy.  Thia  Mrt 
pleading  ia  really  not  argument.  When  "  Samoel "  and 
rants  reqntre  to  alander  the  whole  profeaaedlyChriatuui 
lypochtei,  and  to  brand  the  history  of  the  Chorah  ai  ■ 
fraadalent  miirapreaentation  of  the  doctrine  and  felloir- 
e  Lord,  that  they  may  make  oat  that  Christianity  fsronn 
agrees,  it  ia  qoite  evident  that  they  are  not  arguing  tbi 
re  are  intereated  in — that  is,  la  the  Chriatianity  we  know 

experience  of  farourable  or  averae  to  human  progrOMP 
iTonrable,  why  do  oar  opponante  shift  the  qnestioB  F  If 
e,  let  UB  reform  onr  Christianity  ;  or,  if  that  ia  impoiBibUt 
That  may  be  done  by  rererting  to  the  pare  dootnne  of 
it  Bent  from  God,  and  holdiog  by  that,  acting  aooording 
jgnlating  onr  laws,  lores,  and  lires  by  that ;  or  it  may  b« 
>y  taking  Christ'e  noble  riew  of  the  pnrpoie  of  life,  and 
o  name  anything  progresi  which  does  not  trend  in  that 
Truly  something  is  needed,  for  at  present  "  Ohrisbanlty 
d  to  hamtn  progreu." 

T.  0.  J. 

VXGATIVE  BEPI.T. 

ibjeot  under  discosaion  is  one  which,  from  its  rery  nature, 
ted  to  gire  oooaaion  for  the  ezpreiBion  of  many  and  widely 
it  opiniouB.  In  erery  age  during  its  erentM  oareer 
kity  has  been  inatrumental  in  propagating  hard  and  bittec 
Ita  nature  has  been  twisted  and  erroneonsly  distorted  by 
I,  thongh  in  many  ioatanoes  iegenions  oritioism;  itB  high 
de  the  mbject  of  wanton  ridicule  and  wittLciami  and  it» 
2t 
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trathi  turned  into  the  butt  of  the  aboBiye  and  contemptaous  attacks 
of  infidelity.  No  other  principle  within  the  pale  of  hnmanitj  has 
•Toked  BO  many  enemies  or  gained  so  many  friends.  It  is  like  a 
river  whose  coarse  is  marked  with  many  a  winding,  sometimes 
flowing  calmly  through  genial  pastures,  again  dashing  over  frightfdl 
precipices,  then  careering  through  isolated  glens,  and  anon  bursting 
forth  again,  but  only  to  cast  its  waters  into  the  ever-changing  ocean. 
It  is  the  battle-field  on  whose  time-tested  surface  truth  and  error 
have  closed  in  many  a  struggle.  Indeed,  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
any  other  theme  which  could  usurp  the  position  Christianity  holds 
to  man?  Swift's  remarks  on  the  influence  of  Christianity,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  worthy  of 
notice,  not  only  for  their  truth,  but  as  showing  the  powerful  and 
peculiar  character  of  Christianity.  The  passage  referred  to  is  as 
follows : — "  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  free* 
thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning, 
be  able  to  find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points,  whereon 
to  display  their  abilities  P  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit 
should  we  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  geaius,  by  continual 
practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives 
against  religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able  to  shine  or 
distinguish  themselves  upon  any  other  subject!  We  are  daily 
complaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would 
ever  have  suspected  Asgill  for  a  wit,  or  Soland  for  a  philosopher,  if 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to 
provide  them  with  materials  P  What  other  subject,  through  all  art 
or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or 
furnished  him  with  readers  P  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer;  for  had  a  hundred 
such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they 
would  have  immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion." 

The  term  "Christianity"  is  at  the  present  day  very  diversely 
ajyplied,  and  accordingly  presents  various  and  entirely  contiary 
aspects.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  we  may  reasonably  divide  the 
religious  world  into  three  distinct  sections,  to  each  of  which  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  ascribed.  First,  there  is  Vital  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  truth  of  Christ  wrought  effectually  into  the  heart  of 
man,  having  raised  his  mind  to  the  true  idea  of  the  purpose  of  life. 
Secondly,  there  is  Nominal  Christianity ;  that  religion  which  exists 
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me,  adopted  tai  luperfioially  obaerred  hj  those  who  hmre 
luiiig  or  from  the  exif^enoiei  of  oircututanoea,  but  without 
aal  interest,  noknowledged  the  dirinitr  of  ita  nature. 
tre  is  False  CbristiADitj' ;  that  form  of  religion  so  strenn- 
isted  in  hj  those  who  hare  either  wilfioUj'  or  ignonutlr 
:  "  truth  of  God  into  a  lie."  This  IioUow  reIif(ion  which 
nto  the  Chnich  of  Christ  has  caosed  every  imaginable 
.  It  has  blinded  the  mind  of  man,  and  turned  awa;  his 
nd  feelings  into  the  darkest  of  ohaanels,  in  which  the 
Tne  morality  have  nerer  been  known  to  penetrate.  It 
Q  to  develop  means  of  his  own,  and  reject  those  provided 

his  happiness.  Suoh  are  the  three  sections  of  hamanity 
the  term  Christianity  is  applied,  bat  only  one  of  these 
irita  the  name.  Christianity  is  not  so  flexible  in  ita  nature 
ace  all  the  doctrines  which  profess  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ind  life  of  Christ. 

■a  this  question  fairly,  we  most  consider  the  distinotire 
the  different  forms  which  Christianity  has  been  made 

of  ■ssoming,  the  oaaiea  which  have  led  to  the  breaking 
!!!hiiroh  into  so  many  diviaions,  and  &om  that  inquiry  to 
if  as  to  whether  this  disunited  infloenoe  tends  to  further 
he  progress  of  man. 

lity  in  its  true  meaning  is  the  religion  tau^t  by  Christ, 
ictly  speaking,  no  religious  system  bnt  that  drawn  from 
ts  of  Christ  deserves  or  can  jostly  claim  the  name.  Of 
li&l  inflaenc«|of  Christianity  we  have  historical  demon* 
Msides  the  dogmatic  proof  of  its  suitableness  to  the 
irogress  of  man  given  by  its  great  Originator — "  Preach 
to  every  living  creature." 

says,  "This  is  no  debate  regarding  the  life  of  Christ; 
ossion  on  the  merits  of  Christianity — of  the  embodiment 
'hich  has  resulted  from  the  teaching  and  life  of  Christ;  " 
3WS  the  truth  and  spiritnalizbg  influence  ot  Christianity, 
jely  enough,  maintains  that  the  embodiment  and  form 
resulted  from  the  teachings  of  the  troth  is  opposed  to  the 
f  man  1  It  is  undeniable  that  a  pseudo- Christianity  is 
dch  out  only  develop  principles  and  dogmas  e&ectire 
'  social  and  moral  progress  of  man.  Dogmas  are  held, 
1  be  based  on  the  precepts  of  Christ,  that  possess  no 
irhatever  to  the  dootrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  then  these 
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ibor  of  Mcti,  incBMM   them,    for  Motc  luldiog  direigeat 
liooi.  to  naito  under  the  ilehuir«,idet  thit  mare  uunbera.|l»- 
e  itnngtit,  would  be  to  eSiaot  a  anion  muelx  the  ume — 
**  Ai  Imig  tnd  Aort  itioka  are  In  fagoti," 

[i|(kt  ooiiTalaion  being  qnite  mdfieieBt  to  eawlnr  tke  oord  «4uoli 
ad  then  perfeollj'  p«wer1«ee. 

be  T&rioni  duutin  eeeU  throngboal  Qteftt  Britain,  to  a  grast 
nt,  eo-opsrabe  with  each  obher  in  their  practio»l  efiEbrte  in  ex- 
ling  ChriatiMiitij ;  bat  it  ii  botli  historically  md  dogmatioallj 
red  dut  the  amalgamation  of  diverse  leUgioni  principles  not 
r  retard!  piogreeBion  bat  brealu  down  effeetoallj'  man j  of  the 
waiTu  of  truth,  leaTing  a  clear  wa;  for  the  entrance  of  error  in 
iuanj  aapeeti.  Farther,  tjie  neoewitf  of  the  different  aecta  re- 
aing  apart  la  very  eleariy  demonatasted  b;  the  facts  that  the 
iteat  and  moat  bitter  diapates  ariae  within  the  pale  of  the  re- 
Btive  Met*  J  while  quarrels  and  oontesta  between  divided  seets 
of  rare  oecoTrence.  Aa  long  as  there  are  barrien  prerenting 
interference  of  one  eeet  with  another,  trifling  disputes  ouk  only 
ir;  but  once  1st  theee  barriora  be  broken,  then  wranglinga  cf 
mo«t  bitter  natare  will  inevitably  ensue,  and  as  a  consequent, 
rtJoal  Ubonr  lacrifioed  to  the  mere  adrooaoy  of  dogmatical 
niM.     It  ia  tiierefbre  in  perfect  haratony  with  history  to  say  that 

great  pr<^eeM  -which  Chrietianity  has  made  in  the  prsMut 
I  is  the  result  of  aeetarianiam. 

It  nay  be  aaked,  Why  should  the  precept*  of  Chviatianity  be  om- 
ted  into  so  msny  forms  and  creeds  ?  Simply  because  men  are 
:  all  alike.  There  is  as  great  a  dirertity  seen  in  man's  moral  as 
1  be  difcoTered  in  hia  pt^sioal  oonatitation.  What  one  man 
7  hold  aa  of  absolute  importance  to  the  eecnrity  of  Christian 
igion,  another  may  as  tineerely  pronounoe  a  hindrance  to  its 
'gress.  The  conscience  of  the  Presbyterian  would  check  him  if 
•ere  to  perform  the  distinctiTS  ritea  for  which  the  conacienoe  of 
'Epseapalian  would  oheok  him  ware  he  to  neglect  them. 
icMrdingly,  in  the  nature  oi  things  seotariaoism  is  peremptorily 
ential  to  the  progrea*  of  man. 

L  0.  J.  maksa  the  following  assertion — an  assertion,  however, 
It  cunot  be  subatantiated  by  fact.  "  Not  only  are  all  the  evila  of 
nemtion  due  to  Chiistiani^,  but  all  the  grief  and  pain  enduced 

those  who  hare  soffersd  from  the  contentions  of  conflicting 
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TIi«t  la  all  the  prelimiaariei  and  prepantiona  for  Hii 
ant  Tei^n.  He  bad  alreadj  affirmed  that  "  thU  gorpel  oftke 

■hall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witneu  unto  nU 

and  iihen  ihall  ihe  end  oome" — not  the  beKiDiuDg.  Hii 
waa  achieved  whea  He  bad  finished  Hit  work  and  gxrva 
I  bj  Hii  paMJOD,  and  the  minisliy  that  followed  it,  that  He 
Beiurrectioo-Cbriit ;  and  when  He  aacended  into  heaven  it 

gloriona  enthronisation  as  the  Captain  of  SalTation,  and 
;  of  tlie  Moral  UiiiTerse;  God'a  Bedeemed.  Thia  ia  Hii 
I  reign  which  ahalt  iinow  no  end.     He  gave  ai  Hii  itfpre> 

>  and  Tioegerent  the  Holj  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  throDgh 
'.e  apiritosllj  reigai  apon  the  earth.     The  teaching  and  the 

which  He  hai  provided  through  the  Church  by  hia  word 
Hia  Spirit,  are  the  means  which  He  hai  appointed  for  the 
ion  of   the  lotila  of  men  to  Hii  divine  dominion  and 

Dtj. 

aeeme  to  fanoy  that  became  manj  of  the  propheoiei  of  th» 
tament  have  been  litei'allj  fulfilled,  it  is  probable  that  the 
e«  of  Jeiiu  will  also  be  literally  fulfilled  (p.  102.)  Thif 
mprobable.  The  Old  Testament  propheciei  were  )(iven  to 
the  ooming  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  were  intended  to 
ireted  and  understood  by  men  as  indications  and  evidence! 
tming  of  the  Hope  of  Israel.  They  were  propheciei  abont 
i  things  having  a  spiritual  foreshadowing.  But  the  pro- 
)f  Jesus  are  quite  different  from  these.    They  refer  to  hii 

dominion  in  the  soul  of  man — that  sovereignty  for  which 
lands  na  to  pray  in  these  terms— "  Thy  kingdom  come  j 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."     fint  therg 

an  earthly  witneaiing  to  the  truth  of  the  Sorerciipity  of 
id  some  evidences  of  the  prophetic  certain^  of  that  which 
id  foretold.    The  truth    of   the  temporal  portion  gives 

>  teitimony  to  the  tmth  of  the  spiritual.  Hence  the 
Ifilment  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  regardicg  the  calamities  of 
I,  iheir  great  tribulstion,  capiivlty  and  slaughter,  the 
af  bis  disciples  and  their  deliverance  gives  good  ground 
ring  in  the  faithfulness  of  Bicn  who  prophcoiea  a  spiritnal 

earth  throngh  the  gospel,  and  a  higher  spiritual  glory  in 
through  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  man  our  example, 
kin  of  God  our  Priest  and  King. 
i "  thinki  that  it  ii  aisomed  in  this  disonaiion  that  Chnrt 
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f luill  reign  in  fntore  on  the  earth  as  a  >!»;<,  Uie  only  qveetion  to  be 
decided  Veing,  is  it  to  be  a  temporal  or  a  apiritual  reign  (p.  267)  ? 
but  he  implies  that  this  personal  reign  is  aesumed,  while  that  is 
just  the  matter  in  dispute.  Christ  shall  reign,  we  affirm,  but  not  as 
aa  earthly  soTereign  or  lord,  but  in  the  higher  and  boUer  power 
of  having  all  men  subdued  to  the  sway  of  his  law.  We  fear  that 
it  is  more  the  promise  that  we  shall  reign  with  Him  that  makes  as 
anxious  oonceming  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Lord.  But  we 
affirm  that  every  true  Christian  does  now  reign  with  Jeans  Christ 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  manner— in  the  power  of  persuasion 
subduing  the  will,  and  in  the  might  of  restraining  evil.  This  a 
clearly  revealed  in  the  paper  contributed  by  A.  Andrews,  whose 
quotations  all  refer  to  the  reign  of  the  saints,  with  Christ  instead 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  all  as  saints,  when  be  is  made 
all  in  all  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  contributors  really  agree  however  on  the 
main  and  most  important  part  of  the  question,  viz. : — that  Jesos 
ahall  reign,  that  his  power  shall  be'  spiritual,  and  that  hia  kingdom 
shall  be  in  and  over  the  spirits  of  men.  This  is  the  practical  troth 
we  should  keep  in  view.  As  to  his  being  pertoncUly  present  in 
temporal  sovereignty  for  a  thousand  years,  I  presume  we  must 
leave  that  among  the  problems  of  Scripture  to  which  we  have  no 
key.    That  he  will  reign  spiritually  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Every  Christian  already,  even  now,  lives  under  the  spiniiuil 
government  of  Christ  a  King,  all-seeing  yet  unseen.  Jesus  dirells 
spiritually  in  us  and  among  us  by  His  Spirit.  He  has  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  the  eye  that  he  may  be  more  reverently  received 
into  the  heart  as  a  power.  It  was  not  while  Jesus  was  with  them> 
but  after  He  departed  that  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  said,  '*  Did  not 
our  heart  burn  within  us  while  He  talked  to  us  by  the  way."  It  is  the 
same  with  us.  Oar  spirits  are  subdued  by  His  Spirit.  We  have  Hit 
presence  of  power  with  us  in  a  more  real  manner  than  he  had  who  *'lsy 
on  the  bosom  of  Jesus."  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  the  believer ; 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory  abides  in  us  with  a  vitality  ana 
power  which  no  bodily  presence  or  rule  could  accomplish.  Chitft 
ha^  ascended  above  all  things;  not  that  He  may  oome  down 
again  Aeom  the  throne  of  universal  dominion^  but  that  He  may  tako 
us  where  He  is  that  we  may  abide  in  the  very  mansions  of  Htf 
Father,  and  of  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  He  reigns  spiritaaBy 
on  ikte  earth  in  our  hearte,^in  His  Church  as  the  kingdom  of 
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hetTen ;  and  he  mUs  upon  m  to  lire  tiiat  we  may  be  worthy  of 
bemg  joined  unto  the  general  assembly  and  charoh  of  the  first- 
bom."  Magr  it  ha  gxanted  unto  us  to  be  so  '^  written  in  the  Icing- 
4omolhmmm." 

L.  M.  S. 

TSMPOBAL  BBPLY, 

Thb  WDffds  and  promiaea  of  Cbriaft  are  porecions^  and  ought  neither 
to  be  tamptfrad  with  nor  aonght  to  be  ezplamed  away.  The^  are 
to  be  naderatood«  lor  they  were  given  to  man  not  to  mislead  biit 
to  eneonraga,  to  comfort,  and  to  infloaooe.  He  has  not  spoken  in 
nin ;  nor  has  He  given  light  ntkeraace  to  promises.  Yet  those  who 
would  deny  the  temporal  millennial  reign  of  Jesus  Christmust  believe 
that  Jesus,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  gave  expression  to  words 
whioh  do  not  bear  the  meaning  they  seem  to  have,  and  that  He,  whose 
piomisea  ase  yea  and  amen,  placed  before  EUs  people  hopes  ilbmt 
are  incapable  of  or  were  never  intended  for  realisation.  Yet  this 
very  iaot  ia  a  proof  of  the  tmth  of  the  Soziptnres  whose  truth  thoy 
would  impugn ;  for  these  Scriptures  say  "  that  there  shall  come  in 
the  last  days  acofifers,  saying,  Wheve  is  the  promise  of  His  oomingP 
&r  sinee  the  fathera  fell  asleep  all  things  oontinoe  as  they 
were  from  the  begsnning  of  the  oreation  "•^(S  Pet.  iii.  3,  4). 

Here  ia  tiie  promise, — ^*  The  same  Jeans  shall  so  oome  in  like 
Banner  as  ye  hnve  seen  Him  go  into  heaven  " — (Aets  i.  11).  This 
comforting  promise  given  by  the  angels  of  the  ascension  is  cri- 
^aily  a  repetition  of  the  promise  given  by  our  Lord  himself, 
*'  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  ...  see  the  Son  of 
lBa&eo»«ii^  in  the  douds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory  *' 
(Matt.  xsiv.  30).  This  promise  itaelf  refeie  back  to  a  previous  one : 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  "  That  ye  which  have  followed  Me,  in  the 
i^geneMtion  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
RliQiy*  ye  also  shall  sit  on. twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribea 
of  Israel " — (Matt.  xix.  28) ;  and  connects  itself  likewise  with  a 
•absequent  statement  regarding  the  time  :  "  When  the  Son  of 
man  shall  ;M>me  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  Him,  then 
>baU.He  ait  on  the  throne  of  Hia  glory :  and  before  Him  shall  be 
gfttbered  all  nations,"  &o.  (Matt  zzv.  31,  32),-— a  period  foreseen 
by  John  ia  the  Apooaljpae  as  tlttt  wiian  "  the  kingdoms  qf  the 
^ooMm^  become  tiie  kingdoms  of  our  Lond,  and  of  Hia  Ghrisfe ; 
and  Be  shall  Miga  for  ever  and  ever/' 
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therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  Christ  should  reign  personally  for 
their  destruction  (ante,  p.  347).  A  woeful  experience  of  the  prera- 
lence  of  the  deyil's  doings  in  and  on  the  earth  is  written  erery  day  in 
the  newspapers  ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  he  can  beliere  in  the  per- 
fection or  fulfilling  of  all  things  (as  he  translates  Acts  iii.  21)  while 
these  things  are  so.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  Lis  paper  S.  S. 
gires  us  an  excerpt  from  his  creed  on  this  matter,  but  does  not 
supply  us  with  any  reasons  for  his  "  I  believe  " !    - 

The  riews  of  the  adrocates  of  the  temporal  reign  of  Jesus  may 
he  limited,  as  E.  S.  M.  says,  but  they  are  not  therefore  wrong. 
Probably  no  beliefs  of  men  are  so  limited  as  those  who  hare  a  firm 
faith  in  the  multiplication  table,  but  their  belief  is  not  wrong  because 
it  is  limited.  To  us  the  subject  is  one  which  should  be  referred  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  and  we  cannot  but  beliere  that 
when  in  Apocalyptic  rision  '^a  new  hearens  and  a  new  earth* 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  were  seen  to  be  under  the  im- 
mediate rulership  of  our  Lord,  that  was  meant  to  be  understood  in 
the  Tery  sense  of  the  expression,  and  was  not  to  be  refined  away. 
L  If.  D.  may  regard  Daniel  as  quite  evidently  meaning  the 
Church,  but  he  calls  it  a  kingdom,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
L.  M.  D.  has  in  his  contribution  giren  us  any  reason  for  saying,  "A 
Daniel,  a  Daniel,  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment."  His 
accurate  statistics  which  are  intended  to  giro  us  an  estimate  of  the 
populousness  of  heaven  and  hell  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any 
pertinence  to  the  argument  before  us.  I  place  before  myself  the 
statistical  acooont  of  L.  M.  D.,  and  the  simple  faith  of  Job :  ''  I 
know  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  will  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
hody,  yet  in  my  fiesh  shall  I  see  God  "  (Job  xix.  26,  26). 

I  shall  not  attempt  by  the  dexterities  of  controversy  to  ridicule 
the  faith  of  those  who  think  differently  on  this  point  from  myself. 
But  I  shall  thank  the  conductors  of  this  magsaine  for  their 
liberality  in  allowing  this  question  to  be  discussed  at  a  time  when 
it  is  fashionable  to  despise  and  contemn  millennial  fanatics,  and  all 
those  foolish  persons  who  look  for  the  coming  of  God  their  Saviour. 
I  do  not  assume  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  that  my  trust  shall  be  shaken  or  that  my  hope  shall  be  lost ; 
while  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  on  the  subject  have 
strengthened  my  faith  in  what  I  previously  believed. 

G,H. 
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nately  it  ttniat  oomo  to  be  ai^ed  in  the  other  aleo,  that  sn  Agffro** 
gition  of  evils,  though  pleading  a  tort  of  itenevableneBS  growing 
out  of  eentariea  of  exiitenee,  nuut  aoniB  day  or  another ,  be  dealt 
with,  though  the  orisis  may  be  longpoatpened. 

To  diaestablieh  a  State  Ohnroh,  and  not  to  disendow  it,  it  in 
flame  things  to  plaoe  matters  in  a  worse  aspect  than  before ;  and 
howerer  gently  and  gradually  the  withdrawal  of  the  moneys  be 
managed,  it  mast  neoessarily  form  part  ef  a  meisnre  whieh  eon* 
templates  entire  religious  freedom  and  true  religious  equality,  so 
^  far  as  these  are  obtainable.  So  far,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to 
anert  that  the  two  questions  are  inseparably  connected,  and  I 
answer  "  yea  "  to  both. 

The  relations  between  the  Ohnroh  and  the  State,  and  the  action 
which  these  exert,  in  unison,  upon  the  people  of  this  land,  open  up 
a  theme  of  so  great  an  extent  that  I  shall  hare  to  confine  myoelf 
to  a  few  particulars,  and  these  I  cannot  handle  in  an  exhaustive 
manner.  The  issues  are  so  multiftirions»  and  flow  out  and  inter- 
mingle with  80  many  other  debatable  topics,  which  conoesn  the 
past,  present,  or  probable  fntnre,  that  one  is  almost  at  #  loss  wfaei^ 
to  begin.  The  Church,  as  established  by  law,  reminds  us  of  eome 
tr^,  the  downfall  of  which  is  resolred  upon  becooee  it  has  oeased 
to  be  of  utility,  and,  from  its  position  near  the  road«eide,  hav 
become  dangerous  to  human  life.  Its  vitality  has  gone  through 
disease,  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  inflaenoes  of  the  weather ; 
and  yet,  as  the  woodmen  svRound  it,  though  so  many  parts  of  it 
present  indications  of  decay  and  impending  min,  they  ore  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  best  to  strike,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
ground  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  also  to  proserve,  as  Ihr 
as  possible,  what  solid  wood  may  yet  vemoin  available  for  nse* 
The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  evils  arising  £rom  the  national 
Church  have  naturally  led  men  to  denounce  them  in  tenaa  whieh 
were  vehement,  and  which  may  hxte  seemed  extreme  and  rash,  and 
few  have  been  able  to  argue  either  pro  or  con*  dispassionately.  And 
one  phase  of  the  dispute  is  at  least  serious.  Owing  to  the  mis- 
apprehension which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  regarding  the 
true  nature  of  an  Established  Chureh,  attacks  upon  it  are  looked 
upon  as  if  they  were  ^assaults  aimed  at  religion  itself*  Men  honre 
ocmfounded  the  picture  with  its  frame ;  they  have  set  a  high  value 
upon  what  was  only  husk,  and  set  small  store  by  the  kernel,  in 
exalting  to  a  position  of  importance  those  externals  which  one 
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appalling  though  it  be,  to  suppose  it  true  that  "  the  Church  of 
Sngland  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves."  Not  thus  injurious,  of 
necessity ,  because  of  anything  in  its  doctrine  or  modes  of  worship, 
but  mainly  so  through  its  unlawful  union  with  the  State.  The 
same  thing  might  be  as  traly  a£Brmed,  in  all  probability,  were 
either  Presbyterianism  or  Independency  constituted  the  religion  of 
the  State  in  the  stead  of  Episcopacy. 

A  Tery  little  observation  or  reading  supplies  us  with  abundant 
examples  in  proof  of  the  deadening  effect  which  a  State  Church 
has  upon  religious  life.    Who  can  doubt  that,  if  we  view  the 
Batter  in  its  bearing  upon  the  clergy  themselres,  thousands  of 
earnest,  diligent  men  within  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
enabled  to  accomplish  far  more  than  they  can  possibly  do  now, 
were  they  freed  from  the  shackles  of  the  State  P  Amongst  numbers 
in  this  country,  again,  belonging  to  different  grades  in  society,  an 
intercourse  with  the  Church  and  its  representatives,  at  two  or  three 
crises  in  their  lives,  is  thought  to  be  sufficient.    They  are  borne, 
unconscious,  into  the  sacred  building  to  receive  the  right  of 
baptism ;  they  enter  it  of  their  own  choice  to  pass  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage ;  and,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  their 
relatives  or  friends  do  what  the  insensible  body  cannot,  and  obtain 
^m  the  Church  such  rites  as  it  has  to  offer  after  the  responsible 
lieing  it  professes  to  regard  as  a  member  of  its  community  has 
gone  for  ever  beyond   its  reach.    Do  we  find  such  instances 
unongst  other  sects,  where  the  ministers  are  only  called  in  to  aid 
those  pretending  to  belong  to  the  particular  denomination  on  such 
occasions  as  these  P    The  cases  are  rare  indeed.    Those  not  formally 
admitted  as  church  members  of  Dissenting  bodies,  and  who  could 
only  be  called  "  adherents,'*  do  by  attendance  at  the  public  services 
more  or  less  regularly  identify  themselves  with  the  sect  they  adhere 
to  by  the  call  of  duty  or  the  prompting  of  feeling.    Dissenters 
generally  do  not  look  upon  the  intervention  of  the  minister,  at  any 
important  epoch  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  as  having  a  memorable 
and  mysterious  potency.    That  the  "  priest,"  however  superfluous 
bis  serrices  may  be  at  other  times,  must  necessarily  perform  his 
part  at  or  after  each  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  is  one  of  those 
beliefs  which  can  only  have  grown  and  thriven  under  the  fostering 
patronage  of  &  State  Church ;  and  even  when  that  is  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  it  will  be  long  ere  this  assumption  gives  place  in 
the  minds  of  multitudes  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  position 
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of  the  Christian  paator  in  these  things.  Or,  taking  an  iwtfaife 
from  the  past,  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  present,  how  many  a 
country  squire,  in  the  days  of  the  Georges,  thought  he  had  shonn 
his  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  done  something  for  which  he 
should  be  credited  with  a  certain  amount  of  merit,  whioh  would 
eorer  some  transgressions,  when  he  filled  a  hearty  bumper^  sad 
drank  to  the  toast,  "  Church  and  Sing  " !  And,  onee  more,  it  ii 
in  some  degree  (though  not  entirely,  let  this  be  eonceded)  through 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State  gi^ng  a  kind  of  offieid 
sanction  to  the  routine  of  Sunday  service  that  attendance  iherest 
in  the  forenoon  is  considered  in  the  upper  circles  as  a  respeottUe 
and  proper  thing,  while  the  afternoon  and  evening  serrioes,  when- 
ever they  are  held,  are  supposed  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  servants 
and  tradesmen  to  attend,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  But  if  we  enter  s 
church,  not  to  comply  with  a  decorous  and  convenient  form  only, 
but  to  join  in  a  religious  observance,  there  can  be  no  reason,  bot 
quite  the  contrary,  why  it  should  not  be  as  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  so  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning  of  a  day  set  apavt  from  iti 
fellows.  This  idea  of  a  distinction  between  one  porlion  of  the 
Sunday  and  the  remainder  is  also  derived  fsom  the  Somiih 
ancestry  of  our  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  sustained  in  its 
present  form  by  the  constitution  of  that  church.  And,  it  may 
be  incidentally  remarked  here,  the  warmest  defenders  of  "  Cbnroh 
and  State  "  are  to  be  found  as  we  move  higher  in  the  social  sosie; 
not,  I  presume  to  think,  because  in  such  quarters  these  ii  * 
monopoly  of  wisdom,  but  because  the  larger  share  of  the  roveaoss 
which  the  Church  draws  from  varioiLS  souroes  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  rank  the  life  of  a  clerio  amongst  the  few  professions 
upon  which  a  gentleman  mi^y  enter.  Nor  are  we  very  likely  to 
give  to  our  modem  Christianity  the  large-heartedness  and  self- 
negation  of  apostolic  times  while  a  church  exists  in  whioh  the 
success  of  a  clergyman  is  ordinarily  held  to  be  represented  by  the 
amount  of  preferment  he  manages  to  secure. 

The  Church  of  England  ought  to  bo  disestablished  and  disea- 
do  wed  because  it  has  for  centuries  existed  under  a  false  assumption; 
and  while  designating  itself,  with  proud  saperiority,  the  Charch  of 
the  country,  is  in  reality  only  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Englsnd, 
Such  an  appellation  is  proof  of  great  ignorance  or  great  audacity. 
The  sanction  of  the  State  has  confirmed  this  i^ppropriation  of  a 
title  which  is  really  the  due  of  all  true  Christian  men  in  England, 
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be  they  of  any  or  of  no  sect.  In  one  seme  it  may  be  said  that 
there  if  bat  one  Chnroh  in  England,  within  which,  though  seemingly 
leparated  from  eaoh  other  by  indifference  or  positire  estrangement, 
are  all  those  who  aoknowledge  Christ  as  their  Head,  and  are  members 
of  the  spiiitoal  kingdom  which  He  inaugurated.  In  another  sense 
there  are  mnny  ohurohes,  there  are  diners  communities  of  Christians, 
each  of  which  has  prima  facie  as  much  or  as  little  right  as  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  consider  itself  exclusively  the  Church  of  the 
land;  neither  numerical  strength,  nor  antiquity,  nor  a  legal  eonnec- 
tion  with  the  State,  can  confer  upon  any  sect  a  right  to  hold  itself 
as  the  one  representative  in  a  nation  of  the  universal  Church.  For 
now,  as  is  evident  from  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  the 
Churdi  of  Chriat  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  receiving  (in  a 
spiritual  sense)  those  privileges,  and  being  entitled  to  claim  those 
rights,  which  were  the  sole  inheritance  formerly  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham ;  and  even  as  in  the  literal  Israel  there  were  twelve 
different  tribes,  so  do  the  sister  churches  constitute  different  bands 
in  the  Christian  host.  The  campaign  against  sin  and  every  form 
of  error  cannot  be  fought  so  successfully  while  any  section  of  the 
Church  seeks  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
its  co-workers,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  fall  to  its  natural  level, 
or  descend  below  it.  There  is  a  wholesome  rivalry,  wherein  Chris- 
tians strive  to  provoke  each  other  to  "  love  and  good  works ;"  and 
there  is  also  an  emulation — starting  with  an  erroneous  impression 
that  one  section  of  the  Christian  Church  has  undoubted  advantages 
over  its  compeers  merely  on  account  of  adventitious  circumstanoes, 
which  lend  it  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  man — which  cannot  but 
result  in  jealousy  and  discord.  So  it  has  been  most  notably  in  this 
Goontry,  where  the  State  Church  has,  in  some  of  its  pretensions, 
shown  itself  as  uncharitable  and,  one  might  almost  say,  as  malignant 
in  its  action  towards  other  Christian  sects  as  if  it  had  taken  for  its 
guiding  principles  those  dogmas  which  have  made  the  Bomish 
Church  conspicuous  as  the  most  intolerant  and  persecuting  of 
churches,  when  it  has  been  allowed  full  freedom  to  act. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  a  church  ?  and  in  what  peculiar  sense  does 
this  New  Testament  phrase  apply  to  modem  Christians  P  We  are 
all  of  us  acquainted,  as  already  hinted,  wich  the  broad  meaning  of 
the  word  as  applied  to  the  aggregate  assemblage  of  ChristianSi 
living  or  dead;  sometimes,  however,  denoting  those  seen  by  the 
Omniscient  to  be  Christians  in  very  deed,  and  sometimes  to  tlie 
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larger  bedj,  which  is  made  up  of  professed  beHerers  in  OHrist 
Tb»  Greek  eedeaia,  almost  invariablj'  translated  by  tha  wofd 
**9kvjnk"  is  applied  to  an  assemblj  of  ChristianBy  great  or  smail; 
■nd  it  might  be  rendered  "  eociety  "  or  **  assembly,"  without  dail> 
ening  ^e  eignificanee  of  the  passages.  In  GoL  iv.  16  it  is  applied 
t»  a  gathering  in  a  honse  of  a  believer,  and  in  many  instances  it 
is  used  by  the  apostles  when  speaking  of  the  coUeoitiTe  body  of 
Christians  in  any  town,  often  but  a  bomU  one.  At  that  time  the 
Ohoreh  was  one  in  its  main  principles,  though  on  minor  points 
there  were  diversities  of  doctrine ;  there  was  greater  harmony  than 
there  has  ever  since  been  and  can  be  until  millennial  days,  and  yst 
there  were  many  churches  of  Christ.  How  necessary  is  it,  then,  if 
we  wish  to  bring  our  modem  Christian  churches  into  a  state  resem- 
bling that  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  age,  that  they  should 
he  all  associated  on  terms  of  equality !  though  it  is  not,  of  coune, 
to  be  hoped  that  we  can  in  all  things  mould  our  churehea  on  the 
apostolic  model:  it  is  impossible,  nor  would  it  be  well  that  ve 
should,  in  some  particulars,  regard  the  practices  of  the  earliest 
ehurches  as  objects  of  imitation.  The  Jerusalem  church  attempted 
a  eommunity  of  goods,  which  was  certainly  not  enjoined  upon  them, 
nor  upon  any  church  ;  and  though  this,  vhile  it  lasted,  was  over- 
ruled by  God  for  good,  it  could  not  last  long.  To  prove,  when  that 
is  possible,  that  any  mode  of  worship  or  form  of  church  govenunent 
prevailed  in  the  first  century  which  was  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
the  one  we-now  support  would  not  by  itself  be  valid  evidenee  that 
it  was  incambent  upon  Christians  to  adopt  it  in  a  different  age  and 
under  a  totally  different  national  rigime.  On  the  other  hand»  we 
are  not  justified  in  condemning  any  usage  we  find  in  a  sect  whieh 
holds  the  broad  principles  of  Christianity,  only  on  the  ground  that 
this  usage  did  not  prevail  in  the  apostoUe  era.  But  still  I  believe 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  a  general  outline,  which  was  not 
given  us  to  be  slavishly  followed,  and  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
eandid  erttios  (including  some  Bpisoopalians),  Preabyterianiam 
comes  nearest,  and,  next  to  that.  Independency.  Hence  we  see,  of 
the  tliree  leading  organizations  having  a  distinctive  church  govcn- 
asMit  (and  under  one  or  other  of  whieh  most  minor  seets  may  he 
rtnked),  Episcopacy  is  farthest  from  what  is  judged  to  be  the  idea 
^  9k  Christian  ohureh  in  New  Testament  history.  Can  admrsh, 
than,  whieh ,holda  to  the  ^stem  of  government  that  is  manifasfcly 
■sa*aposteAie,  and  «f  giudnal  and  human  development,  have  mf 
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right  to  daini  supremacy  in  a  ooontry  wh«x«  purer  chorohes  ezkit 
and  flouneh  ?    And  shonjid  it  »ot  onlj  leiae  and  retain,  by  the  help 
of  the  State,  the  tide  of  **  National  Chnroh/'  bat  also  peneeata 
miny  of  those  who,  differing  from  its  views  and  disowning  its 
ittthority,  hare  the  resolution  to  fbUow  out  an  independent  eonrae  P 
And  the  fact  that  doctrine  which  is  in  the  main  sound  and  BiUioal 
is  to  be  found  in  a  ohoroh  having  interwoyen  in  its  struetore  an 
intricate,  uninspired  arrangement  of  officers  and  dignitariea,  fre* 
qnently  useless,  or  even  injurious  in  its  operation,  cannot  be  pleaded 
Bs  a  set«ofr,  nor  justify,  in  times  the  most  latitudinarian  in  creed, 
the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  a  State  church,  which  erampe 
Christian  energy  and  often  extinguishes  Christian  life,  and  whose 
whole  histoiy  to  the  present  hour  shows  a  page  so  sadly  chequered 
with  evil.    And  few  things  are  more  startling  than  to  read  the 
details  of  the  injaries  which  have  been  done  by  the  Anglican  hier* 
anhy,  not  only  to  those  who,  though  Protestants,  were  hey<Hid  ite 
border,  but  to  those  who  were  its  professed  adherents,  through  a 
strictly  legal  employment  of  its  machinery  i  and  then  oompace  the 
Chareh's  own  statements  relative  to  its  position.    It  asenmes  to  be 
the  "  Catholic"  Church,  and  can  we  say  that  throughout  its  career 
it  has  striven  to  promote  a  catholic  spirit  P    Has  it  given  due  recog* 
aition  to  that  love  which  is  the  $UMmum  h<nwm  of  every  Christian 
community,  or  should  be  soP    We  know  well  the  heart- buminga, 
the  estrangements,  and  the  contentions,  of  whieh  the  Established 
Church  hae  been  the  generator ;  and  experienee  proves  thai  every 
State  church,  however  Scriptural  it  may  have  been  in  deeteine,hai 
ihown  a  determination  to  persecute -lihose  who  refused  to  eonibwn 
to  its  creed  and  practices.    This  has  happened  even  with  those 
denominations  repudiating  Episoopaey,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Presbyterians  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Englaad* 
and  with  the  Puritans  (who  were  rather  of  the  Independest  l7pe)w 
Both  of  these  parties  had  bean  themaelvea  the  sufferers  thtougk 
the  per*ecutioa  and  oppresskm  which  Laud  and  the  Star  Chaaabev 
had  set  on  foot  and  suatamted  j  and  yet,  no  sooner  did  power  oema 
into  their  hands,  than  they  too  began  to  deal  severely  wkh  those 
who  differed  from  them  I    Tliie  h,  indeed,  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  very  principle  of  a  State  ehureh,  be  it  small  or  greats  newlj 
formed  or  of  venerable  age,  involves  perseeution ;  and  we  migiut 
expect, as  has  been  the  fact,  that  a  ehureh  eueh  as  the  StataChunak 
in  England,  so  imperfectly  ratosMd  and  with  much  of  the  Papaay 
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adhering  to  it,  would  dbtingmBh  itself  by  a  measure  of  the  int(^e- 
ranee  which  is  the  baok-bone  of  Bomanism.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  persecution  may  operate  in  two  ways,  actirely 
and  passively ;  and  though  in  modern  times  the  most  zealous  adlie* 
rents  and  supporters  of  the  Church  of  England  can  rarely  put 
active  persecution  into  operation,  yet  it  is  done,  in  various  modes, 
especially  in  some  country  districts,  where  a  strong  feeling  prevails 
against  Dissenters.  .  But  passive  persecution — ^that  is  to  say,  not 
so  much  doing  a  man  a  positive  injury  as  withholding  from  Him 
what  he  is  justly  entitled  to  have, — ^this  is  more  or  less  brought  to 
bear  upon  every  man  who  comes  forward  as  a  zealous  supporter  of 
any  sect  but  the  sect  which  has  a  legal  title  to  the  regard  of  every 
individual  in  the  land.  Possessing  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science, and,  as  he  trusts  also,  that  of  his  Maker,  he  may  persevere 
in  the  course  he  pursues,  but  cannot  the  less  feel  aggrieved  that, 
however  devoted  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  he  may  be,  the 
Church  of  England  regards  him  as  a  "  schismatic,"  and  fastens  a 
stigma  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  because  he 
does  not  belong  to  her  communion.  While  itself  the  prey  of 
endless  divisions,  and  only  held  together  by  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  State,  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  some 
of  its  declarations  (an  interpretation  which  may  be  softened  down, 
by  certain  of  its  supporters,  yet  which  cannot  be  upset),  is  found 
to  be  engaged  in  the  act  of  condemning  those  who  decline  to  con- 
form to  its  tenets,  and  yet,  in  various  particulars,  is  itself  unable  to 
give  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  those  tenets  are.  For  what 
does  '* uniformity"  meanF  Just  tliis, — the  imposition  upon  men  of 
regulations  regarding  beliefs  and  modes  of  worship,  which  are 
agreed  to  by  those  who  either  are  or  have  been  predominant.  A 
State  church  can  never  be  truly  tolerant,  for  it  demands  the  fidelity 
of  all  the  people,  or  it  demands  nothing.  By  its  very  nature  it 
onlfaiges  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience,  and  must  brand 
those  who  differ  from  it,  and  deny  its  principles,  as  separatists  or 
heretios.  The  setting  up  of  a  State  church  must  have  this  adopted 
as  one  of  its  fundamentals  by  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise, — 
that  it  is  lawful  for  a  numerical  majority  in  a  state  to  force  the 
remainder  to  accept  what  religion  suits  the  most ;  and  from  all  the 
discussions  and  conferences  which  took  place  relative  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  it  appears  that  this  point 
was  conceded,  with  some  qualifioationB,  even  by  those  opposed  to 
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Epiicopaoj,  and  from  whom  more  largeneM  of  heart  might  haw 
been  looked  for.  Bat  with  all  oar  natire  love  of  freedom,  we  have 
beeo  slow  to  emancipate  onrselTea  from  a  system  which  took  its 
rise  in  the  dark  ages,  and  which  has  been  continued,  with  slight 
modifications,  down  to  onr  own  day,  not  for  the  benefit  of  true 
Chriatian  faith  and  life,  but  because  it  subserred  the  interests  of 
elaas  and  party  in  the  State.  There  must  always  be  diyisions  and 
ieets  under  the  present  Ohristian  economy  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  highly  cultured  countries ;  still  there  need  be  little  animosity, 
were  all  so  situated  as  to  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the 
State.  The  "Established  Charch"  it  is  which  occasions  and  sustains 
strife,  by  the  attitude  that  its  connection  with  the  State  compels  it 
to  assume.  Complaining  of  the  multiplication  of  sects,  it  is  the 
parent  of  them,  as  Locke  observed  long  since :  "  it  imposes  creeds 
and  ceremonies,  and  articles  of  men's  making,  and  also  makes 
things  not  necessary  to  salvation  the  necessary  terms  of  communion, 
excluding  and  driving  from  the  Ohurch  such  as,  out  of  conscience 
and  persuasion,  cannot  assent  and  submit  to  them."  And  again,  he 
adds  that  the  zealons  defenders  of  Establishments  ''narrow Chris- 
tianity within  bounds  of  their  own  making,  which  the  gospel  knows 
nothing  of;  and  often,  for  things  by  themselves  confessedly  indiffer- 
ent, thrust  worthy  men  out  of  their  communion,  and  then  punish 
them  for  not  being  of  it." 

It  is  a  circumstance  ever  to  be  lamented  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  never  thoroughly  brought  to  those  standards  of  refor- 
mation which  were  set  up  by  the  best  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
great  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  whole  history  of 
the  Church  has  been  characterized  by  dogged  opposition  to  those 
changes  which  would  have  set  it  entirely  on  vantage-ground,  and 
enabled  it  to  become  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the  Papacy  and 
other  forms  of  error.  It  arrived  at  the  shape  it  now  bears  after  a 
series  of  struggles  which  left  it  far  behind  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation  on  the  Continent,  and  comparing  di^advantageously 
with  the  Presbyterian  State  church  in  I9orth  Britain.  So  many 
concessions  were  made  by  the  Church  and  State  dignitaries  in 
England  to  suit  Eomish  proclivities,  while  the  pleadings  of  the 
Nonconformists  were  treated  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  various 
pledges  uttered  from  time  to  time  were  broken.  Since  it  is  now 
liopelesB  to  think  of  carrying  out  any  extensive  series  of  reforms  or 
changes  which  would  bring  the  Established  Church  out  of  the 
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«ituigl0iiemte  of  ectMimt  k  If,  «r«a  M  tliit  fpmuid  iito,  iiMai- 
Mfy  to  disMTtf  it  Unm  tlMiUte,  Mid  1^ SpiBc^pftoy^ leorgBituse . 
HMlf  as  it  best  osA.    It  will  pvobsblf  bMHk  ittto  t&x«e  bm^oiu  at 
ieaat,  If  aot  hmni.  JotuMns, 

Ies  Chnroh  is  an  inatitationof  the  oooatiy  whick  haa  done  good 
lerriee  to  its  inhabitaikta  for  maixy  gfuecatioaa,  and  haa  anrnpad 
^yoAfltio  changes,  political  coayulsion  and  reroLution,  social  cbai^ 
and  many  State  Ticissitndea.  It  haa  a  historj  npeq^alliwi  for  the 
glory  i^  poaaeases  by  any  church  in  Chriatendom.  It  haa  been  a 
great  and  a  constant  source  of  great  and  noble  thoughts,  inflnepftsSi 
and  moTements.  JN'ot  nnfreqoently  it  has  beea  the  very  bulwark 
of  the  national  existence,  often  it  haa  withatood  the  tyranny  of 
despotism  as  well  as  confronted  the  rebellion  of  the  populAoe.  It 
has  been  a  notable  factor  in  the  history  of  this  great  England  of 
oora,  and  while  it  has  deserved  well  in  the  pastf  it  haa  in  a  veiy 
great  degree  given  evidence  of  life,  vigour,  power,  and  spirituality. 

It  b  true,  of  course,  that  it  has  faulta.  It  ia  ihumanly  worked, 
though  a  divine  agent  for  the  upraising  of  men  j  and  to  err  is 
human.  It  is  not,  we  suppose,  maintained  that  either  a  diaestab- 
lished  or  a  Dissenting  church  can  be  worked  perfectly.  The  proper 
course  to  pursue,  in  any  case  of  thia  sort,  is  to  raise  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  perfeotion  of  its  theory,  and  to  check  its  praetiee 
by  the  operation  or  institution  of  salutary  laws. 

The  destructive  sage  of  the  present  day  is  not  balanced  by  its 
constructive  power.  It  is  always  easier  to  pull  down  Uuui  to 
build  up.  It  is  not  quite  so  difficult  to  set  a  cathedral  on  fire 
as  it  is  to  build  one  up.  The  Church  is,  as  compared  with  its 
antagonistic  congregations  of  sectaries,  a  cathedral  beside  the 
barn-structure  of  the  Dissenting  chapel.  It  is  an  organization,  an 
articulated  whole,  whose  effect  and  influence  is  somewhat  uniform 
and  national.  It  may  not  quite  realise  in  every  quarter  the  ideal 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  it  is  a  human  ihstitution ;  but  it 
certainly  fulfils  that  ideal  much  more  nearly  than  can  a  whole  host 
of  assemblies  of  people  congregating  together  under  various  sec- 
tarian denominations,  in  which  little  or  no  common  faith  is  to  be 
found,  and  who  have  entirely  foraaken  the  unity  of  brethmn  in 
Christ.    In  the  B^giatnor-General's  return  for  Ootoberi  1871t  tb«re 
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•ttteiflft  regaffding  pkoee  r«gisteMd  for  the  pcrfortt«—e  •! 
dhraae  MKrioe  hj  117  differeat  raligioiiA  Met*  io  EsglAtMi  and 
Wales  eloAe.  8«rely  thii  rereeli  sttch  a  teodcnoy  to  •epeiwtioft 
omL  eohnm,  eren  under  oor  pretcnt  fonn  of  united  wership  in  an 
■■hihiMhed  ehnreby  as  eaimot  but  be  looked  upon  as  thrtateoiag  to 
grov,  bf  freqpaeney  of  disraptiooy  into  quite  a  rending  of  the 
bonds  of  religious  charity,  if  not  a  destruotioii  of  all  lilceliiMod  of 
boHiag  a  common  faith. 

it  csBnot  be  without  some  serious  meaning  surely  that  tbs 
•Ghnnh  is  so  frequently  spdcen  of  in  Scripture  as  a  kingdom.  Oa 
this  topic  I  take  the  following  from  a  source  quite  opposed  to 
sitahloshed  chmrefaes,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  suspeoted  of 
being  got  up  in  faTour  of  the  negatiye  we  wish  to  uphold : — 

"No  one  can  read  his  New  Testament  carefully  without  noticing 
how  frequently  the  economy  of  redemption,  as  accomplished  by 
Jesus,  and  dereloped  in  this  world,  is  called  la  '^  kingdom."  Thte 
eipretsion  "kingdom  of  heaven "  occurs  thirty-three  times  in  St. 
Matthew's  €k>8pel  alone,  and  is  clearly  synonymous  with  the  phrase 
"kingdom  c^God,"  which  Matthew  himself  uses  five  times,  and 
which  we  find  no  less  than  fifly  times  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and 
seventeen  times  in  other  New  Testament  texts;  in  all,  teventy*two 
tines  in  the  New  Testament.  In  fact,  the  word  basileia  oceom 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (for  the  most  part  in  the  Gospels)  as  a  designation  of  the 
economy  of  redemption,  in  its  progressive  development  and  in  its 
final  consummation. *—  (CongregationalisU  April,  p.  222.) 

It  was  the  "  Jewish  theocracy,  in  «rhich  Church  and  State  were 
one,  which  symbolized  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  Is  it  not  exeeed- 
hkely  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  the  coming  of  which  we  are 
taoght  to  pray,  ought  to  be  one  in  which  Church  and  State  are  at 
one— if  not  altogether  one  P 

The  objects  of  the  Church,  as  a  function  of  the  State,  is  duly  to 
86t  forth  the  whole  Scriptures  of  -  God  before  the  people,  that 
^sy  may  know  God's  law  and  regulate  their  lives  by  it,  to  provide 
for  and  impart  spiritual  guidance  and  instruction,  advice  and 
interest  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people — to  directly  influence  and 
keep  before  the  minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  for  the  godly 
^bringing  of  the  young ;  to  bear  testimony  to  and  uphold  ths 
^^nlh  of  God  in  Christ ;  especially  in  times  of  national  declension  or 
^Ottnption«<*-to  promote,  exemplify,  and  encourage  personal  religion 
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and  soeial  wonhip<— to  establish  a  centre  in  every  u 
of  the  land  of  sympathy,  comfort,  help,  and  enoooragement  in 
well-doing,  and  to  exert  as  beneficial  an  inflaence  aa  posaible  on 
those  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  religion.  These  things  can 
be  mnoh  better  done  we  think  by  an  established  agency  than  by 
any  merely  transitory  fit  of  missionariness  which  may  be  excited 
in  different  sects.  And  not  the  least  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  ns, 
of  an  established  church,  is  that  it  may  form  a  standard  of  Hying, 
keep  up  the  salutary  effects  of  public  worship,  and  be  a  sort  of 
measure  of  holy  living,  and  afford  a  fair  preparation  for  holy  dying- 
On  account  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Church  aa  by  law 
established  we  think  it  ought  not  to  be  disestablished»  but  be 
amended,  extended,  and  set  in  proper  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  age. 

A.  K.  D.  affirms  that "  the  Established  Churches  in  England  and 
Scotland  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion," and  hence  that  it  should  be  abolished.  This  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  property  of  the  Church  has  been  allotted  to  the 
Church  for  given  purposes,  and  so  long  as  this  duty  is  done  in 
accordance  with  the  law  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  despoiled.  If 
a  father  were  to  leave,  by  will,  property  to  be  employed  by  his 
children  in  effecting  a  purpose  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and 
one  or  more  of  these  children  were  to  refuse  to  do  that  which  the 
testator  had  required,  but  claimed  his  share  of  the  property  to  do 
with  it  as  he  or  they  chose.  I  doubt  if  the  law  would  recognise  the 
right  asked.  Only  those  who  implement  the  testators  intentions  are 
to  receive  the  allotments  ;  those  who  withdraw  from  the  responii- 
bility  have  no  right  to  demand  a  division  of  the  goods.  The  Church 
is  an  inheritor ;  it  fulfils  the  contract  by  which  the  inheritance  is 
given.  Those  who  dissent  resile  from  the  active  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Church — however  truly  they  may  fulfil  as  fu 
as  in  them  lies  what  they  regard  as  similar  aims— and  consequently 
they  lose  their  right  to  the  property  bequeathed.  Disendowment 
ought  only  to  arise  as  an  advocated  principle  where  proof  is  avail- 
able that  the  Church  has  been  faithless  to  the  law  under  which  it 
receives  its  endowments. 

I  do  not  think  that  A.  £1.  D.'s  introduction  of  the  competitive 
system  of  preaching  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  popularity  and 
income  would  be  an  improvement  at  all  to  the  Church  or  the  con- 
gregations which  would  then  form  churches.    Preaching  has  never 
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been  intended  to  be  a  means  of  mere  liring.  While  a  clergyman 
has  a  perfect  right  to  proper  prorision  against  want,  and  for  his 
rapport,  it  onght  not  to  assume  the  form  of  remnneration  for  work 
done.  It  onght  to  be  giren  for  responsibilities  undertaken,  and  as 
a  means  of  enabling,  these  responsibilities  to  be  folly  and  faithfully 
discharged,  but  not  as  salary  for  so  much  spirituality  imparted,  so 
much  of  the  work  of  Grod  accomplished  in  the  world. 

A.  K.  D.  thinks  that  the  destruction  of  the  Established  Church 
would  lessen  sectarianism.  I  doubt  this  much.  I  think  it  would 
embitter  the  sectarianism  of  the  age  by  giving  an  increased  power 
to  the  competition  of  sects.  It  would  be  like  unloosening  upon 
society,  as  a  prize,  a  whole  host  of  speculators  who  would  seek  a 
share  of  the  influence,  the  wealth,  the  distinction  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Church. 

Although  not  prepared  to  deny  that  reform  is  required  in  the 
Church,  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  become  the  apple  of  Sodom,  which 
A.  K.  D.  appears  to  fancy  it  is.  A.  W. 


BiLAXATiovs  07  LiTXBAXT  MsiT.^Our  great  fellow-conntrymao, 
BamaeL  Clarke,  took  great  pleaaure  in  saltatory  exercises.  This  profound 
logician  has  been  found  leaping  over  tables  and  chairs ;  and  once  perceiyinff 
a  pedantic  fellow,  eaid,  **  'Sovr  we  muBt  desist,  for  a  fool  is  coming  in ! 
Pelayius,  a  learned  Jesuit,  while  engaged  in  composing  his  '*  Dogmata 
^Hieobgica,'*  a  work  which  is  eaid  to  be  of  the  most  profound  and  exten- 
iiTe  erudition,  used  to  find  recreation  at  the  end  of  eTcry  second  hour  in 
twirling  his  chair  for  five  minutes.  Spinoza,  the  philosopher,  whose 
inTestigations  and  reflections  upon  diyine  and  human  affairs  influence  at 
the  present  moment  every  branch  of  philosophical  and  theological  thought| 
would,  after  protracted  studies,  mix  with  the  £Eunily  party  where  he  lodged 
snd  join  in  the  most  trivial  conversation,  or  unbend  his  mind  by  setting 
Bpiders  to  fight,  whose  combats  he  observed  with  fits  of  immoderate  laughter. 
Serins  Yalerianus,  a  learned  Latin,  spent  his  spare  hours  in  writing  a 
eoli^ium  on  "beards."  Holstein  wrote  a  eulogium  on  *Hhe  north 
wind;*'  Heinsius  on  "the  ass;"  Menage  on  "the  transmigration  of  a 
parasitical  pedant  to  a  parrot ; "  Sjnesius  wrote  a  Greek  panegyric  on 
''baldnesi.'*  One  Trypluodorus,  a  G-reek,  composed  an  epic  poem  on  the 
sdveQiares  of  Ulysses,  consisting  of  four-and-twenty  books,  having 
entirely  banished  the  letter  A  from  his  first  book,  the  letter  JB  from  his 
Moond  book,  and  so  on.  There  exists  a  work  in  IJatin,  called  "  Pugna 
^oroorum "  (pig  fight),  of  which  every  word  begins  with  a  P.  Lope  de 
^H%  a  Spaniud,  wrote  five  novels,  each  with  one  of  the  five  vowels 
'^uded  from  it.  Pindar  also  wrote  an  ode  in  which  he  purposely  omitted 
the  letter  8.  The  Earl  of  Bivers,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.,  translated 
the  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christiana  of  Pisa,  a  poem  of  about  200  lines,  the 
greatest  pact  of  which  he  contrired  to  oondnde  with  the  letter  S, 
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PEIDE'9  PTJUGE  AND  ITS  FBSCIIBSOfiS:  AS 

mSTOfilCAL  STUDY. 

"  Pricb's  Porge "  hai  Boa&etuxiea  been  called  one  of  the  wad 
memorable  eyeats  in  Engliah  history,  and  thoagh  this  deBignatioft 
is  an  over-rating  of  its  importance,  yet  it  has  no  doubt  a  title  to  a 
oonspiooouB  position  on  the  historian's  page,  and  beyond  the  imi&e- 
diate  results  which  it  produced,  the  transaction  has  within  it  deep 
meaning,  which  is  worth  searching  out.  The  affair  has  been  often 
misinterpreted,  and  especially  by  those  who,  receiTing  it  in  itf 
connection  with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  L,  write  of  it 
and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  primary  cause  of  what  some  regard 
as  an  indelible  national  blot.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  so  imme' 
diately  concerned  in  that  event  as  might  ^pear.  The  seYeiaoM 
o£  the  two  parties  (Presbyterians  and  Independents)  which  had 
arisen  in  the  disorganized  nation  had  become  more  marked,  and 
when  a  reunion  had  become  well  nigh  impossible,  it  was  a  matter 
^tennioed,  humanly  speaking,  by  accident,  whether  tke  Piesby- 
teiians  ousted  the  Independents,  or  the  Independents  the  Vtetbj' 
terians.  Apart  from  the  violence  done  to  the  King's  person,  it  i^ 
obvious  that  the  army  and  the  Independents,  were  they  to  taketfae 
control  of  the  State  until  a  new  form  of  govercment  could  be  set 
up,  must  have  subjugated  their  opponents  by  force,  when  persns- 
sion  was  obviously  futile.  Had  the  moaareh  been  deposed  instead 
of  executed,  or  had  a  Republic  been  set  up  iastead  of  a  Protector- 
ate, in  either  case  a  force  must  have  been  put  upon  the  Parlikmeat 
or  it  must  have  been  displaced  altogether.  By  no  other  coneeir 
able  mode  could  the  leaders  in  the  new  c^sis  have  obtained  for 
tiiemsel^s  the  requisite  freedom  of  action,  and  a  prolongation  of 
the  bickerings  between  the  two  great  Puritan  parUes  (after  the 
case  of  C&arles  I.  became  hopeless)  might  have  led  the  way  to  a 
lecond  civil  war  in  England.  As  it  was,  we  know  that  in  Scotland 
where  Eoyalist  feelings  run  stronger,  and  there  was  a  denkaittti<A 
less  distinct  betweem  the  "  Mahgnaoto "  and  the  Paritaas-HOid 
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sW  tKe  "Gnpel  pTtj,"  u  it  wu  eallad,  wm  divided 
itMlF— s  fnak  ontbreak  did  occur  ftfter  Ibe  deaffa  of  GhirlM 
;Ii  wonJd  nerer  have  happened,  in  all  probabiti^,  bad  ttien 
Cromwell,  or  any  other  nun  approaching;  him  in  abilitT', 
:  antfaoritr  in  the  north. 

her  point  irorthy  of  coBiideratiim  with  reference  to  tUa 
of  the  libertieB  of  Parliament  it  tfaii :  we  can  only  rifthll^ 
«nd  it  when  we  read  it  as  immediatelr  connected  wiUi 
other  events  which  preceded  it,  Pride's  Forge  ii  only  one 
rarda  the  close  of  a  leriet.  Nor  was  it  by  any  meant  the 
le  that  riolenee  bad  been  offered  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
ioM  not  need  mncfa  thonght  to  convince  as  that  a  Farlia- 
itting  from  year  to  year  in  ■  period  of  oirii  war,  bowever  it 
)  conatituted  end  elected,  must  oconpy  a  very  anomaloni 
I.  Uore  partmmkriy  did  it  become  evident  to  the  leaden 
e  Patliament  oonM  not  hold  undisputed  authority,  whea 
I  the  diriiien  of  the  Pnritani  into  two  sepuKte  intereata^ 
of  the  greateet  national  importance  were  Ikble  to  tw 
upon  in  one  way,  and  the  resolution  come  to  afterward! 
i  1^  the  dnctoationt  of  majoritiea,  now  tending  to  one  side 
r  to  the  other.  An  appeal  to  tbe  people  at  large  was  ini- 
,  through  the  eonfasion  of  events.  To  men  who  believed 
Tea  to  be  under  the  Divine  gnidaaee,  the  merely  hnmaa 
la  of  ronttoe,  and  civil  law,  and  "  nae  and  wont,"  vrere 
3  bo  at  onea  swept  asids,  if  they  orampad  the  aotioBS  of 
ho  thought  themselves,  aad  really  deaired  to  be,  tbe  d»- 
of  the  nation. 

the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament  thronghont,  grand  and 
ible  as  it  must  always  be,  is  yet  t,  hiatory  of  "  nps  and 
'  of  singular  and  nnezpected  change,  and  beneath  all  the 
ledged  glory  of  its  ■arface  diere  flows  an  nnder-cnrrent  of 
lorioos.  The  House  of  Commons,  at  one  time  with  aaoh  a 
infusion  of  royaliam  pervading  it  that  the  G-rand  Bamon- 
was  only  oarried  by  a  majority  of  nine  votee,  became,  after 
rmpted  arrest  of  tbe  five  members  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
roro  London,  m<ve  markedly  antagoniatio  to  the  Cavaliers 
«e  who  did  not  change  their  views  at  the  eoDunenoeneat 
Civil  War,  shook  off  the  dut  of  their  fett,  and  withdraw 
hat  they  regivded  as  &  nest  of  sedition  and  fanaticism.  Ji 
iw  work  for  Ae  Henie,  the  getting  rid  of  these  r«^aUtt 
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membera,  but  by  degrees  tbej  were  "  diBabled»"  singly  or  iabatoheg. 
So  numerous,  however,  were  they,  that  Charles  I.  assembled  ihem 
at  Oxford,  and  they  met  several  times,  as  a  sort  of  puppet  parlia- 
ment might,  until  the  ridicule  which  assailed  them  led  to  their 
dismissal  by  the  King.  Thus  was  the  first  outrage,  if  so  it  be 
called,  made  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members,  and«  when 
opportunity  offered,  the  places  left  vacant  were  gradually  filled  by 
new  men  of  Puritanic*  views,  who  were  rather  disrespectfully  oalled 
"  recruiters  "  by  the  other  side. 

Amongst  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  these 
members  we  may  certainly  reckon  the  passing  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  the  formation  of  a  "  new  model "  army.  It  was 
through  these  measures  that  the  cause  of  the  King  received  its 
death-blow,  and,  indirectly,  the  monarch  himself.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
surprising  that  members  elected  into  the  House  during  the  heat  of 
a  civil  war,  and  who  of  course  were  only  representatives  of  one  of 
the  combatants,  were  men  of  the  more  advanced  type,  and  not  very 
likely  to  fall  in  very  readily  with  the  cautious  or  timid  viewa  held 
by  many  of  those  who  had  at  first  the  management  of  the  war. 

It  was  noon  evident  that  the  majority  in  Parliament  was  not 
exuberant  in  its  gratitude  towards  those  who  had  subjugated  the 
Cavaliers,  and  was  much  more  inclined  to  take  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians by  the  hand  than  the  non-covenanting  "  sectaries  "  or  Inde- 
pendents. The  conquering  army,  in  fact,  became  a  cause  of  alarm 
to  those  who  had  helped  to  bring  it  together,  aud  the  readiest  way 
to  keep  it,  in  some  measure,  under  the  thumb  of  the  Parliament 
was  to  mulct  it  of  its  pay.  To  accuse  it  also  of  a  design  to  set  up 
a  military  despotism  was  sufficient  to  create  an  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  many,  who,  while  they  distrusted  Charles,  dreaded  almost 
equally  any  new  form  of  government,  at  the  head  of  whiuh  would 
probably  be  placed  the  principal  men  amongst  the  Independents. 
Hence  ensued  a  succession  of  collisions,  sometimes  coming  to  actual 
conflict  on  a  small  scale  between  the  army  and  the  Parliament,  the 
history  of  which  we  must  skim  over  lightly,  thoa^rh  it  is  not  irrele- 
vant to  the  topic  before  us. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  spring 
of  1647  the  general  feeling  there  was  not  very  favourable  to  the 
army.  The  soldiers'  reluctance  to  serve  in  Ireland  had  torned 
some  of  their  friends  against  them,  and  the  members  engaged  on 
the  monetary  affairs  of  the  House  were  naturally  relaotant  to 
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he  large  snm  which  the  tmlcontenta  in  the  ttnaj  de- 
Others  thought  that  the  troops  had  a  design  to  seise 
could  not  otheririie  ohtain,  and  so  it  was  ordered  on  the 
arch  that  the  forces  should  not  approach  within  twentj- 
of  London.  A  less  distance  might  hare  anfficed  had 
gidly  adhered  to,  hnt  we  find,  as  Carljle  ohserres,  that 
T,"  and  many  others  issued  bj  the  House,  were  terribly 
re  the  year  closed.  By  an  unfair  derice  of  Denzil  HolleSi 
nly  Presbyterian,  and  suspected  of  Eoyalism,  a  declara- 
1  the  House  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  in  which 
:  language  was  applied  to  the  army,  and  it  was  ho  worded 
it  both  ofBcers  and  men.  Amongst  other  phrases  used* 
ist  the  promoters  of  a  recent]  petition  to  the  House  are 
emies  to  the  State  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace," 
ytcrians  at  this  time  beia^  elated  under  the  idea  that  it 
gh  their  part;  that  the  kiug  would  be  brought  to  terms 
}f  Loudon  bIbd  was  heartily  on  the  side  of  the  majority 
neot,  and  the  militia  of  the  city  was  in  Presbyterian 
lie  position  of  those  officers  who  were  members  of  the 
Commons  was  at  this  time  a  very  awkward  one,  and 
me  of  them  were  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  speech  or  act, 
,  according  to  Whiteloclce,  "carried  himself  with  much 
'  And  yet,  if  we  are  tobeliere  the  statement  of  the  solid 
le  one  day  whispered  to  that  member  as  he  sat  next  him' 
lie  eye  at  Holies  and  his  friends,  who  were  carrying  matters 
;h  hand,  "  These  men  will  never  leare  till  the  army  poll 
jy  the  ears."  Significant,  were  it  true  ;  but  the  "pulhng 
B  to  pass  in  a  mild  way  after  all ! 

ir,  Cromwell,  let  his  tradocers  say  what  they  will,  was 
reluctant  to  drive  matters  to  extremity,  and  there  was 
\  in  this  l^ingly  man  whiob  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
es,  and  while  he  remained  in  London  the  crisis  did  not 
)  imminent.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  bold  proceed- 
fce,  once  a  tailor,  says  Hume,  at  any  rate  he  is  now  a 
dexterous  soldier,  aod  his  seizure  of  the  King's  person 
)  Farliameot  into  the  utmost  disorder.  Both  houses  seem 
>ne  through  various  phases  of  anger,  fear,  and  indecision, 
live  declaration  is  rescinded  and  erased  from  the  journals, 
money  in  settlement  of  the  army  arreaTS  is  at  once  voted ; 
rdered  that  all  officer*  ihoold  at  ouoe  join  their  regiment!. 
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This  was  oa  June  7,  five  days  after  Joyce  had  inbruded  himaalf 
upon  the  Eaog  at  Hohnby  House  i  the  general  had  already  left 
London*  unimpeded,  though  it  had  been  ])Eurately,  if  not  openly, 
debated  whether  he  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  is  to  tlus 
date  that  the  vague  story  told  by  Burnet  belongs.  Oertain  membera 
in  the  House  of  Commons  gave  utterance  to  their  suspidons  regard, 
ing  Cromwell's  complicity  in  the  affair  of  Joyce,  and  he  Tehemently 
protested  his  innocenee.  Glynn,  Grimstone,  and  Holies,  still 
anxious  to  have  him  arrested,  obtaia  the  testimony  of  two  ofBcers, 
who  are  brought  in,  and  state  to  the  House  that  at  an  assembly  of 
officers,  when  some  one  had  said  that  it  might  be  well  to  purge  the 
army,  Cromwell  had  cried  out,  "  I  am  sure  of  the  army,  but  there 
is  another  body  it  is  far  more  urgent  to  purge — the  House  of 
Commons."  Cromwell,  so  it  said,  fell  first  upon  his  knees,  and 
with  vehement  protestations  appealed  to  heaven,  and  with  tears 
declared  that,  speaking  in  the  presence  of  God,  he  could  testify 
that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  his  fidelity  to  the 
Parliament.  Then  rising,  he  spoke  for  two  hours  on  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  so  completely  carried  the  House  with  him 
that,  as  Grimstone  himself  acknowledges,  the  members  were  half 
inclined  to  send  him  and  his  witnesses  to  prison  as  calumniators. 
What  portion  of  this  story  is  true  it  is  hard  to  say,  a  colouring  of 
falsity  tinges  the  narrative ;  but  so  much  is  clear  that  Cromwell 
was  at  this  time  in  considerable  danger.  He  withdrew  from  London 
the  day  before  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House  tbat  the  officers 
who  were  members  should  at  once  join  their  regiments.  A  rendez* 
vous  of  the  army  takes  place  immediately  thereafter,  and  a  letter, 
couched  in  very  emphatic  language,  is  then  draWn  up  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  City  of  London,  calmly,  yet  firmly,  defending  the 
conduct  of  the  army.  This  was  signed  by  Cromwell,  Fairfax^ 
Pride,  and  ten  other  officers,  and  it  was  duly  read  also  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

On  the  16th  of  June  a  formal  accusation  was  sent  up  to  the  House, 
in  which  "  the  eleven  "  members  are  expressly  named,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  enemies  of  the  army,  and  opposed  to 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  pending  disputes  as  would  secure  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  whether  Covenanters  or  noL  Amoaget  these^ 
was  the  noted  Denzil  Holies,  and  he  had  to  withdraw  with  his  oo* 
adjutors»  though  they  subsequently  returned,  and  had  to  depart 
again.    The  virulent  "  Deolaimtian/'  wMch  had  so  ioeensed  the 
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1  whkiti  HoUm  had  been  diieflf  Maoaroed  iii,WM  ezr 
oai  the  ComiBoiu'  joninal*.  Tlu  remit  of  Out  moraneat 
he  Preabjteriui  interect  in  th»  Home  wnk  intok  itate 
lion  i  but  tbe  London  oitueaa  got  reej  rnhnmrnt  in  tha 
Se4ring  thftt  tlMie  waa  nnder  diiooMion  a  neir  law  wkiok 
militia  from  tlu  handa  of  iti  praaent  iMiden,  crowd*  of 
on  people  and  apprmtioN  foreed  tbeir  we;a  to  the  uanmi 
luae  in  apite  of  tbe  gturd.  A  snmbcr  of  then  aotnallf 
le  chamber  where  the  Hooae  lat,  and  with  menaoea  aom- 
Houie  to  reverae  the  deeiaion  which  had  just  been  ooim 
here  waa  ea  aet  aubreraire  of  the  libartiea  of  Parliament, 
ieliberatelj,  it  it  trvm,  ^et  qnite  «a  aineb  of  an  ontraf{0 
Purge,  and  dae  to  the  iafineiMe  of  the  Preebrterian  and 
]y  Boyaliet  partj.  Xhia  &U  out  on  Mooday,  tbe  iSth  of 
the  next  day  tbe  Hooae  met  and  adjourned  until  Friday, 
lyterians  were  doubtless  afraid  of  the  retnit,  and  they,  ■• 
teir  opptmenta,  believed  that  the  army  would  not  anfTer 
>ceeding  to  paas  unregarded.  And,  in  anticipation  of  the 
9  Amy  waa  likely  to  take,  the  Friday  morning  dawnedt 
poa  aoomplete  hooae.  The  Independent  party  have  with- 
smaelTea,  expeoting,  aa  it  would  aeem,  that  they  would  be 
ut  by  the  domiuaat  party  in  the  Eonee,  backed  by  the 
te  two  apeakere,  and  a  poue  ttT  membera,  not  of  eoune 
ity  of  tbe  Houaea,  but  ineloding  many  whose  importanoe 
i  eoniiderable,  qnit  London,  and  proceed  towarda  the 
bat  had  already  left  Bedford,  on  newa  of  the  London 
utd  waa  advancuaK  towaida  the  matroptdia.  The  fugitire 
are  reoeivad  at  Houaalow  with  •honta,  and  the  Boldiera 
to  proeecd  and  leimtate  them.  Now  or  never  might  the 
riena  abow  what  (buff  they  weM  made  of,  and  their  firrt 
were  heroic  eiiongh,  to  appearance.  "  We  are  the  Parlia- 
t  the  reereaola  who  have  withdrawn  1 "  ory  the  remaining 
at  Weatminatar ;  to  new  epeakera  are  cboaen,  and  fbroea 
ly  mnatered  under  Gaii«ralt  Maaaey,  Poynta,  and  olhera, 
wM  a  failnre;  a  auidejB  reaction  ioA  plaoe  in  favoiir  of 
e  oiiiaena  qiiailsd  at  the  thought  of  the  adrauee  of  tbe 
I,  and  elamonred  tbaC  tbe  Parliament  yet  eitting  ahoold 
he  anny.  There  waa  a  alight  altinniahing,  but  the  Preal^- 
bdera  aoon  f»nd  the  eaaa  waa  hopeleaa,  and  the  prinoqul 
n  both  aides  mot  at  HoUand  Hooae.    A  grand  proeflMios 
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Bet  out  for  the  city,  and  thosA  members  most  hostile  to  the  armj 
fled  or  concealed  themselTes  for  a  time.  A  very  humble  apology 
was  tendered  by  the  civic  authorities,  and  matters  were  for  the 
present  accommodated.  And  yet  when  it  came  to  the  Tote,  that 
all  done  in  the  absence  of  the  Independents  and  officers  should  be 
declared  null,  the  House  of  Commons  made  some  difficulty  over  it, 
though  the  Lords  carried  the  affirmative  at  once.  But  the  troops 
which  surrounded  the  Parliament  formed  a  very  cogent  argument, 
and  Presbyterianism  had  to  keep  itself  down  for  awhile.  The 
incidents  of  these  transactions,  occurring  about  fifteen  months 
before  the  purging  of  the  House  by  Colonel  Pride,  should  be  read 
in  comparison  with  later  events,  upon  which  they  throw  some  light, 
showing  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  in  and  out  of  the  army  the 
welfare  of  the  State  would  justify  an  extensive  interference  with 
what  would  be  esteemed,  in  a  peaceful  era,  an  unjustifiable  breach 
of  the  rights  of  Parliament. 

Throughout  the  year  1647  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Xing 
was  frequently  in  treaty  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  had 
several  times  thought  seriously  of  embracing  their  terms,  which 
involved  religious  liberty  for  all  sects,  and  a  settlement  of  the 
national  affairs  without  the  aid  of  the  Presbyterian  section  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  moment  the  Presbyterians  were  press* 
ing  him  to  treat  with  them  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  he  had 
made  at  Newcastle,  the  generals,  especially  Cromwell  and  Iretoa 
tried  their  utmost  persuasions  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  it  ii 
not  wonderful  that  they  were  earnest,  for  they  were  aware  of  the 
mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  any  long  delay  through  the  appear 
ance  of  the  sect  of  the  Levellers,  some  of  whom  regarded  the  Sling 
as  a  tyrant,  who  might  lawfully  be  got  rid  of  by  assassination* 
The  generals  spoke  indifferently  of  the  Parliamentary  difficulty, 
and  Ireton  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Charles,  "  We  will  purge 
the  House,  and  purge  it  again,  until  it  shall  be  disposed  to  arrange 
unicably  your  Majesty's  affairs."  But  when  the  next  purging 
came  about  events  had  altered  considerably,  and  it  resulted  in  veiy 
diffisrent  issues.  G^dually,  however,  as  a  fuU  persuasion  of  the 
King's  duplicity  came  upon  them,  the  officers  ceased  to  visit  hinii 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  these  negotiations  came  to  a  sudden 
close,  through  the  withdrawal  of  the  Xing  from  Hampton  Court. 

Not  many  days  before  that  occurrence  the  soldiers  had  issued 
a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  nation  in  the  name  of  sixteen  regi* 
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ments.  Tbk  dealt  MonsAtioiu  alLroaud  with  aaffioieat  impartiAlitj  ; 
the  offiecrs,  the  Etrluuneiit,  and  the  KinKt  being  charged  with 
treaeherj  and  malYestation,  and  an  urgent  request  made  for  the 
Bummoning  of  another  and  a  free  Parliament,  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  The  Parliament  yoted  the  pamphlet  a  crime,  and  declared 
that  the  aothora  of  it  ahould  be  prosecuted— rno  easy  matter.  But 
the  Lerelling  principle  got,  for  the  time  being,  a  decided  check 
within  a  fortnight  after,  when  at  a  *'  rendezvous  "  (or,  as  we  ahould 
call  it,  a  *'  review  ")  held  near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  on  Monday, 
Nor.  15,  Cromwell  ordered  out  of  the  ranks  eleven  of  the  most 
insabordinate,  and  one  of  these  was  shot.  Thus  order  was  tempo- 
rarily restored. 

The  singular  fluctuations  which  the  House  of  Commons  under- 
went are  shown  by  the  record  that  on  Dec.  16  a  fresh  negotiation 
was  set  on  foot,  and  by  a  majority  of  115  to  106  it  was  determined 
to  present  four  bills  for  the  King's  acceptance  as  a  preliminary 
His  refusal  to  consider  these  irritated  all  parties  in  the  House,  and 
^e  Independents,  already  quite  determined  to  oppose  any  attempt 
to  close  finally  with  the  King,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and 
passed  some  resolutions,  mnety-one  members  dissenting  therefrom, 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  make  no  more  addresses  to  the  King, 
and  that  they  would  receive  no  communications  from  him,  and  also 
that  none  should  apply  to  him  without  the  sanction  of  the  Houses. 
This  was  evidently  put  to  the  vote  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  and 
though  expressive  of  the  convictions  of  the  Independents  and  the 
^nny*  was  not  in  Accordance  with  the  feelii^  of  the  minority  of 
the  members.  It  produced  a  marked  reaction  in  £avour  of  Charles, 
for  since  the  vote  seemed  to  eut  off  all  possibility  of  any  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  to  which  the  King  would  be .«  party,  tb^  other 
alternatives  were  a  state  of  anarchy  or  a  new  civil  war. 

And  the  latter  was  actually  impending,  for  the  Scots  had,  after 
long  deliberation,  determined  to  march  an  army  into  England,  and 
the  English  cavaliers  were  raising  disturbances  in  almost  every 
county.  Cromwell  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  the  two  great 
parties  to  a  better  understanding ;  he  assembled  several  conferences 
of  clergy  and  laymen  with  very  little  good  result.  The  Presby- 
terians, though  partly  overawed  by  the  army,  had  rallied  againt 
^d  on  the  27th  April,  1648,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Lord-G-eneral's  troops  should  quarter  farther 
^%  and  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  London  were  placed  under  the 
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comnund  of  Skip 
l>OTernmeDt  of  the 
Common!,  and  all 
miglit  be  made  a 
about  thrae  procee 
the  moment  for  him 
compelled  to  leare 
of  the  new  Soyaliat 
at  th«  ingratitade  « 
the  material  lerncc 
them,  ia  anfficienttj 
We  hsTe  recordi 
Maj  13.  There  v 
holders  of  Snrrej  I 
the  King  ghonld  b< 
about  the  entrance 
"Why atand  ybnh 
arose,  and  a  soldier 
there  waa  a  mfl^e,  i: 
vraa  that  the  petit 
(heae  were  not  lil 
though  the  membe 
apprehenaion  of  e 
the  adraoce  to  reac 
the  Engliih  countii 
tion  between  the 
reaolred  that  they 
delinqaenta  and  tbi 
of  London  alao  dee 
Parliament. 


(L^i  ^ebielotr. 


lal  by   Fire   of  Wood,  Sag,  and  S'.u'Me.     By  Wilt  Ba 

RowroH.  LoadoQ:  Houston  and  Soos. 
lok  hi!  been  long  in  our  h&uda  ;  wa  hive  peruse  1  it  vith 
nirnLion  and  gi'^i't'^'^''!'"' i  l>'lt  knoiriai;,  as  we  do,  tbe 
of  the  heart  to  reud  iritli  furour  ani  ac^eptanue  whatever 
r  to  iu  own  feelings  aud  reiiembloj  it)  o*-a  Uioughte,  we 
*ted  to  aay  of  it  mueh  tiiut  we  would --pfrliB pa  siiould 
pesdiar  privilege  of  a  reviewer  iu  these  pagea  that  he 
leoide  on  the  matter  of  a  special  book  vthieh  advocates 
1  on  which  honejjt  diScr^ni'CS  of  belief  maj  be  entertained ; 
.just  and  right  iLing  that  the  conductor*  of  such  a  maga- 
is  vhould  not  be  pledgei  hj  any  individual  thinker  to  the 
much  less  to  the  advouaoy,  of  peculiar  views;  as  that 
tbe  long  run,  lead  to  failure  on  their  part  to  be  able  to 
:ho  severe  icn|iartialtty  of  conaidcration  noticeable  in  the 
Let  not  the  reader  of  this  review  tlierefote  rashly  imply 
oniuctors  are  committed  to  the  opiaions  of  ihis  reviex'er. 
been  atked  by  them  to  give  our  opinion  on  this  book, 
give  it  liouestly  -.  and  hence  our  prefatory  observations 
lary. 

Dk  professes  to  be  itself  "a  review."  iu  l.liirteen  chapters 
ised  work,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  "  preuious  fiuth." 
tic-page  1  Cor.  iii.  11—15  is  quoted  ;  and  in  the  preface 
M  that  "the  doctrine  of  unirersal  redemption"  is  one 
he  Bible  not  only  allows,  but  encoarogea  Christians"  to 
IS  possible,  and  thereFare  probable."  It  is  linked  with 
doctrines  of  the  Atoaeiuent,  JusliGcation  by  FaitU,  and 
of  tbe  SaTiourj"  and  built  upon  "the  hteral  word  of 
the  implied,  but  the  expressed  word."  "The  writer 
it  universal  redemption  caa  be  in  terms  of  the  one  salva- 
ae ;  that,  therefore,  it  majr  be  ;  but  not  for  a  moraeat  that 

r  I.  treats  of  "  Generalities,"  and  contains  many  well-said 
Christian  dutifulness  ;  Chapter  If.,  on  the  "Spirit  and 
resenting  and  presented  as  the  antagonistic  principlei  nf 


immn  lire,  Aad  is  a  gntnd  j 
ilnMB.  Chapter  III.,  on  "< 
ailitj,"  reBioni  well  on  the 

I  evil  and  the  free-will  ere 
ining  that  a«  God 'a  willi* 
■e  requisite,  and  therefore  tl 
irallel  with  God's,  gives  thi 
r  num."  Chapter  IV.  spe. 
heart-belief  ia  the  true  Sh 
le  sheep."    "  Give  Him  yoi 

Bboald  be,  is  sure  to  fo: 
iderstanding  of  His  teachii 
hftpter  v.  discusses  "Litt 
Gcides  tbat  "  spiritualizing 
lat  it  has  led  good  mou 
fflectors  of  light,  they  liai 
hristian  world."  Chapter 
id  Death,  Hades."  Etern 
le  theory  of  the  imraortalii 
iatben  faney.  It  is  not  in 
ife  and  death  arc  alike  gift 
ility,"  says  the  auihor,  ''n 

II  God's  children  will  be  d. 
lory."  Chapter  VII.  annou 
lead."  Chapter  VIII.  deaci 
f  tribalatioD,  bronght  on  b 
)  will  you  love  Him,  and  * 
Fheat,  Bad  Wheat,  Tares," 
ominal  onei,  and  cbildreo  ( 
iDi"i9  roundly  and  soandl 
ire  for  which  is,  "  Get  to  I 
a  against  Him."  "Manli 
f  Chriatians  in  Chapter  ] 

disboaourable  thougii,  i 
isbononrable  act."  The 
loll.  Who  are  '■  Chris  fi 
III.,  viz.,  imitators  of  Jet 
IIII.  is  Tery  thorough  and 
fe  opposite  to  the  Sermon 
[id  works  hannoDice  with  t 
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ire  matij  »  glimpae,  u  if  bat  here  and  tliere  for  &  m 
wars  opened  to  show  ns  the  aplendoiu  aodooane  of  tlt«i 
at  arm  th»  glaoM  ahowe  aometluDg,  hoirerer  little,  of  ^im 
I  tbo  motion  of  the  objeob   We  liare  k  profound  convictioa 

book  u  a  highly  nlukbls  oontribotioii  to  ChrUliMi  litai*"^ 
[idbI,  bold,  plain,  aagf^atire,  crittoal,  serioiM,  wtniMt,  nod 
t  u  beaidea  inSaaed  with  the  rerjr  apirit  of  the  SoriptvrM. 
lot  but  agree  with  the  dootrine  it  teaches,  for  that  waa.  ^ 

oonduaion  in  our  mind;  bat  independent  of  the  ohi^aim, 
!-trath  taught,  nnd  the  undaanted  spirit  of  reliance  on  the 
axationa  of  the  Word,  howaoe*ei-  thej  seem  to  go,  exhibited 
k»  the  book  both  welcome  and  Talnable. 


€^t  ^smiles'  ^tction. 


inaH^LM  AND  SDaBASTON  DEBATINQ  SOCIEIT. 


-PUBUC  tneeting  of  tbe 
im  and  Edgbuton  Debst- 
tj,    of    whose    hiatorj  a 

giTsn  in  the  Britith  Con- 
tl  far  Dece[nb«r,  1B71, 
Uay  8tb,  in  the  Awemblj 
Lbe  It07»l  Hote!,  Temple 
;  j  Dr.  J.  A.  LiHOFOBS, 
in  the  chsir.  The  >ub- 
iMmuion  nai,  "  Thai  the 
gal,  40tial,  and  political  ' 
f  SngHshiDoiiteti  II  «■- 
ImmoraL"  Tliere  •aa  a 
n  dance,  tha  myority  of  j 
M  being  ladies,  who  list-  | 
ully  to  the  epe^era.  I 

B.  UATBlwa  opeoed  in 
tive.  He  iru  not  respon- 
be  exact  iroidiiig  of  tbe 
1.    For,  if  be  had  made 

the  term  I  bimeelf,  be 
e  omitted  the  word"  im- 
bgather,  not  became  be 
tliere  tbe  statement  was 
Tact  as  it  stood,  but  ba- 
'  were  too  mnch  in  tbe 
lanuttiog.,  thMiaalTet.  to 


receire  erroneous  impression*  bj 
the  Direleas  scteotion  of  partioular 
words.  What  he  meant,  and  what 
be  aougUt  to  maintain,  was  that 
the  existing  legal,  social,  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  Englishwomen 
was  unjust,  and  tberetore  contruy 
to  tbe  hlghe!t  intereats  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  ciriLiied  people.  Tbnr 
preaentlegal  poiilioQ  was  simnlj  ». 
relic  of  barbsroua  times,  and  wbollj 
unworthy  of  tbe  age  in  which  th(^ 
lived.  It  was  a  lery  ramaikabM 
thing  that,  with  regard  to  women, 
men  were  repeatedly  comtriicting 
theoriM,  and  these  theoriea  were 
based  upon  particular  ideali.  There 
were  only  two  poaitiODS  they  could 
assume— the  Erat,  woman  in  relation 
to  man  ;  and  the  second,  woman  in 
relatioD  to  herself-  The  flnt  waa 
that  founded  upon  the  old  Bible 
■tory  of  the  taking  of  a  rib  from 
Adam  while  be  al^t,  and  thu)  wo- 
man being  formed  ai  his  oomple- 
mmt,  hii  Berrant,  hit  companion, 
and  oooMionally  hia  al«Te  j.  whioh 
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he  would  take  f he  liberty  of  calling 
the  complementary  or  rib  theory. 
The  second  was  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  woman  was  the  founder 
of  her  own  destiny,  and  the  arbiter 
of  her  own  happiness ;  that  she  had 
a  soul,  and  had  to  find  her  way  to 
GK>d  by  the  use  of  her  intellect: 
axid  so  long  as  she  could  do  <his» 
untrammelled  and  unfettered,  slie 
was  likely  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  highest  nature,  and  obtain 
her  just  reward.  This  was  called 
the  independent  or  individual  theory. 
In  his  advocacy  of  women's  rights 
he  did  not  seek  to  Americanize  that 
noble  institution,  the  Englishwo- 
man ;  but  he  said  that  their  position 
should  be  determined  by  themselves, 
and  not  by  men;  that  our  social 
code  must  be  remodelled,  and  some 
portions  of  it  expunged  altogether. 
The  law  was  most  unjust  both  ia 
regard  to  women  before  and  after 
marriage,  and  he  said  this  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Bill.  After  quoting  instances  to 
prove  this  he  appealed  to  the*  meet- 
ing whether,  if  they  were  legislating 
for  the  first  time,  they  would  im- 
pose the  same  laws  as  were  now 
found  in  their  statute-book  upon 
woman,  whom  they  professed  so 
greatly  to  love  and  admire.  With 
regard  to  their  political  rights,  he 
contended  that  their  position  was 
most  unjust,  and  there  was  no  an- 
swer at  all  to  their  claim  to  the 
franchise.  It  was  one  that  could 
not  be  refused,  either  on  the  eround 
of  justice  or  expediency.  It  a  wo- 
man had  the  same  qualification  that 
would  give  a  man  a  vote,  becaufe 
she  happened  to  be  a  woman  she 
was  to  be  deprived  of  all  adyantage 
of  that  kind.  She  was,  in  the  Act, 
ranked  among  children,  paupers, 
and  persons  of  unsound  mind 
(laughter)—  as  being  from  personal 
unfitness  or  pubUo  danger  incapable 
of  exercising  the  privilege  of  the 
ftanchiia*    Let  them  take  the  case 


of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Cotttt«,  and 
Miss  Byland,  of  Barford,  and  see 
what  conclusion  th^  would  arrive 
at.    Surely,  then,  there  cpuld  be  no 
personal  unfitness  or  public  danger. 
Itf  was  said   that  the  interests  of 
women  were  always  sufficiently  re- 
presented by  the  other  sex ;  but  if 
this  were  so,  many  of  the  laws  re- 
lating   to    married    women  would 
soon  be  abolished.    Women  would 
never  obtain  equal  laws  until  they 
were  able  to  address  M.P.*sinthecba- 
racter  of  constituents.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  decision 
of   the  House  of  Commons,  not- 
withstanding the  astounding  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Bouverie,  that  to  give 
women  a  vote  would  sap  the  Jtry 
foundations  of  morality,  and  obli* 
terate  the  distinction  of  sex;  their 
claim  would,  sooner  or  later,  pass 
into  law.  (Hear,  hear.)     The  muni- 
cipal franchise  had  been  conceded, 
and    women    now    sat    on   School 
Boards,  and  were  eligible  for  elec- 
tion as  governors  of  endowed  schoob, 
thus  showing  that  the  tide  wss  ra- 
pidly turning  in  favour  of  vomas 
and  her  rights.    Allusion  was  then 
made  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
sex,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  most 
important    laws     aflecting    women 
were  not  strictly  legal  or  political  so 
much  as  those  imposed  upon  them  br 
society.    They  were  deprived  of  all 
educational  aidvantagee  granted  to 
men,  who  had  splendidly  endowed 
schools  and  colleges,  while  women 
had  none  at  all.    They  had  thus  do 
chance    of    the     splendid   careen 
opened  up  to  men.  He  urged  this  one 
proposition,  that  every  woman  bad  a 
right  to  do  whatever  she  could  sbow 
herself    capable   of    doing.  (Hear, 
hear.)    But  he  was  sorry  to  tfy 
that  there  was    too    much   desire 
shown  on  the  part  of  men  to  look 
upon  everything  done  with  regard 
to  women,  not  as  to  how  it  would 
afi*ect   women,    but  bow  it  woold 
affect  themselyei. 
Mr.  T.  GBoeTuroB  la  ibUowod 
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■t   Isiri  and  diwdTanUgca 
bioh  tW  laboured,  jet  lo 

the  condition  of  manj  men. 

an   open  qneitioD,  bat  he 


lejwerB  On  hi«  side,  (Ap- 
The   lawi  regulatiiig   the 

'  ironien  in  BOciety  were  not 
u  they  were  reprsaented, 

r  poiition  vu  not  ao  block 

Ifilbewa    bad   painted  it. 

al  poaition  of ,  Engliihvo- 
eicellent.  Tbflf  were  the 
■ocietj  to  a  far  mater 

an,  the  poiition  of  women, 
eir   education   irae   bett«r, 

good.  Tbere  were  aniple 
iltea  for  women,  in  ut, 
',  the    drama,    and    other 

IhoQgh  thej  were  debsired 
n^ngthelcfil  and  medical 
IB.  It  waa  quite  true  that 
ad  the  municipBl  franohiae, 
licipal    alTairi    were   rerj 

from   imperial 


!f .  H.  W.  Cbomect  next 

the  afflrmatire  side,  and 
,bfl  injiutioe  ariiing  from 
ineqnal  pronaion  made  for 
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romeo,  while  that 
oi  men  wa*  fUlj  oared  for.  It  wae 
«1m  Teij  uiq'iut  to  oloae  the  medical 
profwaion  aninet  women  ;  and  ihe 
treatment  of  Mill  BUke,  at  Edin- 
burgh,  bj  a  pirtj  of  atadenta,  ntai 
one  of  the  n 


in    a    oirilixed    co: 

would  ill  admit  v 

beat  aud  tendereet 

they  would  not  admit  them  to  the 

eieroise    of   tfaoae    great  priTilegee 

whioh  appertuned  to  that  profeeaion. 

(Hear,  hear.) 

Hr.  B.  Tajthib  apoke  in  aupport 
of  the  negatiTe.  The  preeent  poai- 
tion  of  women  wsi  onlj  what  might 
hare  been  expected,  both  naturaltj 
and  b;  rerelation. 

Mr.  B.  F.  MABTiniu  elao  apake 
on  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Xfipton  on  the  negatira  aide. 

Mr.  Matbxwb,  in  reply,  iiid  that 
the  baiii  of  the  oppoaitioa  wai  a 
alinking  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
Tcry  lud  thing  for  men  if  women 
were  ai  well  educated  oa  themaetret. 
He  tbought  that  moat  of  the  lawi 
that  prerailed  in  regard  to  men 
and  women  were  emoted  aolely  in 
the  inlemta  of  the  latter.  It  would 
be  well  therefore  if  thej  were  modi- 
Sed. 

The  Cauaxtx  then  put  the 
propoaition  to  the'  meeting,  when 
64  votea  wen  recorded  for  the  afflr> 
matire  and  4B  for  the  negatite. 
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90S.  Isii  not  a  little  Btnnge  that 
XMitber  in  Chambers's  **  Enoyclofw- 
dia,"  <<TheJSngUshCyclop»dia,"nor 
even  in  Blarttn's  "Handbook  of  Con* 
temporary  Biompby,"  is  there  any 
notice  taken  of  or  gireu  to  Ber.  J . 
W.  ColenBo;D.D.,Bi8hQp  of  Natal? 
The  Biblioal  oritio  was  bom,  we 
beliere,  24th  Jannaryv  1814.  He 
was  educated.at  St.  John's  College^ 
Gambridge,.  where  he  was  second 
wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman, 
18B6.  He  waa-  chosen  '.Pellow  of 
his  college  and  made  tutor.  He 
prodnoed  sereral  excellent  and 
highly  Talaed  works  on  Arithmetae, 
Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  &o., 
for  schools  and  study  in  prepara** 
tion  for  the  uniyersities.  He  was 
appointed  Sector  of  Fornoett  St. 
MaiyBy  Norfolk,  where  he  laboured 
asaiduoaBly  aud  acceptably  for  eight 
years.  He  wasappointed  Bishop  of 
Natal  in  1854.  His  work  on  the 
PentateuAh  and  the  Book  of  Joshua 
** critically  examined"  created  a 
huge  uproar,  and  was  condemned  by 
ConTocation.  Amid  all  the  oomv 
motion  he  has  gone  on  steadily  pttr^. 
suing  his  oourse,  issuing  one  part  or 
Tolume  of  his  Critique  after  another, 
of  which  four  had  been  issued  prior 
to  his  coming  to  England  to  appeal 
against  a  sentence  oi  deposition 
pronounced  against  him  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  as  his  Metro- 
politan. This  was,  in  1865,  de- 
clared, by  a  decision  of  Priyy  Coun- 
cil, to  be  wrongfully  done,  and  he 
retains  possession  of  his  cathe- 
dral chair.  In  1865  he  issued  the 
fifth  part  of  his  book,  and  early  in 
this  year  he  issued  a  sixth.  Of  this 
work  it  is  not  our  proTinoe  to 
■peak  hen.— N.  S. 


965.    An  acotdental  cironmstaiioB 
has  made  it  seem  that  the  system  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph  Lan* 
caster  were  different.    Both  seem  to 
haye    come    quite   independently 
to  the  plan  which  fonns  the  di»- 
tinctive  feature  of    the  monitorial 
system    of.    instruction.      Joeeph 
Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  had  opened  a 
sohool  for  the  poor  at  Southwai^ 
and  had  been  led  to  employ  the  help 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  pupils  to  in- 
stroot  the  others.     Andrew  Bell,  iu 
Madras,  as  Superintendent'  of  the 
Orphan  Hospital,  then   tried    the 
same  plan.    Lancaster,  being  a  Dis- 
senter, was  patronized  by  those  who 
alyured  the  Church,  and  through 
their   influence   established   many 
schools    in   different  parts  of   tlie 
country,    and    amongst  them  the 
Borough  Road  Model  School  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
The  Church,  apprehensiye  that  if 
the  Dissenters  should  haye  the  up- 
bringing of  the  children  in  any  gtvat 
numbers,    it  would   be   weakened, 
patronized  Dr.  Bell.    GontroTersiea 
arose  regarding  the  originality  of 
the    schemes,    and   seyeral    minor 
di£brences  were  seen  in  the  plans ; 
but  the  essential  element,  the  moni- 
torial system,  a  plan  of  making  the 
more  advanced  teach  the  less  ad- 
ranced,  is  the  same  in  each.    The 
system  was  eagerly  adopted  in  this 
country  and  on  Uie  Continent.     A 
reaction  has  set  in,  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country  certain  modifi- 
cations hare  been  made  by  causing 
the  monitors  to  become  apprentioea. 

968.  "  The  Orerland  Boute"  is  a 
phrase  referred  to  the  shortest  patii- 
way  between  Sorope  and  udi*. 
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Its  suggestion  was  dne  to   Lieut 
Thomas  Waghorn,  B.N.,   b.  1800, 
at  Chatham.    The  route  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Company.    From  Britain  a 
passenger  wishing  to  go  to   India 
may  regard  time  as  more  important 
than  the  money,  or  he  may  desire, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  escape  a  sea 
journey.      According  to  choice,  he 
may    sail    from   Southampton,  vid 
Gribraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria, 
which,  if  he  carries  much  luggage,  is 
adrisable ;  or  he  may  proceed,  vid 
DoTcr  and   Calais,  by   railway   to 
Venice,  thence  to  Alexandria.  From 
Alexandria  to  Suez  the  steamer  is 
arailable,    and    thence    the    Steam 
Company  transports  the    traveller 
to  Bombay,  Madras,  or  Calcutta,  as 
he  may  require.    This  enables  the 
passenger   to  escape   the  long    sea 
Toyage  along  the  African  coast  and 
round  the  Cape   of  Q-ood    Hope, 
about  90  days*  journey.   It  was  dis- 
closed thus  :  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
Bent  Waghom  with  despatches,  the 
ship's  machinery  broke,  Waghom 
would  not  return  to  Bombay,  but 
sailed  in  an  open  boat  up  the  Bed 
Sea,  whence  he  made  his  way  OTer- 
land  to  Alexandria,  thereafter  irom 
Marseilles.     This    experience  con- 
▼inoed  him  that  this  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  tnrreilers,and  he  spent  time, 
efforts,  and  means  in  proving  its 
practicability.  He  died,  worn  out  by 
nis  labours,  at  Pentonville,  1850; 
but  Waghom's  route  is  now  tra- 
Tened  by  many  who  know  nothing  of 
him    as'  a   martyr  of  progress. — 
B.  M.  A. 
970.  Bnripides  was  the  last  of  the 


Greek  tragedians,  properly  so  called. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mnesarehns,  and 
was  born  on  the  day  (in  480  B.o.) 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  his 
name,  derived  from  the  river  Buri- 
pus,  where  the  invading  navy  of 
Xerxes  was  first  successfully  re- 
sisted, shows  that  his  parents  were 
patriotic  (Greeks.  His  mother, 
Clito,  must  have  been  a  beauty,  for 
she  was  a  seller  of  herbs,  while  his 
father  was  a  man  of  property  and 
position.  He  was  a  pupil  ot  Prodicus, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Protagoras.  His 
first  tragedy,  Peliacl  is,  was  produced 
in  B.C.  455,  and  gained  the  third 
prize.  Fourteen  years  after- 
wards he  gained  the  first  prize,  and 
again  in  428  his  "  Hippolytus  **  re- 
ceived the  same  honour.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Alcibiades  and  of  Socrates, 
and  the  latter  is  even  reported  to 
have  aided  him  in  his  dramas.  He 
died  (b.o.  406)  on  the  day  that 
Dionysius  assumed  the  Tyranny. 
He  was  buried  at  Pella,and  a  cenotaph 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  Of  his 
plays,eighteen  or  nineteen  are  extant, 
viz.,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Blectra, 
Orestes,  Iphigenia  in  Tauiis,  An- 
dromache, The  Trojan  Captives, 
Ion,  The  Supplicants,  Children  of 
Hercules,  The  Pbosnioian  Damsels, 
The  Enraged  Hercules,  Hippolytus, 
The  Baechanalians,  Helen,  Bhesus 
(f),  Alcestis,  Cyclops,  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis ;  and  the  fragments  of  his  lost 
plays  are  numerous  and  consider- 
able. I  do  not  t^nk  that  Brown- 
ing is  likely  to  be  imitated.  In 
BUokwood'sseriesof  anoientolassios , 
Euripides  is  excellently  treated  of  in 
a  half-crown  volume. —S.  N. 
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Tss  Hnnterian  Club  at  Glas- 
gow bas  just  issued  its  first  six 
^ks  for  J671*2,haBd«omeNpriiits 


on  tliiek  hand-made  paper,  foor 
iniets  by  the  proMo  but  almost 
iotp>t/bm  aatirist,  Satmiel  RomhadB, 
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from  1602  to  1613 ;  and  two  Tery 
rare  books  by  the  Anglo-Scotch 
poet,  Alexander  Craiga,  of  Banff, 
1606  and  1609.  Thej  are  valuable 
as  specimens  of  the  literature  of 
Shakspere's  time. 

The  collection  of  works  relating 
to  Juniiu,  which  formed  part  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Dilke,  is 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Carlvle  has  receired  from  the 
German  Empress  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  thanks  of  the  £m- 
peror  for  his  *' Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great." 

Messrs.  Bush  k  Son  are  prepar- 
ing an  edition  of  the  "English 
NoTtilists  of  the  Last  Century." 
Ihey  begin  with  a  reprint  of 
Murphy's  edition  of  Fielding,  to  be 
followed  by  Smollett. 

Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bart.,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  an 
honour  fitly  bestowed  upon  the 
author  of  "  The  Cloister  Life  of  the 
£mperor  Charles  the  Fifth,"  a  bib- 
liophilist,  the  **  Annals  of  the  Artists 
of  Spain,"  &c. ;  also  who  is  well 
known  to  take' a  deep  interest  iu  the 
treasures  of  learning  and  art  gathered 
ill  our  great  national  museum. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Hexaglot 
Bible,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Dicken- 
son and  Higham,  will  be  published 
shortly,  comprising  the  CJld  Testa- 
ment prophets  from  Isaiah  to 
Malachi  iu  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  German,  and  French ;  and 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  Syriac, 
Latin,  English,  German,and  French. 

A  Documentary  Biography  of 
William  Shaktpere,  ''our  erer- 
living  poet,"  appeared  in  the  Mir' 
mingham  Morning  New»ydpropo8  of 
the  birth-death  anniTersaiy,  from 
the  pen  of  Samuel  Keil. 

Moritx  Hartmann,  a  writer  well 
known  in  Germany  and  France  as  a 
poet  and  journalist,  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  18th  inst.  His  songs  and 
tales,  some  of  the  latter  of  which 
were  published  a  few  months  ago  in 


the  Sevue  des  Demx  Mondes,  are 
among  the  most  popular  productions 
of  contemporary  German  literature, 
and  his  political  writings  are  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  aon  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  ^  Scarlet 
Letter,"  &c.,  has  completed  a  work 
of  fiction.  The  hero  is  a  diTinity 
student  in  New  England,  but  before 
the  dSnoumnent  the  scene  is  changed 
to  Egypt. 

**  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Ire- 
land," by  Bev.  J.  O.  Hanlon,  in 
twelve  vols.,  is  a  proposed  addition 
to  our  biographical  stores. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Michael  Drayton  has  been  under- 
taken by  Bev.  Bichard  Hooper. 

Lieut.  F.  Mauhoe  (son  of  the  late 
F.  D.  Maurice)  has  gained  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  prixe  for  the  bctst 
Essay  on  *<  Tactics." 

Arthur  Palmer,  F.T.C.,  has  trans- 
lated "The  Epistles  of  Ovid,"  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  said,  into  English. 

J.  B.  Marsh  is  preparing,  for 
liberty's  sake,  a  defence  of  Bobert 
Ferguson,  an  ejected  Nonconformist. 

Ed.  About  is  editor  of  <'The 
nineteenth  Century." 

T.  S.  Barrett's  "New  Viaw  of 
Causation,"  of  which  a  review  ap- 
peared in  the  JBriiish  Controvert 
iialist,  Oct.,  1871  (pp.308-814),  has 
appeared  in  a  new  edition  with  the 
revised  title  as  "The  Philosophy  of 
Science— Cause  and  Effect." 

Klaus  Groth's  Lectures  on  Lesa- 
ing  and  his  times  are  likely  to  be 
published  as  they  were  delivered  at 
Oxford,  except  that  notes  will  be 
added. 

J.  D.  Mullens,  librarian,  Bir- 
mingham, has  issued  a  catalogtM  of 
the  Shakspere  Library  there,  which 
already  contains  4^000  toIs.  of 
Shaksperiana. 

The  ohair  occupied  by  Wm. 
Whewell,  John  Grote,  and  T.  D. 
Maurice,  has  been  bestowed  on 
Canon  T.B.  Birka,  author  of  *«  The 
Bible  and  Modem  Xhoaght,"  Ac 
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It  has,  unforttmately,  become  so  much  the  praotdce  to  regard 
a  preface  as  an  inflated  advertisement-like  estimate  of  the 
book  "which  it  is  meant  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
claiming  for  it  surpassing  worth  and  prime  importance,  that  there, 
is  perhaps  only  one  thing  in  literature  more  disagpreeable  than  the 
reading  of  a  preface — viz.,  the  writing  of  one. 

To  those  especially  who  have  devoted  the  whole  earnestness  and 
energies  of  heart  and  life  to  the  promotion  of  a  higher  purpose ; 
endnred  difficulties  and  incurred  responsibilities  in  the  eager 
endeavour  to  achieve  it ;  and  have  laid  the  vigorous  toil  of  the 
larger  half  of  their  existence  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their 
hope,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  zeal  in  desiring  to  do  something 
for  the  improvement  of  the  world,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  write  words 
which  appear  to  them  a  modest  statement  of  their  aims  and  efforts 
under  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
an  appraiser  seeking  to  heighten  the  financial  value  of  the  wares 
he  vends.  The  one  consuming  ambition  of  the  conductors  of  this 
magazine  has  been  to  culture  among  its  readers  the  firee  exercise 
of  reflective  thought,  and  to  secure  this  by  the  open,  impartial, 
and  controversial  discussion  of  every  question  which  has  interest 
for  the  human  soul.  That  capacity  which  seems  to  them  most 
manly  and  noble  is  independence  of  thought  within  the  due  limits 
of  right  reason  and  just  ethical  principles ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  this  they  have  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  facilitate  with  all 
the  power  that  in  them  lay,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
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were  placed.  Aspiring  to  be  Free-thinkers  in  the  large  and  liberal 
gense  of  claiming  the  liberty  to  exercise  reason,  within  its  own 
sphere,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  high  laws,  in  regard  to 
every  matter  of  importance  which  might  arise  in  life,  thought, 
statesmanship,  religion,  or  philosophy  ;  they  have  been  misunder- 
stood, if  not  maligned,  as  Free-thinkers  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  radicals  i^i  politics  and  sceptics  in  religion.  Kor  have  the 
evidences  adducible  in  the  thirty-six  volumes  which,  during  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  have  added  to  the  literature  of  culture 
availed  to  relieve  them  from  the  unreasoning  and  unreasonable 
aspersion  of  being  arrant  infidels  in  the  disguise  of  British  Con- 
troversialists. The  opening  of  but  one  volume  might  well  have 
sufficed  to  have  dispelled  the  hastily  taken  up  prejudice  arising 
from  a  name — a  name  most  innocent  in  itself,  as  implying  onljr  the 
balancing  of  arguments  one  against  another— but  uninquiringly 
supposed  to  signify  the  balancing  of  doubts  in  religion  and  inno- 
vations  in  politics  against  things  as  they  are  among  the  Churches 
and  in  the  State.  The  career  of  our  Serial  has  been  made  against 
this  current  of  prejudice ;  but  it  has  been  pursued  unflinchingly 
thus  far  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  speculative  faculties  of 
man,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  sacred  love  for  truth  above  all  else 
among  thinkers. 

After  enduring  calmly  for  twenty-one  years  the  passive  but  effec- 
tive suspicions  of  those  who  regard  all  Controversy  as  originating 
in  a  disposition  to  doubt  or  an  inclination  to  deny,  we  at  last  con- 
descended to  enter  into  explanations  of  our  purpose,  and  referred 
to  the  £EU2ts  of  the  history  of  this  literary  venture  in  proof  of  our 
averment  that  we  had  no  other  aim  except  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  and  no  other  interest  than  the  furtherance 
of  reasoned  truth.  This  epitome  of  our  past  labours,  of  our  pt-e- 
sent  designs,  with  a  few  remarks  on  our  future  intentions,  we 
circulated  widely  in  what  were  believed  to  be  the  most 
influential  channels  for  communicating  information,  for 
correct' ng     prejudice,      and      for      securing    the    encourage- 
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ment  and  co-operation  of  those  whose  divinely  appointed  duty 
it  is  to  "  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not ;  *'  whose  Master  is  made 
known  to  us  as  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  and  whose 
Grod  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  reverenced  by  us,  as  the 
God  of  truth.  The  results  have  been  all  but  inappreciable,  and 
we  still  find  the  leaders  of  Christian  society  holding  to  their 
old-fashioned  prejudice  against  this  serial.  Such  is  the  power  of 
unreason,  even  among  those  who  have  received  the  Scriptural 
command,  prove  "  all  things  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  " 

Close  upon  the  point  of  having  been  for  twenty-three  years 
"  spending  and  being  spent  '*  in  this  work,  the  interval  of  reflec- 
tion has  recurred  which  arises  always  with  the  need  for  determining 
on  the  efforts  to  be  made  on  a  new  year,  taking  into  account  the 
progress  made  in  the  year  that  is  ending.  On  looking  over  the 
volume  now  before  us — exposed  though  it  has  been  to  great  diffi-^ 
culties  in  the  way  of  its  being  brought  out — difficulties  arising 
from  the  engagements  in  public  life  which  thicken  upon  its  con- 
ductors ;  from  the  telling  of  the  tear  and  wear  of  toil  upon  the 
health  of  those  who  have  given  their  mind's  best  days  to  supply 
contributions;  from  the  scattering,  inevitable  in  the  process  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  change,  of  the  persons  most  interested 

in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work;  as  well  as  difficulties  of  a 
special    nature  afiecting  the  trade    on  which    the    production 

of  such   a  serial   depends : — we   see  mental   power,    cultivated 

thought,  and  argumentative  skill ;  suggestiveness  of  material  and 

originality  of  mind  sufficient  to  gratify  us  that  the  contributions 

which  display  them  have  been  entrusted  to  us ;  and  more  than 

enough  to  show  that,  as  an  agent  for  the  promotion  of  reflective 

thought,  self-culture,  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  Bntlsh 

ControverHalist  possesses  an  enduring  value,  and  that  the  present 

volume  is  not  altogether  unworthy  to  be  added  to  the  libraries 

where  its  predecessors  hold  a  place. 

Of  the  value,  interest,  and  ability  of  the  controversies  we  need 
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not  enlarge,  they  speak  for  themselyes ;  of  the  merits  of  the 
several  essays,  and  of  the  miscellaneous  departments,  persons  of 
the  highest  capacity  will  form  the  best  judgment ;  of  the  reviewer, 
not  a  few  may  assert  that  he  has  been  found  worthy  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  many  books  of  varied  worth ;  of  the  Home 
Tutor  and  the  Collegiate  Course  the  educative  suggestiveness  is 
pretty  considerable ;  and  the  leading  articles  hold  their  former 
high  place,  and  will — ^when  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  which  are 
due  to  one  pen  are  read,  as  the  contributions  of  successive  months 
following  almost  consecutively  one  after  another — perhaps,  here- 
after, be  more  highly  thought  of  than  even  now  they  are. 

Of  this  review  of  past  labours,  however,  enough.  A  word  now, 
and  but  one,  on  our  present  decision  regarding  the  future.  "  We 
seek  not  to  grow  great  by  other's  waning."  Admonished  bj  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  increase  of  personal  cares,  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  literature  of  thought,  the  demands  of  other 
duties  on  their  time  and  study,  and  the  calls  made  on  them  for 
the  undertaking  of  pressing  engagements  in  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness;— as  well  as  influenced  by  the  severe  though  interesting 
nature  of  the  competition  to  which  their  venture  is  exposed,  the 
Conductors — who  penned  the  earliest  pages  of  this  magazine  in 
concert — hereby,  with  some  sorrow,  though  with  the  same  unani- 
mity as  has  characterized  their  twenty-three  years'  collaboration, 
now  declare  their  labours,  as  regards  The  British  Controversialist ^ 
ended,  and  with  the  heart,  from  the  heart,  and  they  doubt  not  to 
the  heart,  now  bid  their  readers,  contributors,  and  friends,  all 
the  kind  and  kindly  disposed,  a  literary  Faaewell. 

'*  If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made." 
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I.— HOW  TO  PBEPAEE   FOB.  AND  HOW  TO  SUCCEED 

AT  THEM. 

EouciTioN  has  become  one  of  the  mightiest  interests  of  our  day. 
It  is  felt  that  not  only  personal  but  national  prosperity  depends 
upon  its  acquirement  and  diffusion.  Every  earnest  spirit  has  been 
stirred  to  consider  its  claims  and  to  aid  in  its  progress.  At  last  the 
urgency  of  necessity  has  conquered  the  suspicions  of  parties  and  the 
contentions  of  sects,  the  stolidity  of  selfishness  and  the  stupidity  of 
*'  the  let-alone  system  ; "  and  we  have  become  alive  to  the  reality  of 
the  fact  that  man  is  only  really  what  he  should  be  when  he  is 
educated.  Ignorance  is  not  a  normal  human  condition,  but  a  de- 
graded and  depraved  state  of  existence,  quite  alien  to  the  utility,  the 
worth,  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  The  manliness  of  man  only 
comes  out  as  it  ought  when  that  which  is  most  within  him  and  U 
himself — the  spirit — is  brought  into  manifest  activity,  overmaster- 
ing the  body,  and  making  it  the  subject  of  that  intellectual  dominion 
which  the  soul  should  justly  hold  in  the  double-natured  being — 
man. 

The  words  of  Michael  Faraday  seem  to  us  fall  of  the  very  essence 
of  true  wisdom  in  regard  to  the  nature,  necessity,  and  purpose 
of  educative  exertion : — **  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  Man, 
with  a  mind  so  wonderful  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
elsewhere  in  the  known  creation,  should  leave  it  to  run  wild  in 
respect  of  its  highest  elements  and  qualities.  He  has  a  power  of 
comparison  and  judgment,  by  which  his  final  resolves,  and  all  those 
acts  of  his  material  system  which  distinguish  him  from  the  brutes, 
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are  guided  :  shall  he  omit  to  educate  and  improve  them  whea 
education  can  do  so  much  ?  Is  it  towards  the  very  principles  and 
privileges  that  distinguish  him  above  other  creatures  he  should  feel 
indifference  ?  Because  the  education  is  iutemal,  it  is  not  the  less 
needful ;  nor  is  it  more  the  duty  of  a  man  that  he  should  cause  his 
child  to  be  taught  than  that  he  should  teach  himself.  Indolence 
may  tempt  him  to  neglect  the  self-examination  and  experience  which 
form  his  school,  and  weariness  may  induce  the  evasion  of  the  neces- 
sary practices ;  but  surely  a  thought  of  the  prize  should  suffice  to 
stimulate  him  to  the  requisite  exertion :  and  to  those  who  reflect 
upon  the  many  hours  and  days,  devoted  by  a  lover  of  sweet  sounds, 
to  gain  a  moderate  facility  upon  a  mere  mechanical  instrument, 
it  ought  to  bring  a  correcting  blush  of  shame,  if  they  feel  convicted 
of  neglecting  the  beautiful  living  instrument  wherein  play  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind."* 

Knowledge  has  been  variously  classified,  as  consideration  has  been 
given  (1)  to  its  90urce9^  (2)  to  its  purpose,  (3)  to  its  objecU. 

1.  The  4ouroes  of  knowledge  are — 1,  Perception  (including  Sen* 
sation^  Conception  and  Memory — as  remembrance) ;  and  2,  Ri^ec- 
iion  (including  Memory,  as  recollection)  yielding  conceptions, 
Beasoning,  and  Methodieation. 

2.  The  purposes  of  knowledge  are  either — 1,  Speculative  or  satis- 
factory, in  greater  or  less  measure,  to  the  curiosity  of  the  mind  ;  or, 
2,  Utilitarian,  that  is,  capable  of  being  of  advantage  to  man. 

8.  The  objects  of  knowledge  are  Truths,  Personal  or  (egoistic), 
having  their  matter  supplied  in  Man's  nature  as  Metaphysics, 
Mathematics,  logic,  &c. ;  2,  Relative  (non -egoistic),  having  their 
matter  supplied  by  other  considerations  than  those  included  in 
man's  personal  being  as  (a)  substance,  yielding  Physics  in  all  their 
modes ;  {b)  life,  giving  the  physiological  sciences ;  and  (c)  man,  as 
a  substantive  being  leading  to  the  moral  and  social  sciences,  and 
circling  thence  towards  the  metaphysical  again  in  that  combination 
of  personal  and  social  culture  which  constitutes  education,  the  out- 
leading  and  development  of  man  alike  in  his  animal  and  his  intel- 
lectual life,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  securing,  not  only  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  but  of  invigorating  the  mind  to  self- 
mastery.  The  best  inducement  to  self-mastery  is  to  know  that  we 
are  observed,  and  shall  be  tested — that  trial  is  before  us  to  prove 
our  worth. 

Emulation  is  a  powerful  motive  to  diligence.   It  is  that  which — 

"  The  dear  spirit  doth  raise  * 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

*  "  On  the  Edocation  of  the  Judgment :  '*  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  Givat  Britain. 
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Emulation  is  intensified  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  numbers. 
When  many  compete  along  with  us,  we  are  ardent  to  stand  fair  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  contend  for  the  palm— or  the  pass  ;  sym- 
pathy excites  our  nobler  emotions,  and  a  sense  of  the  discredit 
inevitable  on  evidence  of  incompetence  spurs  to  care  and  industry. 
Competitive  energy  is  also  aroused  by  publicity.  We  wish  to  be 
held  as  the  possessors  of  equal  talent,  the  acknowledged  and 
attested  exhibitors  of  as  much  industry  and  skill  as  our  compeers  ; 
and  the  publicity  given  to  the  results  of  examinations,  in  general, 
fully  excites  this  love  of  distinction  or  fear  of  inferiority.  The 
conditions,  too,  of  examinations  have,  as  far  as  possible,  a  reassuring 
effect  upon  the  mind.  The  great  aim  is  to  put  the  whole  body  of 
competitors,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  the  same  level,  to  bring  them 
to  a  co-equality  of  opportunity.  When  this  is  secured,  the  result 
depends  on  the  prudence  exercised  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired ;  the  promptitude  in  deciding,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  execution  of  what  we  undertake;  and  the 
amount,  reality,  formal  certitude,  and  methodical  arrangement  of 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired,  and  therefore  in  the  long 
run  on  the  care  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  the  attainment 
of  culture  and  information. 

The  adequate  acquisition  of  knowledge  implies  at  least  these 
three  characteristics: — (1)  that  the  knowledge  is  understood;  (2) 
that  it  is  remembered;  (3)  that  it  is  able  to  be  reproduced  in  an 
applied  form.  Thoroughness  of  learning  demands  all  these,  and  is 
proved  only  by  the  tested  evidence  given  that  these  three  qualities 
belong  to  the  knowledge  professed  to  be  possessed.  Knowledge,  to 
be  useful  in  its  effects,  and  especially  to  be  influential  on  the 
character,  must,  above  all  things,  be  accurate.  That  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  being  knowledge  at  all.  It  is  in  this  sense 
only — referring  to  the  depth  of  culture,  and  deprecating  a  shallow 
width  of  it — that  there  is  any  truth  in  Pope's  famous  dictum, — 

*'  A  lUile  leAmiog  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  ditep  oit  taste  n«t  the  Pierian  spring." 

Correctness  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  attainable  only  by  much 
study  and  severe  attention.  Watchfulness,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance are  the  requisites  for  attaining  certainty  of  knowledge  and 
accuracy  in  study.  True  knowledge  is  not  a  floating  mark,  a  sort 
of  general  aptitude  at  guessing,  or  a  randomness  of  dashing  at  the 
first  and  most  plausible  statement,  remark,  or  reply.  The  most 
diflicult  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  intellectual  acquirements 
is  that  of  accuracy.     If  we  desire — 

*<ThemiDd  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel," 
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we  must  80  labour  as  to  produce  at  once  and  with  care  the  exact 
effect  which  we  wish  to  have  it  retain  in  permanency  and  display 
constantly.  Sure  knowledge  we  must  have,  however  little  it  may 
be;  extensive  knowledge  we  should  seek  and  endeavour  after, 
always  provided  we  make  a  point  of  its  certainty.  Otherwise  to 
divide  the  attention  is  to  distract  the  mind's  faculties,  and  to 
perplex  their  results.  It  is  a  common  error  of  students  to  be  im- 
patient of  repetitions  and  revisals,  to  be  eager  to  make  new  acqui- 
sitions without  due  regard  to  the  retention  and  mastery  of  the  old. 
They  hiury  to  attain,  and  fail  to  retain ;  they  do  not  perfect  their 
power  by  practice,  by  distinct,  sustained,  conscious  revolution  of  all 
thought  in  the  intellect,  until  it  lies  explicitly  before  the  mind,  and 
all  that  is  implied  in  it  is  noted.  Thus  alone  do  we  gain  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  essential  and  what  accessorial.  This  observation  brings 
us  back  to  the  statement  made  at  the  opening  of  this  paragraph — 
that  the  prime  characteristic  of  knowledge  is,  that  it  is  understood. 

This  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  paralogism ; — for  to  know  is 
usually  defined  as  to  understand  or  comprehend.  To  know  signi6es 
to  have  clear  and  certain  perceptions,  to  possess,  either  intuitively, 
observatively,  or  discursively,  a  true  acquaintance  with  facts  as  they 
really  are.  And  thence  knowledge  is,  as  Locke  says,  "  the  highest 
degree  of  the  speculative  faculties,  as  it  consists  in  the  perception 
of  the  truth  of  affirmative  or  negative  propositions."  To  understand 
is  to  apprehend  and  comprehend  according  to  certain  forms,  ideas, 
or  rules  which  are  regarded  as  explanatory  and  ultimate.  We  may 
know  many  things — facts,  for  instance,  which  we  do  not  understand; 
and  we  may  understand  many  things — arguments  of  a  seemingly 
fallacious  nature,  for  example — which  we  do  not  know.  The  imder- 
standing  is  the  facidty  of  applying  principles  to  the  arrangement  of 
facts  in  a  comprehensible  form ;  the  knowing  faculties  receive  what 
they  perceive,  whether  the  things  so  known  are  understood  or  not. 
Knowledge  is  the  residt  of  experience,  understanding  of  reflection, 
and  wisdom  of  right  reasoning  on  well  ascertained  facts.  Perfected 
knowledge  is,  however,  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  knowing 
faculties  on.  the  data  of  experience  through  the  data  of  intelligence 
and  has  certainty  or  truth  as  its  outcome. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  adequate  acquisition  of  knowledge  we 
should  endeavour  to  discover — what  we  ought  to  observe — how  we 
ought  to  observe — and  in  what  way  the  data  of  observation  may  be 
reduced  to  system  in  our  minds  so  as  to  be  reproducible  on  demand 
intentional  or  occasional.  Occasion  asks  our  reproduction  of  know, 
ledge  when  circumstances  call  for  its  use ;  intention  requires  us  to 
reproduce  knowledge  when  it  tests  by  selected  means  our  capacity 
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to  reproduce  knowledge  on  demand  of  occasion  by  examination ; 

thus — 

*'  The  wise  new  wisdom  on  the  wise  bestow. 
While  the  lone  thinker's  thoughts  oome  slight  and  slow." 

Profitable  study  is  that  which  compels  us  to  think — to  think 
intensely,  cogently,  and  thoroughly,  with  a  due  knowledge  and 
recognisably  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  significance  and  subor- 
dination of  the  details  involved.  Such  study  is  pursued  with  the 
resolved  intent  of  fully  understanding  and  properly  remembering 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  knowledge  sought.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
our  knowledge  an  intellectual  possession — a  possession  of  both  an 
intrinsic  and  an  exchangeable  value.  If  occasionally  it  shows  that 
soine,  who  have  professed  to  be  intellectually  wealthy,  have  been 
trading  on  accommodation  bills,  it  more  frequently  gives  opportunity 
of  proving  the  reality  of  that  mental  riches  which  has  made  but 
little  show ;  and  "  the  good  which  it  certainly  ensures  greatly 
surpasses  the  evils  which  it  may  accidentally  occasion."  Exami- 
nation not  only  encourages  the  exhibition  but  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  .  It  stimulates  and  excites  to  the  energetic  employment 
of  talent,  and  so  to  the  increase  and  development  of  a  student's 
qualifications,  fitness  and  usefulness.  It  reacts  against  the  inertion 
to  which  many  are  prone,  and  by  giving  a  value  to  exertion  t 
makes  its  possession  more  marked,  more  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
more  certainly  known  to  be  at  the  command  of  those  who  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  it. 

Examen  signifies  the  tongue  or  needle  of  a  pair  of  scales,  the 
index  of  fulness  or  deficiency  of  w^eight,  the  test  of  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency  in  relation  to  a  fixed  standard.  The  term  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Virgil's  "iEneid,"  xiL,  725, — 

"Jupiter  ipse  duas  equato  examine  lances 
Sustinet,  et  fata  iraponit  diversa  duorum  ;*' 

thus  versified  in  English  by  the  late  Professor  John  Connington : — 

••  Great  Jove,  with  steadfast  hand,  on  high 
His  balance  poises  in  the  sky, 
Lays  in  ira  scale  each  rifal's  fate, 
And  nicely  ponders  weight  with  weight.** 

The  word  bears  the  same  signification  in  the  Theodosian  Code ;  but 
it  passes  from  this  literal  to  the  figurative  sense  of  the  careful  and 
accurate  consideration  of  a  subject;  a  rigid  scrutiny  and  strict 
investigation  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  truth  or  the  real  state 
of  matters ;  and  hence  an  inquiry  into  the  acquisitions  and  attain- 
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ments  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  certain  studies,  to  discover 
whether  they  have  made  due  improvement,  or  have  gained  a  sufficing 
mastery  of  the  contents,  relations,  and  bearing  of  the  matter  and 
method  of  the  knowledge  on  which  the  mind  has  been  or  ought  to 
have  been  employed.  In  this  signification  of  a  poising  or  weighing 
of  the  tests  used  to  discover  the  qualifications  of  students,  applicants 
for  office,  &c.,  it  gives  the  root  of  the  technical  term  examination, 
that  testing  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  given  of  fitness  or  proficiency 
which  is  employed  to  ascertain  its  reality,  extent,  and  worth. 

In  this  form  the  older  universities  employ  examination  not  only  as 
a  final  test  of  progress  and  proficiency,  but  as  a  potent  agent  in  the 
promotion  and  stimulation  of  the  studies  pursued  within  their  walls ; 
and  the  London  University  is  founded  for  the  very  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining, by  means  of  examination,  the  persons  who  have  acquired 
proficiency  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  course  of  education  ;  and  of  rewarding 
them  by  such  academical  degrees  and  certificates  of  proficiency  as 
evidence  of  their  respective  attainments,  and  marks  of  honour 
proportioned  thereunto,  as  may  incline  them  to  persevere  in  these 
their  laudable  pursuits,  and  may  encourage  others  to  follow  their 
example  and  emulate  their  efforts.  The  beneficial  effect  of  exami- 
nation on  the  preparation  of  knowledge  led  to  the  idea  that  if  there 
could  be  added  thereto  not  only  credit  and  honour,  but  reward  and 
promotion  in  professional  or  active  life,  a  large  amount  of  activity 
would  be  called  out  and  a  good  means  of  exciting  interest  in  tha 
pursuit  of  study  would  be  brought  effectively  into  influential  power ; 
hence  prizes  were  instituted,  exhibitions  were  allotted,  and 
endeavours  were  made  to  make  degrees  when  attained  valuable  by 
the  privileges  they  conferred  and  the  advantages  they  brought. 

Examination  brings  to  the  test  not  only  the  knowledge  we  fancy 
we  have,  but  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  our  own  minds.  It  puts  us  on 
trial  as  to  our  tact  to  decide  and  do,  our  confidence  to  determine 
and  arrange,  the  pliability  of  our  constructive  faculties,  and  the 
presence  of  mind  we  possess  and  show.  It  gives  discipline  an 
object,  and  makes  the  most  arduous  toil  pleasant  by  placing  it  in 
the  light  of  hope.  It  conduces  to  the  attainment  of  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  not  unfrequently  encourages  to  the  acquirement 
of  that  plenitude  of  knowledge  which  gives  positive  value  to  the 
endowments  of  roan ;  and  it  promotes  that  self-inquisition  which 
enables  one  to  determine  between  the  real  and  the  contingent  in  his 
knowledge.  It  braces  to  diligence,  and  makes  application  less  irksome 
by  the  supplying  of  an  object  distinctly  before  the  mind  to  be 
attained.  It  drills  thought  to  leisurely  survey,  careful  exercise 
of  its  power,  habitual  revisingness  and  lively  remembrance  of  what 
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we  have  learned,  and  so  puts  under  thorough  command  the  faculties 
we  have  been  eraployinff. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  supplied,  in  a  foot-note  to  one  of  his 
discussions  on  Philosophy,  **  a  very  compendious  abridgment  of 
what  Melancthon  said  in  praise  of  examinations ;"  and  as  these 
have  been  endorsed  by  so  great  a  thinker,  we  may,  not  without  use, 
present  a  few  sentences  from  that  rSsumS : — 

**  Examination  whets  the  desire  of  learning;,  it  enhances  the  solicitude  of 
study,  while  it  animates  the  attention  to  whatever  is  taught.  Krc^ry  student 
ia  alarmed  le*t  aught  should  escape  him  which  it  behoves  him  to  observe. 
This  anxiety  incites  him  aliio  to  canvajs  everything  with  accuracy.  .  .  . 
In  this  fear  is  found  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  labour  of  learning ; 
without  it,  study  subsides  into  a  cold,  sleepy,  lifeless  formality.  What  we 
have  only  heard  or  read  come  to  us  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  and  like 
the  sliadows  of  a  dream  depart ;  but  all  that  we  elaborate  for  ourselves 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  possessions.  But  this  elaboration 
is  forced  upon  us  by  examination ;  examination,  therefore,  may  be  called 
the  hfe  of  studies,  without  which  reading,  and  even  meditation,  is  dead. 
.  .  .  Examination  likewise  fosters  facility  of  expression,  counteracts 
perturbation  and  confusion,  inures  to  coolness  and  promptitude  of  thought. 
•  .  .  llothing  is  more  hurf^ul,  as  notliing  is  more  common,  than  Tague 
and  tumultuary  reading,  which  inflates  with  the  persuasion,  without  con- 
ferring the  reality,  of  erudition.  Wherefore,  if  examination  brought  no 
other  advantage  than  that  it  counteracts  the  two  greatest  pests  of  education, 
found,  indeed,  usually  combined,  tloih^  to  wit,  snd  afro^asee, — for  this 
nesou  alone  should  examination  be  cherished.  .  .  .  Against  sloth 
there  is  no  goad  sharper  or  more  efficacious  than  examination  ;  and  as  to 
arrogance,  examination  is  the  very  school  of  humility  and  improvement." 

The  idea  of  giving  a  practical  form  to  governmental  action  in  the 
state  of  the  Education  question,  under  the  impulse  communicated 
to  it  by  the  establishment  of  the  Public  School  Association  in 
Lancashire,  produced  many  thoughtful  treatises.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  pregnant  was  one  issued  by  Rev.  James  Booth, 
a  graduate  in  honours  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  now  Rector  of 
Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Buckingham- 
shire, entitled  "  Examination  the  Province  of  the  State,  or  the  Out- 
lines of  a  Practical  System  for  the  Extension  of  National  Education,** 
1847.  It  did  not  produce  any  immediate  effect  on  (jovernment, 
but  the  principle  of  making  attested  knowledge  the  pass  to  appoint- 
ments attracted  the  attention  of  many  large  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  took  up  the  matter  and  prosecuted 
it  to  a  successful  result  thus  far  that  a  number  of  these  employers 
agreed  to  give  a  preference  to  those  who  could  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  having  successfully  passed  an  examination  before  those  who» 
were  entrusted  with  the  working  out  of  this  scheme  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.     The  success  of  this  experiment  emboldened  the  advocates^ 
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of  examinations  to  exert  all  their  influence  upon  the  Grovemment  to 
abolish  the  nomination  system  prevalent  in  the  Civil  Service  Depart- 
ments, and  to  adopt  in  a  shape  more  or  less  modified  the  principle 
of  Competitive  Examinations.  In  1 85  3  a  Commission  was  appointed . 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  They  strongly  recommended  the 
introduction  of  that  system,  and  in  1855  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  and  their  duties  defined  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  Various  changes  and  improvements  have  been  successively 
adopted  by  these  Commissioners  in  conjunction  with  the  Heads  of 
the  several  departments,  and  the  system  is  not  only  consolidated, 
but  is  being  largely  developed. 

The  principle  of  Competitive  Examination  is  now  incorporated 
into  our  educational  life.  It  has  long  been  an  effective  agent  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  students  in  university  and  scholastic  life ; 
and  pretty  successful  endeavours  have  been  made  16  employ  it  so  as 
to  aid  in  the  elevation  and  extension  of  middle-class  instruction  and 
training,  by  its  adoption  in  the  bestowal  of  Government  appoint- 
ments, in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  may  be  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  educational  advantages,  which  are  the  ''open 
sesame  "  to  the  Civil  Service,  to  professional  life,  and  to  commercial 
success.  Competitive  Examinations  are  now  in  full  working  order 
in  all  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  Customs,  Excise,  Audit 
Office,  Post  Office,  the  Admiralty,  War  and  Indian  Offices  arc  all 
guarded  at  their  entrances  by  preliminary  and  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  examiners  are  duly  and  officially  installed  in  office  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  open  competition  system 
now  in  vogue  for  filling  up  the  working  staff  of  the  public  service. 
The  necessities  of  the  times  are  such  that  the  competition  for 
appointments  in  the  service  of  the  country  is  very  intense,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  service  are  of  such  a  growing  nature  that  the 
amount  of  information  to  be  acquired,  and  the  mastery  over  one's 
own  powers  which  needs  to  be  gained,  demands  serious  resolution, 
persistent  industry,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods 
of  study,  as  weU  as  the  most  thorough  and  reliable  sources  of 
knowledge. 

Examination  has  the  effect  of  bracing  up  the  mind  to  the  exercise 
of  a  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  to  a  more  persistent  culture  of  the 
faculties.  It  brings  before  us  the  need  for  concentration  of  effort, 
for  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  for  the  methodic  pursuit  of  study, 
for  the  diligent  collection,  classification,  and  propriety  of  information ; 
it  stimulates  the  natural  desire  to  appear  well  before  others,  to  acquit 
one's  self  so  as  to  secure  our  own  esteem,  and  to  excel  in  the  compe- 
tition into  which  it  brings  us ;  it  not  only  calls  out  all  the  social 
qualities  into  coactive  influence,  but  it  brings  to  bear  upon  our 
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exertions  all  the  higher  and  nobler  self-regarding  qualities,  and  all 
the  finer  touches  of  sympathy.  Besides,  it  demands  from  us  the 
certain  proof  that  our  knowledge  is  not  imaginary,  an  airy  nothing 
'  to  which  we  cannot  give  a  local  habitation  &nd  a  name,  fiefore  we 
can  be  fit  for  being  examined  we  must  have  made  sure  that  we  can 
not  only  revolve  but  evolve  our  thoughts,  bring  the  implicit  and 
inlying  acquisitions  of  the  mind  into  explicit  perceptibility  and 
presentativeness ;  reduce  the  confused  into  the  distinct,  and  the 
vague  into  the  organic.  Whatever  we  may  suppose  we  hold  in 
"  cloudland — ^glorious  land"  it  makes  us  test  and  try,  so  that  we  may 
avoid  the  folly,  before  others  at  least,  of  endeayouring  to  construct 
a  marble  statue  out  of  a  vaporous  cloud.  As  regards  that,  exami- 
nation is  a  cloud-compeller. , 

There  is  a  foolish  idea  afioat  in  the  public  mind  that  examinations 
are  not  of  much  consequence.  When  thus  lightly  thought  of,  and 
not  fully,  fairly,  honestly  carried  out,  examination  degenerates  into 
exam;  and  preparation  for  it,  instead  of  being  thorough  and 
straightforward,  loving  and  earnest,  degenerates  into  that  pest  of 
sciolism  and  test  of  fools  cram.  This  false  and  perverse  idea  of  this 
matter  has  been  made  rather  prevalent  of  late,  and  in  fact  has  reduce 
itself  into  this  saying, — "  For  exam  youVe  but  to  cram ;  "  and  the 
idea  has  been  further  concreted  into  a  rhyme  for  the  time,  thus : — 

**  No  one  an  ezam  nee^  ever  approach 
Unless  he  is  up  to — What's  driving  the  coach." 

If  we  thus  regard  examinption  as  a  sham,  we  are  too  likely  to 
attempt  to  make  our  preparation  for  it  an  equally  unreal  thing ; 
and  if  we  put  our  trust  in  ''a  coach,"  we  are  equally  likely  to  bse 
trust  in  ourselves,  and  so  to  be  in  the  most  unfit  of  all  states  for 
going  to  an  examination — a  state  of  conscious  incompetence. 

Examination  is  not  an  end  in  itself :  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
Examinations  are  not  made  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  study  they  evoke.  Examinations  are  instituted,  not  so  much 
that  we  should  pass  them,  as  that  we  should  be  stimulated  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  should  enable  us  to  pass.  Study  is 
only  valuable  as  it  sets  us  to  select  and  make  our  own  those  mate* 
rials  of  knowledge  which  shall  improve  our  natures  and  enlarge  our 
usefulness ;  and  examination  is  only  useful  in  so  far  as  it  determines 
the  intellect  to  more  vigorous  energy,  more  persevering  effort,  more 
concentrated  thoughtfulness  and  greater  accuracy  of  preparation, — 
in  short,  as  it  makes  us  develop  our  nature  in  a  fuller,  larger,  and 
more  exact  measure. 

Success  in  examination,  of  course,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  pre« 
paring  for  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  sure  that  wc  have  the 
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acquisitions  wliich  by  our  appearance  at  one  we  profess  to  haye. 
This  again  is  best  done  by  gaining:  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  the  amount  necessary,  and  the  application 
to  be  made  of  it.  Every  true  economy  in  study  may  be  justifiably 
employed  in  preparation,  and  every  possible  mnemonic  which  is  of 
permanent  utility  may  be  fairly  made  use  of,  but  mere  cram  and 
temporary  expedients  are  carefully  to  be  eschewed.  Due  and  true 
preparation  requires  that  the  matter  of  the  examination  shall  be 
realized ;  all  the  elements  involved  in  it  ascertained,  and  the  studies 
by  which  these  are  explained  and  mac* e  practically  possible  earnestly 
pursued.  Every  study  has  its  proper  method,  the  elements  of  all 
studies  are  related,  and  every  proper  examicdtion  keeps  in  view  the 
applications  likely  to  be  required  of  the  knowledge  regarding  the 
possession  of  which  inquisition  is  made. 

There  are  of  course  a  few  general  observations  on  attaining  sue* 
cess  in  examinations  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  common- 
places, but  yet  are  such  as  we  cannot  properly.leave  unsaid.  Such  arc 
the  observations  on  the  necessity  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  value  of  time,  and  determining  on  the  need  for  effort ;  of  ob- 
serving carefully  what  each  study  is  concerned  with  and  reflecting 
appropriately  upon  it ;  of  analyzing  accurately  and  exercising  the 
memory  to  the  best  effect ;  of  noticing  one*s  own  defects  and  of 
striving  to  gain  the  mastery  over  them ;  of  maturing  by  diligent 
thought  all  one's  acquisitions ;  and  by  revising  frequently  to  secure 
readiness  and  thoroughness.  In  study  let  depth  and  intensity 
be  aimed  at;  in  practice  readiness,  steadiness,  and  activity  or 
smartness. 

These  we  hope  our  readers  will  regard  as  said,  while  we  direct 
their  attention  to  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  special  sort. 

One  or  two  of  these  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  overrule  all 
studies  and  require  attention  in  each. 

1.  Every  study  is  founded  on  certain  matters  which  either  are 
or  are  assumed  vafacls.  In  every  study,  as  in  trigonometry,  it  is 
requisite  first  of  all  to  lay  down  a  base.  The  base  of  every  study 
is  the  series  of  facts  on  which  it  treats,  which  it  explains,  which  it 
enables  the  student  to  manipulate,  to  build  up  iuto  truth  or  to 
arrange  as  classified  and  accepted  facts  upheld  and  fixed  by  the 
principles  which  interpenetrate  and  interpret  them. 

2.  Every  study  has  an  oOject  which  it  seeks  to  know,  or  an  (dm 
which  it  endeavours  to  accomplish.  This  dominates  in  the  detaib 
and  in  the  whole.  This  we  require  to  comprehend,  to  see  clearly 
in  order  that  we  may  seek  to  attain  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
hit  a  mark  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of,  or  that  we  have  not 
had  properly  set  before  us,  neither  can  we  become  proficients  in  any 
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study,  be  intelligent  in  the  nse  of  its  methods,  or  able  to  elaborate 
its  problems,  unless  we  know  its  aim,  attend  to  its  purport,  and 
observe  its  object. 

3.  In  every  study  the  tmths  which  it  contains  are  united  in  such 
a  way  as  to'make  the  transition  from  point  to  point  easy  if  the  law 
of  its  development  and  the  method  it  follows  is  rightly  apprehended 
— ^fact  follows  fact,  truth  is  superimposed  on  truth,  principle  de- 
pends on  principle,  and  rules  result  from  conditions  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  we  learn  aright  the  plan  of  progress  studies  are  easy,  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  the  sciences  teach  is  simplified.  Hence 
it  is  important  to  know  the  several  studies  we  pursue  in  their  proper 
method,  form,  and  functional  developments. 

4.  Not  only  are  all  special  topics  of  study  really  connected,  but 
all  the  special  portions  of  each  study  are  strictly  continuous  if  we 
observe  them  closely  and  study  them  aright.  The  facts,  principles, 
or  rules  of  knowledge  or  of  art  are  not  isolated  but  linked  together 
in  related  order,  and  form  in  reality  a  chain  of  sequences  which 
follow  one  after  another  from  the  first  fact  of  the  study  to  the  highest 
truth  it  raises  the  soul  to.  It  ought  to  be  the  earnest  endeavour 
of  every  student  to  trace  this  law  of  connectedness  in  all  that  he 
leoms,  and  to  hold  in  concord  and  oneness  the  entire  amount  of  his 
knowledge. 

6.  Every  true  series  is  a  gradual  and  progressive  accession  of 
units  mutually  dependent, — 

'*  Ab  in  a  wheel  all  sinks  to  zeaaoend.*' 

Organization  and  arrangement  depend  upon  the  due  gradation  of 
each  element  or  part,  and  the  whole  is  made  up  of  the  several  por- 
tions combined  in  their  most  natural  manner.  This  gradation  of 
things  gives  rise  to  the  two  philosophical  operations — analysis  and 
^nthesis — the  former  of  which  recognises  the  parts  and  the  latter 
their  combination,  and  by  these  means  we  particularize  and  gene- 
ralize. The  observation  of  the  discordia  cmicors—^ioncoTdi  in  discord 
curiously  blent — ^in  studies  each  portion  of  which  is  to  be  acquired 
separately,  and  yet  must  be  perfected  into  a  unity  and  a  whole,  not 
omy  gives  interest  to  study,  but  simplifies  its  processes.  We  ought 
not  only  to  take  the  facts  or  principles  of  any  study  singly  and 
apart,  but  we  should  notice  their  relations  and  gradations,  how 
they  connect,  arrange,  and  organize  themselves  into  a  constituent 
whole,  closely  articulated  and  fitly  joined  together^  Unless  we  do 
this,— 

*'  Wide  yawns  the  gap-^oonnection  is  no  more ; 
CMecked  Beaaon  halts ;  her  next  stop  wants  support ; 
StriTiog  to  oliznb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheme. 
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6.  The  just  proportiontf  and  importance  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
study  should  be  attended  to.  Likings  and  dislikings  are  of  great 
power  among  men,  but  in  the  student  they  should  be  controlled  and 
overruled  by  reason.  Trustworthy  knowledge  cannot  be  attained 
if  we  follow  the  bent  only  of  our  inclinations.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
chief  use  of  a  course  of  study  is  to  destroy,  by  principle,  the  par- 
tiality of  option  men  display  in  their  intellectual  pursuits.  Study 
is  intended  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  balanced  state — to  steady  the 
mind  in  its  exertions  and  fix  it  to  dutiful  endeavour.  To  be  thorough 
in  our  studies  we  must  look  at  all  portions  in  an  honest  and  im- 
partial way,  and  give  such  diligence  to  each  as  each  demands. 

7.  Our  mistakes  and  their  causes  or  reasons  require  minute 
attention,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  as  auxiliaries  in  intellectual 
culture  and  adequate  preparation.  Not  only  ought  our  liability  to 
make  mistakes  to  incite  us  to  circumspection  and  caution  in  forming 
our  own  judgment  or  in  accepting  the  judgment^ — unless  reasonably 
supported — of  others ;  it  should  also  be  made  effective  in  calling 
our  attention  to  the  difficulties  we  find  in  a  given  subject,  so  as  to 
induce  us  to  give  greater  care  to  those  portions — in  directing  our 
minds  to  the  prevalent  weaknesses  of  our  own  mental  character,  so 
as  to  lead  us  to  watchfulness  of  endeavour  to  avoid  them — and  in 
showing  where  we  used  safeguards  and  bulwarks  thrown  up  for 
self-protection  against  failure.  Instead,  therefore,  of  doing  as  too 
many  strive  to  do,  setting  our  minds  to  forget  or  excuse  our  mis- 
takes as  swiftly  as  possible,  we  should  note  them  well,  examine  into 
their  causes,  and  seek  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  them,  and  then 
direct  as  much  time,  attention,  and  care  as  we  can  to  acquire  the 
information  in  which  we  Are  defective,  the  habits  we  have  hitherto 
failed  to  culture,  and  the  power  to  overcome  the  partialness  of  in- 
tellect in  which  our  liability  to  mistakes  originates.  Our  mistakes 
give  indications  of  those  portions  of  our  nature  which  are  inefficient, 
or  of  those  portions  of  knowledge  with  which  we  have  neglected  to 
familiarize  ourselves. 

8.  Every  obstacle  we  meet,  or  difficulty  we  encounter,  ought  to  be 
sedulously  overcome.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  people  who  are 
self-indulgent,  whenever  they  try  and  foil,  to  cry  out,  "  I  hate  such 
and  such  a  study — I  can  never  make  anything  of  it — I  nevc"  had 
any  taste  for  it."  This,  which  is  intended  for  excuse,  is  really  con- 
demnation. It  indicates  unconquered  weakness,  shows  defect  of 
nature,  implies  pliancy  of  will  and  readiness  to  indulge  one's  self.  It 
is  dangerous  to  succumb  to  obstacles  and  to  allow  difficulties  to 
deter.  True  bravery  conquers,  and  persistent  patience  overcomes. 
To  the  inert  everything  implying  effort  is  an  annoyance,  and  in  the 
precise  proportion  as  we  admit  difficulty  as  a  reason  for  yielding,  we 
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consent  to  our  own  defeat  and  disaster.  Obstacle  should  be  met  by 
stabbom  obstinacy,  a  resolve  not  to  be  vanquished,  and  should  not 
be  crouched  to  in  cowardice  of  spirit.  If  we  wish  to  perfect  our 
nature,  that  is  to  be  done  not  by  pursuing  our  tastes  and  indulging 
our  inclinations,  but  by  a  robust  and  strenuous  management  of  all 
our  powers  to  overcome  all  we  must,  and  to  overtake  all  we  should. 
Even  when  we  have  done  our  best,  "  much  remains  to  conquer  still ;  ** 
and  a  firm  resolvedness  is  the  best  bent  of  mind  we  can  present  to 
obstacles,  difficulties,  and  hard  questions.  Difficulties  shrink  when 
faced. 

9.  Studies  should  be  concurrent.  Sameness  tires,  variety  de- 
lights ;  constant  exercise  of  one  power  or  faculty  exhausts ;  inter- 
mission is  restorative  rest.  The  mind  requires  change,  and  the 
change  necessary  is  wiseliest  sought  and  most  easily  found  in  con- 
current study;  in  taking  up  one  study  after  another  in  graded 
sequence,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  relative  order.  Thus  we 
exchange  the  strain  of  thought  from  one  faculty  to  another,  and 
bring  into  activity  the  upstored  energy  of  each  different  capacity. 
By  a  well-arranged  division  of  labour  among  the  faculties,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  industrious  effort  can  be  made  with  beneficial 
resxdts  than  by  holding  on  in  slow  succession  at  the  same  study 
constantly.  The  concurrence  ought,  however,  to  be  intelligently 
fixed,  and  each  should  be  kept  in  hand  under  perfect  mastery  and 
control. 

10.  Studies  ought  to  be  employed  to  illustrate  and  aid  each 
other.  Analogy  is  a  great  help  to  the  comprehension  of  different 
truths ;  and  not  unfrequently  memory,  judgment,  and  even  reason- 
ing, may  gain  advantage  from  using  with  judiciousness  the  facts, 
principles,  or  results  of  one  study  to  illustrate  another.  The  alter- 
nate passage  of  thought  from  one  study  to  another  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  this  twofold  use  of  observation  and  meditation,  for  the 
imiting  together  of  all  our  knowledge  into  a  co-operative  whole.  It 
is  becoming  in  man  as  a  reflective  and  intelligent  being-*^ 

^  To  send  tha  soul,  on  carious  travel  bent. 
Through  all  the  prorinces  of  human  thought, 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whole  sphere  of  man ; 
Of  this  vast  onivene  to  make  the  tour  i 
In  each  recess  of  space  and  time  at  home ; 
S'amiliar  with  their  wonders,  diving  deep, 
And  like  a  prince  of  boundleas  interests  there, 
Still  some  ambitions  of  the  most  remote ; 
To  look  on  truth  unbroken  and  entire ; 
Truth  in  the  system,  the  iull  orb,  where  truths 
By  truths  enlightened  and  sustained,  afford 
An  arch-like,  strong  foundation,  to  support 
Th'  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conriotion." 
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This  18  the  proper  principle  which  should  pruide  self-culture,  that 
we  should  make  our  life  as  high,  as  valuable,  as  worthy,  and  as 
useful  as  we  have  capacity  for  and  opportunity  of  making  it.  And 
yet  how  few  think  of  doing  more  with  their  life  than  securing  a 
pass  I  In  life  a  mere  pass  is  but  a  slight  thing,  and  the  examination 
that  lies  beyond  is  strict  and  impartial.  If  we  could  pitch  the  aim 
of  our  whole  intent  in  life  high — as  high  as  the  Creator  has  made 
us  capable  of,  we  should  be  pretty  certain  to  be  able  to  make  a  fair 
figure  at  any  board  of  examiners  before  whom  we  should  be  brought. 
But  we  must  return  to  themes  more  humble  and  more  in  tune  with 
the  interests  of  the  practical  present. 

In  all  studies  two  things  at  least  demand  the  highest  care; 
(I)  the  mailer  with  which  each  deals,  and  (2)  the  arrangtmeat 
which  is  most  appropriate  to  each.  The  former  requires  the  atten- 
tive culture  of  the  memory,  and  the  latter  the  strict  use  of  the 
logically  investigative  faculties.  The  one  conserves,  the  other 
elaborates.  To  both  forms  of  intellectual  activity  the  following 
recommendations  apply : — 

I.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  follow  the  natural  order  of 
evolution  without  admitting  of  presuppositions  or  presumptions. 

II.  Omit  no  steps  that  are  required  to  join  one  fact,  rule, 
principle,  or  result,  to  another.  In  study,  skipping  is  fatal  to 
success ;  and  jumping  at  conclusions  is  mischievous.  Begakr 
progress  along  the  entire  pathway  of  each  study  can  alone  secure 
completeness,  thoroughness,  and  full  knowledge. 

III.  Bevise  and  make  sure.  Look  behind  as  well  as  before.  See 
that  at  each  step  token  all  that  could  be  noticed  was  observed,  all 
that  should  have  been  attended  to  has  been  carefully  brought  into 
"  the  very  eye  and  presence  of  the  soul." 

lY.  In  case  of  difficulty  analyze  each  process.  See  what  is 
necessary,  weigh  each  to  note  if  in  it  the  misunderstanding  or  cause 
of  failure  lies.  Settle  one  by  one  what  is  understood  and  what  is 
not  clear,  so  as  to  bring  the  mind  aa  closely  face  to  face  with  ti» 
whole  difficulty  as  possible.  When  we  have  surveyed  the  field  into 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  we  are  in  the  best  position  for  com- 
pleting our  investigation  and  perfecting  our  knowledge. 

Memory  is  best  excited  and  made  masterful  by  gaining  ideas 
which  are  vivid  and  clear.  The  former  is  got  when  we  keep  our 
observing  faculties  active,  alert,  and  lively ;  the  latter  when  we  note 
with  distinctness  the  resemblances  and  the  diversities  of  things; 
and,  if  possible,  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  action  of  more  than 
one  faculty.  Thus  associations  of  time,  order,  inclusion,  exclusion, 
or  similarity  and  contrast,  and  completeness  and  consecution,  may  aid 
in  attaching  the  several  faculties  which  are  concerned  with  these 
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thiols  to  the  consideration  of  the  studies  which  afford  opportunity 
for  their  exerciae. 

Eeasoning  is  best  excited  and  promoted  by  the  collecting,  classi- 
fying and  arranging  of  facts,  so  as  to  supply  the  mind  with 
daborated  materials  for  apprehension ;  by  the  attentive  weighing  of 
qualities  and  characteristics  on  which  the  judgment  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  induction, 
syllogism,  and  analogy.  Logic  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  a  study 
as  many  people  imagine  it  to  be,  and  it  is  of  immense  importance 
in  the  culture  of  orderliness  of  thought. 

Of  the  true  spirit  in  which  preparation  for  an  examination  should 
be  undertaken,  it  should  be  almost  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  say 
anything.  It  should  be  undertaken  as  a  duty,  and  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  responsibility  it  involves.  It  should  not  lightly  be  deter- 
mined on,  but  once  having  settled  that  it  is  right,  requisite,  neces- 
sary, or  advisable  to  undergo  examination,  no  labour  should  be 
spiured,  no  anxiety  grudged,  no  effort  omitted,  no  study  neglected, 
which  seems  likely  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  success ;  success 
should  be  a  sacred  duty,  and  toil  should  be  regarded  as  the  gateway 
to  suAoess.  Hear  on  this  topic  the  words  of  a  wise  man — a  man 
both,  mighty  and  weighty : — 

^Strenaoii8  energy  i»  the  one  condition  of  all  improTement,  yet  this 
meorgy  it,  at  fint  «nd  for  a  long  time,  comparatifeU  painful.  It  is  painful 
becftuae  it  is  imperfectb  But  as  it  is  gradually  perfected  it  becomes 
gradually  more  pleasing,  and  when  finally  perfect — that  is,  when  its  power 
M  fully  developea — it  is  purely  pleasurable ;  for  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the 
concomitant  or  reflex  of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty 
or  habit, — the  degree  of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  enoh  energy.  .  .  .  Ihere  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  '  The  gods,' 
eaye  Epicharmns, '  sell  us  everything  by  toil ; '  and  the  curse  inherited  by 
Adam — that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  should  eat  his  bread— is  true  of 
eitrj  human  acquisition.*** 

In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  the  duty,  the  pleasure,  or  the  interest 
of  a  person  who  has  to  make  his  way  in  life,  or  maintain  his 
position,  to  undergo  an  examination,  care  should  be  taken  to 
determine  wisely,  to  fix  the  resolution  strongly,  to  pursue  every 
study  thoroughly,  and  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  preparation; 
every  step  should  be  made  secure,  and  nothing  should  be  esteemed 
as  too  trifling  to  engage  attention.  Earnestness  will  impart  the 
force  which  will  insure  progress,  make  the  labour  delightful,  and 
bring  out  all  the  power  of  the  mind.  Judicious  management  of 
time  and  faculty  will  economize  effort,  yet  maximize  results,  while  a 
sense  of  dutifulness  will  induce  confidence,  lessen  levity,  and  con- 
centrate the  mind. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton**  Lectures  ra  Metaphysic  \  vol.  i.,  p.  3S5. 
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SHOULD  THE  LIQUOE  TEAFFIC  BE  SUPPRESSED  ? 

KBGATITB  ABTICLB. — ^I. 

It  is  a  defect  incident  to  goyernment  by  a  popular  Legislature 
that  laws  founded  on  the  impulses  and  prejudices  of  the  masses 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  statute-book.  A  national 
danger  approaches,  or  a  national  rice  degrades  and  demoralizes;  the 
knowledge  of  it  isbroughthome  to  unthinking  masses  by  professional 
agitators ;  and,  in  the  fear  bom  of  ignorance,  men  are  returned 
to  Parliament,  not  to  discuss  the  danger  or  evil  as  statesmen, 
but  merely  to  register  a  vote  according  to  the  yiews  of  their  con* 
stituents. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  dread  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  was 
passed— remained  inoperative  for  several  years,  and  was  finally  re* 
pealed  as  a  blunder. 

The  evils  of  drunkenness  threaten  in  like  manner  to  hurl  us  into 
pernicious  legislation, to  drive  us  to  adopt  principles  which,  when 
viewed  in  the  abstract,  will  be  seen  to  be  false  and  unjust. 

It  will  spare  our  opponents  much  trouble,  if  we  at  the  outset, 
allow  that  all  the  evils  of  drunkenness  shall  be  taken  for  granted. 
We  will  take  the  most  reckless  Alliance  tract  ever  published  on 
that  subject  as  admitted  facts,  and  still  we  must  submit  that  pro- 
hibition is  too  great  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  laws  for  any 
evil  to  justify. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  prima  facie,  the  proposed  prohibition 
is  intolerant  and  tyrannical.  Some  people  consider  that  alcohol  is 
beneficiali-'Some  that  it  is  injurious.  Common  sense  says,  "  Let 
those  who  like  partake,  and  those  who  do  not,  abstain ; "  but  to 
prohibit  the  sale,  to  prevent  A  from  having  it  because  B  objects  to  it* 
seems  on  a  par  with  compeUing  B  to  drink  it  because  A  thinks  it 
beneficial.  In  reply  to  this,  our  opponents  urge  (1)  that  in  Aree 
countries  majorities  rule,  and  that  it  is  tyrannical  to  foree  the 
liquor  traffic  on  a  district  sgainst  the  wishes  of  the  msjority  of  its 
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mhabitanto ;  and  (2)  that  the  indirect  damages  to  the  commnnitj 
firom  drunkenness  are  so  great  as  to  require  urgent  measures  for 
its  suppression.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  form  in  which  [it  is 
generally  pu^  seems  to  throw  back  the  charge  of  intolerance  and 
tyranny.  The  short  answer  to  it  is,  that  the  liquor  traffic  in  a 
supposed  district  ia  for  the  minority  who  take  part  in  it,  not  for  the 
majority  who  do  not.  If  others  get  what  the  majority  them- 
selyes  do  not  want,  who  is  injured?  But  if  others  are  pre- 
vented getting  somethiug,  merely  because  the  majority  do  not 
want  it,  there  is  a  manifest  iujustice.  This  point,  howeyer,  lies 
BO  closely  to  the  root  of  the  question,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to 
define  somewhat  fully  the  respective  rights  of  majorities  and 
minorities. 

To  get  a  proper  view  of  these  duties  and  rights  we  must  go  back 
to  the  origin  of  governments.  In  a  barbarian  state,  before  re- 
strictiTO  laws  grow  up,  a  man  has  right  to  do  anything  he  can, — 
a  right  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  him.  Thus  a 
man  would  have  a  right  to  till  the  land,  collect  herds,  build  himself  a 
residence,  and  enjoy  the  results  of  his  labour ;  but  he  would  also  have 
the  right — ».  e.,  there  would  be  no  law  to  prevent  him — of  robbing 
tha  crops  and  herds,  and  despoiling  the  house  of  his  weaker  neigh- 
bour. The  inconvenience  of  this  would  speedily  be  felt.  By  the 
unforbidden  acts — and  therefore  rights — of  one  man,  another  man 
would  be  debarred  of  his  rights,— the  right  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his 
labour.  All  would  feel  insecure,  and  so  they  agree  together  to  forego 
certain  of  these  rights  in  order  to  preserye  the  remainder ;  and 
they  create  the  power  of  law — the  aggregation  of  the  individual 
powers — to  prevent  and  punish  individuals  breaking  the  arrange- 
ment. From  this  we  gf^t  a  view  of  a  theoretically  free  government, 
as  far  aa  its  domestic  policy  is  concerned.  It  would  be  one  in  which 
those  rights,  and  those  only  were  surrendered,  which  clashed  with 
the  rights  of  others— in  which  each  individual  surrendered  the 
same  rights,  and  in  which  the  poiver  deputed  to  law  was  sufficient, 
and  sufficient  only,  to  maintain  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  sur- 
rendered. We  have  not  space  to  go  very  fully  into  the  nature  of 
the  rights  surrendered,  but  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  those 
are  surrendered  the  exercise  of  which  would  curtail  the  rights  of 
oUiers ;  and  conversely^  those  rights  are  maintained,  the  exercise  of 
which  do  not  curtail  the  rights  of  others. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  very  clear  limit  to  the  rights  of  majorities, 

1872.  .  c 
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They  have  only  a  legitimate  control  over  questions  within  tl» 
surrendered  rights.  They  have  no  control  where  the  action  of  the 
individual  does  not  trespass  on  the  general  conserved  rights. 
After  the  compact  of  government  is  formed,  and  the  rights  to  be 
surrendered  are  settled,  differences  of  course  arise,  as,  for  example, 
respecting  the  temporal  accessories  of  government,  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering  the  law,  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  officials, 
the  raising  of  revenue  by  taxation ;  and  on  all  these  and  similar 
questions  v)ithin  the  surrendered  rights,  the  minority  must  succumb. 
It  is  then  a  question  only  of  oppressing  in  the  least  degree.  The 
rejection  of  the  views  of  the  majority  would  mean  the  adoption  of 
those  of  the  minority,  and  it  is  of  course  the  less  evil  for  the  smaller 
number  to  be  thwarted.  One  of  the  rights  surrendered  is  the 
right  of  enforcing  one's  view,  when  in  a  minority,  on  questions 
arising  within  the  surrendered  rights ;  but  the  rule  of  the  majority 
is  dearly  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  surrendered  rights.  This 
will  bo  seen  more  clearly  by  a  simple  illustration. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  people  think  some  of  the  revenue  should  be 
raised  by  direct  taxation,  and  one-third  think  all  should  be  col- 
lected by  indirect,  the  one-third  must  give  way ;  for  it  is  a  question 
within  the  surrendered  rights.  But  if  the  people  in  similar 
proportions  decide  as  to  eating  or  not  eating  flesh,  each  may 
do  as  he  likes.  The  right  of  choosing  diet  has  not  been  sur- 
rendered. 

This  is  not  a  point  merely  of  theory,  it  is  a  principle  that  oilr 
recent  laws  have  fully  admitted.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
all-pervading,  for  ours  is  not  by  any  means  a  free  country.    More- 
over here  the  order  of  things  has  been  reversed.    The  case  we  have 
supposed  is  of  a  new  nation,  when  first  forming  and  progressing 
from  a  state  of  barbarian  licence  to  a  state  of  civilized  liberty. 
"With  us  the  powers  of  kings,  asj  representing  the  law,  has  been 
unduly  exalted,  and  though  our  goal  is  the  same,  ours  is  a  work  of 
claiming  back,  not  of  surrendering  rights.    We  are  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  journey  from  despotism  to  liberty.    We  have  still  a 
further  road  to  travel— farther  rights  to  claim  back ;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  we  still  bear  marks  of  the  feudal  state  we  have 
quitted.    That  the  principle,  however,  that  majorities  must  not 
influence  minorities,  unless  their  rights  and  liberties  are  injured,— 
that  this  principle  is  established  a  slight  glance  at  our  laws  will 
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prore.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  religion.  Do  a  well* 
intentioned  body  of  men  believe  that  alcohol,  is  harmful  P  An 
equally  well-intentioned  body  believe  the  same  of  Eoman  Catho* 
licism,  and  of  all  forms  of  Dissent.  Do  many  believe  that  the  body 
and  mind  are  injured  by  partaking  of  liquors  ?  Many  also  beliere 
tiiat  sin  and  yice  are  sown  and  spiritual  and  eternal  injury  inflicted 
by  Nonconforming  ^bodies.  What  then  P  Does  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  allow  that  where  in  any  district  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers 
shall  vote  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  any  place  or  places  of 
worship,  it  or  they  shall  be  forthwith  closed  P  Decidedly  not ;  and 
yet  the  cases  are  parallel.  It  is  as  wrong  to  allow  religious  houses 
to 'exist  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  to  work,  as  they  believe, 
all  manner  of  insidious  evil,  as  it  is  wrong,  if  it  be  wrong,  to  allow 
public-houses  to  exist  in  opposition  to  the  majority.  But  our  laws 
say  to  the  majority  in  the  one  case, — We  cannot  recognise  your  in- 
fallibility. Law  exists  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all.  If  you  believe  it 
this  place  to  be  evi.l,  stop  away  therefrom.  Your  neighbour  thinks 
otherwise,  let  him  *go»  Bethink  you,  if  |you  crossed  St.  George's 
Channel,  you  would  be  of  the  minority.  As  you  would  defend  the 
liberty  of  conscience  of  your  co-thinkers  there,respect  the  consciences 
and  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  you  here.  In  this  strain  the  law 
•peaks  on  the  religious  question,  and  it  enunciates  a  noble 
principle.  In  a  similar  strain  it  has  hitherto  spoken  on  questions 
of  prohibition,  such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing,  and  we  have  a 
strong  belief  that  its  tone  will  not  alter. 

We  wish  it  fully  to  be  understood  that  our  argument,  so  far,  is 
simply  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  majorities.  Whether  the  liquor 
traffic  trespasses  on  the  citizen  rights  of  the  people  we  have  still  at  dis- 
cuss,'then  it  is  not  a  question  of  majorities,  for  in  such  cases  minorities 
would  be  'equally  entitled  to  [relief.  All  we  wish  to  establish  at 
present  is,  that  the  statement  that  it  is  wrong  to  force  the  liquor 
traffic  on  a  district  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants is  specious  and  fallacious.  For  the  liquor  traffic  is  something 
in  which  those  can  partake  that  like,  from  which  those  can  abstain 
who  like,  and  liberty  requires  in  such  cases  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  be  preserved. 

But  does  the  liquor  traffic  involve  sach  damage  to  the  community 
as  to  entitle  abstainers  to  relief  P  In  other  words,  does  it  trespass 
on  those  rights  of  others  which  by  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  maintained  P    The  AUiance  assert  emphatically 
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that  it  does.  They  state  that  it  is  the  cause  of  crime  and  poyerty ; 
that  our  gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  and  workhouses  are  filled  by  its 
agency ;  that  men  in  receipt  of  large  wages  drink  up  their  incomes 
and  allow  their  children  to  become  a  charge  on  the  country ;  and 
that  by  this  means  the  taxation  on  the  people — including  the  ab- 
8tainers-^is  enormously  increased.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  at  once  that  the  Alliance  have  u  substantial  grieyancey 
and  are  entitled  to  relief.  Not  in  districts  only  where  they  are 
in  a  msjority.  We  wish  cleanly  to  sweep  away  that  cobweb.  If 
abstainers  are  unduly  oppressed  they  are  entitled  to  relief  in  all 
districts,  and  the  prohibition  should  be  universal.  The  prohibition 
is  either  right  in  itself  and  consistent  with  freedom,  or  it  is  not»  and 
is  not  made  right  and  consistent  with  freedom  by  being  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  a  district. 

That  moderate  drinkers  and  abstainers  alike  are  subject  to  the 
evils  mentioned  all  must  admit.  The  mistake  is  in  assigning  them 
to  the  wrong  cause.  It  is  not  the  liquor  traffic,  but  drunkenness 
that  is  chargeable  with  the  evils.  It  is  the  question  again  of  use  and 
abuse.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  again  that  the  abuse 
of  anything  is  no  argument  against  its  use ;  and  yet  divested  of  the 
"  majority  "  fallacy,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  the  only  ground  that 
prohibitors  have  to  go  upon.  Por  where  is  the  abstainer  injured 
by  aught  that  is  done  by  the  moderate  drinker  ?  Nay,  is  he  not 
benefited?  For  out  of  our  pockets  a  large  revenue  is  raised,  to 
which,  if  obtained  from  other  sources,  the  abstainer  must  give  his 
quota.  We  have  not  gone  into  statistics,  because  where  principles 
are  in  question,  they  are  futile ;  but  if  there  were  twenty,  ten,  or  even 
five  moderate  drinkers  only  to  one  immoderate,'  are  the  five  to  Buffet 
because  there  is  a  grievance  against  one  P  True,  it  is  said,  but  if  ihere 
were  no  liquor  traffic  there  would  be  no  drunkenness  the  question 
is  as  true  also  that  if  there  wet  e  no  drinking  there  would  be  no 
drunkenness ;  but  if  there  were  no  commerce,  there  would  be 
no  fraud  or  forgery;  that  if  there  were  no  valuables  carried, 
there  would  be  no  pocket-picking;  and  so  on  ad  if\f.  But 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  under]  a  free  goremment  we  must 
not  do  a  great  wrong  to  bring  about  a  little  right;  that  the 
immediate,  [not  the  proximate  causes  of  evil  must  be  attacked; 
that  drunkenness  is  the  evil  to  [be  [suppressed,  and  not  the  entire 
liquor  traffic. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  what  we  have  said  to  our 
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abttaining  friends,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  another  "  ism" — Vegett- 
rianism.  We  belieTe  there  is  no  evil  or  grievance  that  teetotallers 
lay  to  the  charge  of  alcohol  which  vegetarians  do  not  credit  to  flesh- 
eating.  We  hare  heard  and  read  argaments  by  the  latter  as  horri- 
fying  as  any  used  by  abstainers.  Constitntionid  taints,  deformities, 
incapacity  for  work,  sensual  crimes,  and  murder,  are  all  traced  to 
the  "  murdered  food ."  Have  not  then  the  yegetarians  as  clear  a  right 
to  insist  on  the  closing — permissive  or  universal — of  butchers',  fish, 
and  poulterers*  shops,  as  the  Alliance  have  to  call  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  P  Our  abstaining  friends,  we  opine,  would  fight 
for  their  mutton  chop.  They  would  tell  the  yegetarians  to  eat 
meat  or  not  as  they  thought  fit,  and  to  leay«  others  to  do  the  same ; 
and  for  the  crimes  and  eyils  they  traced  to  flesh  diet,  such  must  be 
dealt  with  only  when  manifested.  And,  mutatis  mutandis,  so  we 
reply  to  the  would-be  prohibitors. 

We  admit  that  drunkenness  infringes  on  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, and  would  gladly  see  all  parties  co-operating  to  draw  up 
wise  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic.  The  end  in  yiew  is  to  remove 
the  means  of  drunkenness,  and  to  maintain  the  means  of  moderate 
drinking,  which  harms  no  one.  We,  of  course,  do  not  propose  a 
plan ;  the  form  of  the  question  does  not  require  it. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  grieyances,  however — that  the  children 
of  men  earning  good  wages  become,  through  drunkenness  of  parents, 
chargeable  to  the  country,— it  seems  to  um  that  guarantees  against 
such  happening  might  reason  ably  be  required  from  the  fathers.  A 
man  who  marries  contracts  certain  liabilities  for  maintenance,  for 
which  he  is  primarily  and  the  country  ultimately  liable.  We  have 
seen  positions  similar  in  the  commercial  world,  where  a  guarantor 
requires  and  is  allowed  an  inspection,  to  enable  him  to  see  that  all 
poflsible  is  being  done  to  keep  him  free  from  the  ultimate  liability. 
This  commends  itself  as  just  and  right,  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  State  should  not  claim  a  similar  right  over  fathers  who  are 
drinking  away  their  means.  We  have  no  matured  plan  for  this, 
but  we  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  directions  in  which  reform,  which 
we  admit  is  necessary,  should  tend.  By  measures  of  this  kind  we 
should  act  locally  and  directly  on  the  evil ;  we  should,  so  to  speak, 
cure  the  diseased  part  by  healing  it,  and  not  by  lopping  off  the 
whole  limb  in  which  it  is  situate. 

We  cannot  say  we  regret  the  action  taken  by  the  Alliance,  or  the 
parliamentary  progress  they  have  made,  though  we  fed  sure  that 
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their  meastire  has  onlj  to  get  so  formidable  as  to  call  for  earnest 
attention  to  be  condemned.  Still  they  are  doing  great  good  bj 
calling  attention  to  a  great  evil.  There  is  no  doubting  the  existence 
of  the  disease,  and  through  their  efforts  the  attention  of  wiser  phy- 
sicians may  be  directed  to  it,  who  will  give  us  a  more  efficacious  and 
less  extravagant  remedy.  A.  H.  G. 

BUPPBESSBD.— I. 

If  the  liquor  traffic  were  unknown  as  a  part  of  our  commercial 
enterprise,  and — with  our  knowledge  of  its  baneful  operations  as 
complete  as  at  present — we  were  about  to  discuss  the  policy  of  in- 
troducing it,  there  woald  probably  be  few  who  would  venture  to 
advocate  such  a  course.  But  if  its  introduction  ought  to  be  pre- 
yented  because  of  the  results  in  posse,  how  much  more  should  it  be 
suppressed  by  reason  of  the  evils  in  esse?  To  prevent  the  invasion 
of  our  shores  is  a  daty  not  more  imperative  than  it  would  be  to 
expel  the  enemy  should  he  stealthily  obtain  an  entrance,  especially  if 
it  were  found  that  his  depredations  exceeded  our  most  alarming 
apprehensions ;  and  what  foe  ever  inflicted  a  tithe  of  the  mischief 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  which  is  being  constantly  produced 
by  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  P 

We  are  aware  it  may  be  objected  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  not 
necessarily  mischievous,  but  a  useful  branch  of  industry  which  may 
be  so  conducted  as  to  insure  its  advantages  and  avert  the  evils  flow- 
ing from  it.  If  so,  how  is  it  that,  although  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
legislation  for  several  centuries,  the  united  wisdom  and  singular 
sagacity  of  the  British  Parliament  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise 
a  scheme  by  which  the  evils  may  be  elimiuated  and  the  good 
retained  P  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  essayed,  the  necessity 
for  a  reform  of  the  licence  laws  is  felt  to  be  as  urgent  as  ever ;  and 
seeing  that  during  the  last  four  hundred  years,  in  which  aa  many 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed,  our  legislators  have  failed  to 
00  regulate  the  traffic  as  to  n?nder  it  innocuous,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably infer  that  it  cannot  be  doneP  That  the  failures  which  have 
attended  all  past  efforts  at  regulation  must  characterise  those  of 
the  future  will  be  apparent  if  we  carefully  consider  the  nature  of 
the  trade  itself.  It  is  a  business  to  commence  which  a  limited 
capital  will  suffice,  and  to  conduct  which  no  special  training  is 
necessary ;  and  as  it  affords  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  competent 
living,  with  a  modicum  of  mental  and  manual  toil,  many  of  the  no  t 
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OTer*aerttpiiloa0  yield  to  the  temptatioa  thoe  presented.  Henoe  it 
becomes  the  special  worlf,  of  these  to  promote  the  trade  in  whioh 
they  have  embarked,  and  upon  wbich  their  livelihood  depend*. 
Their  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  devise  means  by  whieh 
the  consumption  of  drink  may  be  increased,  and  every  scheme 
whieh  cupidity  can  suggest  is  employed  to  allure  the  unwary.  But 
the  more  successful  the  liquor-seller  is,  the  worse  it  is  for  hie  eui* 
tomers,  because  the  less  money  they  have  to  spend  on  the  neces* 
■aries  of  life,  and  consequently  their  home  comforts  are  oone* 
epondently  diminished.  Thus  the  liquor  traffic  is  constantly  tempting 
men  to  engage  in  it,  and  immediately  they  do  so  they  become — it 
may  be  unconsciously  but  none  the  less  cfTectually — the  sedveeis 
of  the  people.  No  wonder  our  crime  and  pauperism  and  e<HMe- 
quent  taxation  continue  to  stare  us  in  the  face,  when  we  make  it 
the  pecuniary  interest  and  special  vocation  of  any  class  to  promote 
the  prime  cause  of  these  evils.  Whatsover  a  nation  soweth,  that, 
and  not  something  else,  it  must  reap.  How  to  continue  thetraAo, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its  being  carried  to  an  extent  pre* 
judicial  to  the  community,  is  the  problem  which  many  liquor  law 
reformers  are  vainly  hoping  to  solve— a  problem  about  as  certain 
of  solution  as  is  the  discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion  or  the 
philosopher's  stone ;  for  so  long  as  men  are  permitted  to  eui^age 
in  any  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and  human 
nature  remains  aa  it  i«,  they  will  stake  as  much  as  they  can. 
The  only  effectual  way,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  liquor  trafiEw 
being  promoted  to  a  palpably  x>erDioiou8]  extent  is  to  keep  men 
out  of  it  altogether ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  traffic  ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

But  suppose  it  were  possible  to  define  the  precise  point  up  to 
which  the  sale  of  liquor  might  be  carried  without  prejudice  to 
health,  happiness,  and  morality,  and  to  insure  that  the  proper 
boundary  would  never  be  transgressed,  still  its  existence  would 
necessitate  the  malappropriation  of  much  of  the  earth's  produce 
which  is  annually  given  as  food  for  the  people.  To  convert  large 
quantities  of  highly  nutritious  grain  into  alcohol  must  surely  be  a 
wicked  perversion  of  the  bounties  of  Heaven  ;  and  a  system  neces* 
sitating  such  perversion,  though  permitted  and  protected  by  humim 
law,  cannot  claim  to  be  in  harmony  with  law  divine. 

Not  only  does  the  manufacture  of  drink  necessitate  the  pwversion 
of  food,  but  it  occasions  the  loss  of  much  valuable  labour.    Aoeord* 
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ing  to  ProfesBor  Levi,  tbere  are  672,000  penooB  employed  in  mftlt- 
ing,  brewing,  distilling  and  rectifying,  and  selling  alooholio  drinks  ; 
but  who  will  say  that  these  are  contributing  one  iota  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  P  Every  stroke  from  the  hand  of  the  useful  and 
wealth-producing  workman  increases  the  yalue  of  the  raw  material. 
By  each  additional  touch  its  intrinsic  worth  is  enhanced,  and  the 
national  wealth  increased ;  but  in  the  manufacture  of  drink  the 
reverse  is  always  the  case.  The  grain,  perfect  from  the  hand  of  its 
Giver,  is  delivered  to  the  maltster,  and  every  process  which  it  is 
made  to  undergo  renders  it  less  valuable  than  before.  Each  suc- 
ceeding stage  diminishes  its  intrinsic  worth.  The  whole  course 
from  beginning  to  end  is  one  of  deterioration  and  destruction,  and 
so  pernicious  is  the  article  when  produced  that  it  is  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  the  obstacles  with  which  the  Christian  teacher 
and  the  social  reformer  have  to  contend.  The  liquor  traffic  iwipreg- 
nant  with  mischief.  Every  restriction  placed  upon  it  is  a  proof  of 
its  dangerous  character.  We  never  dream  of  making  the  sale  of 
beer  as  free  as  that  of  bread.  To  do  so  would  be  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  vice ;  and  to  make  the  livelihood  of  any  section  of  the  com- 
mtlnity  dependent  upon  so  pernicious  a  trade,  is  a  policy  of  which 
an  intelligent  people  should  hang  their  heads  for  very  shame.  The 
injustice,  moreover,  of  granting  a  licence  to  one  and  refusing  it  to 
another,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  traffic.  If  it  is  unsafe  to  admit 
aU  who  may  be  convinced  it  is  their  proper  vocation,  why  admit 
any  P  In  this  money-loving  and  money-getting  age  it  is  unwise  to 
encourage  any  trade,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  nation.  By  permitting  men  to  engage  in 
the  liquor  traffic  we  not  only  make  it  their  business  to  minister  to 
the  vices  of  the  people,  but  we  give  them  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
opposing  both  social  and  national  progresv.  Let  any  legislative  or 
social  reform,  however  beneficent,  be  attempted,  which  might  appear 
to  lessen  their  profits,  and  immediately  they  combine  to  protect 
their  trade.  Witness  the  determined  opposition  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  to  the  Government  licensing  bills  of  the  past  and  present 
sessions.  See  how  readily  they  pocket  their  political  opinions,  and 
how  cordially  they  co-operate  to  secure  the  return  of  members  to 
Parliament  who  are  known  to  be  favourable  to  their  trade !  To 
place  their  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  poll  no  expense  is  spared, 
and  every  engine  which  pelf  can  purchase  is  freely  set  in  motion. 
The  elevation  of  the  people  and  the  weal  of  the  nation  may  be  all 
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Tery  well,  bat,  to  the  great  body  of  liquor-sellen,  the  proteotion'of 
their  trade  is  always  of  primary  importance.    To  be  well  repre- 
sented in  St.  Stephen's  is  their  constant  care,  and  so  great  is  their 
supposed  political  influence  in  many  constitnencies  that  they  are 
the  first  whom  candidates  endeavour  to  conciliate.    Indeed,  there 
are  not  a  few  boroughs  in  which  the  publicans  claim  to  be  the 
surbitera  of  every  election,  and  where  they  boast  of  being  able  to 
return  whom  they  will.    Ho^  degrading  and  deplorable  that  the 
free  people  of  a  great  nation  should  thus  bow  down  in  abject  sub- 
mission to  an  interest  which  is  ever  at  war  with  the  Church,  the 
school,  and  the  library !     With  the  increase  of  knowledge  the 
vicious  character  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become  so  apparent  that 
the  nation  is  making  huge  efforts  to  shake  the  viper  off,  but  every 
■tniggle  seems  to  deepen  his  fangs  in  the  body  politic.    This,  bow- 
ever,  should  not  be  a  ground  of  despair,  but  should  rather  stimulate 
the  united  and  determined  action  of  every  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist to  crush,  both  speedily  and  effectually,  so  great  a  monster. 
Towards  a  traffic  so  nefarious  the  attitude  of  every  civilized  com- 
mnnity  should  be  that  of  total  and  immediate  suppression. 

We  presume  there  are  few  who  will  deny  that  the  liquor  trade  is 
the  cause  of  many  evils,  but  it  may  be  contended  that  its  antiquity, 
the  number  of  persons  depending  upon  it  for  a  livelihood,  and 
the  inconvenience  consequent  upon  its  prohibition,  are  arguments 
in  favour  of  its  retention.  If  these  are  the  most  cogent  reasons 
which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  system  fraught  with  so  much 
mischief,  then  we  may  consider  the  controversy  as  good  as  settled^ 
Antiquity,  indeed !  What  should  we  say  of  the  culprit  who  might 
plead  the  number  of  his  crimes  and  his  protracted  course  of  sin 
in  extenuation  of  his  guilt  P  The  fact  that  our  ancestors,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  liquor  traffic,  permitted  it 
to  grow  up  in  their  midst,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  retain  it  if 
we  are  satisfied  that  its  existence  is  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  To  discover  and 
correct  the  mistakes  of  each  generation  is  the  interest  and  duty  of 
that  which  immediately  follows,  else  what  becomes  of  national 
progress? 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  depending  upon  the  trade,  and 
whose  living  would  be  taken  away  were  it  suppressed,  let  them 
make  out  their  bill  and  show  just  cause  why  they  are  entitled  to 
compensation.    No  doubt  each  claim  will  receive,  at  the  hands  of  a 
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generous  satioo,  that  considentiou  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  but»  for 
our  own  part,  we  fail  to  perceive  wherein  those  who  have  purchased 
a  licence  yor  one^ear  and  no  longer  are  entitled  to  compensation  if 
the  authorities  refuse  to  sell  them  another  such  privilege  at  the 
expiration  of  the  twelTe][months.  But  better  a  Ihoosand  timas 
support  them  out  of  the  national  funds  than  that  they  should  oon« 
tinue  to  earn  their  bread  by  promoting  the  destruction  of  grain,  the 
waste  of  labour,  and  an  increase  of  pee  and  crime. 

The  incouTenience  consequent  upon  prohibition  we  need  not  stay 
to  consider,  because  it  would  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  immense  advantages  which  would  follow.  Moreorer 
if  the  liquor  traffic  is  as  proliBc  of  evil  as  is  proved  by  all  experi- 
ence, our  plain  duty  is  to  waive  every  consideration  of  personal 
convenience,  and  suppress  it  with  a  vigorous  hand;  and  if  we 
possessed  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Christianity  which  we  profess, 
the  work  would  soon  be  done.  W.  J* 


OxTOBD  UKnrxBSiTT  Psizxs  Tos  1873.— The  following  are  aanoanoed 
as  ■ubjects  for  uuiTer«ity  prizes  for  1873 :  Chancellor*a  Latin  verse— 
Balcenarum  Hteatio*  Chancellor's  English  essay — "  The  effects  of  con- 
tinued War  upon  a  Nation."  Chancellor's  I/atin  esiay — Q^tBnam  fuerU 
verd  JSpicureorum  Philosophia,  Sir  Boger  Kewdigate's  English  verse  (in 
heroic  couplets) — "  St.  Louis  of  France."  Gaiiford  prize  for  Greek  Ho- 
meric Terse — Milton,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  book  ir.  634—705  ;  for  a  prose 
narrative  in  the  style  of  Thucydides — *'  The  Siege  of  Londonderry.*'  'EUer- 
ton  theological  essay — "  The  Defence  of  Christianity  as  conducted  by  the 
early  Apologists."  Arnold  essay—"  The  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  a.d. 
1070—1270."  Lothian  historical  essay— "Ihe  History  of  the  UniTeraity 
of  Paris,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Council  of  Constance."  Conington 
prize — '*  At  what  Time  and  from  what  Causes  did  the  principal  Writers  of 
Antiquity  become  lost  ?  "  International  law  essay — "  An  historical  and 
critical  Examination  of  the  Law  of  Piracy."   Stanhope  prize  ~"  Joseph  II.* 
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OUGHT  THE  BEADING  OF  THE  BIBLE  TO  BE  PEO 
HIBITED  IN  EATE-AIDED  SCHOOLS  P 

AFFIBMA^TIYB  ABTICLE. — I. 

Thc  diffosion  of  knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  of  those  agencies 
by  which  the  evils  which  sfflict  society  may  be  remoTod^  and  the 
eiyilizati<Hi  and  improyement  of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
promoted.     It  is  delightful,  therefore,  to  find  that  Britain  has  at 
length  been  roused  to  a  seuse  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  national 
education,  and  has  placed  on  her  statute-book  a  provision  for  the 
proper  iuitmction  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom.    It  has  long  been 
the  opinion  of  philanthropists  and  educators  that  the  only  way  to 
permanently  diminish  intemperance,  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  to 
increase  the  morality,  happiness,  and  worth  of  the  masses,  is  for 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people — ^make  it  not 
only  possibly  attainable,  but  compulsory.     The  time  spent  or  mis* 
spent  in  discussion  about  whether  so  great  a  work  should  be  under- 
taken  by  the  State  or  by  societies  of  professing  Christians,  should 
be  provided  by  voluntary  agency  or  compulsory  taxation,  is  past,  and 
we  have  now  left  only  one  of  the  topics  of  debate,  namely,  ought  the 
education  which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  State  to  be  entirely  secular, 
or  contain  an  admixture  of  the  religious  element  in  it,  and  even  this 
in  the  present  instance  is  narrowed  down  to  the  query,  "  Ought  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  to  be  prohibited  in  rate-aided  schools  P  " 

This  question  has  been  raised  on  account  of  the  jealousy  felt 
towards  each  other  by  the  various  sects  of  professing  Christiana, 
the  distrust  with  which  the  different  denominations  of  Bibl^ 
believers  regard  each  other,  and  the  fear  entertained  that  the  rights 
of  eonscienee  might  be  tampered  with  or  violated  by  any  dominant 
sect  in  the  hour  of  its  power.  Many  persons,  from  differing 
motives  perhaps,  but  all  animated  by  some  prevailing  reason,  have 
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been  led  to  the  conclasion  that  GoTemment — in  its  collective  cinl 
capacity — oaght  to  limit  the  instraciion  it  confers  or  enforces  tP 
secular  studies.  Mauy  others,  induced  no  doubt  also  by  what  the} 
regard  as  good  and  sound  premises,  have  been  brought  to  the  belief 
that  education ,  to  be  of  any  genuine  worth,  must  be  religious  ;  and 
hence  the  two  opposing  parties  have  been  ranged  in  opposition  one 
to  another  as  Secularists  and  Beligionists. 

I  certainly  should  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  these  designa- 
tions if  they  were  restrained  to  their  proper  and  natural  purpose 
of  expressing,  in  brief,  the  main  point  of  difference  between  the 
parties  to  whom  the  phrases  are  by  contrast  applied ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not  so  used,  and  that  a  disingenuous  use 
has  been  made  of  an  accidental  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  these 
terms  to  bring  a  fallacy  into  the  argument — a  fallacy  too  of 
equivocation. 

It  so  happens  then  the  term  religionist  has  always  been  kept 
in  a  sort  of  sweetness  of  odour  by  the  incense  of  the  churches,  and 
that  it  has  been  found  rather  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  term  which 
would  convey  the  sense  of  employing  religion  for  insidious  purposes 
or  dishonest  ends.  Jteligieux  does  not  translate  itself  well  into 
English  as  a  noun,  and  religiose  is  not  likely  to  be  received  with 
much  favour,  because  it  would  signify  religious  over-much  rather 
than  religious  with  a  bias  that  is  wrong.  The  phrase  religious 
instruction  has  retained  a  respectability  of  appearance  which  it  has 
not  preserved  in  reality,  and  a  great  many  people  employ  it  in  this 
respectable  sense  to  the  ear,  yet  in  practice  use  it  to  signify  instruc- 
tion in  the  form  of  religious  worship,  obBervanoe,  and  faith  which 
they  follow,  accompanied  by  contempt  and  dislike  of  any  other  form 
of  faith  or  worship.  What  we  mean  is,  that  the  phrase  religious 
instruction  has  got  a  connation  in  its  favour  by  accident  to  which 
it  is  not  justly  entitled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  term  has  got  a  connation,  equally 
accidental,  against  it,  and  this  prejudice  of  the  name  operates 
greatly  against  the  'progress  of  proper  opinions.  It  so  happens 
that  historically  there  arose  a  conriderable  number  of  people  who, 
as  disbelievers  in  the  worth  of  the  Scriptures  and  doubters  of  the 
divineness  of  its  matter,  advocated  the  leading  of  a  life  regulated 
only  by  the  dictates  of  worldly  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  a  mode 
of  thought  and  action  which  the  laws  of  nature  seemed  to  sanction, 
without  seeking  any  other  sanction  for  their  life's  guidance.     Oa 
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ibis  accooDt  it  eame  to  be  supposed  that  secular  is  opposed  to 
religious — that  secular  is  opposed  to  spiritual — meaning  worldly  as 
contrasted  with  bolj.  It  is  used  as  if  it  were  opposed  to  instead 
of  being  employed  as  a  means  of  distinguishiDg  from  religious,  and 
includes  secular  educatiou,  but  secular  education  does  not  exclude 
religious  education,  except  in  such  way  as  a  less  circle  inscribed  in 
ai  greater  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  exclude  the  larger,  even  though 
it  is  included  within  iu  Let  the  words  be  properly  understood 
and  used,  and  the  apparent  incongruity  ranishes. 

Secular  education  is  that  which  fits  man  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  those  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  fellows  and  to  himself,  and 
is  covered  by  the  command, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself; "  or,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them."    Beligious  education  is  that  series  of 
doctrines  which  concern  themselves  with  the  preparation  of  man 
for  the  propef  performance  of  those  duties  which  he  owes  to  God 
as  the  Author  of  existence— the  Creator,  Sustainer,  and  Governor 
of  the  universe.    A  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  state,  laws,  re- 
quirements, &c.,  is  secular;  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  with  its 
commands  and  persuasions,  is  religious.    But  we  require  secular 
education — training  of  eye  and  intellect — to  comprehend  the  teach- 
ings and  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  and  hence  secular  education  is 
included  and  implied  in  religious   education.     Again,  religious 
education  requires  man  to  perform  all  his  duties — ^personal,  social., 
and  civil — under  due  recognition  of  Deity,  and  secular  education 
thus  forms  some  part  of  religious  education.    But  the  two  are 
iieparable  as  parts  of  a  whole — not  perhaps  rigidly,  but  practically 
distinct.    To  teach  all  that  is  required  of  man  as  a  denizen  of  this 
earth,  and  such  as  shall  fit  him  properly  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
duties  of  a  man's  life  as  a  creature  who  is  human,  is  not  irreligious 
— ^it  is  part  and  parcel  of  true  religion.    They  are  not  in  contrast 
or  contradiction,  but  they  are  portions  of  one  whole.    But  we  begin 
at  the  centre  of  the  circlci  which  is  indisputable,  and  we  proceed 
thence  as  far  as  the  duty  of  the  State  extends,  and  we  say  so  far 
the  power  of  the  State  is  permissible  and  right ;  but  beyond  that — 
into  the  realm  of  religious  faith  and  worship— the  State's  power 
does  not  extend.    Man  in  his  earthly  interests  and  practices  the 
State  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  rule  and  regulate.    Man  in  his  faith 
and  in  his  relations  to  God  transcends  the  compulsory  power  of  the 
State.    We  object  to  the  State's  compulsion  beyond  its  legitimate 
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scope.  The  Bible  came  into  tlie  world  aad  the  Church  «roae  in  the 
world  without  the  aid  or  care  of  the  State ;  and  it  has  another  aim 
and  duty  altogether  than  the  State  has.  The  State  ought  not 
to  permit  the  use  of  a  Book  which  has  been  and  which  may  be 
much  perverted,  to  form  a  portion  of  a  child's  education ;  it  should 
prohibit  its  use  in  school,  and  keep  it  in  the  home  and  in  the 
ohursh.  We  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  only  to 
maintain  and  observe,  but  even  to  *'  vindicate  the  principle  that 
public  funds  should  be  appropriated  only  to  the  provision  of  that 
instruction  which  the  children  of  members  of  every  religious  com- 
munion will  receive  in  common."  But  if  the  State  compels  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  intended  in  the  debate,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Secularists 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  reading  of  a  book  which  they  do 
not  approve  of;  while  it  will  introduce  a  great  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  explaining  the  words  of  Scripture  and 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  it.  It  is  a  wise  matter  to  keep  the  teaching 
in  the  secular  school,  established  by  secular  law,  for  the  attainment 
of  a  secular  end,  entirely  restrained  to  a  secular  code  of  instruction. 
The  object  of  the  State  in  passing  the  Education  Bill  is  to  secure  a 
secular  purpose — the  having  of  an  intelligent,  that  it  may  have  a 
lew-abiding  people.  That  is  the  catholic  purpose,  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned.  To  mix  up  the  education  given  oompulsorily  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end  with  any  possible  quarrels  among  sects 
would  be  unprofitable  and  unwise.  ''  Bender  unto  Cassar  the  things 
that  are  CsraarV,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Here 
Christ  discriminates  between  while  He  does  not  contrast  secular 
and  religious  life. 

In  the  interests  of  religion,  again,  the  Bible  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  being  read  in  rate-aided  schools.  The  Bible  claims  to 
be  a  divine  book,  and  so  to  be  an  exception  to  all  other  books. 
Acknowledge  its  claim  by  granting  its  exceptional  position,  and 
leave  it  to  be  read  with  the  veneration  and  respect  due  to  its  origin. 
Why  degrade  it  into  a  task-book  P  Why  associate  with  the  reading 
of  it  the  ideas  of  drudgery  and  irksomeness  P  Why  legally  induce 
— if  not  absolutely  compel — the  scholar  to  regard  the  Bible  as  an 
ordinary  bookP  and  why  excite  in  him  an  aversion  to  it— especially 
if  t^  is  to  be  read  merely  and  not  explained  P  The  reading  of  the  Bible 
should  be  a  serious  and  beloved  duty.  It  ought  to  be  surrounded 
with  all  possible  precautions  lest  the  force  of  its  precepts  should 
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fkiK  uzileBs  we  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  hanng  it  made  diataatefol 
to  the  mindy  and  so  perhaps  create  an  aTersion  to  religion  ever 
after. 

As  a  book  beyond  the  province  of  the  State,  as  a  book  upon 
-whieh  all  in  common  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  use,  and  as  a  book  which 
has  claims  too  high  to  be  classed  with  the  every- day  tasks  of  the 
joath  of  our  schools,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  prohibited 
in  rate- aided  schools.  J.  J.  H« 
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^^TTnless  religion  is  made  the  groundwork  of  education — unless  it  is 
interworen  with  all  its  stages  from  first  to  last — unless  public  instruction 
forms  a  part  of  the  religious  establishment,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  made 
the  outwork  of  the  Church,  all  that  is  done  for  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge will  be  worse  than  useless.  It  will  be  only  opening  still  wider  the 
doors  for  the  admission  of  corruption,  and  accelerating,  by  the  multipli* 
cation  of  its  maladies,  ihe  dissolution  of  the  empire." — Blackwood, 

Sdttcatiok  is  a  theme  on  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  nor 
stimulate  the  mind  too  earnestly  to  pursue  the  true  and  lasting 
acquisitions  it  holds  forth.  Its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man 
is  as  great  and  glorious  as  the  influence  which  the  sun  has  upon 
the  earth.  As  the  stin  sheds  light,  warmth,  and  beauty  on  all 
physical  nature,  raising  into  perfection  all  its  inherent  qualities, 
and  regulating  all  its  vicissitudes ;  so  education  exerts  an  equally 
beneficial  and  marvellous  effect  upon  the  mental  constitntion  of 
man.  The  light  of  education  being  cast  on  the  mind  banishes  all 
those  weird,  sottish,  visionary  ideas  akin  to  ignorance;  moulds 
into  a  true  form  its  premature  conceptions,  and  inspires  it  to 
pant  after  the  higher  aims,  requirements,  and  associations  of  life. 

The  question  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  is  one  of  seasonable 
importance.  This  great  educational  question  has  been  over  and 
over  again  debated  from  the  various  standpoints  of  religious 
opinion.  The  subject,  therefore,  has  become  involved  in  many 
intricate  difficulties,  arising  from  the  wide  differences  entertained 
by  the  various  religious  sects  throughout  the  country,  about  the 
State's  relation  to  religion.  Strongly  expressed  opinions  have 
been  liberally  distributed,  denying  that  the  Legislature  has  a  right 
to  organize  a  compulsory  system  of  instruction  in  the  Bible,  and 
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reyolutionary  ichemes  of  the  moat  obnoxious  Datare  are  spreading 
over  the  country,  finding  fayonr  in  many  sections  where  sounder 
principles  ought  to  have  been  cherished.    It  is  yehemently  main- 
tained that  the  duty  of  teachiDg  religion  devolves  upon  the  Church 
and  the  parent,  this  theory  being  advanced  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  school.    Fur- 
ther, it  is  argued  that  there  being  so  many  religious  bodies  in  the 
country,  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  the  naticnal 
schools  must  necessarily  favour  one  portion  of  the  community  at 
the  expense  of  another,  thus  causing  continual  strife.    In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  there  has  sppeared  another  class,  to  whom  edu- 
cation has  become  a  most  interesting  and  important  question, 
though  all  they  seem  to  have  yet  done  in.  its  behalf  is  expounding 
their  theories  and  endeavouring  to  upset  the  old  systems  now  so 
long  associated  with  this  country  and  its  greatness.    They  come 
attired  in  the  gorgeous  wardrobe  of  what  may  be  termed  "  liberal 
opinions,"  proclaimiog  the  grand  principle  of  equality  of  rights. 
This  "  new  school "  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  Secularism, 
which  denies  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  treats  the  Bible 
as  a  sort  of  antiquated  imposition.    This  theory  carries  with  it 
principles  which  jar  against  reason,  history,  experience,  and  con- 
science.   The  Secularists*  opinions  in  reference  to  religion  and 
morality  are  as  vague  as  they  are  contemptible ;  while  their  own 
experience  is  condemnatory  of  their  principles,   their  influence 
being  in  a  ridiculously  inverse  proportion  to  their  pretensions. 
Their  schools  are  extremely  few,  but  seemingly  quite  sufficient  for 
their  scholars.     They  expound  the  principles  of  education  who 
ignore  that  book  in  which  the  radical  elements  of  education  can 
only  be  found !    They  will  require  to  prove  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  not  the  heginningof  knowledge ;  that  instruction  inmjtho* 
logy  is  preferable  for  the  youthful  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gk)d  of  the  Bible,  before  their  claims  are  likely  to  find  acceptance. 
The  Bible  has  been  too  long  cherished,  its  truths  too  strongly 
known  and  felt  to  be  overthrown  by  the  assumptions  of  Secularists. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  meet  their  arguments  is  to  apply  the 
patriarch  Job's  answer  to  his  friends,  "  Verily  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you." 

In  the  proposition  stated  a  point  of  primary  importance  is 
assumed  upon  which  both  parties  will  undoubtedly  agree,  namely, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  national  system  of  education.    Expe* 
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rience  has  u  ndeniably  Bbown  that  education  cannot  pervade  the 
land  except  through  the  mediam  of  the  State.  If,  then,  it  is 
admiited  that  a  national  syBtein  of  secular  education  is  essential 
to  the  progression  of  this  country,  how  can  it  be  argued  that  a 
national  system  of  religious  instruction  is  not  necessary  F  Among 
the  arguments  which  are  very  reasonably  adduced  in  support  of 
GoTernment  establishments  of  educational  institutions  are — 1st. 
Many  districts,  from  want  of  proper  support,  are  unable  to  procure 
education.  2ud.  Thousands  of  the  population  are  too  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school,  drd.  Thousands  are  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  education  of  their  childreu.  And  4th.  Many  thousands 
of  children,  having  lost  their  parents,  are  cast  upon  the  world  with 
none  to  care  for  them.  If  such  weighty  arguments  as  the  above 
ip  favour  of  a  compulsory  system  of  secular  iustruction  exist,  why 
do  they  not  equally  «pply  in  regard  to  religious  education  P  A 
good  deal  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  the  duty  of  instruct- 
ing the  young  in  Bible  knowledge  as  devolviug  upon  the  Church 
and  the  parent.  This  reasoning  is  undoubtedly  plausible  enough, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  this  duty 
solely  devolves  upon  the  Church  and  the  parent.  The  Church  has 
many  duties  to  perform,  and  so  has  the  parent ;  but  can  the  Church 
compel  every  child  to  be  educated  iu  Bible  knowledge  ?  and  does 
every  parent  act  up  to  his  responsibilities  ?  The  crime,  vice,  and 
misery,  in  all  their  aspects,  which  abound  iu  every  part  and  corner 
of  our  land,  answer  these  questions  very  conclusively.  Sabbath 
schools  and  other  religious  institutions  effect  a  great  good,  but  are 
insufficient  to  accomplish  a  thorough  pervadence  of  religious  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  somewhat  proudly  argued,  with  regard  to 
the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  that  a  compulsory  clause  in  reference 
to  religious  instruction  is  quite  superfluous,  because  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  Bible  being  retained  in 
the  school,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  will  see  that  such  an  instruc- 
tion be  given.  What  the  people  generally  wish  is  not,  however, 
a  sufficient  argument  for  their  getting  it.  The  country  generally 
desires  a  secular  education,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  an  almost 
incredible  portion  of  the  people  cannot  even  write  their  own 
names,  and  thousands  more  can  do  little  else.  It  is  an  utterly 
false  idea  to  assert  that  religion  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  do  not  possess  the  very  rudiments  of  education.  We  oonclade« 
therefore,  that  a  necessity  for  a  compulsory  system  of  religiout 
1672.  D 
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instmotion  is  emphatically  establitbed  by  the  fact  that  sncb  a 
system  is  requisite  for  a  secular  education. 

Another  reason  why  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  State-aided 
schools  is,  that  a  purely  secular  education  cannot  be  imparted. 
The  teaching  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education  cannot 
be  instilled  without  constant  reference,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  Bible.  How,  for  example,  can  the  teacher  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  youth  the  paramount  importance  of  truth  and  honesty,  if 
his  authority  be  erpelled  from  the  school  F  What  mast  such  an 
expulsion  naturally  create  in  the  scholar's  mindF  Can  such  a 
courpe  instil  a  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume  P  Can  such  a  course 
produce  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  absolute  importance  of  this 
Book  in  relation  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  responsibility? 
Surely  the  reverse.  It  will  lead  the  young  mind  to  regard  the 
other  branches  of  education  as  of  much  greater  importance. 
Mark,  the  Bible  being  prohibited  to  be  read  in  the  school,  it  can 
only  be  referred  to  in  the  light  attached  to  profane  history.  Its 
simple  doctrines  must  be  kept  secluded,  consequently  the  bein^ 
and  attributes  of  God  can  no  more  be  brought  forward  in  relation 
1o  morality  than  if  He  were  a  heathen  deity!  This  is  certainly 
"  changing  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Crod  into  an  image."  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible  does  not  necessarily 
place  the  being  of  God  in  such  an  odious  position.  But  this 
difficulty  stands  in  the  way.  If  the  beyslatiok  of  God  be  shut 
out  from  the  school,  the  bbino  of  God  must  also  be  excluded, 
because  a  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  gained  from  any  other 
source.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of  those  great  nations 
of  antiquity  which  excelled  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  being 
without  the  Bible,  worshipped  gods  made  by  their  own  hands. 
Whi  n  such  facts  as  these  glare  before  our  eyes,  establishing  the 
essential  importance  of  the  Bible  to  man,  we  stigmatise  that  course 
of  reasoning  which  attempts  to  justify  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  school  because  of  the  prevalent  differences  existing  as  to 
ixs  doctrines,  as  most  shallow  and  miserably  fallacious.  Does  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  tend  to  disseminate  sectarianism  P  or  does  it 
tend  to  nurture  heretical  views  of  religion,  when  the  reading  of  it 
is  superintended  by  that  evidently  dangerous  character,  the  sehool* 
master  P  The  negative  of  this  debate  does  not  stand  on  sectaziaa 
ground  by  maintaining  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  Stat^ 
aided  sohoolfy  for  e?ery  Protettami  sect  would  derive  an  equal 
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benefit  from  the  reading.  As  for  doctrinal  disquisitions  being 
introduced  by  the  teacher,  there  is  not  much  fear  to  be  entertained 
on  that  point,  for  it  is  against  common  sense  to  suppose  that  the 
young  mind  could  possibly  become  interested  in  such  instraotion, 
in  quibbles,  quillets,  and  peculiarities. 

Besides  the  arguments  already  adduced,  we  might  refer  to  past 
experience  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  Britain's 
educational  institutions.  Half  a  century  ago,  hundreds  of  schools 
had  scarcely  any  other  text-book  than  the  Bible.  And  what  did 
this  text- book  do  for  the  country  P  It  has  raised  it  to  an  unparal- 
leled position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Its  time-honoured 
truths  are  indelibly  associated  with  our  nationsl  prosperity. 
Through  its  blessed  agency  this  land  has  made  its  power  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Tyranny,  slavery,  and  cruelty  have  fled 
before  its  presence ;  while  mercy,  liberty,  and  peace  are  the 
emblems  by  which  its  influence  is  known. 

In  the  face  of  these  indisputable  facts  which  gleam  in  every 
corner  of  this  great  country,  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Bible 
stands  to  man,  individually  and  collectively,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  enact  that  the  reading  of  the 
iBible  shall  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
national  schools.  C.  B. 


Chsebpulksbs. — Cheerfulness,  which  is  a  quaUty  peculiar  to  man~*-a 
brute  being  only  capable  of  enjoyment — opens,  like  spring,  all  the  blossoms 
of  the  inner  man.  Try  for  a  single  day,  I  beseech  you,  to  preserve  yourself 
in  an  easy,  cheerful  state  of  mind  ;  be  but  for  one  day,  instead  of  a  fire- 
worsbipper  of  passion  and  hell,  the  sun- worshipper  of  clear  self-possession : 
and  compare  the  day  in  which  you  have  rooted  out  the  weed  of  dissatisfac- 
tion witD  that  on  which  yon  have  suffered  it  to  grow  up,  and  you  will  find 
your  heart  open  to  every  good  motive,  your  life  strengthened,  and  your 
breast  armed  with  a  panoply  against  every  trick  of  fate. — JXAV  Paul 

BiCHTBB. 
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^oliltrs. 


OUGHT   THE   CHUECH   TO    BE   DISESTABLISHED 

AND  DISENDOWED? 

MEQATIVB  ABTICLE. — IV. 

**  I  do  not  look  for  the  general  Christianitj  of  the  people  bat  thiODgh 
the  medium  of  the  Christianity  of  their  rulers.  This  ia  a  leason  taught 
historically  in  Scripture,  by  what  we  read  theire  of  the  influence  which 
the  personal  character  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  had  on  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  their  subjects — it  is  taught  experimentally  by  the  impo- 
tence, now  fully  established,  of  the  voluntary  principle — and  last,  and  xaott 
decisive  of  all,  it  is  taught  prophetical^  in  the  book  of  Bevelation,  when 
told  that  then  will  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  (baeileiai,  or  governing 
powecd)  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  or  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  become  Christian  governments.*' — Dr.  Chalmers, 

It  appears  from  the  opinions  elicited  by  the  aupporters  of  the 
affirmative  in  this  debate,  that  the  tendencies  of  civil  legislation 
ran  in  a  totally  different  course  from  those  arising  upon  eecletias- 
tical  government.  The  magisterial  province  seems  to  be  of  a  rather 
ignominious  nature,  for  one  of  our  opponents  furnishes  us  vith  an 
extract,  from  which  we  find  that  this  official  person,  whatever  his 
other  "  concerns  "  may  be,  "  conscience  "  is  not  one.  Further,  our 
opponents  denounce  the  right  taken  by  the  State  of  establishing 
and  endowing  one  sect  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  as  an  **  anomaly 
which  cannot  be  defended."  Consequently  national  religion  must 
emanate  from  the  voluntary  inclinations  of  the  people,  the  State 
remaining  altogether  apart  from  any  recognizance  of  the  Church. 

The  State  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  being  such,  it  is  bound  to 
recognise  the  truth  of  God,  and  regulate  its  conduct  accordingly. 
S.  S.  wonders  why,  if  the  State  is  not  something  different  from  the 
Church,  the  expression  "  Church  and  State  "  should  be  so  persist- 
ently used.  The  reason  why  the  Church  and  State  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  is  very  obvious.    Both  institutions  are  under 
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the  807ereignty  of  one  Head — Christ.  "He  is  Head  orer  the 
nation/'  and  He  is  "  Head  orer  the  Ghnroh."  The  State  is  Christ's 
authority  in  His  temporal  kingdom ;  the  Chnrch  is  His  anthority  in 
His  spiritual  kingdom.  The  government  of  both  must  necessarilj 
be  the  same  in  essence — ^religions  and  moral.  S.  S.  cannot  see  how 
the  State  can  possibly  be  entitled  to  the  eulogy  E.  C.  M.  applies 
to  it,  that  of  a  **  religious  and  moral  confederacy,"  his  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  statement  being  that  *'  many  mem- 
bers of  the  State  are  neither  religious  nor  moral."  This  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  disputing  the  point  in  question,  because  the 
same  lamentable  fact  is  as  true  in  regard  to  the  Church— any  Churchy 
csonformist  or  nonconformist ;  so  we  might  ask,  regarding  particu- 
lar members  of  the  Church,  "  How  can  they  be  portions  of  a 
moral  and  religious  confederacy  P "  The  State  has  a  right  (and 
surely  it  is  competent  to  it  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  false- 
hood) to  give  its  power  and  influence  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Its  duty  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
passAge  from  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  : —  *'  The  civil 
magistrate  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order,  that 
unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  troth  of  G-od 
be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  bep  sup- 
pressed, all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  pre- 
vented or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  setj^Jed, 
administered,  and  observed."  The  foregoing  passage  cannot  be 
reasonably  confuted,  for  its  substance  will  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Accordingly,  being  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  Christ,  it 
must  found  its  laws  upon  the  Bible,  and  guide  and  further  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  by  all  legitimate  means.  If  the  established 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  are  separated  from  all  govern- 
ment aid  and  recognition,  does  this  not  imply  the  practical  counte- 
nancing, on  the  part  of  the  nation,  on  equal  grounds,  the  true 
with  the  false  religion  P  That  the  State  has  no  right  to  establish 
a  church  whose  religious  principles  are  not  consistent  with  divine 
truth  none  will  deny  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should 
not  support  the  church  whose  principles  are  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God.  Statesmen  ought  to  be  men  of  religion — ^men 
under  the  authority  of  Him  who  is  King  over  the  nation,  and 
therefore  bound  to  support  and  further  His  cause  in  the  manner 
dictated  in  His  word—through  Ihe  agency  of  His  Church. 
We  hold  that  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
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msglA  Bot  to  be  diseitabliBheci,  because  Stete  #id  is  the  only  effeetoal 
means  of  insiiriiig  a  thorough  perradenoe  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  knd.  An  important  faot  in  eonneotion  with  this  point  is,  that 
in  no  country  was  religion  ever  known  to  have  been  tiioroughly 
dliVbsed  until  the  Ohareh  became  establiflhed  by  the  State.  This  ii 
«n  indubitable  fact,  and  cannot  be  tfanst  into  oomparatiTC  inaigni* 
fioanee  by  the  loudest  praises  in  favoor  of  the  practical  effects  of 
the  Toluntary  principle.  Voluntaryism  has  now  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  we  can  speak  with  accuracy  and  confidence  as  to  its  capabilitiea 
in  eitending  the  gospel.  Long  years  hare  passed  since  the  ▼dun* 
tary  torch  was  lighted,  but  still  its  flame  is  yet  feeble  and  blinking. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  where  it  holds  full  sway  are  most  wretohedly 
supplied  with  the  gospel,  for  this  natural  reascm,  want  of  sufficient 
support — the  invariable  effect  of  the  system  of  trusting  to  the 
wflmmtaty  contributions  of  the  people.  It  is  no  difficult  task  to 
search  for  proof  of  this  statement.  The  United  States  of  America,  the 
boasted  arena  of  the  efforts  of  Toluntaryism,  hare  been  often  pointed 
to  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the  sound  theory  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. Well,  what  is  the  result  of  roluntary  action  in  tiiese  States? 
"  On  a  transient  view  of  the  United  States,  en  passant,  the  first 
imprtosion  made  on  the  traveller  by  the  sight  of  many  beautifol 
spires  pointing  to  heaven  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Grod.  But  the  question  occurs,  Is  aceommodaticnu  pro* 
vided  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  or  the  real  neces* 
sities  of  the  people  P  By  no  means.  No  such  principle  of  supplj 
has  as  yet  come  into  operation,  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's ;  and  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  multitudes  living  in  a  state  of  heathenism  in  the  finest  cities  of 
the  West  is  left  to  the  casual  regards  of  well-meaning  Christians  or 
the  mercenary  services  of  a  miniBteriwn  ffagum  in  its  moat  unseemly 
form.  Places  of  worship  are  not  erected  in  the  localities  where  most 
vequired,  because  teeming  with  a  population  at  once  poor  and  igno* 
rant,  demoralised  and  wretched,  but  where  a  spirit  of  party  may 
have  occasioned  divisions  in  pre-existing  congregations,  or  where  a 
spiritual  empiric  may  think  he  has  a  chance  of  making  a  profitable 
lodgment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impetus  given  to  shrewd  and  ealcn* 
lating  worldlings  by  the  sanguine  hope  of  making  a  lucrative 
speculation.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  most  favourable  cireumsiaBeea, 
where  the  population  is  dense,  and  where  the  sacred  edifices  are 
both  commodious  and  elegant,  a  minister  is  too  often  viewed  as  a 
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■ccondary  objeefc,  and  «xi  ooeasional  pasBenger  who  will  be  contented 
with  a  trifle  of  peeoniarj  remnneration  is  all  tbafc  is  expeoted  to 
conduct  the  public  deyotions  of  the  Mlnctuary ."  *  State-established 
religiooa  inatitations  present  a  farourable  ooatrast  to  the  foregoing, 
and  ooncliiaiTely  prove  that  a  church*  before  it  can  become  an 
adequate  security  for  the  complete  pervadence  of  religion  throughout 
the  country,  must  be  established  by  the  State. 

In  the  present  times,  when  such  loud  and  unwarrantable  cries 
agtinst  Christianity  pervade  the  land,  when  loose  and  heretical 
opinions  are  spreading  among  us,  when  secularism  seems  to  be 
nnorping  the  place  of  religion,  and  almost  every  true  doctrine  of 
faith  and  worship  questioned,  I  deem  it  highly  inexpedient  that  the 
Church  should  be  disestablished.  For  the  State  to  disestablish  the 
Ohnrch  at  present  would  be  to  recognise  those  heretical  influences 
which  have  brought  this  mania  for  disestablishment  into  such 
enthusiasm,  end  worse  still,  assume  an  equal  indiflerenoe  to  all 
religious  institutions.  It  has  been  well  argued,  and  history  suffi- 
ciently endorses  its  truth,  that  a  State  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
Church  without  becoming  an  obsUicle  to  its  progress.  But  we  msy 
ask  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
etiablishments,  do  voluntary  churches,  by  keeping  apart  from  all 
State  aid,  thereby  free  themselves  from  all  State  control?  Can 
they,  in  their  vaunted  theme  of  liberty,  defy  the  interference  of 
the  State  P  JNt>  more  than  those  churches  which  are  under  State 
patronage.  There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  reveal  this 
■tabborn  faet,  that  the  voluntary  Church  is  no  mote  free  than  the 
State  Chureh.  They  are  bound  to  maintain  their  "  legal  adviaers." 
Their  ehnrchee  are  public  institutions,  and  therefore  within  dvil 
control. 

A.  K.  D.  says,  "  It  is  an  observable  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
minis^s  of  Nonconforming  bodies  show  a  much  greater  degree  of 
aeal  and  devotion  in  their  calling  than  their  brethren  who  sit  be* 
neaih  the  flg  tree  of  the  Establishment."  It  must  have  been  from 
a  Tery  limited  experience  that  A.  X.  D.  drew  such  an  unfair  com- 
pttris<m.  How  a  Christian  minister  can  possibly  become  more 
earaeat  in  his  duties  when  thrust  from  the  pale  of  the  Establishment 
is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  fathom.  But  A.  £.  D.  comes  to  the 
rescue  with  this  plausible  reason .  "  The  former  (the  Established 

•  The  Watchword,  June,  1870. 
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clergyman)  knows  he  is  independent ;  lie  preaches  his  sermon,  and 
his  congregation  seldom  see  him  from  one  Sanday  to  another;  the 
latter  (the  Nonconformist)  aims  at  attaining  an  individual  acquaint^ 
ance  with  his  fiock/'  "  fostering  religious  thought "  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  "  stipend  sure."  This  is  a  most  humbling  position 
for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be  placed  in,  and  must  rouse  feeling* 
in  all  who  can  appreciate  the  glory  of  Christ's  gospel  of  the  most 
painful  nature.  How  must  a  clergyman  necessarily  become  luke- 
warm or  indifferent  in  administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
people  by  haying  his  own  temporal  wants  amply  supplied  P  W« 
should  think,  that  having  this  care  taken  off  his  mindrhe  would  be 
the  more  able  to  pursue  the  duties  peculiar  to  his  calling.  This  in- 
sufficient system  attached  to  voluntary  churches  in  maintaining 
their  support,  compels  their  ministers  to  adopt  many  methods  for 
raising  pecuniary  aid  which  ill  befits  their  position.  This  objec- 
tionable feature  attached  to  the  voluntary  church  places  it,  as  re- 
gards its  competence  in  diffusing  religion  among  the  people,  rastly 
inferior  to  the  principles  of  Establishments.  The  Gharch  in  her 
alliance  with  the  State  forfeits  none  of  her  sacred  duties ;  so  on  this 
ground  it  is  wrong  to  raise  such  cries  for  its  disestablishment.  If 
there  are  discrepancies  in  doctrine  and  discipline  (and  what  ehureh 
is  free  from  these  P),  let  reform  be  the  cry,  not  overthrow.  It  is  to  a 
high  authority  that  the  Church  can  point  to  as  her  guide  in  this 
matter  of  union  with  the  State ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State 
by  supporting  the  Church  virtually  acknowledges  Christ  as  King 
over  the  nation — favouring  His  religion  and  discountenancing  all 
religions  inconsistent  with  His  truth.  It  is  mere  sophism  to  reason 
that  the  State  should  assume  a  neutral  position  towards  all  sects,  on 
the  groimd  that  a  church  does  not  represent  the  people.  Such  a 
course  would  be  the  practical  placing  on  equal  grounds  Christ  and 
Antichrist,  besides  diverting  from  the  State  its  inherent  right  of 
acknowledging  Christ  as  its  Supreme  Head.  If  the  State  exercises 
this  right,  it  must  either  countenance  or  discourage  the  efforts  of 
the  Church — it  cannot  assume  neutrality.  "  He  that  is  not  with 
Christ  is  against  Him :  and  he  that  gathereth  not  scattereth  abroad." 
We  therefore  conclude  that  this  question  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  upon  the  grounds  of  either  principle  or  expediency. 

C.  B. 
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S^cuna, 


IS   CEEATION  OE  EVOLUTION  THE  BETTER 
INTEEPRETATION  OF  NATUBE  P 

CBBATIOV. — Til. 

It  is  yery  desirable,  as  the  conrse  of  the  debate  has  already  shown, 
that  we,  who  take  opposite  sides  in  it,  should  endeavoar  to  ascertain 
what  and  how  much  ground  we  can  occupy  in  common ;  and  this 
will  place  ns  in  a  better  position  for  discussing  the  point  upon  which 
we  are  really  opposed. 

The  terms  of  the  question  aieame  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
God  as  an  intelligent  personal  Being.  This  point  is  also  expressly 
conceded  by  those  who  support  the  evolution  side :  and  inattention 
to  it  has  led  at  least  one  writer  upon  our  side — ^B.  W.  C. — into  a 
false  position. 

The  point  of  our  inquiries,  therefore,  is,  What  method  of  action 
has  God  chosen  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature,  that  which 
we  eall  creation  P  or  that  now  understood  by  the  term  eyolution  P 

Assuming,  then,  so  much  as  common  ground  from  which  we 
mutually  start  upon  our  inquiries,  let  us  now  seek  to  determine  the 
several  points.  What  is  Creation  P  What  is  Evolution  P  What  is 
Nature  P 

Some  of  the  friends  on  the  opposite  side,  and  particularly 
S.  £.  A.,  appear  to  be  quite  at  sea  upon  all  these  points ;  and 
espemally  so  upon  the  first,  S.  E.  A.  is  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  successfully  demolishes  our  entire  argument  by  the 
gratuitous  assertion  that  "  creation  is,  and  must  be,  an  imagination 
or  a  revelation.  It  never  can  be  an  experience."  He  forgets  that 
creation  and  evolution,  for  the  purposes  of  this  debate,  stand  as 
two  theories,  each  professing  to  account  for  or  "  interpret "  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  and  that  in  discussing  their  claims  we 
assume,  necessarily,  that  that  theory  will  best  commend  itself  to  our 
acceptance  which  most  completely  harmonizes  all  the  known  facts 
of  the  case. 

In  defending  the  theory  of  creation,  then,  we  assert  by  the  terms 
of  our  definition  that  God  called  nature  into  being;  gave  to  it  its 
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geneiallaws  and  constitution;  formed  by  uistinct  acts  of  diyine 
power,  and  at  various  epochs  of  its  history,  the  different  organiza- 
tions and  forms  of  existence  connected  with  it ;  and  that  He  has, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  exercised  over  all  its  opera- 
tions a  Boyereign  and  a  personal  control. 

If  then  we  succeed  in  proving  that  this  theory  is  the  one  which 
most  completely  harmonizes  all  the  known  facts,  then  we  shall 
establish  our  conclusion,  that  the  theory  of  creation  is  the  one  which 
will  best  commend  itself  to  our  acceptance. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  opposing  the  theory  of  evolution,  we  under- 
stand it  as  affirming  that  God,  in  creating  matter,  endowed  it  with. 
or  implanted  in  it,  once  for  all,  the  g<)rma  of  everything  in  vital 
force,  in  physical  phenomena,  in  organization,  in  life,  and  in 
spiritual  and  mental  endowment,  which  the  whole  past  and  present 
of  nature  discloses  to  us ;  and  that,  along  with  this  endowment  of 
latent  power,  and  necessarily  associated  with  it,  was  combined  an 
initial  force,  potent  enough  to  compel  its  development,  and  to  carry 
it  on  without  pause  through  a  never-ending  series  of  years ;  in 
other  words,  through  all  eternity.  Thus  W.  G.  P.  says,  "  Ether 
contracts  into  comets,  comets  concrete  into  worlds,  worlds  cohere 
in  sj  stems,  and  in  their  revolutions  evolve  the  life-germs  they 
contain,  so  as  to  bud  into  plant-life  and  burst  into  animation.'* 
And  Herbert  Spencer  maintains  that  man  and  other  animals  had 
their  origin  in  and  have  sprung  from  a  luminous  mist.  Mr.  Darwin 
affirms  his  belief  "  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings  which 
have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  descended  from  some  one  primor- 
dial form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator ;  "  and 
Professor  TyndaU  tells  us  that  "  not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  of  the  human  mind 
itself^emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phenomena — were  onoe 
latent  in  a  fiery  cloud." 

This  theory  therefore  teaches  us  that  nature,  by  the  will  of  G^, 
contains  within  itself,  and  manifests  by  itself,  in  continuous,  never- 
ending  duration,  every  power,  whether  of  production,  reguiaiioa, 
or  change,  which  its  phenomena  exhibit  to  us. 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  thus  opposed  to  that  of  creation  in  two 
essential  particulars.  First,  it  opposes  to  the  idea  of  distinot, 
definite,  and  repeated  creative  activity  and  of  a  general  snperiotend- 
enee  by  God,  that  of  a  purely  automatic  and  unvarying  aetivitj 
by  the  forces  of  nature,  carried  on,  necessarily,  without  oogniaanoe 
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of,  or  concession  to,  special  circomstanoes.  And,  secondly,  it 
opposes  to  the  idea  of  periodical  cessation  from  creative  activity  that 
of  incessant  and  uniform  activity  by  natural  force  in  one  direction — 
that  of  development. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  nature,  it 
will  for  the  purpose  of  our  diioassion  bear  a  limitation  of  its  most 
general  meaning ;  and  we  therefore  understand  by  it  simply  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  it. 

If,  now,  leaving  definitions,  and  proceeding  to  argument,  we  take 
a  general  and  broad  survey  of  the  natural  i^orld,  what  striking  facts 
do  we  find  bearing  npon  the  solution  of  our  question  ? 

The  first  fact,  undoubtedly,  in  this  connection,  is  that  of  the 
apparent  nnchangeableness  of  nature.  Nature  in  its  broad  outlines 
and  general  features  remains  the  same  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  was  so  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  this  very 
hct  gare  occasion  to  unbelief  to  exclaim,  '*  All  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  creation  of  the  world."  We  do  not  of  course 
pretend  to  say  how  long,  measured  in  years,  the  present  state  of 
tilings  has  continued.  Bat  we  can  safely  say  that  no  organic 
change,  no  change  upon  any  gigantic,  or  even  very  general  scale  of 
Magnitude,  has  transpired  since  the  time  when  man  was  introduced 
upon  the  scene.  And  as  there  has  been  no  organic  change,  neither 
has  there  been  in  this  interval  any  change  of  a  strictly  progressive 
development  from  a  lo^er  to  a  higher  condition.  The  constitution 
of  the  earth  was,  so  to  speak,  fixed  at  the  lime  of  the  creation  of 
Buin,'andhas  remained  as  then  fixed  until  now. 

Now  we  say  that  this  general  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt,  is  at  once  and  easily  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of 
reation,  which  in  its  very  essence  provides  for  periods  of  cessation 
from  creative  activity ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of 
evolution,  which  recognises  only  a  mill-horse  activity  which  must 
pursue  its  endless  unvarying  round,  can  offer  to  a  fact  of  this  nature 
no  explanation  whatever. 

But  if  we  descend  into  the  vale  of  time  by  those  geologic  steps 
which  science  has  prepared  for  our  use,  we  shall  find  in  the  course 
of  the  ages  preceding  our  own  epoch,  evidences  of  the  most  stupendous 
changes  having  repeatedly  occurred.  The  course  of  nature  during 
these  periods  was,  so  to  speak,  not  orderly  and  progressive,  but  in 

general  sense  erratic.    That  is  to  say,  the  evidence  points  to  re- 
peated instances  of  natural  convulsion  npon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
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which  over  large  tracts  of  sarface  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  things. 
The  sea  and  land,  for  instance,  hare  repeatedly,  daring  the  geologic 
periods,  changed  places.  Oyer  what  are  the  islands  and  conti- 
nents of  our  present  acquaintance,  deep  seas  have  rolled  their  waveSy 
whilst  the  summits  of  some  of  our  loftiest  ranges  of  mountains  afford 
evidence  of  their  having  once  rested  in  the  silent  solitudes  of  some 
primeval  ocean. 

Here  again  the  theory  of  creation  supplies  a  key  to  these  myste- 
rious occxurences.  The  world  during  those  long,  long  periods  o^ 
its  early  history  was  as  clay  in  the  bands  of  the  potter ;  and  for  a 
similar  purpose.  It  was  passing  through  a  series  of  changes,  under 
the  supervision  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  power,  which  should 
eventually  prepare  it  for  becoming  the  abode  of  man — the  great 
Creator's  master- work. 

But  what,  I  would  ask,  can  the  theory  of  evolution  say  by  way  of 
explanation  of  those  mighty  forces  which,  as  we  have  just  said, 
having  placed  and  displaced  seas  and  continents,  are  now  quietly 
slumbering  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  P  I  ask,  according  to  what 
law  did  they  act  P  And,  having  acted  out  a  certain  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  creation,  to  what  impulse  did  the^  yield  obedience  when 
they  ceased  from  their  tumultuous,  explosive  activity?  Can  the 
theory  of  evolution,  within  the  terms  of  its  definition,  supply  a 
power  sufficient  to  excite  and  control  such  powerful  agents  ?  It 
cannot  supply  one  to  which  our  reason  can  yield  assent.  The  only 
power  it  provides  is  the  '*  initial  force  **  conferred  upon  matter  at 
its  creation ;  and  this  power  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Forces 
so  potent,  so  destructive,  and,  upon  the  principles  of  evolution,  so 
retrograde,  as  the  volcanic  forces  of  the  geologic  period,  must  have 
been  moved  either  by  some  power  external  and  superior  to  them- 
selves, by  some  law  of  nature,  or  by  some  influence  innate,  and 
similar  in  its  nature  to  animal  instinct.  The  latter  supposition  can 
of  course  only  be  stated  to  be  dismissed.  A  "  law  of  nature  "  is  an 
active  natural  force  which  is  unvarying  in  its  action,  and  the  result 
of  whose  action  can  be  calculated.  But  volcanic  action  is  not  un* 
varying  in  its  action,  and  the  results  of  its  action  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated. The  law  o^  gramtaiion  itself  would  not  be  a  law  of  nature  if 
it  were  partial,  intermittent,  and  occasional  in  its  action.  There- 
fore the  only  alternative  supposition  is  that  of  some  power  inde- 
pendent of  and  superior  to  nature.  But  this  is  a  power  provided 
only  by  the  theory  of  creation ;  and  therefore  evolution  cannot 
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■atiafaotorilj  explain  the  phenomena  of  Yolcanio  action  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  globe  for  its 
present  inhabitants. 

If  we  torn  from  a  consideration  of  the  earth  to  the  earth's 
inhabitants,  what  result  do  we  realize?  If  the  advocates  of  eroln- 
tion  can  produce  any  instance  in  which  one  species  has  been  de- 
yeloped  from  an  inferior  one,  let  them  do  so,  and  then  they  will 
haye  advanced  one  step  towards  the  proof  of  their  theory.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  them ;  and  the  sooner  they  can  find 
ffome  "  species  "  weak  enough  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  views,  the  better  for  them.  Is  it  fair  to  press  for  such 
proof  from  the  advocates  of  a  theory  P  I  think  it  is  so,  clearly. 
According  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds  every  species  is  in  itself  absolutely  distinct.  We  have  not 
anywhere  any  instances  of  mixed  or  intermediate  forms.  If  man 
has  been  evolved  from  the  monkey,  why  has  the  interesting  process 
b«en  discontinued  ?  And  what  has  become  of  the  many  connecting 
links  which  must  have  intervened  between  two  such  strange  oppo* 
sites?  And  if  all  existing  species  have  sprung  by  a  process  of 
evolntion  from  one  parent  germ,  and  each  step  in  the  process  of 
evolntion  requires  so  many  ages  to  permit  of  its  accomplishment, 
how  is  it  that  not  only  now,  but  in  the  previous  geologic  ages,  so 
many  thousands  upon  thousands  of  strangely  diverse  forms,  in  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  exist  and  have  existed  contem* 
poraneoiuljf  ?  I  do  not  now  say  that  answers  cannot  be  returned  to 
these  questions.  I  do  say  that  in  the  absence  of  any  shadow  of 
proof  from  the  domain  of  nature  of  the  actual  transmutation  of  one 
species  into  another,  and  of  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  species 
widely  remote  in  structure  and  nature  do  exist  and  always  have 
existed  in  the  world  contemporaneously;  that  in  such  cases  any 
attempt  to  meet  our  reasonable  questions  with  idle  talk  about 
•*  nature  "  being  the  "  time- vesture  of  God,"  and  such  like  follies,  is 
worse  than  a  mere  confession  of  weakness :  it  is  an  abandonment  of 
the  controversy.  In  conclusion,  we  quote  the  authority  of  £ev. 
Thomas  Milner,  an  elaborate  and  careful  writer  upon  this  class  of 
subjects : — '*  These  are  indications  only  of  a  few  of  the  number  which 
might  be  named,  yet  sufficiently  significant,  which  serve  to  estab- 
lish the  conclusion,  that  our  present  habitation  has  been  framed 
under  the  direction  of  divine  intelligence  and  power." 

Ibbnb. 
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PEIDE'S  PUEGE   AND  ITS  PEECUBSOSS:  AK 

HISTOEICAL  STUDr. 

In  the  present  position  of  a£faird  a  large  number  of  the  memben 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  be  found  votiDg,  sometimes 
with  the  Independents  and  sometimes  with  the  Presbyterians,  with 
most  probably  a  secret  bias  towards  royalism.  This  accounts  for 
the  sudden  alterations  which  appear  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
Parliament.  But  the  absence  of  the  army  snd  its  distinguished 
leaders  emboldened  that  party  in  the  House,  which  had  come  to 
regard  them  with  a  constantly  increasing  dislike;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  at  all  astonishing  that  the  ejected  eleyen  were  called  back 
to  the  House.  The  next  step  was  to  set  on  foot  another  negotia- 
tion with  Charles.  The  majority  overpowered  the  Independent 
members,  who  endeavoured  m  vain  to  protract  the  debate,  and 
commissioners  started  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  was  on  Sept.  13, 
and  after  some  consultation,  Ludlow  went  off  in  all  haste  to  Col- 
chester, which  Fairfax  was  laying  siege  to.  Addressing  the  general, 
Ludlow  said,  "  They  are  plotting  to  betray  the  cause  for  which  00 
much  blood  has  been  slied ;  the  King,  being  a  prisoner,  will  not 
think  himself  bound  by  his  promises,  and  even  those  who  urge 
negotiations  care  little  about  making  him  fulfil  them."  The  general, 
with  a  well-known  bias  towards  Presbyterianism,  was  scarcely  the 
person  to  be  moved  by  this  appeal ;  and  putting  off  Iretoa  with 
an  evasive  answer,  he  proceeded  with  his  military  duties. 

The  negotiations  with  Charles  were  merely  a  slightly  modified 
repetition  of  what  had  already  occurred  at  all  efforts  in  that  direo- 
tion, — evasions,  equivocations,  and  delays  on  the  Sling's  part,  and 
an  inflexible  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to 
put  down  episcopacy,  and  to  except  certain  persons  from  anmeatj. 
Pour  several  times  did  the  House  of  Commons  vote  that  the  King's 
concessions  were  insu£Bcient ;  and  from  various  partb  of  the  land 
petitions  came  dropping  in,  which,  in  language  sometimes  daringt 
demanded  justice  or  the  "  chief  delinquent." 
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Th«  Tictorions  army,  whiob  had  now  completely  quelled  the  Scots 
as  well  as  scattered  the  English  cavaliers,  was  in  no  mood  for  jest- 
ing or  pottering.    No  longer  was  there  the  difference  of  opinion 
manifest  which  had  at  one  time  threatened  to  break  up  the  army, 
by  rendering  the  men  no  longer  disposed  to  place  confidence  in 
their  oflSoers.    The  latter  had  now  finally  relinquished  all  hope  of 
treating  with  the  King,  nor  had  they  any  intention  of  succumbing 
to  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  Parliament,  unsupported  as 
this  was  by  any  strong  national  opinion,  and  without  any  adequate 
force  at  its  command  to  maintain  its  pretensions.    Many  of  the 
members,  indeed,  kept  away  from  the  House  on  the  plea  of  sick* 
ness,  or  on  some  other  not  very  credible  excuse,  waiting  evidently 
for  some  turn  in  the  course  of  events.    In  the  month  of  September, 
1648,  there  had  been  a  call  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  were  absent  on  mere  pretences.    It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  fine  these  £100  each;  this  amount  was,  however, 
reduced  to  £20 ;  but  it  does  net  appear  that  payment  was  demanded 
or  enforced.    Meanwhile  the  army  waited  for  nothing  that  would 
depend  for  its  arrival  upon  the  caprice  of  others ;  a  terrible  deter- 
mination filled  the  breasts  of  nearly  all  the  soldiers — they  would 
have  the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  the  nation's 
troubles  brought  publicly  forward  to  answer  to  God  and  his  fellows 
for  years  of  misrule  and  violence.    Whatever  opinions  the  generals 
and  leading  officers  might  have  once  entertained,  they  were  now 
fuUy  prepared  to  justify  this  measure,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  it 
out.    There  remains,  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  memor- 
able letter  written  by  Cromwell  to  Colonel  Hammond  just  about 
this  time.    In  it  he  touches  upon  the  vexed  question  which  was 
troubling  some  amongat  the  Independents  both  in  and  out  of  the 
army,  that  is,  ''  whether  it  w<is  lawful,  for  a  lesser  part,  if  in  the 
right,  to  force  a  numerical  majority."    Much  stress  rests  on  the 
words  if  in  the  right;  unfortunately,  in  such  differences  of  opinion, 
both  parties  maintain  that  they  are  in  the  right.    Certainly,  in 
some  cases,  there  is  an  appeal  possible  to  indubitable  facts.    But 
Cromwell,  in  this  instance,  argues  it  out  thus,  and  says,  inter  alia, — 
''  First,  is  not  this  a  sound  position,  that '  the  safety  of  the  people 
is  the  supreme  law '  ?    And  secondly,  whether  in  the  way  in  hand 
(the  parliamentary  treaty)  really  and  before  the  Lord,  before  whom 
conscience  has  to  stand,  this  be  provided  for,  or  if  the  whole  fruit 
of  the  war  is  not  like  to  be  frustoated,  and  all  most  like  to  turn  to 
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what  it  was  and  worse  P  Thirdly,  whether  this  army  be  not  a 
lawful  power,  called  by  God  to  oppose  and  fight  against  the  King 
on  stated  grounds ;  and  being  in  power  to  such  ends,  may  not 
oppose  one  name  of  authority  for  those  ends,  as  well  as  anotiier 
name,  since  it  was  not  the  outward  authority  summoning  them  that 
by  its  power  made  the  quarrel  lawful,  but  the  quarrel  waa  lawful 
in  itsfelf." 

A*  general  council  of  the  army  had  reassembled,  and  in  the  dull 
I^ovember  days  they  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  solemn 
remonstrance,  in  which,  besides  making  pointed  allusion  to  tJie 
past,  the  officers  introduced  some  very  cogent  demands  for  the 
future.  They  desired  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  shoold 
be  proclaimed  and  a  king  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  present  session  should  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  a 
fresh  parliament  summoned,  to  be  chosen  by  a  different  plan  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  through  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
suffrage.  Thereupon  enpued  a  long  and  violent  debate,  the  Inde- 
pendents proposing  ihat  the  officers  should  receive  the  thanka  of 
the  House.  From  Nov.  20  the  matter  was  adjourned  to  the  29th, 
many  members,  and  even  some  of  the  Independents,  advising  that 
no  heed  be  taken  of  this  remonstrance.  At  last  the  House  divided, 
and  by  125  against  53  it  was  determined  to  refuse  to  take  it  into 
consideration. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  and  the  Army  Council  resolved  to  re- 
move the  King  from  the  keeping  of  Colonel  Hammond ;  and  Charles, 
alarmed  when  it  was  too  late  at  the  turn  events  were  taking,  made 
some  sadden  concessions,  and  the  conference  at  Newport  closed 
Nov.  28,  the  Commissioners  reaching  town  on  Dec.  1 — a  day  which 
we  find  from  the  old  journals  was  spent  by  the  army  in  prayer,  to 
determine,  were  it  possible,  in  what  way  G-od  would  have  them  to 
act.  Both  officers  and  men  having  resolred  to  march  into  London, 
the  next  day  they  broke  up  from  their  head-quarters  at  Windsor, 
and  proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  qua^ring  themselves  in  the 
City  and  in  Westminster,  but  condncting  themselves  with  the 
strictest  propriety.  They  had  no  hesitancy  now  as  to  the  course 
which  they  ought  to  pursue,  yet  they  were  willing  to  give  the 
Parliament  one  more  chance  of  doing  justice.  The  Presbyterian 
purty ,  now  in  extremis,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  submtt  to  the  very 
obvious  necessities  of  the  times.  Clinging  facuousiy  to  the  hope 
that  Charles  might  still  be  brought  to  agree  to  reasonable  teins 
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and  to  keep  to  wliat  he  promised,  tbey  moved  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  proposals  he  had  made.  A  fevr,  even  amongst  the  Inde. 
pendents,  were  inchned  to  look  favourably  upon  these,  and  the 
majority  in  the  House  were  warmly  in  favour  of  them.  It  was 
Saturday,  and  the  party  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  army,  strove 
to  bring  on  a  division  at  once.  Vane  declared,  **  Now  we  shall  see 
who  is  for  the  King  and  who  for  the  people !  "  Another  msmber 
on  the  other  side,  exclaimed  that  some  had  gained  by  the  war  and 
others  had  lost  by  it.  Some  in  the  army  had  gained  money  and 
land  by  their  successes ;  but  those  who  had  suffdred  injury  in  divers 
ways  naturally  desired  a  speedy  peace.  Lights  were  brought  in 
that  the  debate  might  be  continued.  A  feeling  pervaded  all  that 
on  the  decision  hung  the  destinies  of  the  King,  the  Houses,  and  the 
country.     At  last  it  was  adjourned  until  the  Monday. 

On  ?«Ionday,  Dec.  4,  when  the  House  met,  it  was  informed  that 
Charles  had  been  removed  to  Hurst  Castle.  By  a  large  majority, 
^t  was  voted  that  this  had  been  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  House.  Prynne,  who  had  only  been  a  member  three 
weeks,  spoke  on  the  adjourned  debate  with  great  warmth  for  three 
honrsy  supporting  the  Presbyterians.  Throughout  the  night  it  ran 
on,  and  not  until  five  on  Tuesday  morning  did  the  division  take 
place.  Many  members  were  absent;  but  129  voted  that  His 
Majesty's  concessions  were  sufficient  to  treat  upon.  Thereafter  the 
•  House  adjourned  until  the  next  day  ( Wednesday),  a  proceeding 
which  the  Presbyterians  ought  certainly  not  to  have  agreed  to 
without  taking  some  precautions  against  their  opponents,  who  were 
certain  to  employ  the  interval  in  contriving  some  plan  to  counter- 
act the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  majority  in  Par* 
liament.  With  no  means,  or  next  to  none,  of  supporting  with 
vigour  the  plan  they  wished  to  punue,  the  Presbyterians  comforted 
themselves  as  if  they  had  the  kingdom  at  their  back,  forgetful  that 
the  officers  were  the  heroes  of  many  fights  and  men  not  to  be 
daunted  by  mere  words ;  while  town  and  suburb  swarmed  with 
the  stem  Ironsides^  and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  clatter  of 
their  arms. 
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The  Argument  d  priori  for  the  Being  and  the  Attributes  of  tike 
Lord  God,  the  Abtolute  One  and  First  Cause.  {Sixth  edition,) 
By  William  Hokymak  Gillbsfie,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  London: 
Houlfiton  &  Sons. 

[The  issue  this  year  of  a  sixth  edition  of  a  work  of  which  last 
year  so  large  an  epitome  was  made  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
might  justify  us  in  merely  passing  the  work  orer  with  a  notice  of 
its  reappearance  in  an  enlarged  and  a  highly  elegant  form.  But 
the  editors  have  been  able  to  secure  the  considerate  notice  of  this 
Demonstration  from  another  and  an  independent  source,  bringing 
into  yiew  other  matters  of  grave  interest,  and  they  think  it  may  be 
well  to  lay  before  their  readers  the  following  important  reriew  of  a 
work  of  so  much  interest  in  not  only  a  philosophical  but  a  theolo- 
gical point  of  view.] 

On  account  of  the  prominence  given  by  the  author  to  the  morml 
attributes  of  the  Peity,  and  the  fulness  and  profundity  with  whidi 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  treated,  we  recognise  in  this  edition  of 
Gillespie's  ''  a  priori  Argument,"  a  new  and  impressive  phase  of 
the  great  theme  which  exercised  the  mind  of  Samuel  Clarke. 

The  consideration  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  treatise  may  indeed 
lead  some  to  desire  that  the  ethical  tendency  had  been  carried  out 
even  further.  The  author  tells  us,  that  whereas  Clarke  wrote  his 
demonstration  "  more  particularly  in  answer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
and  their  followers,"  the  present  production  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present  school  of  "  pure,  or  rather  gross  Materialists."  This, 
of  course,  would  be  a  most  desirable  feature  of  any  new  edition  of 
the  Argument ;  but  the  inquiry  arises — Can  the  Matcrialiats,  the 
Positivists,  the  Nihilists,  or  more  generally  and  also  more  especiallj 
the  Sceptics,  be  confounded  by  purely  metaphysical  arguments, 
those  reasonings  whose  very  competency  they  call  in  question? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  with  what  of  moral  or  mental 
reality  they  either  practically  proceed  on,  or  cannot  question 
without  argumentative  suicide? 
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Their  rery  Negativism,  indeed,  readers  such  foes  difficult  to  deal 
with.    To  fight  Scepticiam,  pure  and  simple,  is  almost  to  6ght  a 
shadow.    Sceptics  will  not  fight,  and  therefore  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge defeat.   A  series  of  propositions  and  proofs,  drawn  out  in  the 
mathematical  form  so  dear  to  Clarke  and  Edwards,  makes  little 
impression  on  those  who  will  scarcely  admit  the  moral  facts  "  most 
sorely  believed  among  "  mankind.    To  get  them  within  grasp,  yon 
most  start  with  arguments  not  merely  "  a  posteriori  " — i.e.,  drawn 
from  marks  of  intelligence  and  order  in  the  UDirerse — but  '*ad 
kominem"  in  the  better  sense  of  that  expression ;  arguments  which 
the  sceptic  cannot  evade  without  stultifying  his  own  mental  pro- 
ocsseA  or  falsifying  his  own  experience.     Speak  to  him  of  the  "  idea 
of  Infinity  of  Extension  "  as  incapable  of  expulsion  from  the  mind, 
he  will  not  deny  this ;  but  he  will  try  to  show  that  the  notion  is 
derivatire,  and  will  find  a  plausible  genesis  for  it  in  sensation  and 
association.    Our  conviction  of  infinite  space  he  will  describe  as  a 
result  of  experience,  ineritable  and  indelible  perhaps,  but  negative 
rather  than  positive,  or  objectively  certain,  because  it  proceeds 
from  ignorance  rather  than  from  knowledge.    Then,  to  fill  up  this 
infinity  with  a  living  personal  Deity,  this  is  the  difficulty  which 
must  oppress  all  who  venture  on  the  **  high  priori  road."  Verbally, 
even  loh^icolly,  the  steps  of  this  great  argument  are  imposing ;  but 
while  Clarke  himself  seems  to  have  regarded  it  rather  as  a  confu- 
tation of  sceptical  subtleties  by  subtleties  equally  ingenious,  than 
the  natural  dictate  of  highest  natural  reason,  this  amended  expres- 
sion of  the  procens  is  somehow  suggestive  of  a  deeper  and  simpler 
ground  of  conviction  on  which  our  hesitating  assent  truly  rests. 
The  steps,  we  say,  are  imposing  and  inviting ;  but  we  feel  that  this 
is  net  our  natural  road  to  the  temple  of  truth, — that  the  most 
careful  repairs  will  not  render  it  a  well-frequented  path. 

This  impression  is  rather  confirmed  than  removed  by  those 
contemptuous  statements  applied  to  the  opposing  faction,  whose 
reasonings,  even  where  the  stamp  of  vigorous  or  influential  minds 
is  on  them,  are  ignored  on  some  occasions,  and  on  others  are 
dismissed  with  very  summary  condemnation.  Considering  the 
very  limited  acceptance  of  the  argument  "  a  priori*'  on  the  part  of 
earnest  theologians,  it  is  scarcely  wi^e  to  characterise  its  opponents 
in  terms  suggestive  of  strong  moral  disapprobation.  A  position 
assailed  at  once  by  the  high  logic  of  Kant  and  the  experiential 
sagacity  of  Mill  may  perhaps  be  strengthened  with  some  success » 
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but  iU  defenders  can  ill  afford  to  be  lavish  of  their  weapons  of 
oontroTersj,  which  are  neither  numerous  nor  fully  approved ;  and 
in  resorting  to  the  more  indiscriminate  methods  of  warfare,  they 
give  unnecessary  and  dangerous  signs  of  weakoess,  of  which  their 
enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage.  Is  it  not  rash,  for 
instance,  to  confound  the  opponents,  as  the  author  seems  to  dot 
under  a  general  censure  such  as  this,  which  merely  displays  more 
anger  than  polemic  force  or  cogency,  and  will  make,  as  we  appre- 
hend, a  different  sort  of  impression  from  that  which  he  contem- 
plates. "  'Twere  ridiculous  to  contend  that  cooscience,  rudiments 
and  all,  could  have  been  (not  cultivated  and  improved,  but  acquired) 
absolutely  acquired  by  eduoatioa ;  for  'tis  but  too  obvious  that  a 
conscience  cannot  be  the  product  of  factors  themselves  wanting  all 
coBBoience."  Here,  and  still  more  in  the  immediate  context,  the 
tone  is  dogmatical,  the  assertion  is  supported  by  argument  more 
plausible  to  the  ear  than  convincing  to  the  mind ;  while  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  theoriea  supported  by  volumes  of  able 
discussion  like  those  of  Mill  or  Bain,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great 
predecessors*  is  calculated  to  raise  the  admiring  reader*s  suapiciona 
and  to  reverse  the  current  of  his  sympathies. 

At  some  important  stages  of  the  argumentative  process  there 
leems  to  be  too  little  account  made  of  the  extent  of  human  igno- 
rance, and  even  too  little  scope  left  for  the  not  wholly  unfruitful 
exercise  of  doubting,  if  it  be  not  for  doubting's  sake,  but  Cor  the 
clearing  away  of  real  or  possible  errors.  Then,  when  the  soeptie 
challenges  the  truth  of  this  dictum, — "  the  material  world  is  JiniU 
in  exten8ion,"~*fir8t  perhaps  by  calling  for  a  clear  definition  of 
matter,  next  by  propounding  a  dynamical,  or  possibly  an  idealistic 
one,  as  at  least  definable  or  conceivable,  or  lastly,  by  reminding  ua 
of  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  very  conceptions  of  infinity 
and  of  immaterial  sub8tance»-*-it  is  of  course  quite  possible  to  scout 
or  ignore  such  objections  as  arbitrary  or  impertinent.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  they  are  gratuitous,  or  unsupported  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  or  opposed  to  our  better  instincts.  (And  here  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  author  is  happy  in  his  distinction  between  the 
Ume  infinite,  as  capable  of  partial  consideration,  and  that  which  ia 
really  divisible  or  terminable.)  £ttt  his  undertaking  involves  not 
merely  presentation  of  evidence,  not  merely  argument,  but  complete 
demonstration,  where  "  if  any  one  of  the  main  proofs  be  not  infal- 
lible, all  goes  for  nothing**    Where  such  an  enterprise  is  dared,  no 
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enemy  most  be  left  on  the  field.  Bat  do  we  here  find  everj  foe 
met  and  ranqnisbed  for  everP  Is  it  indeed  poesible,  by  one 
treatise,  to  chane  away  every  spectre  of  donbt,  erery  shade  of 
ignorance  P  We  question  whether  such  rigid  demonstration  is 
practicable  or  even  desirable ;  bat,  if  it  be  undertaken,  it  behores 
to  be  exhanstire  as  well  as  rigid ;  considerate  regarding  real  diffi- 
cnlties,  as  well  as  des tractive  of  sophistry;  tolerant  of  great 
thinkers,  as  well  as  terrible  to  framers  of  crade  theories. 

In  the  transition  from  extension  and  daration  to  Deity  are  some 
reasonings  which,  despite  of  care  and  improved  expression,  have  to 
ordinary  minds  that  aspect  of  incompleteness,  or  even  paralogism 
which  has  always  rendered  the  argument  inoperative.  So  great  is 
the  mystery  of  time  and  space,  so  bewildering  are  they  to  peasant 
and  philosopher,  so  various  are  the  ways  of  regarding  themi  that 
we  still  hesitate  to  classify  them  either  as  sabstantial  or  as  proper- 
ties of  a  substratum  of  substance ;  and  ihe  step  from  the  immate- 
riality of  expansion  to  spiritufdity,  though  nataral  and  plausible 
can  scarcely  pass  for  inoppugnable  'demonstration. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  paralogism,"  as  not  unlikely  to  be 
applied  to  even  the  improved  forms  of  the  apriari  argument,  when 
presented  as  a  demonstration.  This,  however,  is  not  our  deeper  or 
final  judgment  regarding  all  arguments  a  prwri,  if  by  this  expres- 
sion be  meant  arguments  drawn  from  something  deeper  and  higher 
than  experience  or  observation.  Nor  do  we  regard  the  laboara  of 
Clarke  and  Gillespie  as  lost  labours.  We  think  that  a  place  might 
be  found  for  many  of  their  arguments ;  nay,  that  just  as  these  really 
presuppose  and  imply  d  posteriori  impressions  or  proofs,  so  the 
latter  are  incomplete  without  some  ^  pricri  oonsiderationfl  whioh» 
unconsciously,  those  who  employ  them  subsume.  Professor  Wibon 
used  to  say,  ''  We  must  bring  in  the  a  priori  argument  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  the  other."  Principal  Tullooh  has  attempted 
to  connect  the  various  arguments  for  a  Deity  by  proceeding  from 
the  dim  positive  impressions  of  the  supematurai,  joined  to  the 
feelings  of  personality  and  obligation,  to  the  dictates,  if  not  demon- 
strations, of  profounder  thought ;  the  latter  being  supported  by, 
and  reflected  in,  the  rerelations  of  external  nature,  and  completed 
by  the  inspired  testimony  and  ''  self- evidencing "  power  of  Holy 
Scripture.  This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  and  though  the  attempt  oould  not  be  completely  fulfilled 
in  one  short  treatise,  it  may  be  regrettei  that  this  contributioD  to 
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the  f^reat  tbeme  has  not  been  better  appreciciated  and  foUowed  np. 
We  would  now  try  to  snpplj  a  few  bints  aa  to  how  this  mii^ht  be 
done, — how,  at  the  winh  of  regarding  the  first  part  of  Gillespie's 
proeess  as  a  kind  of  " kytteron  prot§ronp*  its  best  featnrcs  might 
possibly  be  preserved,  or  rather  restored,  by  beipg  introduced  at 
a  later  stage  or  '*  moment"  of  the  proof,  as  eupplementary  to  mere 
forcible  as  well  as  more  familiar  considerations,  some  of  which 
obtain  noble  exposition  in  the  second  part  of  his  treatise. 

The  true  ground  of  belief  in  Deity,  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  by 
unaided  man,  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  natural  workings  of  con- 
scionsness,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  world  and  with 
humanity.  We  mean  the  primordial  ground,  for  we  have  stated 
the  belief  that  these  impressions  or  intuitions  are  confirmed,  ex- 
panded, and  ultimately  vindicated  by  subsequent  exporienee  or 
observation,  so  as  finally,  with  the  aids  of  reason  and  revelations, 
to  daim  exception  irom  conviction,  or  the  consent  of  oar  whole 
nature.  Originallyf  and  chiefly,  of  course,  such  ground  of  oon« 
viction,  whether  traceable,  chiefly  to  that  Mi^  whidi  ia  not 
opposed  to  higher  reason  (sense  of  the  certain  or  necessary),  bat  a 
part  of  reason,  or  to  that  ratiocination  by  which  the  dictates  of 
reason  are  carried  out  or  defended,  must  be  described  as  dposteriorL 
But  does  it  not  require  and  draw  into  itself,  even  in  its  earlier 
stages,  certain  «  priori  eoBsiderationn,  elements,  which  in  the 
oonrse  of  its  progress  and  elevation*  assume  forms  akin  to  the 
a  posteriori  elements,  to  whose  aid  or  completion  they  eontrihttte 
their  force  P  Is  there  not,  in  short,  in  our  conviction,  a  union  of 
these  two  elements,  the  outward  derived  from  sense  and  observa* 
tioD,  the  inwctrd  from  deeper  and  higher  sources,  supplied  by  the 
arind  in  its  neceiiaary  and  constructive  operation ;  while  the  union 
or  product  of  evidences  calls,  for  its  further  evolution,  on  the  aid 
of  rstiooiaation  both  inductive  and  deductive  P  If  such  a  view  of 
the  case  be  at  all  correct,  it  affords  hints  towards  a  more  systematic 
as  well  as  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  iheme^ 

On  the  obscure  questions  connected  with  the  obscure  history  of 
our  earliest  perceptions,  notions,  or  intuitions,  their  growth^  correc* 
tion,  and  completion,  wo  dwell  briefly  in  the  mean  time.  Memocy 
does  not  resch  back  to  infaacy  proper,  to  reoalt  oar  sensations 
prior  to  distinct  self-consciousness.  Possibly  it  cannot  do  so 
because  we  had  not  then  attained  self- consciousness ;  because  our 
aimple  [consciousness  knew  no   distinction  between  witkout  and 
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wiikin.    It  maj  be  trae  that  consoioasness  with  ub  now  is  aceom* 
IMDied  always  by  self-coDsoioasaeBs  (though  eren  tliis  common 
assertioQ    aeems  to  be   improved),  but  our  lively  infautine  oon- 
•cioutneaa  eould  hardly  have  been  of  sclf^  else  why  is  it  so  uuifomly 
lostP      The  eye  does  not  perceive  itself,  except  by  reflection  in  the 
ontward  mirror.*    An  acute  writer  haa  argued  that  the  like  may  be 
aaid  of  the  mind^the  pure  oonsciousnesii.    The  I,  the  ego,  re- 
cognises itself  only  by  reflection  ;   its  own  essential  activity  effect- 
ing changes  on  things  without,  or  checked  in  its  intercourse  with 
them»  the  feeling  of  selfhood  emerges,  as  of  something  incom- 
mensurable with  the  world  around  us,  yet  in  constant  relations 
with  it.    With  the  growth  of  experience,  and  with  education,  this 
diatinotioiL'  becomes   clearer ;    for  man,  unlike  the  mere  animal, 
adyanoea  from  ignorance  and  helplessness,  reaching  forward  to 
fresh  acqutsttion  of  knowledge,  and  unsatisfied,  except  when  the 
presaure  of  physioal   obstacles    is    overwhelming    without   such 
application  of  external  information  as  may  minister  to  the  strength 
of  the  active  principles  within.    Metaphysioians  have  traced,  with 
greater  or  less  clearness,  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  we 
separate  ourselves  from  the  world  without,  from  our  bodily  organism, 
and  ultimately  from  the  lower  manifestations  of  mind ;  and  have 
shown  how  the  inner  world  of  soul,  while  it  comes  to  be  thus 
viewed,  as  restricted   in  extent,  seems  to   grow  in  depth  and 
intensity.    Some  of  the  deeper  and  more  accurate  thinkers  have 
distinguished  the  knowledge  of  necessary  truth  from  that  of  mere 
experienee,  the  former  being  well  illustrated  by  those  mathematieal 
certainties  which   cannot  be  traced   to    observation,  even  when 
followed  by  abstractions.     It    has  been  proyed,  we  think,  that 
thoughts  proper,  or  general  oonceptions,  are  neither  images  drawa 
fron?  sense,  nor  bare  abstrastions  reduced  from  them;    and  that  in 
dealing  eveu  with  the  objects  of  external  nature,  we  ffioe  as  well  as 
receive.    The  impossibility  of  accounting  for  even  our  perceptions 
of  the  external  world,  on  any  other  supposition,  appears   most 
(dearly  when  we  reflect  on  our  recognition  of  other  human  beings. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  this  is  the  result  of  experience,  so  far  as  the 
preliminary  conditions  are  concerned ;  yet  how  are  we  to  aocouut 
for  the  universality,  the  certainty*  the  confidenoe  of  the  s^ep  by 
which  soul  recognises    soul?      No    ''series  of    sensations,"  no 
"  possibilities  of  impressing,  or  of  being  impressed,  seem  to  satisfy 

*  In  JEdinburgh  Review  some  years'ago. 
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US  here.  We  seem  to  arrire  at  this  conclasioxi :  Hitherto  we 
have  had  sensatioDB,  painful  and  pleasurable ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
these  have  been  such  in  experience ;  but  now-  the  ca^e  becomea 
different.  "Not  only  have  we  a  world  without,  different  from 
ourselves,  even  differing  from  our  sensations,  though  agreeing  with 
higher  sense :  we  meet  in  that  world  with  living,  acting  beings, 
whom  we  cannot  but  regard  as  thinking  like  ourselves,  even  when 
most  incompatible  with  ourselves,  naj,  the  knowledge  of  whom  seems 
necessary  to  the  full  recognition  of  ourselves.  Beid  counts  it  as  a 
first  principle,  "  that  there  is  life  and  intelligence  in  our  fellow- 
men,  with  whom  we  converse,*'  and  another,  "  that  certain  features 
of  the  countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body, 
indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  mind."  Above 
all,  we  would  say,  there  is  the  recognition  of  will. 

The  feeling  of  personality,  being  thus  perfected  by  social 
intercourse  so  as  to  become  properly  moral,  does  the  process  stop 
hereP  Does  there  not  arise,  with  the  conception  of  ourself  and 
ourselves,  some  apprehension  of  a  far  greater  being,  whom  we  yet 
cannot  help  clothing  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  self?  In  the 
world,  and  also  in  ourselves^  we  trace  an  orderly  course  of  events, 
a  couose  whose  interruption  we  note  and  in  the  latter  case  reaent ; 
for  we  know  that  in  some  measure  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to 
preserve  or  violate  that  order.  Even  in  the  world  without,  the 
interruption  of  order  occasions  in  the  simple  mind  a  sort  of  resent- 
ment ;  and  so  far  from  interruption  alone  suggesting  the  super- 
natural, it  rather  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  malignant,  but  inferior 
disturbing  force,  revolting  against  the  harmony  that  proceeds  from 
a  higher  will.  But,  as  regards  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward,  we  naturally  look,  at  least,  for  an  author,  an  organizer,  an 
upholder,  and  director.  And  now  come  into  our  aid  those  im- 
pressions of  extension  and  duration,  from  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  deduce  a  Deity.  We  should  say  they  rather  complete 
the  notion  of  a  Deity  already  suggested.  Instead  of  trying  to  fill 
these  wastes  with  Deity,  previously  unknown  to  the  argument 
(though,  we  suspect,  assumed  in  the  natural  course  of  thought),  we 
would  find  in  them  attributes  for  a  God  not  entirely  unknown. 
Here  we  nee  the  legitimate  (I  priori  element  in  its  beginning.  To 
quote  an  able  critic  (Princeton  Remew)^^ 

"  We  believe  the  existence  of  the  infinite  G^od  to  be  known  By 
such  an  instinctive  perception.     We  could  arrive  at  it  by  the 
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coniicioQS  exercbe  of  reason  (argument?)  but  it  seems  we  in- 
ptinctively  perceire  it  in  the  marks  of  design  in  Nature,  and  in 
Providence.  Nekton  used  to  say,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  style 
in  all  the  works  of  Nature.  These  are  the  works  of  an  infinite  God 
acting  in  a  finite  relation.  We  can  certainly  know  them  to  be 
works  of  a  being  of  peculiar  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
Can  we  know  them  as  works  of  the  infinite  God?" 

"  Just  as  to  our  perception  of  a  particular  example  of  cause  is 
added  a  more  remarkable  power  of  perceiving  its  necessity,  just  as 
to  the  perception  of  space  as  indefinite  is  added  the  more  wonderful 
power  of  perceiving  it  to  be  incapable  of  increase,  so  we  think  to 
the  perception  of  the  peculiar  acts  of  God  in  design  and  providence, 
is  annexed  the  more  remarkable  poorer  of  perceiving  those  acts  to 
be  the  acts  of  an  infinite  Bein*; ;  of  perceiving  this  wisdom  to  be 
His  wisdom ;  this  goodness  to  be  His  goodness ;  this  moral  law  to 
be  His  moral  law."  In  the  very  framework  of  our  minds  is  felt 
the  same  power,  carrying  with  it  the  same  knowledge  of  God;  since 
the  "  general  laws  of  mind  "  are  obviously  the  same  energy  running 
through  and  through  the  egot  consciously  distinct  from  the  acts  of 
the  ego,  and  shaping  our  consciousness  to  the  designs  of  infinite 
wisdom." 

But  it  may  here  be  asked :  Are  our  impressions  or  convictions  de- 
claratory or  objective  fact,  cr  may  we  be  deceived  by  these,  even 
as  we  sometimes  are  by  our  sensations?  We  might  refer,  in 
reply,  to  the  permanence  of  the  former,  and  their  incapacity  for 
increase  when  attained.  But  we  must  also  remember  that  these 
impressions,  while  given  by  our  conceptions,  are  yet  felt  to  tran- 
scend them.  We  believe  we  have  some  apprehension  of  infinity, 
eternity,  Deity ;  but  it  is  allowed  that  we  cannot  exhaust  these 
ideas.  Our  mental  *'  contractions,"  rightly  so  called  because  sen- 
sation cannot  give  them,  so  overmaster  us  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  reality  as  well  as  necessity.  We  believe  in  nature;  not  with 
that  faith  in  which  the  idealist  and  the  sensationalist  so  strangely 
agree,  but  with  a  reasonable  faith.  The  world  of  mind  transcends 
that  of  sensation,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect  agreement 
with  it  even  by  experience  of  life,  far  less  by  observation  of  dead 
matter.  Yet  we  believe  in  an  independent  external  world;  we 
apply  to  it  successfully  the  laws  and  deductions  of  purest  science ; 
we  discover  anticipated  planets,  and  witness  foretold  eclipses. 
Our  faith  then  is  not  blind,  although  in  what  lies  nearest  to  us  we 
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cannot  predict,  for  Here  there  is  the  crossiog  of  yarious  linei  of 
causation,  the  mixtnre  of  innamerahle  elements,  the  interpenetra- 
tion  of  nature  by  the  action  of  myriad  forces,  more  or  less  free. 
And  all  this  increase  of  contingency,  as  we  approach  human  life  and 
free  agency,  affords  to  us,  as  says  John  Maclaurin,  an  impressive 
eyidence  of  our  relation  to  a  creatine  omnipotent  cause.  Chemis- 
try and  Astronomy  reyeal  to  us  the  unity  and  regularity  under- 
lying the  apparent  yariety  and  confusion  of  nature.  Faith,  not 
blind,  but  keen-sighted  as  Spenser's  Fidelia,  reveals  to  us  the 
reality  that  underlies  the  experiences  of  sensation,  and  looks 
towards  a  mightier,  imperfectly  discovered  reality,  wider  than  tiie 
world  without,  deeper  than  the  moral  world  within.  By  such  a 
faith,  vindicated,  it  may  be,  by  logic,  ami  certainly  brightened  by 
revelation,  we  may  "  know  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  God.'* 
Kant  speaks  of  two  unfathomable  mysteries  ;  the  starry  heavens 
above,  and  the  moral  nature  within  us ;  but  surely  these  wonders 
giye  us  intelligence  of  a  greater  mystery  beyond  and  around  us — 
living  and  working,  and  cognisable,  though  unsearchable. 

"A  vast,  unfathomable  sea. 
Where  all  our  thoughts  are  drowned.*' 

Haying  thus  far  dwelt  on  the  proof  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  its 
complete  form,  comprehending  the  "  threefold  cord  "  of  instinetiye 
belief,  outward  eyidence,  and  logical  corroboration,  we  ofTer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  development  of  the  moral  attributes,  aa  illat* 
trated  in  the  third  part  of  Gillespie's  treatise.  In  this  part  of  the 
work  there  is  much  to  admire;  original  ideas  being  presented, 
frequently  clothed  in  eloquent  language,  and  distinotiona  exhibited 
with  much  ingenuity  and  clearness.  In  some  parts  of  tliia  devel. 
opment,  indeed,  we  might  feel  inclined  to  observe  a  different  order. 
The  passage,  by  means  of  "  transitional  attributes,"  such  as  hap- 
piness, goodness,  from  the  absolute  to  the  relative  attributes  of 
God,  is  a  result  of  the  author's  adoption  of  the  d  priori  method* 
Yet  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  absolute  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  love,  the  first,  as  we  understand  him,  being  the  aouree 
of  Justice,  the  second  of  love  in  the  limited,  yet  equivocal  uaagCt 
which  the  term  has  unfortunately  acquired,  when  taken  to  mean 
either  benevolence,  or  a  simpler,  stronger  affeotion.  We  think  the 
autboir  might  have  more  readily  eatabliahed  his  important  eon* 
elusions,  regarding  these  attributes,  by  prooecding  from  the  human 
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point  of  TieWf  and  then  comparing  our  moral  impressions  with  the 
lights  supplied  by  higher  information.  By  no  paralogism,  or  mere 
self-projection,  as  we  believe,  but  by  necessary  self-evidencing 
faith  and  inference,  do  we  complete  and  glorify  our  moral  ex- 
periences by  the  thought  of  a  God  who  is  at  once  Holiness  and 
Love  personified.  For  Holiness,  as  we  think,  is  a  better  expres- 
sion for  that  comprehensive  negative  aspect  of  the  Divine  chnracter, 
which  lies  behind  Kighteousuess,  when  viewed  as  punitire  or 
rcjective  of  evil ;  and  to  which  the  author's  words,  when  he  speaks 
of  Love  omnipotent  at  both  poles,  may  be  referred.  Strong  as  an 
aggressive  force,  it  is  equally  strong  as  a  resisting  force.  Equally 
positive ;  equally  negative."  Holiness  truly  is  taken  to  mean 
freedom  from  pollution,  and  also  general  or  combined  moral  per-i 
fection.  But  as  the  statement  *' God  is  love"  reveals  with  self- 
evidence  the  deepest,  most  comprehensive  conception  of  Divine 
ethics,  so  we  require  a  similarly  comprehensive  term  to  express  the 
negative  aspect  presented  by  love  to  every  degree  and  form  of 
evil, — to  the  principle  of  strife  and  confusion  which  wars  against 
lofve  and  God.  From  these  two  cardinal  attributes,  one  in  their 
essence,  and  again  revealed  in  unity  by  the  Christian  redemption, 
we  conceive  that  the  other  moral  attributes  are  deducible.  Thus 
righteousness  n^ay  denote  the  due  proportion  of  love  towards  its 
objects ;  benevolence  its  aspect  towards  the  sinless  creature,  ful- 
filled in  beneficence;  goodness,  again,  might  be  regarded  as 
comprehending  the  two  last  mentioned ;  faithfulness  and  truth, 
even  among  mankind,  are  attributes  or  attendants  of  love ;  whilst 
vindictive  or  vindinaiive  justice  expresses  that  resistance  which 
righteousness  ofibrs  to  sin,  and  grace  its  return  to  love. 

In  his  own  way  of  dealing  with  the  attributes,  however,  the 
author  has  made  a  great  advance  beyond  the  old  formula  of 
"Power,  wisdom,  and  goodness."  And  this  advance  is  most 
manifest,  we  think,  in  his  treatment  of  the  questions.  Docs  not 
lorrc.  even  in  the  Deity,  demand  an  object?  Can  God  be  an 
infinite  person  dwelling  in  perfect  solitude?  Was  this  the  caso 
erm  prior  to  creation P  This  he  answers  in  the  negative;  and, 
of  course,  is  led  to  a  suggestion  such  as  the  Christian  Trinity 
expresses.  As  Deity  must  be  independent  of  the  creation,  the 
object,  or  objf^ots  of  love,  mnst  needs  have  been  divine  and  infinite; 
or  else  love  is  not  essential  or  eternal.  "  The  love  to  a  creature  of 
a  Being,  loveUgt  before  the  creation,  furnishes  but  a  cold  sort  of 
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warmth.  That  doo;ina  is  besides  a  horrific  dogma,  holding  within 
it  the  idea  of  an  utterly  solitary  mind,  existing,  for  the  eternity 
before  the  creation  was,  in  drear,  dread  solitude  alone,  and  un- 
loving ;  for  the  moment  Loto  enters  upon  the  scene,  agent  and 
patient,  the  lover  and  the  loved  enter  too  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  first 
step  leading  to  Hypostases  in  the  Godhead  is  taken."  We  are  less 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Triad  is  repre- 
sen  ted.  Self- reflection  is  described  as  expressing  the  relation  of 
the  first  eternal  personality  to  a  f>econd  co-etemal,  and  a  hint  is 
given  of  another  relation,  which  may  indicate  the  completed  sense 
of  their  identity.  Were  we  to  attempt  stating  the  analogy  of  this 
mighty,  yet  attractive  mystery,  we  should  be  apt  firat  to  think  of 
pure  consciousness,  implying  in  its  exercise  an  outward  personal 
object,  which,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Infinite,  must  itself 
be  boundless.  Then  in  the  act  of  self- recognition,  through  this 
object,  in  full  aelf-oonsoiousnejis,  we  might  recognise  the  type 
of  that  necessity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  inward  of  course,  which  com- 
pletes the  union  of  unity  and  plurality  in  Trinity,  and  affords  tike  true 
foundation  of  the  moral  attributes.  In  its  fulness  and  simplicity 
combined,  we  believe  the  doctrine  might  thus  far  commend  itMlf 
to  highest  reason,  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  merely  rational 
process  could  ever  have  discovered  it  in  its  entirety. 

We  could  wish  that  the  author  had  given  an  earlier  place  in  his 
discussion  to  the  "  all  radiant  idea,  which  throws  warmth  upon  the 
field  of  our  world."  Bightly  does  he  call  it  the  ''talisman  yielding 
the  primal  causation,"  reaching  "  the  very  heart  of  God.*' 

One  word  as  to  his  theory  of  some  future  termination  of  punish* 
ment  by  annihilation.  It  is  certainly  much  more  plausible  than 
that  of  universal  restitution.  We  do  not  question  the  power  of 
the  Omnipotent  to  annihilate  souls  as  well  as  bodies.  But  apart 
from  Hevelation  we  feel  disposed  to  ask.  What  is  such  annihila- 
tion? Physical  analogies  may  mislead  us  here.  Then  it  is  asked, 
"In  w^at  sense  can  God  be  the  One  Living  One,  if  an  an- 
tagonistic element,  centred  in  a  monstrous  monarch,  be  bound 
up  with  the  eternity  to  come  as  much  as  God  himsdf  P  "  Hare 
we  do  think  of  an  earthly,  not  physical  fact,  whidli  may  dimly 
suggest  analogies.  We  see  guilty  men  reduced  in  mind  at  well  as 
frame  to  a  helpless  condition,  where  antagonism  and  activity  well 
nigh  cease,  yet  misery  remains.  We  know  not  then,  fally,  what 
is  consistent,  or  otherwise,  with  the  consummation — *'  Gk>d  Bhall 
be  all  in  all."  W  .B. 
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Answsb  to  QuESTiosr. 

In  the  tiudy  of  Virgil's  "  G^rgics/'  a  great  deal  of  admirable  help  may  be 
got  from  the  "  Notes  on  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of  Yirgil,"  by  Thomas 
Keightley.  They  supply  a  good  deal  of  apt  collateral  information  and 
excellent  references  to  other  classical  sourc^,s.  A  lively  and  pretty  literal 
version  of  the  Georgics  was  issued  in  1834,  by  Isaac  Butt,  now  M.P. ;  and 
a  very  good  metrical  translation,  by  W.  H.  Bathurst,  M.A.,  was  published 
by  James  'Walton  and  Co.  Tlie  edition  of  Xenophon's  ^*  Anabasis/'  issued 
by  Charles  Stuart  Stamford,  liC.A.,  Curate  of  Glasnevin,  contains  excellent 
notes  and  informing  introductory  matter.  Oliver  and  Boyd  publish  at 
Ss.  6d.  the  two  first  books  of  "  The  Anabasis/'  edited  by  James  Ferguson, 
ILD.,  which  for  economical  study 'is  rery  valuable  as  it  gives  a  full  and 
scettrata  vocabulary,  and  though  it  has  no  notes  the  meaning  of  most  of 
the  diffleoll  words  in  the  text  is  given.  Geo.  B.  Wheeler^s  translation  is  very 
fci^«-w<i  protty  literal.  Long's  editions,  both  of  the  Anabasis  and  Caisar,  supply 
pfrobably  the  best  texts.  A  text  of  the  Anabaaia  by  Alexander  Negris  has 
gained  the  approval  of  many  scholars  (issued  by  Clark,  Edinburgh).  In 
Aindd's  Olaasica,  issued  by  Messrs.  Biviington,  the  Olynthiao  Orations 
of  Demosthenes  appealed  with  English  notes  and  grammatical  references 
(mainly,  however,  to  other  works  in  the  same  series),  a  complete  edition  of 
the  "  Anabasif  "  and  one  of  '*  Hecuba.  "  Translations  of  Xenophoo,  bj 
Spelman,  and  of  Demosthenes,  by  Leland,  exist,  and  of  both  there  aie 
versions  issued  in  Bohn*s  classical  library.  In  studying  "Alcestis,"  Brown- 
ing's "  Balaustion*s  Adventure,*'  which  includes  a  transcript  of  that  play, 
should  be  read  for  a  full  notice  of  this  important  work.  See  BrUish 
Cantroversialiai,  Kov.  and  Dec.,  1871,  pp.  380, 435.— B.  B. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  the  whole  query  regarding  the  classics  required 
for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  for  December,  but  one  or  two  things 
that  I  do  know  may  be  useful. 

L  Galbraith's  '*  School  and  College  Virgil "  can  be  had  in  parts,  part  2nd, 
a  crown  8vo.  of  814  pp.  Ss.  6d.  contains  the  Georgics— with  marginal 
fefinenoes,  notes,  ftc.;  part  4tb,  al2mo.  of  612  pp.,  Ss.,  contains  *'iBnexd," 
booka  7—12,  with  notes,  Ac. 

In  the  **  Oxfotd  Pocket  Classioe,"  the  **  Georgics,'*  the  text  with  notes,  is 
issued,  J.  Parker  and  Co.,  28.  (as  is  the  "Aleestis,"  also  text  and  notes,  ls«). 

IL  An  edition  of  Cteaar*a  "  De  Belio  Civili,"  edited  by  J.  Chriatison,  was 
pcepared  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  School  ExAminati<m  in 
1860,  and  waa  pabliahed  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
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III.  In  the  Oxford  Pocket  Glossier,  Cicero's  "  Pro  Milone,"  text  with 
notes,  is  published  at  Is. — as  are  also  the  *'  Olynthiac  Orations." 

I  hope  that  these  few  items  may  be  us^ul. — A..  A.  H. 

We  see  thai  John  T.  White,  D.D.,  Osoc,  proposes  to  issue  immediately 
in  his  Grammar  School  texts  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Gkorgios"  and  the 
second  book  of  the  "  Anabasis."  These  will  be  cheap,  handy,  and  uaefal, 
though  probably  they  will  not  be  full  enough  on  the  historical,  geogra> 
phical,  aiid  other  allusions.  Very  good  and  useful  editions  of  the  first  three 
books  of  the  "  Anabasis,"  edited  by  Ilenry  Young,  price  Is. ;  of  "  Alcestis,' 
edited  by  J.  Milncr,  B.  A.,  Is.;  of  "  Hecuba"  and  "Medea,"  in  one  ▼ol.,edit«d 
by  W.  B.  Smith,  Is.Gd. ;  and  Vir^fil's  "Bucolics"  and  "Georgics," edited,  the 
former  by  Wm.  Kushton,  M.A.,  the  latter  by  Heary  Toung,  in  one  toI.,  at 
Is.  6d.,  are  published  by  Virtue  &  Co.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  London.  In  the 
'*  Catena  Classioorum"  the"01ynthiacs,"  edited  with  Engliah  notes  by  G.  H. 
Heslop,  M.A.,  2d.  6d.,  is  published  by  BiTingtona ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Bryoe's 
«' Bucolics"  and  "Geor^ics,"  2s.  6d.  (Griffin  &  Co.),  is  full,  infarmiog,  and 
valuable.  Conington's  "^neid"  should  be  studied,  if  poiaible,  both  ia 
prose  and  verse.  Charles  E.  Moberley,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  Lecturer  on  Logic  there^  and  now  one  of  the  Assistant 
Masters  of  Kugby,  Editor  of  the  Bugby  ^School  "  Shakapere,"  6,s.^  has 
just  issued  an  edition  of  ^'CoQsar's  Civil  War,"  Book  I.,  prepared  for 
intending  competitors  at  the  Local  Examinations.  It  is  issued  by  Mao- 
millan,  price  2d. — B.  M.  A. 

Questions  BSQunL[N0  Anbwsbs. 

976.  The  classical  works  fixed  upon  by  the  Syndioate[fortheloealexamiiia(ioii 
at  Cambridge  in  December,  1872,  aro  Cesar's  "DeBello  Civili,"  I.,  Yirgil't 
"Georgica,"  IV.,  in  Latin ;  and  in  Greek,  Xenophon's  "Anabasis,"  II.,and  tiw 
"Alcestis"  of  Euripides,  for  the  junior  classes.*  For  the  senior  classes  tiiey 
are  Cicero's  "  Pro  Milone"  and  Virgirs  "^oeid"  X.,  in  Latin ;  and  in  Gh*eek 
'  *  The  Olynthiacs'  *  of  Demosthenes  and  the  "  Hecuba"  of  Euripides.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  students  to  know  what  were  the  beat  and  most  mode- 
rately priced  editions  of  these  several  book?,  that,  procuring  these,  Uiey 
may  proceed  in  favourable  circumstances  to  their  studies  for  that  important ' 
competition.  Can  you  aid  in  this  matter,  and  oblige  many  besides  yours, 
&c— Tmo. 

977.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  there  is  a  g^ood  history  of  Hiis 
county  (Monmouthshire)  relating  to  the  events  of  the  past  50, 100,  or  190 
years  ?~A  Svbscstbkb. 

978.  Any  information  that  could  be  given  concerning  Herbert  S.  Skests, 
author  of  "A  History  of  the  Free  Church,"  would  be  thsnkfally  received 
by — Samxjbl. 
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BIBLE  PAGES. 

No.  1.— On  thb    Second  Book  of  Samuel. 

Thb  two  books  of  Samuel  (or  Shemuel)  originally  formed  one 
work,  but  by  the  Serenty,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  it  was  (probably  for 
convenience'  sake)  divided  into  two;  the  former  recording  the 
restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  of  which  Samuel  was  the  leader,  and 
thn  establishment  of  the  moDarchy  under  Saul : — to  the  recount- 
ing of  the  on»  1  Sam.  i. — zii.,  is  mainly  allotted ;  and  1  Sam. 
xiii. — xxxi.  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  other;  2  Sam.  supplies 
a  narrative  of  David's  reign.  Another  reason  given  for  the 
division  into  two  parts  is,  that  the  one  shows  us  a  sovereign  as 
he  ought  not  to  be — Saul  selfiflh  and  self-seeking ;  and  the  other 
exhibits  a  sovereign  of  another  sort — God-fearing,  even  amidst  his 
frailties  and  sios.  Still  another  contrast  has  been  noted  as  con- 
tained in  this  work — it  furnishes  an  account  of  the  last  two  judges 
— Eli  and  Samuel,  and  of  the,  first  two  kings,  Saul  and  David. 
Tliese  were  all  contemporaries,  though  unequal  in  age,  and  each 
had  held  in  succession  the  position  of  chief  ruler  in  Israel ;  hence 
the  incidents  of  their  lives  are  necessarily  interwoven  ;*  though  as 
the  administration  of  Samuel,  either  as  judge  or  as  premier  (as  we 
would  now  call  the  office  of  adviser  to  the  sovereign)  extended  over 

*  la  the  preface  to  her  "  Scripture  Headings  for  Schools  and  Families, 
with  Comments,"  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Tonge  makes  the  following  remarks, 
whidi  have  an  intersit  for  tho«e  who  study  this  period  of  Bible  history, — 
Joshua  to  Solomon: — "Striving  to  follow  the  best  supported  and  most 
reverent  conjectures,  I  have  been  obliged  to  transpose  the  narratives  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  a  good  deal ;  bringing  in  the  hisitory  of  Ruth  and  the 
earlier  chapters  of  tiamnel  where  their  dates  seem  to  fix  them.  This  may, 
I  hope,  assist  teachers  as  well  as  pupiLs  in  understanding  the  bearing  of 
events  one  upon  the  other.  I  have  flJso  introduced  a  few  of  the  Psalms, 
and  indicated  others,  in  the  hope  that  reading  ihem  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  David  may  give  a  more  vivid  historical  inteivst,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  a  stronger  appreciation  of  their  devotional  and  typioal 
in^wrt.  ii^or  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  a  strong<>r  protection  against 
the  *  hindering  and  slandering  of  God's  holy  word '  than  that  deep  sense 
of  its  unity  and  divinity  which  is  produced  by  being  early  imbued  with 
the  typical  and  prophetical  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  of  its 
being  part  of  the  same  design  with  the  New,  oven  to  the  smallest  d(?taiU — 
meaning,  of  course,  those  that  are  independent  of  human  error  in  tran- 
scription or  translation." 
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eighty  years,  he  figures  largely  in  the  course  of  the  narratire.  Am 
a  great  religious  reformer,  the  organizer  of  the  Prophetical  Order 
into  Conspanies  or  Colleges  of  Prophets  he  necessarily,  too,  held  a 
high  place  among  the  literary  class  of  the  nation.  Either  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  beingthe  chief  legislator  in  favour  of  the  prophetic 
schools,  and  hence  was  held  worthy  of  honour  by  them ;  because 
he  was  the  main  actor  in  and  manager  of  the  policy  of  the  nation 
during  the  period  with  which  it  deals ;  or  because  he  was  author 
of  a  large  portion  of  it,  his  name  has  been  privileged  to  stand  as  its 
title — particularly  as  the  whole  period  iuTolyed  is  an  illustration  of 
events  which,  like  Samuel  himself,  were  "  asked  of  and  sent  from 
God." 

His  connection  with  the  events  of  the  book  are  as  follows  :  He 
was  educated  under  Eli,  and  anointed  both  Saul  and  David  to  the 
sovereignty  they  exercised.  As  we  learn  from  1  Sam.  x.  25,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  So  we 
learn,  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  that  an  account  of  the  reign  of  David 
was  "  written  in  the  book.of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Kathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer,"  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  work  was  composed  from  chap.  i.  to  xxiv.  by  Samuel ; 
by  Gad,  who  was  uproUgSo^  Samuel,  and  &  companion  of  David, 
the  events  from  the  death  of  the  master  till  the  accession  of 
David  as  king  at  Hebron,  1  Sam.  xxv.  to  2  Sam.  v.,  and  the 
remainder  by  Nathan.  Of  these  various  records,  when  collected 
by  Ezra,  probably  one  book  was  formed ;  or  the  books  of  Samuel, 
as  we  have  them,  may  be  a  compilation  from  these,  as  the  author!* 
tative  and  authentic  sources.  This  is  all  the  more  probable  from, 
the  verbal  coincidences  between  Samuel  and  Cbroniclfs.  The  book 
seems  to  have  quite  a  genuine  tone  in  it ;  the  language  is  said  to 
be  remarkably  pure,  although  criticism  detects  a  few  flaws  in  the 
composition.  The  errors  incidental  to  repeated  copying  might, 
however,  account  for  most  of  these.  The  canonicity  of  these  books 
may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  proved  by  the  quotations  made  fr<Ha 
them  in  subsequent  books  (e.  ^.,  1  Kint^s  xi.  26 ;  2  Kings  ii.  4—11; 
1  Chron.  xvii.  24,  25;  Pda.  xviii.)  and  in  the  New  Testament 
(e.  ^.,  Acts  ziii.  22;  Matt.  xii.  3;  Heb.  i.  5,  &c)  In 
an  outline  of  the  chronology,  contents  and  correspondences  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  we  shall  note  some  other  matters 
that  may  give  help  to  the  study  of  this  interesting  biography  of 
the  Shepherd-king  and  Psalmist  of  Israel. 
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AIDS    TO.  SELF-CCJLTUKE:    PLAIN   ENGLISH. 

EZTBMFOBB  COMPOSITION  ;   ITS  AbT  AHP   SllNKJlB. 

IBTBODUCnON. 

Thb  faculty  of  speech  distinfirnishes  mau  above  all  other  ereatnrei 
on  the  earth.  Friendship,  sympathy,  communication  of  thought 
and  feeling,  informaiion  aud  excitement,  if  not  entirely  made 
possible,  are  yet  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  oral  languat^e.  It  is 
of  all  the  gifts  of  mau  the  most  constantly  in  active  employment ; 
and,  like  all  human  endowments,  it  is  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment by  culture,  practice,  and  careful  diligence  in  its  use.  The 
art  of  composition  is  usually  tauj^ht  as  a  mode  of  writing,  as  a 
matter  of  style,  and  as  a  formal  process  registered  by  the  pen. 
It  seems  strange  that  conversational  composition  has  not  yet  had 
its  Aristotle,  its  Euclid,  or  its  Newton ;  and  that  the  method 
of  expressing  ideas  in  clear,  fluent,  choice,  and  elegant  terms,  in 
just  succession,  and  with  appropriate  adaptation  to  the  topic  and 
the  time,  has  been  left  without  even  a  Lindley  Murray.  Yet  there 
is  perhaps  no  condition  in  life  which  man  can  occupy  where  the 
power  of  communicating  ideas  in  plain,  carefully  arranged,  and 
expressive  diction,  and  of  taking  part  in  an  easy  and  unconstrained 
manner,  in  the  interchange  of  reflections,  remarks,  statements,  or 
criticisms,  is  not  useful  to  the  person  himself,  and  a  cause  of  delight 
lo  others,  and  does  not  gain  for  any  one  who  shows  that  he 
possesses  it  an  enviable  distinction  and  regard. 

We  do  not  now  refer  to  oratorical  succeits  or  speech-making  popu- 
larity, our  remarks  relate  to  ordinary  talk,  and  the  style  in  which 
we  take  our  part  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  It  is 
eertain  that  there  are  some  who,  either  through  a  natural  gift, 
special  opportunity,  or  practical  necessity,  display  in  the  most 
trivial  affairs  on  which  they  may  be  converaing  a  mastery  of  orderly 
and  just  diction  which  at  once  impresses  and  interests;  while 
there  are  others  whose  sentences  are  rugged  and  unsystematic, 
whose  terms  are  ill-chosen,  and  whose  speech  exhibits  strange  flawa 
in  its  formal  elements,  even  while  the  ideas  gleaming  through  the 
confusion  are  good  and  improving.  If  by  a  little  attention  to  the 
forms  and  methods  of  arranging  sentences,  and  a  little  practice  in 
the  attainment  of  and  promptness  in  bringing  our  words  into  order* 

1872.  -P 
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we  could  improTe  the  oonyersational  amenifj  and  power  of  each 
other,  it  would  surely  be  worth  while  to  do  it.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  we  employ  art  in  the  culture  of  our  conTersatioo,  it 
would  therefore  become  artful.  Art  which  merely  displays  its  arti- 
ficiality is  only  in  it6  apprenticeship,  and  requires  thoughtful 
practice  to  perfect  it  and  make  it  artistic.  Then  we  do  not  use  it 
in  "  double  vigour,  art,  tntd  nature,'*  but — 

'*  The  art  itoelf  m  nature." 

The  art  of  oonyersational  composition  requires  that  yariousness 
of  phrase  and  yersatility  of  formative  expression  should  be  attained, 
and,  in  order  that  this  lesson  may  be  complete  in  itself,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  offer  a  few  directions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends,  some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  acquired, 
and  some  exercises  for  the  practical  use  of  the  student  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  power  of  extempore  composition. 

Lbsson  I. 

A  simple  sentence  coi^slsts  of  two  parts  : — 1.  A  tuhjeei  spoken 
of ;  2.  K  predicate  affirmed  of  it ;  e.  g,^  "  Time  flies." 

Take  then  any  simple  sentence,  reflect  on  it,  note  its  meaning, 
think  out  the  different  synonyms,  more  orljss  close  and  cogent,  or,  if 
need  be,  read,  commit  to  memory,  or  write  out  a  list  of  the  same  from 
any  dictionary  ayailable ;  then  form  as  many  simple  sentences  as 
possible,  by  combining  in  all  possible  forms  the  synonyms  thus 
brought  together,  e.  g. — 

Time,  periods,  daration,  opportunity,  agen,  eras,  ocoasions,  terms,  seasons, 
hours,  &c.,  fly,  pass,  go,  depart,  hasten  awaj,  fleet,  take  wing,  hie  off, 
move  rapidly,  &g. 

These  may  now  be  combined  into  new  sentences,  in  some  siioh 
forms  as  the  following:- 

TVfiM  flies,  time  passes  away,  time  fleets,  time  takes  wing,  time  hastens 
on,  time  hies  off,  time  departs,  times  go,  time  mores  rapidly ; — Agm  pass 
ages  take  flight,  ages  hasten  away,  ages  depart,  ages  fleet  away,  ages 
go  : — 8€a$<m»  depart,  season*  hurry  past,  seasons  take  wing,  seasons  m<»T« 
rapidly,  seasons  hasten  away,  seasons  fleet; — Duration  hastens  away, 
duration  passes,  duration  fleets,  duration  takes  flight,  duration  hies  ofl", 
duration  goes  rapidly  off ; — OpporiuniUes  go,  opportunities  pau,  oopor- 
t unities  liasten  away,  opportunities  do  not  last,  opportunities  hie  ofi', 
opportunity  takes  to  itself  Wings,  opportunity  is  a  bird  of  passage  i—JEt'of 
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depart,  eni  go,  en*  fleet,  em  move  rapidlj,  ens  has  en  awaj ;—  Period* 
OMse,  periods  depart,  periods  oome  to  aa  end,  periods  take  flight ; — JSFourt 
fly,  hours  hasten  awaj,  hours  are  on  the  wing,  hours  depart,  hoars  go ;— - 
TtrtmM  move  rapidlj,  terms  pass,  terms  gO{ — Oeeationi  pass,  occasions 
deptft^  occasions  take  wing,  oco:  sions  cease,  occasions  do  not  a  hide  wic 
ns,  occasions  go  away. 

Such  sentences  as  these  may  be  combined  in  Tsrious  ways,  and 
so  form  compoond  sentenees  of  greater  or  less  complexity ;  e.  g.. 

Hours  fleets  opportunities  pass,  occasion  ceases,  and  time  itself  takes 
wing. 

Opportunity  fails,  seasons  pass  away,  ages  roll  on,  eras  fleet,  and  time 
perishes. 

Terms  close,  seasons  pass,  eras  come  to  an  end,  periods  cease,  and  time 
hies  rapidly  away. 

Duration  is  brief,  time  is  fleeting,  ages  are  transient,  eras  hasten  away, 
and  hours  perish.  Feriods  depart,  opportunities  are  fleeting,  occasions 
take  to  themseWes  wings,  seasons  huny  away,  ages  depart,  and  eren  time 
fails. 

We  may  rary  the  form  still  farther— 1,  by  making  the  sentences 
interrogative ;  2,  affirmative  in  the  first  member  and  interrogative 
in  the  second ;  3,  negative  ;  4,  affirmative  in  one  or  more  numberp, 
and  negative  in  another;  5,  negative  in  one  or  more  numbers, 
and  affirmative  in  another ;  6,  negative,  interrogative,  &o. , 

L  Does  not  occasion  fail,  opportunity  pass,  and  time  fly  P 

2.  Hours  take  wing,  and  do  not  ages  hie  away  ? 

8.  Time  will  not  stay,  periods  do  not  endure. 

4.  Terms  pass,  seasons  fleet,  ages  depart,  and  occasions  cannot  always  be 

oars. 

6.  Sstosona  do  not  last,  time  wiU  not  stay,  periods  cannot  continue,  and 
ages  depart  as  certsinly  as  hours  take  wing. 

6.  Do  not  hours  fleet,  do  not  ages  pass,  do  not  opportunities  escape^  do 
not  occasions  alip  from  us,  do  not  periods  elapse,  and  does  not  time  fly  ? 

Ages  depart  and  seasons  fleet, 

Duration's  self  is  but  a  spaa  i 
Hours  pass  with  swift  though  noiseless  feet. 

Time  flies, — and  what  art  thou,  0  man ! 

Win  our  student  readers  first  read  these  sentences  over  care- 
fally,  then,  laying  aside  the  book,  endeavour  to  reprodace  them  as 
muuerousl  J  and  rapidly  as  possible,  and  add  as  many  more  as  may 
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8a^ge8t  themselTes  when  the  mind  is  excited  to  motion  P*  If  they 
do  BO,  they  will  feel  how  readily  the  po«rer  of  rariou^nesR  and 
versatility  develops.  They  may  thereafter  follow  the  same  process 
with  the  following  simple  lentences  as  far  as  they  can,  observing 
only  not  to  write  anything  down  except  the  list  of  synonyms; 
if  they  do  even  that,  and  take  care  to  extemporize  all  the  com- 
pounds, they  can  form  sentences  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with 
distinctly  outspoken  expressiveness. 

Birds  sing,  stars  shine,  trees  grow,  msn  thinks,  winds  blow,  orators 
persuade,  God  exists,  books  instruot,  musio  delights,  rivers  flow. 

Pattern  list  of  synonyms  :— 

Ood^  Deity,  The  Almighty,  The  Omnipotent  Jehorah,  The  Creator,  llie 
Supreme  Being,  The  Eternal  Father,  The  Most  High,  The  Author  of  all, 
exists,  lives,  has  been,  is,  is  real,  subsists,  operates  and  acts,  maoifeeU 
Himself^ 


PEECtS-WEITING ;  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  IT. 

INTBODUCTIOK. 

"  Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things.*' — MnxON.^ 

OxjB  Civil  Service  Examiners,  setting  a  very  bad  example  to  Uioae 
who  are  to  be  examined  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State, 
have  adopted  the  word  preri9,  long  employed  technically  by  diplo- 
matists, somewhat  unnecessarily,  into  the  English  language ;  but 
they  have  added  to  the  enormity  of  their  evil  example  by  forming 
the  hybrid  noun  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  place  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  because  that  is  the  term  by  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Departmental  officers  to  indicate  the  production  in  writing  of  a 
summary,  epitome,  outline,  or  abridgment  of  any  extended  or  com- 
plex composition ;  what  might  be  Anglified  as  sommarisation  or 
reproductive  abridgment:  or  why  not  employ  the  term  airaadyin 
use  in  our  language,  EpiUnnizing  f  The  French  term,  PrttU^  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  prtgcisiot  a  cutting  off;  and  is  used  to  denote 
a  brief,  exact,  and  careful  abstract  of  the  essential  partienlan  of  a 
transaction  or  the  specially  important  contents  of  a  document  or 
documents  requisite  to  the  ready  understanding,  by  the  head  of  a 
department,  of  any  matter  calling  for  his  consideration  in  the  ooorse 
of  his  duty ;  or  such  a  risume  of  the  facts  or  statements  he  may 
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tnXl  for  as  ahall  be  tmstworthy  ia  details,  though  conoisely  ex- 
pressed and  as  mnch  as  poisible  condensed. 

The  culture  required  for  success  in  precis-writing  is  very  exten* 
sire.  It  consists  in  learning  to  read  wiih  care,  noticing  all  salient 
points,  discriminating  the  essential  from  the  accidental,  and  forming 
a  fair  judgment  of  the  whole  expressible  in  coDcise  terms,  embody- 
ing  much  meaning  in  few  words  ;  to  etudy  with  intelligence  and 
perspicuity  a  whole,  however  complex,  detailed,  lengthy,  or  ioTolved, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  main  elements  of  fact,  or  the  train  of 
cireumstancesy  or  the  persons  who  took  share  in  the  transactions ; 
to  analyze  the  cireumstances,  motiTes,  and  facts,  so  as  to  determine 
those  which  possess  real  relevance  to  the  matter;  snd  to  «j:^rac/, 
from  the  whole  of  the  particulars,  a  detsiled  and  riyid,  clear,  compre- 
hensible, and  firm  conception  of  the  gist  of  it  all.  It  implies  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  plod  patiently,  yet  with  the  mind  alert,  through 
any  jungle  of  correspondence,  narratives,  statements,  documents, 
^c. ;  that  we  shall  retain  a  cool  and  collected  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  divergencies,  and  yet  discern  with  sagacity  all  that  is 
germane  or  not  germane  to  the  end  in  view ;  and  that  we  should 
judge  soundly  even  while  we  are  tortured  by  the  irrelevancies  or 
the  passions  provoked  by  the  perusal,  the  irksomeness  of  the  real 
task  before  us,  and  the  struggling  sense  of  the  non-importance 
whieh  lies  heavily  on  us. 

<*  What's  Heouba  to  him,  or  he  to  Heouba,'* 

when  it  becomes  our  duty  to— 

"  Have  the  summary  of  all    .    • 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles?  ** 

We  shall  find  that  no  single  plan  or  form  will  suit.  The  art  of 
making  summaries,  compendiums,  abstracts,  epitomes,  and  resumes 
in  yarioua  styles  of  abridgment  ought  to  be  practised.  Favourable 
speoimens  may  often  be  found  in  those  brief  notices  of  current 
topiea  which  appear  in  many  newspapers ;  excellent  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  memoirs  of  a  good  biographical  dictionary,  or  in  the 
contributions  in  an  encydopeedia.  Many  of  the  best  papers  in 
every  magaaine  are  in  fact  forms  of  precis- writing,  and  may  be  used 
as  models.  The  art  of  abridgment  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
msy  be  exercised  in  a  great  variety  of  ways — from  that  of  the 
■mart  paragraph  writer  in  the  newspaper  to  that  of  the  summing 
up  of  the  judge  upon  the  bench  or  the  narrative  oration  of  a 
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xniniBter  of  State  on  a  great  public  occasion.  Sometiiiiea  a  brieB 
and  epigraramatic  flash  of  Bammation  is  enough,  at  other  timet  a 
selection  of  details  mast  be  given ;  often  the  greater  matters  and 
the  more  important  results  demand  mention  and  ezplanatioci,  and 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  tLpreei*  should  be  so  extended  as  not 
to  allow  of  a  s ood  deal  of  skipping  of  many  circumstances  and  the 
omission  of  minor  details  and  specific  incidents. 

Taking  a  somewhat  wide  riew  of  the  subject,  the  main  elements 
requiring  attention  in  prec»«writing  may  be  couTenienUy  noticed 
and  classified  under  the  following  heads  and  particulars :— > 

1.  Tke  essential  fact  or  series  of  facts  of  which  a  summary  is  to 
be  given.  This  will  require  a  title  or  designation,  which  should  be 
as  brief,  telling,  and  expressive  as  possible ;  and  will  further  form 
or  give  occasion  to  the  definition  or  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
in  explanation  of  the  terms  and  facts. 

2.  Tke  history  of  the  facts  in  (1)  origin,  in  time,  and  form ;  (2) 
cause ;  (3)  gradations ;  (4)  deflections ;  (6)  complications ;  (6)  solu- 
tions ;  (7)  settlement ;  (8)  result ;  and  (9)  present  position. 

3.  Geography  or  topography — as  to  wherCi  and  what  inflaenoe 
that  had,  or  exerted,  on  the  event. 

4.  Relations  of  the  topic  to  history,  morals,  legislation,  commeree, 
proposed  movement  or  mode  of  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

5.  Circumstances  as  to  persons,  events,  proposals,  mishaps,  eon* 
veyance  of  materials  or  messages,  consultations,  determinations,  Ae. 

6.  Documentary  notice  of  the  various  letters,  missives,  laws,  works, 
accounts,  disbursements,  receipts,  legal  processes,  motions,  amend* 
ments,  interchanged  suggestions,  articles,  &c.l 

7.  Reasonings  on  the  connection  between  the  origin,  progress, 
and  end  ;  on  the  abuses  avoided,  the  benefits  conferred,  the  obstacles 
overcome,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  doubtful  facts  or  the  diffi- 
cult phenomena,  and  the  end  accomplished. 

8.  The  methods  employed  and  the  resources  required  to  eflbet 
the  end. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BBTTTSH  ISLES. 

VO.  X. — BNOI.A17I).— ▲   MNXXONIO   HIITT. 

Ah  easy  and  ready  mnemonic  for  the  study  of  the  geography  of 
England  is  to  take  an  uncoloured  map  of  that  eooatiy,  aad  wzila 
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ifpon  ft,  in  red  inl,  the  capital  letter  E.  In  doing  so,  let  tlie  small 
initial  ourro  of  the  head  enclose  Durham,  thence  let  it  eircle  to 
Berwick,  make  the  enrre  to  the  left  snch  that  it  shall  enclose  Oum<* 
beriand  and  Lancaster,  while  the  centre  loop  whirls  round  Cheshire. 
The  under  half,  which  is  more  thornughly  circular,  will  sweep  round 
Anglesea  and  Pembroke,  leaving  Cornwall  outside;  while  with  a 
flattened  curve  it  proceeds  towards  Kent,  round  which  it  should 
awirl  upwards  round  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  sweepiiig 
inwards,  enclose  Rutlaud,  whence  a  flourish  may  be  thrown  out  so 
aa  to  surround  Lincoln.  We  thus  secure  certain  well-defined 
positions  in  space,  associated  with  special  counties,  and  from  these 
we  can  readily  construct  related  counties.  The  northern  counties 
are  easily  remembered  on  this  plan,  so  also  are  the  counties  of  Wales, 
those  on  the  base  line  and  those  along  the  east  coast.  If  faHher 
aid  is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  straight  lines  across 
from  the  Severn  mouth  to  the  Thames,  from  Milford  to  Maldon, 
and  from  Barmouth  to  Yarmouth,  and  studying  the  counties  upon, 
above,  and  below  thede  lines.  Attention  to  all  the  counties  through 
which  the  second  degree  of  W.  longitude  pai^ses  will  mak^  the 
central  counties  through  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  map  certain. 


#itr  Cjoil'cgiafe  Course. 

SAMSON   AGONISTES. 

A  Dbavatic  Pobm.    By  John  Mxltov. 

Amovo  the  subjects  fixed  upon  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  for  the  Local  Examinations  of  Senior  Students  (i.e.,  of 
those  bom  on  or  subdequently  to  January  1,  1855,  and  prior  to 
January  1,  1860)  there  appears  in  Part  XL,  Section  B,  Division 
three,  Milioa's  "  SaiiUon  Agonutef"  with  philological  and  other 
questions  arising  out  of  the  subject.  We  intend  in  these  pages  to 
supply  a  few  notes  on  such  matters  as  may  be  made  topics  of 
inquiry  at  such  an  examination,  in  order  that,  by  judicious  peruital 
•ad  study  of  these,  those  who  propose  to  go  forvrard  to  that 
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examinatiou  may  hare  some  aid  in  their  endearours  to  make  them* 
selves  proficients  in  the  kno^^ledge  of  the  literature  of*  and  con- 
nected with,  this  important  and  well^chosen  poem.  As  it  may  be 
made  to  involve  a  great  many  important  and  interesting  faeta  in 
Scriptural  history,  linguistic  lore,  allusive  illustration,  and  metrical 
quantity,  we  shall  devote  some  care  to  produce  and  lay  before  our 
readers  such  notes  on  these  and  other  matters,  as  are  likely  to  be 
serviceable  not  only  in  preparation  for  that  examination,  but  also 
such  as  shall  show  the  wealth  of  information  which  the  self-eulture 
student  may  acquire  by  the  diligent  and  earnest  effort  to  eompre- 
hend  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  £nglish  toog^ue. 

Two  facts,  when  taken  together,  are  not  a  little  surpriaing,  Ti&, 
1st,  that  the  earlie»t  published  lines  of  Milton  consisted  of  "  An 
£pitaph  cm  Shakespeare  "  of  singular  felicity  of  expression,  and 
admirable  poetic  art.  These,  though  composed  in  I630»  when  as 
yet  only  the  first  folio  existed,  were  prefixed  anonymously  to  the 
seoond  folio  if  sued  in  1632 ;  2nd,  that  Puritan  as  he  was,  Mtltom 
had  formed  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  power  of  the*  drama,  delighted  in 
JSfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  Jonron,  and 
Massinger,  Beza,  Buchanan,  and  Grotiue,  and  himself  aspired  to 
re-endow  the  drama  with  new  fire  and  power,  interest  and  usefiil^ 
nesp.  Two  of  his  earlier  sustained  efforts, "  Areades  "  and  *'  Comas*" 
take  ihe  dramatic  form.  Among  his  manuscripts  are  memoranda 
rega  tjling  a  series  of  saered  dramas — Adam  in  Banishment*  The 
Flool,  Abraham  in  Egypt.  His  first  sim  was  to  oompoae 
'*  Parr  dise  Lost  "as  a  drama ;  he  constructed  an  outline  of  Dxsmatia 
Ill'iptiations  of  British  History — English  and  Seotoh-^whiob. 
though  be  did  not  attempt  to  write  them,  show  his  inotinatioii 
towards  the  representative  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age;  and 
the  latest  known  product  of  his  muse  is  this  dramatic  poem* 
'*  Samson  Agonistes  "  (t.e.,  Samson,  the  AtkUie  or  the  Sirner^ 
not,  as  is  often  thought,  the  agonized  or  i»reicked). 

The  characteristic  of  the  hero,  Agonistes,  is  derived  firom  ihe 
Greek  word  agoniitetj  a  wrestkr  in  the  games,  a  eompetitOF  or 
an  antagonist,  one  who  presses  on  towards  the  goal.  iBsohinef,tiie 
Greek  orator,  and  Augustine,  the  Christian  preacher,  boCh  employ 
the  term  to  express  a  struggler  against  difiiculties,  to  Ailfil  a  ta^« 
duty,  or  appointed  course.  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  in  the  Milftonie 
usage,  signifies  the  sunlike  one  who  goes  forth  rejoicing  as  a  strong^ 
man  to  run  the  race  set  before  him  with  patience,  steadiness,  and 
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Tortitnde,  and  inTolyes  not  only  the  idea  expressed  in  Pda.  six.  5, 
Vat  also  that  in  Heb.  xii.  1. 

^^bliography.     Samson  AgonisfeSf  ''a  noble  poem,  the  swan- 
aoi&K  of  amighty  genios,"  was  in  all  likelihood  the  last  composed  of 
all  Milton's  poems.   Paradise  Begained^  begirn  io  1665,  at  Chalfont, 
fth^te  he  was  residing  while  the  plague  raged,  was  finicthed  in  the 
AnMUM  Mirabilis,  or  year  of  wonders,  1666,  at  BunUill  Fields, 
while  the  fire  of  London  was  spreading  its  devastitions  through 
that  great  city.    In  the  following  year,  1667,  Paradise  Lost,  in 
/e»  bodes,  was  published,  and  passed  through  nine  editions  in  two 
jetin.    In  two  years  after  that,  1671,  there  appeared  **  Paradise 
£egaiiied;  a  Poem  in  four  books.    To  which  is  added  Samson 
Agonistes.    The  Author,    John    Milton.     London.     Printed   by 
J  [ohn]  M  [ilton],  for  John  Starkey,  at  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street, 
near  Temple  Bar/*    This  is   a  handsomely  printed  thin  oelavo 
Tolume  of  22D  pages.    The  poem  commences  on  B,  without  any 
prefatory  matter,  being  preceded  only  by  a  leaf  with  *'  Licensed, 
July  2iMi,  1670,"  on  it ;  aod  the  title  also  forming  a  leaf.    Paradise 
Megisined  occuxnea  the  space  from  B  to  I,  where  there  occurs  a 
fresh  title,  Samson  Agonisiet^  A  DramaHe  Poem,  with  a  motto 
from  Aristotle's  ^'Poetics,"  oh.  iv.,  to  the  effect  that,  ** Tragedy  is 
an  imitation  of  a  worthy,  or  illustrious  and  worthy,  action,  &c., 
tJkroagh  pity  and  tear  effecting  a  purification  of  passions*"    This 
poem  is  separately  paged,  and  ends  on  P  8,  p.  lOl.     A  page  of 
Owsisea  fellows,  then  a  page  of  Phraia.    The  second  edition  of  both 
poems  again  appeared  in  1680,  in  8ro,  136  pp.    Samson  Agonistes 
has,  as  before,  a  separate  title  page  on.£  4.    The  "  J,  Jf."  of  the 
title  page  we  haTe  interpreted  John  Milton ;  as  this  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  that  the  book  was  produced  on  the  responsibility  and  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  author.    The  same  iniiials  occur  as  the 
printer  in  Milton's  "  History  of  Britain." 

l}ramaUs  p0r.sois«.--- Samson,  the  sun-like,  was  the  son  of 
Manoah,  a  Danite  of  Zorah,  by  an  unknown  mother.  His  birth 
waa  foretold  by  an  angel  to  Manoah's  wife  during  his  absence,  who 
desoribed  particularly  the  manner  of  his  life  and  the  chief  purpose 
of  it.  At  the  request  of  Manoah  the  angelic  vision  and  yisit  was 
repeated  (Judg.  xiii.).  He  was  gigantic  in  strength,  and  enter- 
tained a  strong  haired  to  the  Philistines.  Yet,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents  and  the  direct  injunctions  of  the  law 
(£xod*  xxxiT.  16 ;  Deut.  rii.  3)  he  married  a  woman  of  Timnath,  a 
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Fbilistine  town;  his  only  reason  being  "sbe  pleaseth  me  we)^.* 
On  his  way  to  Timnath  he  had  slain  a  lion,  and  found  in  the 
carcass  of  the  beast  afterwards  a  twarm  of  bees.  He  ate  of  their 
honey  and  gave  some  to  his  parents,  and  on  this  incident  he  con* 
struct  ed  an  enigma,  which  the  Philistines  coald  not  solve.  His 
wife,  however,  by  earnest  entreaties  had  got  him  to  nnravel  the 
mystery  to  her ;  and  they  extorted  the  secret  from  her  b  j  cruel 
threats.  He  gave  them  the  present  he  had  promised  to  the 
resolvers  of  his  marriage- feast  pleasantry,  but  slew  thirty  of  them 
in  revenge  for  their  usage  of  his  wife,  whom,  also,  as  false  to  his 
interests,  he  forsook.  Bethinking;  nimself,  however,  that  he  was 
greatly  to  blame  for  her  fault  by  the  folly  of  giving  the  guess,  and 
not  keeping  his  own  coun  jel,  he  resolved  to  forgive  her.  But  going 
down  to  Timnath  to  be  reconciled  he  found  she  had  married  again ^ 
and  they  scoffed  at  him.  He  took  300  foxes,  and  fastening  a  fire« 
brand  to  the  tails  of  eachpair  tied  together,  set  them  loose  through 
the  fields  and  vineyards  of  his  contemners,  and  this  almost  desolated 
their  land.  They  retaliated  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  his 
(discarded)  wife,  and  burning  therein  her  and  her  parents ;  and  he 
smote  them  hip  and  thigh  fqr  their  barbarity.  He  then  retired  to 
a  rock  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah,  called  Etam.  The  Fhilis* 
tines  came,  laying  waste  the  country  of  Judah  in  rerenge.  Three 
thousand  of  the  men  of  Judah  rebuked  Samson  for  thus  embrdltng 
them  with  such  foes.  He  submits  to  be  bound  by  them  and 
delivered  to  the  Philistines.  They  reeeired  him  with  the  exultant 
glee  of  gratified  hate ;  but  while  they  were  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  possession  of  their  enemy  he  bunt  his  withen  bands. 
snatched  (lie  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  slew  a  thousand  of  them,  and  put 
the  residue  to  flight.  Sorely  athirst  after  his  exertion,  he  eould 
find  no  water,  but,  on  praying,  a  miraculous  supply  was  granted  to 
him  from  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown  down  the  serviceable  jaw* 
bone.  He  became  by  his  prowess  the  accepted  ruler  of  Israel,  and 
held  sway  for  twenty  years. 

Having  gone  to  Gaza  he  consorted  with  a  woman  who  was  an 
harlot.  The  Philistines  heard  of  his  being  there,  and  they  hoped 
to  entrap  him.  For  this  purpose  they  locked  the  gates  upon  him ; 
rising  at  midnight  he  went  forth,  unfixing  the  gates  from  their 
fastenings,  and  carrying  them  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  bill 
Hebron.  He  fell  into  an  equally  fatal  error  in  the  v^ley  of  Sorek 
in  Dan,  near  Esehol,  where  Delilah  dwelt.    He  loved  her  and 
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iniated  in  her ;  bat  the  chiefw  of  the  Philistines  bribed  her  to  die* 
cover  the  secret  of  his  strength.  He  gare  her  to  understand  first, 
that  were  he  bound  with  seven  green  withes  be  would  be  ranquish- 
able ;  then,  that  if  new  ropes  were  used  to  bind  him ;  again,  that 
if  his  locks  were  woven  into  a  web,  he  would  be  unable  to  resist. 
These  things  were  tried  but  he  broke  from  their  bondage  and 
escaped  from  the  Philistines  who  lay  in  wait  to  take  him.  Though 
thus  thrice  the  victim  of  her  treachery,  he  was  not  warned,  and  at 
last  he  told  her  the  true  secret  of  his  strength.  She  petted  him 
asleep,  and  during  his  slumber  had  his  lonks  shaven,  and  his  strength 
went  from  him.  He  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  who  put  out  his 
eyes.bound  him  with  brazen  fetters,  and  made  him  grind  in  his  prison- 
hoose.  Great  was  their  joy  at  his  capture,  and  they  decreed  a 
festival  to  Dagon,  whereat  they  derided  their  prisoner  and  desired 
him  to  make  sport  for  them.  This  he  did  for  awhile,  then  remem- 
bering God  and  the  power  of  prayer,  he  besought  from  heaven  a 
brief  restoration  of  bis  former  strength.  His  prayer  was  granted, 
and  he  used  his  might  to  pull  down  the  main  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Dagon ;  so  that  the  whole  fell  with  a  crash,  entombing  in  its 
rains  three  thousand  Philistines,  men  and  women.  His  remains 
were  r.  covered  from  the  debris,  and  he  was  buried  beside  his  father 
Maooah,  between  Zorah  and  Eshool. 

Delilah  (eagerly  desiring  one)  a  woman  of  impure  character,  who 
dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  who  was  beloved  by  and  became  the 
betrayer  of  Samson  to  his  enemies  the  Philistines  for  eleven 
hundred  pieces  of  silver.  Milton  representa  Delilah  as  Samson's 
wife,  which  she  probably  then  was. 

Manoah  (rest),  father  of  Samson,  a  native  of  Zorah,  where  also 
he  was  buried.  His  wife  during  his  absence  had  a  vision  of  aa 
angel  foretelling  the  birth  of  Samson.  Manoah  requested  a  re- 
petition of  the  vision,  which  was  granted,  and  an  auspicious  sign 
was  given  to  him  by  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice. 

Harapha  of  Gath,  an  imaginary,  unscriptural  character,  invented 
for  the  purposes  of  the  fable  or  plot.  The  other  characters  are  a 
public  officer,  a  messenger,  and  a  chorus  oF  Danites,  formal  additions 
to  the  main  actors  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  action  of  the  plot. 

Ptvse  version  of  lines  1 — 2^  with  the  grammatical  ellipses 
BVppUed,  and  arranged  for  oonstrning,  analysis,  &c. — 

Lend  [thoa  to  me]  thy  gniding  baud  to[warda  those  dark  steps]  which 
sre  a  little  on—- a  littla  onwards  for  yonder  hank  hath  (i. «.,  affords  to  me 
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ft)  choice  of  sun  or  shK6{e)ow  [and]  there  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
relieves  me  from  my  task  of  serrile  toil,  [that  task  which  is]  daily  in  the 
common  pri#onel8eenjoined[on  me],  where[in]I,  [being]  a  prisoner  chained, 
[can]  »carce[ly]  draw  freely  the  air,  also  [like  roe]  imprisoned,  [and  there- 
fore] dose  and  damp,  [an]  unwholesome  draught ;— but  here  I  feel  amends 
[for  my  suffering,  firom]  the  breath  of  heaven  fresh- blowing,  p^re  and  aweet, 
bom  with  the  day-spring  [from  on  high] :  leave  me  here  to  respire.  The 
people  this  day  hold  a  solemn  feast  to  their  sea-idol,  Bagon,  and  they 
forbid  laborious  works  [to  be  done  during  it] ;  their  superstition  yields  me 
this  rest  unwillingly ;  hence  I,  retiring  with  leave  from  the  popular  noises 
seek  this  unfrequented  place  to  find  ease — some  ease  to  the  body,  to  the 
mind  none  [can  be  got]  from  restless  thoughts  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm  of 
armed  hornets,  no  sooner  [am  I]  found  aloce  but  [  than]  they  rush  upon 
me  thronging,  and  present  [before  me]  what  once  I  was  in  time  past  and 
what  I  now  am. 

Lericographic  Notes  and  Bxplanatiant. 

Amends  (9).  Beparation  of  an  injury,  fault  or  wrong  from  the  Frendi 
Amende.  Though  singular  in  signification,  it  is  a  true  plural  im/brm  % 
here  it  means  compensation,  the  making  up  of  what  has  been  lost,  an 
equivalent. 

Chance  (4).  Circumstance  happening  without  the  exertion  of  the  will  of 
the  individual  to  whom  it  happens  in  bringing  it  about. 

Choice  (3).  The  opportunity  of  exercising  a  willing  preference. 

Dagon  (13).  The  idol  of  the  Philistines,  half  man,  half  fish,  See 
"  Paradise  Lost,**  i.  437—466  ;  Josh.  xt.  41  ;  xix.  27  ;  Judges  xvi.  21 ; 
1  Sam.  X.  1 — 8,  &o.  He  is  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  poem— lines 
487,  440,  460,  462, 468,  478,  861, 1145, 1151, 1311,  1860, 1370, 1463. 

Dark  Slepe  (2).  A  metonymy  for  steps  invisible  to  me  j  imitated  firom 
the  "  PboBnisssB  '*  of  Kuripides,  one  of  Milton's  farourite  authors. 

'*  Lead  onward,  daughter,  since  my  foot  is  blind.*' 

Dayepring  (11).  A  beautiful  designation  of  dawn.  See  Job  xxzriii.  12; 
Lake  L  78.  In  0ower*s  *' Confessio  Amantis,*'  ii.,  p.  97,  ed  Paoli,  we  find, 

**  For  tilll  see  the  daiee  spring, 
I  set  sleep  nought  at  a  risske." 

In  Shakeapeare*8  **  Henry  lY."  part  2nd,  iv.  4,  the  phrase  appean  thus — 

**  As  sudden 
As  flows  congealed  in  the  Spring  ofdag^ 

It  lamed  by  Milton  itf  *<  Paradise  Lost,'*  t.  139  n.  52L 
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W$e  (6V  At  other  times  ;  besides  ;  in  any  other  waj. 
Fea9t  (12).  is  festival  or  gala-daj,  ciril  or  religious  time  of  rejoicing 
anniversary  ceremonial,  opposed  to  fast. 

Laboriofu,  Labour,  properly  signifies  toil  which  raries  by  the  workman 
passing  from  the  doing  of  one  thing  to  d  >ing  another.  Work  is  some 
continuous  employment  pursued  as  a  trade.  We  call  a  person  engaged 
in  the  various  operations  of  the  farm,  a  labourer ;  and  one  who  is  engaged 
in  the  toil  of  manufactures  a  working  man.  But  here  laborious  work 
seems  to  be  equal  to  coarse  irksome  effort,  the  '*task  of  servile  toil,*'  of 
line  5. 

Popular  (16).  Vulgar,  common,  mob-like,  from  populu*^  Latin,  the 
national  community.  See  "Paradise  Lost,*'  ii.  813 ;  viL  488 ;  xii.  338 ; 
»  Paradise  Regained,"  ii.  227. 

Relieve  of  (5)  implies  objective  help ;  relieve  from  involves  subjeotive  aid 
or  influence.    We  relieve  from  anxiety,  but  we  relieve  of  a  burden, 

Reepire  (11).  to  breathe,  combining  inspiration  and  expiration  j  to  exert; 
the  full  activity  of  the  lungs  in  their  healthy  plaj. 
Servile  (5).  Slavish,  enforced,  as  below  enjoined. 

Solemn  (12).  Not  here  holy,  bat  stated  customary,  established  from 
eolennia,  annual* 

Some— none  (18).  A  fine  antithetic  tnm  of  phrase ;  some  denotes  an 
indeterminate  quawtittf^  uncertain  and  conjectural,  being  more  than  one, 
and  less  than  all ;  in  strict  logic  it  implies  a  minimum  of  one  or  more ; 
but,  according  to  Be  Morgan  it  does  not  guarantee  more  than  one  in 
numheri  but  here  it  is  equivalent  to  a  little  in  quantity:  moim  here 
means  not  any,  no  appreciable  quantity,  when  it  refers  to  number  it  signi- 
fies no  one,  and  is  the  contradictory  of  all  or  every  one. 

Superstition  (15),  from  Latin  superetitio,  and  that  from  euper  and  «to, 
excessively  scrupulous  religiosity ;  aad  thence ya^«  worthip  overstanding 
the  true.  See  Acts  xx v.  19.  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  iii.  452{  xii.  512;  here, 
Idolatry,  absurd  opinion  and  practices  originating  in  over-nice,  through 
wrong,  views  of  spiritual  things.  • 

Smarm  (19).  A  great  body  pr  number  of  small  animals,  like  bees,  &c.> 
who  live  in  social  groups  j  crowd,  multitude,  Dry  den  uses.  '*  A  swarm  of 
bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky,**  and  in  Shakespeare  we  find  Henry  lY. :  I ; 
V.  L 

"  From  the  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
Tou  griped  the  general  sway  into  your  hand.** 

It  is  u^ed  again  by  Milton,  **  Paradise  Lost,**  viii.,  400.  "Paradise 
Retrained,*'  iv.  15. 

Yonder  (3).  At  a  distance,  but  within  sight;    Yond,  generally  eupho- 
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nised  to  jon  is  the  positive,  and  yonder  the  oomparatiye,  from  the  Saxon 

lAterary  and  other  Illustrative  Notes* 

6 — ^9.  It  is  not  improbable  that  had  MiltiHi  possessed  the  use  of  ha  ejes 
he  would  hare  altered  these  lines  somewhat :  e.  ^., — 

*'  Daily  in  the  eommonprifow  else  enjoined  me, 
'WhereI,aj>^<MOfier  (ftaptiye)  chained  scaroe  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also ''  (impounded). 

1~2.  A  Uttle  omoardf  ...  a  UtiU  farther  on.  An  elegant  instonoe 
of  the  figure  epanalepsis,  or  the  echoing  repetition  at  the  close,  of  a  phrase 
used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause. 

6.  Daily  in.  The  y  is  elided  as  a  metrical  element,  and  prison  *is  pro- 
nounoed  as  a  monosyllable. 

11  and  16.  Leame  in  line  11  is  the  imperatiTe  of  the  e^rfi,  and  signifiea 
depart  from  me  and  suffer  me  to  remain  alone  s  in  line  15  it  is  a  aoiM,  and 
means  permission  giyen. 

17 — 18w  Baee^  ease,  an  instance  of  aaadiplosis,  or  emotional  repetitioa 
of  term  or  phrase. 

19.  Todd  quotes  Sidney's  ''  Arcadia  **  as  the  source  of  this  line.  "  A  new 
swarm  of  thoughts  stinging  her  mind,*'  p.  164^  13th  Ed.,  but  in  "  Paradise 
Begained,"  i.,  196,  we  have  this  parallel  :— 

"  Oh !  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  at  oxise 
Awakened  in  me  swarm !  " 

20.  Somett  {VeepcB  crahronee),  from  Saxon  h^mette^  a  ymj  Iso^ge 
strong  stinging  fly,  or  watp,  which  makes  its  nest  and  breeds  in  hoUow 
trees.  See  Ezod.  xxiiL  28,  Deut.  Tii.  20,  Josh.  xxit.  12.  Their  sting  la 
Tcry  severe,  and  the  hum  of  their  restless  swarms  distracts  and  maddena 
cattle  and  men. 

22.  Time  poet — (What  once  I  was) ;  an  enlargement  by  appositioii  to 
make  the  contrast  greater  between  (and  what  [I]  am  now). 
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Bit.  Aum.  B.  Obobibt,  Bhiok- 
bam,  Lancashire,  propose!  to  re- 
print for  priyate  circulation  only, 
"The  Prose  Writinga  of  William 
'Wordsworth,*' 

"Mr.  Henry  Holbeach,"  is  *'Mr. 
Matthew  Browne,"  the  author  of 
"  Cbaaoer's  Sogland,"  *<  Views  and 
Opinions,'*  <'  Sboemaker's  Tillage^' 
&c.    His  real  name  is  Bands. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Pro- 
feeeor  K.  B.  Hundeahagen,  of  Bonn. 

J.  B.  Holyoake  is  a^ut  to  write 
**  The  Hifttory  of  the  Co-operative 
Hovement." 

Mr.  Charles  Sdmonds's  reprint 
of  that  rery  rare  poem,  Edward 
Hake's  "Neweft  out  of  Powles 
Churchyarde,  1579,"  with  a  long 
introduction,  will  be  ready  this 
month. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Cherry  is  preparing 
for  publication  "  The  Poetic^  Be- 
mains  of  John  Clare,  the  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant  poet.**  The  volume 
will  include  letters  from  Clare's 
friends  and  contemporaries,  extracts 
horn  hie  diary,  prose  fragments,  &o. 
Among  the  letters  are  some  from 
Charles  Lamb,  James  Montgomery, 
Bloom  field,  Sir  Charles  A.  Alton, 
Hood,  Carey,  Allan  Cunningham, 
fto. 

The  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  lately  paid  the  large 
sura  of  £1,072  for  the  Ars  Moriendi 
of  Weigel's  oollaotion,  which  is  £72 
more  than  was  paid  for  the  &mous 
vellum  of  Caxt on* 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
select  speeches,  published  in  the 
^'Qolden  Library,"  is  about  to 
appear.  It  will  contain  a  report  of 
the  reoent  speech  at  the  Boyal 
Literary  Fund  Dinner,  revised  by 
the  author. 


The  Cobden  Club  will  publish 
«<  Cobden's  Letters." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
has  approved  of  the  following 
authors  and  period  of  history  being 
announced  as  those  in  which  candi- 
dates will  be  examined  for  admis«ion 
to  the  Boyal  Military  Academy,  at 
the  examination  to  be  held  ia 
January,  1873 :  —English  Authors — 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  the  *' Can- 
terbury Tales.'  8haksper0t*'Kin^ 
Lear,"  "  Coriolanus."  Bacon : 
*'  Advancement  of  Learning."  IfiY- 
ton:  **  Paradise  Lost,"  books  8 
and  4te  Pope:  "Essay  on  Man.*' 
Dryden :  ^  Absalom  and  Achi- 
topheL"  Maeauiaj/*9  ''Essay  ou 
Milton."  Str  W.  Temple:  **The 
Wars  of  the  Snooessioo  in  iSpain.' 
Adduon.  Scott:  "Woodstock." 
••  Old  Mortality."  Period  of  His- 
tory— The  History  of  England  from 
A.D.  1650  to  1714. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Borne 
a  new  library,  to  be  styled  the  "  Bib- 
lioteca  Bomana,"  of  books  relating 
exclusively  or  principally  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  imperial  city.  The  Va- 
tican Library  is  notoriously  deficient 
in  suoh  works.  The  idea  of  this  new 
institution  originates  with  Signer 
Enrico  Narducci.  The  well-known 
bibliographer,  Francesco  Cerotti,  is 
likely  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
new  library. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance," made  by  Ulrich  von  Bich- 
ental,  during  the  years  13 14 — 1419. 
The  author  of  tliis  chronicle  was  a 
native  of  Constance,  well  to  do,  and 
familiar  with  the  principal  peri«^ns 
assembled  at  rhe  Council,  wh^m  he 
often  entertained  at  hii  own  table. 
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He  was  an  nrtiet  as  well  ap  chronicler, 
and  enriched  his  work  with  coloured 
drawings  of  the  priocipal  erents  ti  at 
occurred  during  the  »ittings  of  the 
Council— Ruch  as  the  entry  of  the 
Pope  into  ConstttnoCi  also  that  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Procjssion  of  the 
Golden  Rose,  the  Pope^s  Benedic- 
tion from  the  Balcony,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  John  Huss,  the  Martyrdom 
of  Jerome  of  Prague,  Ao.  Alto* 
gether  there  are  said  to  be  140  pages 
of  text,  and  160  of  drawings.  The 
photogrsphs  of  *he  latter  are  in- 
tetided  to  be  coloured,  so  as  to  form 
ezMct  fac-similep  of  the  originals. 
The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  G.  Wolf,  photographer  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

M.    Gerataecker,    the     deceased 
German  noveliot,  was  chieflj  known 
as  the  author  of  romances,  sueh  as 
*«The  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi,"  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in  Ami'riea. 
He  had  emigrated  in  early  lif**,  and 
spent  ffiz  years  in  the  United  States. 
In  1849  he  undertook  a  journey  — 
the  expense  of  which    was   borne 
partly   by   the    publishing  firm   of 
Cotto,  partly  by  the  Archduka  John 
— to  South  America,  Austmlia,  the 
Society    Islands,     California,    &o., 
which  lasted  three  years.     He  wrote 
letters  during  this  time  to  Au^laitd, 
and  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tuHff,  which  were  sub«cqurntly  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  shape  and  tran^ 
lated  in^o  English. 

Dr.  Ounrttd  Hoffmann  and  Dr. 
Jacob  Bacchtoldare  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Marie  de 
France,  from  the  M  SS.  in  the  British 
Museum  (the  beet)  and  Pari?. 

Charles  Knit^ht  has  edited  for 
Messrs.  Tirtue  and  C).  a  mat^nifi- 
cent  •*  Imperial  (quarto)  SMnk- 
spere,"  which  is  issued  to  sub- 
scribers in  iorty  parts.  Bach  part 
oontttins  a  famous  picture  illustra- 
tion. The  work  includes  notes,  in- 
troduction*, and  a  menioir. 

Prtif.  Kaiser,  of  Heidelberg,  well 
known  as  the  editor  of  Philostratus, 


and,  along  with  Professor  Baiter,  of 
Cic^ro,  is  dead. 

Charles  Lever  (Cornelius  0*1)0  wd) 
died  Ist  June,  at  Trieste. 

A  corrected  re- issue  of  Mr.  Lever's 
complete  works,  with  ao  atitobiogra- 
phicaf  introduction  to  each  novelt 
was  in  preparation  when  he  died. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Sevm€  dt 
Deux  Monde9  are  about  to  add  an 
important  chapter  to  the  history  of 
French  literature — a  history  of  the 
Review,  notices  of  the  contributors, 
notes  of  their  papers,  extracts  from 
their  correspondence,  &a  The 
Aeademjf  wisely  suggests  that  ttid 
proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Jte^ 
view,  the  Quarterly  Meview,  Ac, 
should  follow  this  examplei 

Benjamin  Humphrey  Smart, 
author  of  *'  Beginnings  of  a  Nev 
School  of  MetapbysiM  "  (1831-7), 
Manuals  of  Qrammaz^  Logic^ 
Rhetoric,  &c.,  died  24th  Februazy, 
age<i  86. 

Hugo  Beid,  author  of  namarous 
educational  works,  died  13th  June^ 
agid  63. 

Ber.  Norman  MacLeod,  B.D., 
editor  of  *'  Good  Words,"  author  of 
"The  Earnest  Student,*'  "Home 
Education,"  "  The  Gold  Thread,'* 
Ac.,  died  16th  June. 

J.  A.  Froude  baa  underlakeo  to 
deliver  a  Series  of  Lectures  in 
A  merica  on  "  The  Relations  between 
England  and  Inland.** 

A  handsome  volume  of  400  fsages 
has  been  collected  by  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  and  published  as  a  supple- 
ment avy  ToL  of  the  author'a  Library 
Edition  of  his  complete  worka,  unir 
form  with  the  title  of  "Carlylet 
Letters." 

Johannes  Meister  has  produced  a 
very  full,  dear,  and .  excelleot  Eaaay 
on  Shaksptre's  "Xsmpest,"  whM 
he  allocates  in  the  winter  of  16X1- 
12,  and  in  which  he  exposes  the 
fabricated  poem  of  '*  The  Enchanted 
Island,*'  laid  before  the  Eoglisk 
public  iu  1839. 
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By  C.  M.  Ikglbbt,  LL.D.,  Fob.  Sbc.  E.S.L. 

{Second  Notice.) 

**  A  T6I7  epio  of  tngic  defeat." — Mn.  OUphamt^ 

One  of  two  grave  charges  brought  against  Coleridge  in  several  of 
the  writings  recorded  in  my  bibliographical  list,*  and  in  particular 
in  33  and  38,  is,  in  short,  this :  that  as  a  philosopher,  he  pro- 
fessed so  much  and  performed  so  little.  Of  course,  the  so  muck 
and  $0  UUle  are  correlative ;  for  assuredlv,  compared  with  many 
other  men  of  genius,  Coleridge  accomplished  a  great  deal.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  contest  the  truth  of  either  clause  in  that 
charge.  A  few  words  to  exemplify  this  will  suffice.  In  the  ''  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"t  he  writes : — 

**  In  tlie  third  treatiie  of  my '  Iiogoeophia '    ....  I  shall  give  (Deo 
oolmie)  the  demonstntions  and  cons truolions  of  the  Dynanuo  Philosophy 
itifioaUy  arrsBged." 


That  is  to  say,  in  the  third  treatise  of  a  work  whereof  t^  first  nor 
mcond  treatise  ever  existed  1  This  Logosophia  is  the  "great  work'' 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  and  even  described  in  his  Letters  \X 
and  it  was  this  work  which  toas  (but  was  not  destined)  to  contain 
the    boasted  Coleridgean  "system,"  characterized  in  such  very 

*  Freftied  to  the  FiirH  Notice,  Here  (as  there)  I  refer  to  thoee  writings 
onder  their  nnmberfl  in  the  liet.  I  em  eonrinoed  that  many  must  have 
dnded  my  search.  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Oliphant'e  **£!£»  of  Edward 
Irriog "  oonCains  intereetisg  refJDenoe  to  Ooleridge.  I  forgot  to  indode 
Mr.  J.  8.  MiU*t  «  Diteertations  and  Biioiueions,'*  1869,  with  whoie  paper 
on  Coleridge,  vol.  i.  p.  392,  I  was  acquainted.  I  ought  also  to  have 
incloded  a  Review  of  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works  (by  Prof.  John  Wilson) 
in  BlaekwxkPM  Magamne^  October,  1834i,  in  the  lilt  of  ''Anonymous 
Writings.'*    We  will  cell  this  44^  and  Mr.  MiU's  paper  46. 

I  must  add,  that  I  omitted  the  mention  of  Coleridge^s  son,  Berkeley, 
who  died  an  infant  in  1799. 

t  1847.    ToL  L,  p.  267,  foot-note. 

X  B,g^  1  vol.  i,  pp.  7, 154-166, 161,  Ac 

1872.  O 
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general  terms,  in  the  "Table  Talk."*  Wlmt  this  system  actvaDy 
was,  as  existing  only  in  the  brain  of  Coleridge,  is  an  open  question, 
on  which  there  may  be  quot  homines  tot  sentenUa,  i.  e.  komrnes 
who  may  care  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  a  nonentity  1  Tbi» 
much  is  certain — that  no  $ystematie  treatment  of  any  Hrioibf  meta- 
physical doctrine  (on  its  theoretical  side,  at  least)  is  to  be  found 
amongst  Coleridge's  published  works.  What  it  was  believed  to 
be  (though,  again,  mainly  on  the  practical  side)  by  the  late  Joseph 
Henry  Green  we  know  from  his  two  volumes  (edited  by  Dr.  J. 
Simon)  on  "  Spiritual  Philosophy,'*  recently  reviewed  in  these 
columns  by  the  former  Editor  of  the  BritUk  Controversialist.  So 
fully  was  the  Coleridge- Green  system  considered  in  that  paper,  and 
so  largely  was  it  exemplified  by  extracts  from  Green's  work,  that 
it  would  be  an  impertinence  in  me  to  expound  or  discuss  that 
system  here.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  after  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
Coleridge's  works,  are  unfavourable  to  his  pretensions.  I  believe 
he  made  certain  German  philosophers  his  "  thinking-ground"  (in 
particular,  Lessing  and  Schelling,  and,  in  a  far  less  degree,  Kant, 
Maaaz,  and  some  others),  deliberately  intending  to  utilise  their 
work,  to  stand  on  their  shoulders,  to  make  their  germs  fructify  in 
his  own  mind,  to  scale  the  philosophic  heights  with  their  ladders, 
or  (to  employ  a  phrase  of  the  late  Prof.  Ferrier)  to  swim  In  the 
philosophic  depths  with  their  bladders ;  and  having  scaled  the 
one,  or  (if  you  will)  apprqfondi  the  other,  to  kick  down  the  ladders, 
or  puncture  the  bladders,  and  thenceforth  to  set  up  as  climber-m- 
chiefj  or  swimmer-in-chief,  or,  to  combine  both  metaphors,  as  the 
great  explorer  of  the  unknown  in  wf^physical  geography.  This 
was  the  role  of  a  man  of  great  parts;  who  possessed  sublime 
powers  of  imagination,  and  whose  intellect,  in  his  chosen  walk, 
was  not  contemptible,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  by  4^fect  of 
constitution  or  of  discipline,  incapable  of  excogitating  proprio  marie 
a  philosophy  for  himself.  I  believe,  then«  that  Coleridge  had  no 
oriffinal  philosophical  system,  but  only  the  fragments  of  a  aystem 
bonrowed,  without  due  understanding,  and  without  origiiial  elabo- 
ration from  some  earlier  works  of  Schelling ;  and  that,  as  a  theo- 
retical philosopher,  it  will  henceforth  for  ever  be  impossible  to 
re-inflate  Coleridge's  collapsed  reputation.  Some  English  pliflo- 
sophers  there  are,  I  am  quite  aware,  who  are  not  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  this  verdict.  They  will  '*  for  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time,"  work  as  if  for  their  very  lives  at  patching  up  the  hole;  but 
the  re-inflation  will  be  postponed  sine  die. 

*  Ed.  1851,  pp.  146  and  329. 
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But  there  is  also  a  practical  philosophy  closely  allied  to  religion. 
Now  in  this  field  I  conceive  Coleridge's  industry  to  have  borne 
notable  fruit ;  and  to  this  special  industry  I  attribute  the  remark- 
able influeiioe  which  I  hold  his  works  to  have  had  on  the  course 
of  religious  thought  in  England  and  i  America.  Admitting  the 
sbortcomiiigs  of  Coleridge,  and  deploring  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion which  his  performance  bears  to  his  promise,  I  still  think 
tiu  fault  admits  of  complete  explanation  without  any  very  disas- 
trous imputation  on  his  morals.  In  the  "  Table  Talk"  *  we  find 
him  spewing  of  himself  thus : — 

'*  Hamlet's  character  is  the  prevalence  of  the  abstract  and  generalising 
habit  over  the  practical.  He  does  not  want  courage,  skill,  will,  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  every  incident  sets  him  thinking :  and  it  is  curious,  and  at 
the  same  time  strictly  nattiral  that  Hamlet,  who  all  through  the  play  seems 
reason  itself,  should  be  impelled  at  last  by  mere  accident  to  effect  his 
object.    /  have  a  smack  of  Mamlet  myself ,  if  I  may  say  to.'" 

This  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  problem  of 
Coleridge's  stupendous  failure.  But  as  a  critique  on  Hamlet  it  is 
surely  at  fault.  "He  does  not  want  will,"  says  Coleridge.  Why 
tbat's  the  very  thing  he  does  want ;  else  he  would  not  need  to  be 
"  impelled  at  last  by  mere  accident  to  effect  his  object."  I  strongly 
suspect  that  disease,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  credited  with 
Coleridge's  indolence  and  desultoriness  of  study,  producing  an 
idiosyncrasy  which  opium  (such  is  its  perilously  subtle  influence)- 
onl^  served  to  strengthen  and  to  disguise ;  and  that,  in  the 
second  place,  the  evil  is  due  to  the  elevation  from  which  he  viewed 
his  own  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  life.  The  present  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  a  man  of  such 
admirable  power  and  attainment  in  his  faculty,  that  he  has  been 
called  *'  the  modern  Butler,"  expresses  in  the  most  appropriate  terms 
what  I  am  seeking  to  convey.     He  wrote, f — 

"Persons  of  the  greatest  capacity  are  often  those  who  for  this  r«aaon 
do  the  leasti  f«r,  tnrveyiog  themselves  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 
unidst  the  infinite  Tsriety  of  the  universe,  their  own  share  in  it  seems 
trifling,  and  scarce  worth  a  thought,  and  they  prefer  the  contemplation  of 
all  that  is,  or  has  been,  or  otn  be,  to  the  making  a  ooil  about  doing  what, 
when  done,  is  no  better  than  vanity.  It  is  hard  to  concentrate  all  our 
attention  and  efibrts  on  one  pursuit,  except  from  ignorance  of  others;  and 
without  this  concentration  of  our  faculties,  no  great  progress  can  be  made 

*  £d.  1851,  p.  40.  t  ChrUiian  Memembraneer,  Jan.  1842. 
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in  maf  one  thing.    It  is  not  mertfly  tint  the  mind  is  sot  mptUe  oil  the 
dibrt  i  it  does  not  think  the  effort  worth  nutking." 

Here  we  ha?e  botli  the  oames  (c(K>perating  with  bodily  adckneM 
Old  the  8oi0ewhat  ft&vdolQnt  habit  of  miad,  which  the  kriiitual 
use  of  opiun  nnfayingly  engenders  or  confirms)  which.  I  coneeiTe 
(0  have  coocurred  in  renderia;  Coleridge's  intellectaal  powers  so 
flMich  less  produetive  than  they  ought  to  haire  beeo,  and  iiis 
actual  achievements  so  disproportionate  to  his  pzeteasioos, 

'^not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  fignre  of  the  thought,'^ 

of  which  he  is  so  often  found  speaking  and  writing  as  of  a 
fait  accompli.  That  he  could  have  done  better  philosophical  woik 
than  almost  anv  Englishmen  of  his  own  time  I  do  not  deny;  tmt 
the  sort  of  work  he  could  have  done,  and  I  think  wonld  hate  done 
with  a  narrower  range  of  tastes,  and  less  self-conseiousness,  woold 
have  borne  no  proportion  to  what  had  been  accomplished  ky  the 
great  Germans. 

Coleridge's  fourteen  months'  residence  in  G-ermany  was  for  faun 
an  opening  of  the  eyes.  Pancy  a  poetic  Basselas,  who  had  lited 
so  long  in  his  "  happy  valley"  that  he  knew  and  loved  ei^eiy  tsee 
within  its  rocky  bourn,  till  he  could  interpret  the  murmufed  lan- 
guage of  its  mountain  runlets,  and  felt  a  yearning  towis^  emty 
little  island  which  was  lovingly  embraced  by  the  gliding  liver,  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  swollen  torrent.  Fancy  such  a  man  btimg 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  summit  of  a  glacier-boimd  Alp,  and 
balding  thence  **  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid  and  the  ^loiy  af 
them."  Is  it  wonderful  that  his  heart  should  «nk  wit^  kim, 
when  he  finds  how  insignificant  he  is  in  the  midst  of  creation,  bow 
little  he  can  do,  and  how  unsatisfactory  it  is  whoi  done?  la  it 
wonderful  that  his  will  should  fall  before  the  work  whieh  he  ia 
invited  to  accomplish,  and  that  after  all  the  work  shonld  be  left 
undone  P  Is  not  this  a  picture  of  Coleridge  the  poet  gtidwitig 
into  Coleridge  the  philosopher  ? 

Such  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  on  attempting  to  taraoe 
Coleridge's  career  after  his  return  to  England  ^om  Malta  n^tiha 
.  year  1806.  In  1807  I  find  him  residing  altematdy  at  liMlMr 
Stowey,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Poole  (at  whose  house  he  UMi4e  tiM 
acquaintance  of  De  Quinoey)  and  at  Bristol,  probably  with  Ooltia.* 
I  have  been  unable  to  follow  his  footsteps  in  the  next  4Wa  yeawi, 
except  that  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Shakspare  at  the 

•  20.    Tol.  ii.  pp.  74  and  184. 
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Boyal  Institution  in  1808  *  and  that  in  1809  on  June  8tb,  the 
first  number  of  Tie  Friend  was  published.     This  we  may  regard 
as  his  first  essay  in  philosophy.      The  tweuty-seventh  and  last 
Bnmber  was  issued  on  March  15,  ISlO.f    This  work  will  assuredly 
liTe,  thou|;h  its  political  economy  has  been  condemned  by  Mr.  J, 
S.  Mill  X  in  terms  which  I  conceive  applicable  to  its  metaphysics.  | 
To  my  mind,  the  most  curious  thing  in  it  is  the  story  of  Maria 
Schiining  in  the  second  volume ;  for  I  am  convinced,  on  internal 
evidence,  that  it  contains  scarcely  a  sentence  of  Coleridge's  writing.  || 
In  1810  I  find  him  residing  with  Southey  at  Greta  HaU,  Keswick,^ 
and  then  with  Basil  Montagu.     His  irregular  habits  at  Montagu's 
were  so  disturbing  to  that  (juiet  household,  that  the  host  found  it 
expedient  to  remonstrate  with  his  eccentric  guest,  which  led  to  a 
nipinre.      The  result  was»  that  Coleridge  left  in  dudgeon  and 
leaoved  to  lodgings  at  Hammersmith ;   thence  he  went  by  invita- 
tion to  reside  with  a  Mr.  Morgan  at  Calne.    In  this  grateful 
retirement  he  wrote  his  '*  Biographia  Literaria,"  and  composed,  or 
peihaps  I  should  say  completed  nis  latest  and  Icut  poetical  work  of 
any  pretensions,  viz.  '*  Zapolya."    These,  as  I  said,  were  published 
six  Off  seren  years  later. 

I  have  stated  what  is  to  me  the  most  curious  thing  in  The  Friends 
I  will  now  notify  what  is  to  me  the  most  curious  thing  in  the 
"  Biographia  literaria :"  it  is  the  enormously  long  letter  which 
aliBost  constitutes  Chapter  XIIL,  and  is  put  there  as  the  moving 
oaose  why  that  chapter  was  not  written !     This  letter  purports  to 
be  addressed  to  the  poet  by  *'  a  friend,  whose  practical  judgment," 
says  Coleridge,  "  T  have  had  ample  reason  to  estimate  [  ?  esteem] 
and  revere,  and  whose  taste  and  sensibility,"  &c.,  in  reply  to  one 
from  ibe  poet  asking  that  friend's  opinion  on  the  expedQency  of 
the  proposed  chapter.    If  the  chapter  was  not  written,  how  could 
this  friend  give  any  opinion  upon  it,  a  fortiori,  such  an  elaborate 
and  detailed  opinion  as  he  does  give?    That  would  be  a  crux 
indred  bnt  for  the  fact  that  the  fnend  knew  intuitively  what  that 
ehi4pt«r  was  (not)  to  be ;  for  he  was  none  other  than  Coleridge  himself 
— his  own  best  friend ;  like  Mr.  Noah  Claypole's  **  number  one,"  in 
''(Wver  Twist."     The  simple  fact  is  this:  Coleridge  was  not 
prepared  to  write  a  chapter  on  such  a  subject  as  that  announced 
at  the  head  of  Chapter  XIII. ;  and  he  wrote  this  letter  to  serve  as 
a  plausible  excuse  for  not  doing  so,  and  a  means  of  making  his 
readers  believe  that  he  had  written  and  withdrawn  it.    To  make 
thk  the  iDore  phuuible,  he  refers  them  to  a  "detailed  prospectus  ** 

•  26,  p.  333.  t  26,  pp.  187  and  190.  t  ^  p.  462. 
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of  the  chapter  which  is  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
This  was  "going  rayther  too  fur,"  as  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  ex- 
presses it ;  for  Coleridge's  incapacity  to  write  the  chapter  was  gross 
and  total,  and  even  teetotal,  embracing  an  inability  to  furnish  the 
prospectus :  which  accordingly  is  as  much  a  nonentity  as  the 
chapter  "  on  the  imagination  or  esemplastic  faculty." 

During  the  period  from  1810  to  1816,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  Coleridge  with  any  constancy  or  detail.  In  1811-12*  he 
delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  at 
the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street.  These  are 
the  lectures  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  professed  to  have  taken  down 
in  shorthand,  of  which  notes  the  volume  published  by  him  in  1856 
professes  to  contain  verbatim  copies.  But  the  whole  thing  was 
exploded  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Brae,  of  Leeds,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Collier,  Coleridge  and  Shakspeare,**  in  which  he  proves  that  the 
Lectures  published  by  Mr.  Collier  are  fabrications ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge  told  me  that  he  regarded  them  as  *^  apoci^"- 
phal.**t  In  the  year  1811,  too,  Coleridge  delivered  a  course  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  the  first  of  which 
was  on  November  18.  J  In  1814  he  lectured  at  Bristol,  §  and  at 
the  Surrey  Institution  in  London.  During  these  six  years,  too,  I 
gather  that  Coleridge's  consumption  of  laudanum  was  excessive ; 
in  fact,  his  health  began  to  suffer  so  much  alternately  from  the 
abuse  of  laudanum  and  from  his  efforts  to  discontinue  the  practice, 
that  he  called  in  Dr.  Adams,  by  whose  introduction  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  James  Gillman. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1816,  Coleridge  called  upon  Gillman,  who 
resided  in  the  Grove,  Highgate,  and  made  a  proposal  for  his  being 
domiciled  there,  in  order  that  he  might  be  restrained  from  the 
excessive  use  of  opium.  He  warned  Gillman  that  though  prior 
habits  had  rendered  it  out  of  his  power  to  tell  an  untruth,  he 
dared  not  promise  that  he  '*  should  not,  with  regard  to  this  detested 
poison,  be  capable  of  acting  one.**  On  Monday,  April  15th, 
1816,  he  became  an  inmate  of  Gillman's  house ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  somewhat  rare  visits  to  Ramsgate,  Cambridge,  and 
some  other  places,  the  Grove  was  his  constant  residence  tQl  death. 
Up  to  a  few  years  since,  many  a  stranger  has  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  spot,  and  been  shown  Coleridge's  study,  religiously  pre- 

•  26,  p.  262. 

t  It  ia  tinforlrtmate  th«t  Mr.  Hoii,  in  80,  addaces  one  of  thMO  sparioaft 
lectures  at  the  sufficient  evidence  of  an  important  date. 
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served  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  his  life-time.  But  all 
that  is  changed  now.  Even  the  old-fashioned  donner- windows  in 
the  top  storey  have  given  place  to  an  execrable  modern  structure 
of  sashes  ;  and  but  for  the  specific  instructions  which  were  given 
me  by  another  Highgate  celebrity  (now  no  longer  resident  there) 
I  should  never  have  dreamed  that  this  hideous,  staring,  topheavy 
piece  of  cockney  ism  was  the  shrine  of  that  Ancient  Mariner,  who, 
in  De  Quincey's  words,  had  "  cruised  on  the  broad  Atlantic  of 
Kant  and  Schdling." 

Prom  the  time  of  Coleridge's  removal  to  Highgate,  his  life  was 
uneventful.  In  1817  he  delivered  his  second  course  of  Lectures 
on  Shakspeare  at  the  Eoyal  Institution ;  *  and  some  time  later,  a 
single  lecture  to  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  **  On  the 
Growth  of  the  Individual  Mind,"  the  subject  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  for  him  immediately  before  the  lecture  was 
spoken,  t  In  1818  he  delivered  three  courses, — one  on  the  "  Choice 
of  Books,"  in  Fleur-de-Lis  Court,  Fetter  Lane ;  J  one  elsewhere 
on  the  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  "  Works,"  vol.  xiii.,  as  well  as 
Charles  Lamb's  exquisite  squib,  "  Letter  to  an  Old  Gentleman 
whose  Education  has  been  neglected,"  and  one  on  the  "  English 
Dramatists,"  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  Other  courses  he  delivered 
later,  at  Willis's  Eooms,  and  at  the  Kussell  Institution. 

It  was  on  January  26,  1818,  after  delivering  one  of  the  lectures 
on  the  English  Dramatists,  that  a  young  man  among  the  audience 
stepped  forth  and  requested  his  advice  on  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  faidts  of  a  neglected  education.  This  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Alsop.  Coleridge's  kindness  to  the  stranger  emboldened 
Mr.  Alsop  to  write  to  him  the  next  day,  with  a  present  of  game ; 
and  thus  began  that  strange  and  eventful  intimacy  between  them 
which  gave  us  the  two  remarkable  volumes  of  Letters  and  Table- 
Talk,  standing  at  the  head  of  my  bibliographical  list,  and  also,  I 
think,  the  "Letters  to  a  Young  Man,"  &c.,  by  De  Quincey. 

Colericlge*s  habits  and  health  were  now  such  as  to  preclude  him 
from  really  hard  work  :  besides  it  was,  in  any  case,  too  late  for 
him  to  make  up  lee- way.  It  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
sixteen  years  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  he  did  not  redeem 
the  magnificent  promise  which  he  was  always  holding  forth  to  his 
disciples  and  friends,  and  which  he  ratified  even  in  his  published 
works.  Fragments  of  a  philosophical  system,  indeed,  are  found 
in  The  Friend,  the  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  and  the  "Theory  of 
life ;"  Wt  they  are  little  else  than  translations  from  Schelling. 

*  Quarterly  Seview^  vol  crii.  p.  480.  t  26,  p.  354. 
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lliose  ttxteen  yearsy  howerer,  were  not  wasted.  He  dictntad 
to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Green  one  large  ▼ohune  en  ^  Tlw 
Dynamic  Pbilosopky** ;  to  Mr.  Setk  B.  Watson  the  essay  om*^Tkt 
Theory  of  life^' ;  to  the  lake  Mr.  Statfield,  a  fragment  on  Logie, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  that  gentleman's  widow.  Fin^^ 
he  dictated  some  portions  of  a  "  History  of  Philosophy"  to  tlw  lata 
emin^t  scholar  and  poet,  the  Eight  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frer«,  wte 
took  lliem  down  in  shorthand.  This  manuscript  and  the  voluifteoii 
the  Dynamic  Philosophy  are,  I  beHeve,  at  present  at  Hadl^,  near 
Bamet,  in  the  castody  of  Mrs.  Green.  Both  were  adjudged  by 
Mr.  Green,  as  Coleridge's  sole  etecutcr,  to  be  unfitted  for  pablioa* 
tion.  We  know  that  as  to  the  latter  Ooleridge  thought  dlffuruitly. 
He  tells  Mr.  Alsop  that  it  was  dictated  to  Mr.  Gireea  '*so  aa  to 
exist  fit  for  the  press/'*  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  invested  Mr.  Grcen, 
by  his  will,  with  absolute  discretion  as  to  the  publication  of  hk 
maauseripis ;  so  that  Mr.  Green's  verdict  can  be  impeached  aatf 
on  the  groand  of  his  want  of  judgment.  But  for  one  thing  I 
hold  him  to  have  been  not  free  from  blame— that  he  used  iho 
materials  of  the  manuscript  volume  for  the  purpose  ^f  compktaig 
his  own  '*  Spiritual  Philosophy."  His  reason  for  doing  this  was, 
I  think)  a  conscieDtious  desire  to  giva  Coleridge's  '* system^  a 
logical  consistency,  so  that  the  public  mind  might  be  prepared  for 
the  disclosure  (inevitable  in  course  of  time)  of  the  firagmantary 
views  contained  in  the  unpublished  manuscripts.  Here,  howevo; 
his  sanguine  temperament  led  him  astray ;  ftx  there  never  waa 
any  prospect  of  his  own  work  attaining  that  popularity  whidi  even 
the  name  of  Coleridge  (so  potent  a  s^  in  the  promotion  of  his 
kinsfolk  t)  bas  Med  to  do  for  the  "  Theory  of  Life." 

Other  worka  more  directly  bearing  on  Divinity  weie  wnltan  or 
dictated  by  Coleridge  during  this  period.  The  more  important  of 
these  wete  "  Two  Lay  Sermons,"  *'  Aids  to  Beflection,"  "  Coaslita. 
tion  of  Churdi  and  State,"  and  **  Confessions  of  an  Inqfutring  Spirit'' 
The  last  was  a  posthumous  publication,  edited  by  Mr.  Green. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  Gillman  d^  not  write  the  aeeond 
vohtme  of  his  ''  Life  of  Coleridge "  before  the  first ;  or  that  faa 
did  not  live  to  accomplish  the  former,  and  complete  his  wMk;  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  pages,  his  aditary  Volume  I.'  ia 
of  Tcry  little  value;  for  the  materi^s  were  necessarily  taken  ai 
second-handy  and  are  presented  in  a  singularly  slipshod  mamer; 
besides  which  the  anecdotes  are  mere  travesties,  and  many  of 
the  particulars  inaccurate.  Whereas  the  materials  for  his  Volume  U. 
would  have  been  the  record  of  his  own  experienoea  of  the  last 

*  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  156.     .  t  It  vol.  i^  p.  aSUSk 
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«igfateea  years  of  Coleridge's  life,  and  woftld  therefore,  despite  the 
telts  of  aMkoTBhip,  ha? e  had  an  abiding  value.  As  it  is,  of  those 
yearsr  we  have  na  record  whatever.  What  the  late  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge  might  have  done  to  supply  the  defect  we  know  nothing ; 
for  he  died  after  writing  a  mere  fragment  of  the  biography  he 
was  attempting,  and  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  second 
vohime  of  the  *'  Biogrsphia  Literaria."  *  The  additional  chapters 
added  by  uia  accomplished  and  admiraUe  wife,  Sara  (the  poet's 
only  daughter)  afford  but  few  biographical  facts.*f  In  truth  the 
somewhat  sudden  death  of  all  those  who,  among  Coleridge's  rela- 
tives  and  friends,  could  have  completed  his  biography,  leave  vs  at 
the  mercy  of  mere  "  sneedotage,"  which  too  often  is  found  dis^ 
pensing  with  the  first  two  syUabks. 

This  it  my  all*siiffietent  apology  for  the  meagreness  of  my  own 
aeeemit.  I  can  venture  on  the  allegation  of  only  one  fact  mon& 
in  Coleridge's  life ;  viz.  that  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Aisaoeiafeion  at  Cambridge  in  June,  188S ;  and  that  this  was  the 
oecasion  of  the  remarkable  monoloquial  display  described  by  the 
Kahopof  St  David's  in  mjJSrH  noti4ie4   He  died  July  25th,  1SS4. 

Fnrsuing  my  prescribed  plan,  I  proceed  to  a  brief  oonsidemdon 
of  some  of  the  work  performed  by  Coleridge  during  the  period  of 
Mb  domestication  with  the  Gillmans.  I  considered  him  in  the 
Jlrsi  mUcB  88  the  Foet ;  in  tkit,  as  the  IMvine.  According  to  my 
judgment^  what  he  wrcte  in  that  capacity  has  had  an  enormona 
iniasnee  on  religioaa  belief,  and  possesses  an  abiding  value.  It 
waa  provoked  under  two  impobea;  (1)  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
wants  of  his  own  mofal  nature,  sorely  tried  and  even  broken  down 
aa  it  was  by  his  own  repeated  baekslidings,  and  hia  inability  to 
emaneipi^  himself  from  the  bondage  of  a  vicious  habit ;  (2)  to 
supply  a  grave  and  pressing  intellectual  wtint  common  to  all 
tlieii|^itiU  men  of  hia  own  times,  viz.  the  means  of  holding  to 
certain  reli^oos  verities  and  facts  in  man's  nature,  while  ques- 
tioning alleged  facts  in  sacred  history,  and  inferences  therdiom 
inenuiatent  with  our  primary  edueal  notions. 

Afi  to  (1)^-1  remark  that  Gillman  protests  against  the  justioe^Sff 
Cderidge's  designation  of  his  opium-habits  as  a  vice;  asserting 
thai  his  moral  weakness  was  the  result  of  disease,  which  made  the 
crating  loo  strtmg  for  him  to  resist.  We  are  thus  phtnged  at 
once  mto  the  vexing  and  vexed  question  f  of  moral  gnilt,  in  oasea 
wbeie  habits  inconsiderately,  if  not  innocently  established,  or 

•  16.  t  18. 

X  B»  p.  1.    Ihe  eoTMel  title  is,  "  OonversatioiM  ttt  Osmhridge.** 

§  QuaHio  texata  is  a  qnettion  that  has  been  muoh  tossed  about  or 
eanvasied.    The  phiese  it  often  greatly  misapplied. 
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strong  inherited  tendencies,  Uare  subjugated  the  moral  will,  I  am 
disposed  to  admit  the  justice  of  Coleridge's  designation.  His 
habit  was  a  vice  in  two  senses.  It  was  a  physical  vice  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  vice  of  a  malicious  or  nervous 
horse.  Any  physical  fact  which  carries  a  man  beyond  self-control 
is  a  vice,  even  though  it  were  unjust  to  impute  to  him  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  guilt.  Coleridge's  habit  was  abo  a  moral 
vice.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  mischief  of  the  submission  of  his 
will  to  the  physical  demand,  and  to  the  consequential  injury  to 
his  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  health.  Moreover,  being  very 
sensitive  and  contemplative,  he  had  the  advantage,  such  as  it  is, 
of  stating  to  himself  the  whole  nature  and  scope  of  the  evil,  and  was 
able  to  devise  the  most  likely  means  of  procuring  his  liberation.  In 
the  face  of  all  which  he  would  stoop  to  the  grossest  deception, 
and  resort  to  the  meanest  artifices,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of 
that  *'  detested  poison  "  which  he  had  solemnly  and  prayerfully 
resolved  to  abjure.  Such  an  experience  may  be  common ;  I  believe 
it  is.  But  surely  it  argues  the  utmost  moral  devastation  in  him 
who  is  self-abandoned  to  the  Dantean  hell  of  fierce  extremes, 
throbbing  for  ever  between  both,  without  power  of  rest  or  means 
of  extrication. 

As  to  (;^) — The  doctinnes  of  Christianity,  as  they  were  usually 
expounded,  not  only  in  Coleridge's  day,  but  centuries  before,  were 
open  to  many  rational  objections ;  not  the  captious  cavUs  of  evil 
or  crotchety  persons,  but  the  reasoned  objections  of  those  who  set 
the  highest  value  on  intellectual  and  moral  truth.  In  fact^  the 
objections  to  which  I  refer  grew  out  of  the  great  ideal  of  a  peraomd 
God,  out  of  the  moral  principle  itself,  and  out  of  its  supporting 
emotions  of  benevolence  and  self-respect.  Coleridge's  faith  had 
once  been  shaken  by  these  very  considerations.  He  had  renounced 
the  Tri- unity  of  the  Grodhead,  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
use  of  Prayer.  But  he  grew  out  of  these  objections,  lived  them 
down,  and  reasoned  them  down,  and  found  at  length  that  it  was 
not  the  Bible  that  was  at  fault,  but  the  foregone  conclusion  set 
forth  by  divines  as  to  its  peculiar  origin  and  nature,  and  the 
strained  and  literal  interpretations  which  they  had  put  upon  its 
utterances.  Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of 
destroying  certain  mischievous  dogmas,  and  vindicating  anew  the 
impeached  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  In  his  own  wordU 
(borrowed  from  Holy  Scripture)  he  endeavoured  not  so  much  to 
destroy  as  to  fulfil.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  great  pioneer  in  that 
work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  so  many  divines  since  his  time ; 
among  which  we  reckon  J.  C.  Hare,  Dr.  Arnold,  Bunsen,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  others  as  great  and  good  as  they  were. 
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Coleridge  attempted  to  perform  this  delicate  task  by  demanding 
a  secure  position  between  those  of  the  literalising  and  allegorising 
divines.  This  he  found  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  sgmdol,  as 
being  alike  distinct  from  the  fact  and  the  metaphor.  He  thus 
established  the  tautegorjf,  as  the  correlate  of  the  allegory.  The 
aU^ory  is  so  named  because  it  finds  a  superficial  and  often  illu- 
sory resemblance  between  two  facts  or  events  of  diflferent  genera : 
then  the  tautegory  would  be  an  essential  likeness ,  a  substantial 
identity  between  two  distinct  and  differing  facts  or  events  that  are 
of  one  genus.  It  is  by  this  fundamental  distinction  between 
allegorical  and  tautegorical  figures,  that  he  expounds  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  certain  of  them,  as  regeneration,  being 
figured  tautegorically ;  others,  as  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ, 
being  figured  allegorically.  I  will  briefly  consider  the  latter,  as  a 
sample  of  Coleridge's  work. 

He  contends  that  when  Christ's  work  is  described  in  Holy 
Scripture  as  a  sacrifice  for  committed  sin,  an  atonement  or  reconcilia- 
tion between  man  and  God,  a  redemption  of  the  soul  from  the  bondage 
of  original  sin,  a  liquidation  of  an  infinite  debt  due  from  man  to 
Ood,  or  as  a  washing  of  the  sinner's  conscience  from  moral  taint, 
or  even  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  Christ  for  man's  violation  of  the 
law,  and  imputed  to  man — ^these  descriptions  (which  are  not  only 
▼arious  and  discrepant,  but  incompossible,  and  quite  inconsistent 
with  one  another)  are  mere  allegories  or  metaphors,  intended  to 
convey  to  man  some  notion  of  the  consequential  benefit  he  receives 
by  virtue  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  and  not  at  all  substantive 
figures  or  tautegories,  whereby  man  may  learn  the  nature  of  the 
act  itself,  which  is  efficient  in  bringing  upon  man  that  benefit.  Of 
course  Buch  an  interpretation  sweeps  away  at  a  blow  the  whole 
machinery  of  (so-called)  evangelical  exegesis,  together  with  the 
point,  so  often  insisted  on,  that  Christ's  death  was  a  veritable 
oblation  offered  up  to,  and  accepted  by  the  Pather,  and  also  a 
penalty  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Father  for  our  sakes. 

This  particular  "aid  to  reflection"  must  prove  at  least  of  great 
negative  advantage  to  Christian  faith.  Evangelical  divines  have 
fastened  on  Christ's  **  work"  such  absurd,  incongruous,  and  repul- 
sive features,  for  which  Holy  Scripture  gives  no  countenance  what- 
ever, that  it  must  be  felt  as  a  great  relief  when  we  find  that  those 
features  are  a  travesty  of  a  mere  allegory,  one  among  many  em- 
ployed by  the  apostles,  with  the  aim  of  enforcing  the  ineetimable 
taiue  of  theit  '*  work," 

'*  Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  t^ken.*'  * 
*  Shakspere's  Sonnet  oxri. 
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TbuB  tt  is  said  tiis^  "  Uw  bisod  of  Jcsns  Chn^  cteuMBA  wfrom 
all  n&;"  that  He  "  wa'^hed  us  fnom  oar  sina  in  Hiaoum  blood ; " 
and  tkat  the  souk  <^  the  saved  had  "washed  their  robes  and  maide 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Divines  of  the  acfaool 
referred-to  have  not  hesitated  to  take  these  phraaea  as  verkablo 
symbols,  good  to  the  minutest  detail  f<x  a  repiescntatm  of 
Christ's  "  work.''  Acoordingly,  they  are  never  tived  of  iaatsttiig 
on  the  cleansing  power  of  Christ's  blood.  The  minority,  however, 
mean  by  this  no  more  than  a  Jew  would  uAderstaod  by  the 
sprinkling  of  sacrificial  blood  for  purification  ;  but  even  this  would 
be  to  take  the  figure  as  tautegorical,  instead  of  beings  wha4  all  vaA 
fijnires  must  necessarily  be  (since  the  redemptive  work  tranaceoda 
all  understanding),  a  mere  all^ory.  * 

A  ludocroua  sophism  fastened  upon  Professor  Fawcett  in  Baakin's 
periodical  work,  Ibra  Clampera,  is  called  by  that  writer  "thft 
poaition  of  William."  In  imitation  of  Ruskm,  i  wiM  eaiU  an 
illuBtiation  adduced  by  Coleridge,  in  refutation  of  the  Mtend  inter* 
pietation  of  any  of  those  figures,  ''  the  positioa  of  James."  Cofe- 
ridge  says***- 


"A  som  of  £1,000  it  owiag  from  Jaom  to  Bslar,  ler  whioh  Jssms Ml 
glTsn  a  boxkd  in  judgment.  Ha  is  iiitolreiit»  sad  the  bond  is  on  Ifas  poisi 
o£  being  osaried  into  etSdot,  to  James's  oortatn  nun.    At  tJua 


*  Some  have  gone  the  length  of  insisting  on  the  i^piopriakensai  of  an 
image  whieh  ii  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  length  and  bssedfch  oC  tha 
Biblei  ▼is.  that  the  aonl  is  to  ^  piuged  into  the  stream  or  fnittaia  of 
Chriii*s  blood  in  order  to  ha eloaassd  from  sinl  80  sang  paot  Oowy, 
whan  zesidiflg  at  01oey»  under  the  iaflasnoa  of  John  Kevlon>-« 


''There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Immanuers  reiDB ; 
And  tinners  plunged  beneath  the  flood 
An  walked  fiKKa  aXL  ihmr  tCaint.** 

We  read  in  Holy  Seripture  of  a  water-b^ititaKy  of  a  Spirit-baptitn^  and  of 
a  fire -baptitm,  but  not  of  a  blood-baptitm ;  which  it  to  revolting  an  imaga 
that  one  would  hare  thought,  apart  from  itt  nntcriptural  natvze,  it  would 
haye  alwayt  proToked  more  lostlang  than  liking.  Betides,  the  laagnago 
is  open  to  grave  eioeption :  for  a  <* fountain *'  is  the  tpring  or  touroei  and 
of  that  one  may  not  tay  that  it  it  full  or  empty,  but  thafe  it  flaws  or  foila. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  tlxN^dng  hymn,  breathing  of  Oowpai't  m 
happy  malady,  has  been  adautted  into  moat  of  the  eolleotaona  nasd  ixt 
Ai^ltsan  ehnrobes4 
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MaillMw  itopt  in,  pajt  feiar  the  £1,000  and  diBofcAiget  the  bond.  In 
ihie  nm  no  man  «t>Qld  hontate  to  admit  tbat  a  oompleto  Motirfaatiom  had 
ben  madtf  to  "Bt/ter***  [Hethm  pots  the  oMetiiai  Janca  iMd  boen  guilty  of 
the  bacett  and  moat  bard-heaiiad  isgntitmde  to  a  most  worthy  and 
atflwtioDate  mother,  d».  He  then  soppoaM  a  friend  to  step  in  and  dit* 
charge  all  the  offices  of  a  son  to  her ;  saying,]  '*  Now  I  trust  you  are 
apposed,  and  will  be  henceforth  leooneiled  to  James.  I  hare  satisfied  all 
yonr  olaima  on  him :  I  have  paid  his  debt  in  full ;  and  you  are  too  just 
to  require  the  same  debt  to  be  paid  twice  over.  You  will  therefore  regard 
him  with  the  same  eomplaoency,  and  receive  him  into  your  presence  with 
the  same  lore  as  If  there  had  been  no  difference  between  him  and  you.  For 
I  hare  made  U  trj?/' 

Coleridge  draws  hence  the  grand  distinction  between  things  and 
persons  in  respect  to  BoHtfaction,  and  demands  that  when  "  the 
position  of  James/'  in  the  latier  case  is  called  one  of  indebtedness, 
tbat  shall  be  taken  as  a  metaphor  or  allegory  borrowed  from  the 
Jarmer,  but  possessing  no  features  of  essential  likeness.  In  the 
first  edition  (1825)  of  the  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  appended  to 
pages  323 — 325  (where  the  point  is  argued  at  length)  is  a  long  foot- 
note, detailing  the  case  of  Angelini,  who  offered  his  own  life  in 
Ben  of  Fontleroy's,  when  the  latter  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
fbr  foigery.  It  seems  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom  Angelini 
addressed  his  singular  request,  told  him  that  *'  it  was  contrary  to 
all  justice  that  the  life  of  an  innocent  person  should  be  taken  to 
save  that  ef  one  who  was  guilty,  even  if  the  innocent  man  chose  to 
devote  hinMlf."  But  when  Angelini  adduced,  in  refutation  of 
this  srgfRnent,  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  he  was  told  that  it 
oovM  not  be  so,  because  he  (Angelini)  was  not  lAtoUUely  innoceni. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  that  day  did  not  see  that  his  surrejoinder 
destroyed  his  replication.  But  he  had  the  excuse  that  he  had  not 
mastered  *'  the  position  of  James/'  f.  e.,  if  excuse  be  needed ;  for 
k  seems  to  me  that  the  contradiction  is  merely  verbal.  I  have 
called  attention  to  this  carious  f^ootnote,  because  it  bears  on  the 
question  of  editorship;  for  it  has  been  bodilv  omitted  from  all 
editions  published  since  Coleridge's  death,  and  it  is  not  stated,  by 
any  of  the  editors,  on  what  authority,  or  on  what  ground,  the 
omission  was  made. 

Such  was  Coleridge's  doctrine  of  the  symbol.  Its  value  is 
unquestionable :  but  evidently  its  reach  is  i  .o  ricted  to  the  enunci- 
aiUms  of  doctrine.  But  the  greater  part  of  Scriptural  difficulties 
spring  out  of  an  apparent  (if  not  real)  clash  between  the  Book  and 
tither  «thios  or  science  (physical  or  historical),  and  evidently  aU 
such  difficulties  involve  the  question  of  the  authority  of   Holy 
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Scripture.  To  this  question  Coleridge  addressed  himself  in  hia 
Cwtfemona  qf  €m  Inquiring  Spirit^  being  six  lettevs  on  tke  iuspica- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  fourth  letter,  he  addresses  an  ina* 
ginary  friend  in  these  remarkable  words :  — 

"  Friend !  the  trath  revealed  through  Christ  has  its  evidence  in  itself,  and 
the  proof  of  its  divine  authoritj  in  [?  is]  its  fitness  to  our  nature  and 
needs ; — the  clearness  and  cogency  of  this  proof  being  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  self-knowledge  in  each  individual  hearer.  Christianity  has  likewise 
its  historical  evidences,  and  these  as  strong  as  is  £#/<?]  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  history,  and  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  a  religioas  dispensation. 
And  to  all  these  Christianity  itself,  as  an  existing  power  hi  the  wortd,  and 
Christendom  as  an  existing  fact,  with  the  no  less  evident  fact  of  a 
progressive  expansion,  give  a  force  of  moral  demonstration  that  almost 
supersedes  particular  testimony.  Theae  proofs  and  evideneea  would  renoaia 
unshaken,  even  though  the  sum  of  our  religion  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
theologians  of  each  successive  century  on  the  principle  of  receiving  that 
only  as  divine  which  should  be  found  in  all, — quod  aemper,  quod  Mque^  quod 
ab  omnibug.  Be  only,  my  friend,  as  orthodox  a  believer  as  yon  would  hacve 
abimdant  reason  to  be,  though  from  some  accident  of  birth,  oountsy,  or  edii« 
cation,  the  precious  boon  of  the  Bible,  with  its  additional  evidence^  had  up  to 
this  moment  been  concealed  from  yon ;  and  then  mad  its  contents  with  only 
the  same  piety  which  you  freely  accord  on  other  ocoasiona  to  the  writtnga  of 
men,  considered  the  best  and  wisest  of  their  several  ages  I  What  you  fiAd 
therein  eoiticident  with  your  pre-established  oonvictiona  yon  wiU  of  ooorse 
recognise  as  the  Hevealed  Word,  while  as  you  read  the  recorded  vrof%iiigs 
of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  in  the  minds,  lives,  and  hearts  ofapiiitual  ineo, 
the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit  on  your  own  being,  and  the  ooniltets  of 
grace  and  infirmity  in  your  own  soul,  vrill  enable  you  to  discern  and  to  know 
in  and  by  what  spirit  they  spake  and  acted,— as  &r  at  least  as  shall  be 
needful  for  you,  and  in  the  times  of  your  need. 

Thenceforward,  therefore^  your  doubts  will  be  confined  to  su6h  parts  or 
passages  of  the  received  canon  as  seem  to  you  irreconcilable  with  known 
troths,  and  at  variance  with  the  tests  given  in  the  Scriptures  themsekvcay  md 
as  shall  continue  so  to  appear  after  you  have  examined  each  in  refisrenee  ip 
the  circumstances  of  the  Writer  or  Speaker,  the  dispensation  under  wbieh 
he  lived,  the  purpose  of  the  particular  passage,  and  the  intent  and  otjeot  of 
the  Scriptures  at  large.  Bespecting  these,  decide  for  yourself:  and  fear  not 
for.  the  result.  .  .  .  [The  apparent  exceptions  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
Canon]  will  be  found  neither  more  nor  greater  than  may  well  be  supposed 
requisite,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  us  from  sinking  into  a  habit  of 
slothful,  undiseriminating  scquiesoence»  and,  on  the  other»,to  pirovide  a 
check  against  those  presumptuous  fanatics  who   would    .    •    .  /r 
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or^eiUt  htf  pruale  Unination  from  eabh  letter  of  eaoli  dujointed  gem, 
nnintarproted  bj  the  priest,  and  deserted  by  the  Spirit  which  shines  in 
the  parts  only  as  it  perrades  and  irradiates  the  whole.*'  * 

All  this  is  a  careful  feeling  after  the  principle  which  Coleridge 
enunciates  and  supports  at  length  in  the  sixth  letter,  yiz.,  "  that  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  detached  words  and  sentences, 
that  is  infallible  and  absolute,"  aprincipleVhich  implicitly  disallows 
a  plenary  or  verbal  inspiration,  and  is  consistent  with  the  admission 
of  various  decrees  of  value  in  the  various  parts  of  the  canon,  as, 
for  instanDe,  that  Jael  could  not  have  been  blessed  in  her  deed  of 
tieaehery,  and  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  us  to  know 
that  St.  Paul  left  his  doak  at  Troas. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  at  all  profound  in  these  letters,  nothing 
wlmlevcr  to  make  one  believe  that  the  writer  was  a  great  philosopher ; 
but  they  present  an  agreeable  association  of  sound  sense  and  elo- 
qeeat  language.  The  really  important  distinction  indicated  by 
Cbleridge  ia  that  between  prinaie  dwmati/on^  or,  perhaps,  personal 
iD]imiuatia&,  whieh  may  endlessly  differ  with  different  minds,  and 
that  otttht^  inapiration  of  Grod'a  Spirit  which  is  one  and  the  same 
for-  all  inapired  writers.  The  former  is  subjective,  the  latter  objec- 
tive. If  we  can  bat  onee  for  all  be  sure  that  the  objects  and  pur- 
peeea  of- that  inspiration  are  the  regeneration  and  conversion  of 
man  aa  a  raoial  and  xeaponaible  bong,  the  foothold  which  Coleridge 
offers  for  failh  seems  sure  enough ;  for  then  it  noatters  not  if  the 
Scrip^es  are  repugnant  to  ea(£  other  in  historical  points,  or  that 
they  Aie  antagonistic  to  the  results  of  physical  science,  foir  in  his 
view  those  are  matters  on  which  the  sacred  penman  need  not  have 
beeu  inspired.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  this  is  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  or  that  it  is  free  from  difficulty.  I  ought  to  add  that 
from  first  to  last  Coleridge  is  opposed  to  that  worship  of  the  letter 
of  the  Bible  which  he  was  the  first  to  call  htbUolatry. 

Space  now  fails  me  for    the  further    illustration   of  his   ser- 

•  TUs  yxkt  like  a  taeit  allusion  to  the  text  ef  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21,  wfaeM 
undoubtedly  the  words  trattslated  "private  interpretation  *'  present  a  great 
dil&etilty.  The  context  suggests  that  the  expreision  should  be  privaio 
dSvinoHom  ;  and  a  learned  friend  points  out  to  me,  while  I  am  writing  this 
paper,  that  not  improbably  litCKheiwQ  is  an  error  for  iTftiXvtfi^Q,  This 
coDJectare is  felioitons,  for  titi^Xwtlti  in  the  Homeric  hymns,  &c.,  means 
endkMiiment ;  while  the  oonfusfon  between  iy  and  c  in  late  Qreek  is  the 
commonest  of  mistakes.  It  is  now  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in 
the  somewhat  similar  passage  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  the  conjunction  copulative 
cai  has  no  business  tliere. 
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vices  to  the  cause  of  sound  religious  faith.  For  these  sketches 
of  Coleridge  the  poet,  and  Coleridge  the  divine,  I  must  solicit 
the  largest  indulgence.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  Coleridge  through 
the  later  years  of  his  life;  and  it  is  a  task  of  prodigious  dif- 
ficulty to  epitomize  the  character  and  genius  of  so.eooentrie  a 
being.  It  is  a  common  saying,  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
an  eminent  man  is  dead,  that  '*he  has  been  vastly  overrated." 
It  is  said  of  Johnson,  of  Groethe,  of  Scott,  of  Coleridge,  and 
many  others.  Will  time  bring  about  its  revenges  ?  It  is  curious 
that  the  larger  number  of  men  of  mark  do  not  attam  an  ade-  . 
quate  popularity,  nor  to  any  just  appreciation,  till  they  haire  been 
many  years  dead.  But  there  is  a  minority,  consisting  of  men  who 
were  illustrious  in  their  lifetime,  eadi  of  whom  lived  to  see  hia 
lustre  culminate,  and  left  behind  him  the  waning  traek  of  an 
exploded  meteor.  Of  such  was  Ooleridge.  I  have  done  n^  little 
best  to  estimate  his  worth  as  poet,  and  as  philosopher.  I  hate 
rated  him  very  high  in  the  one  ohancter,  and  veff  low  in  ll« 
other :  at  the  same  time  I  have  allowed  the  influenoeof  hisnoiigiona 
writings  on  his  own  generation,  and  on  that  which  aucoeeded  Um. 
If  I  have  ever  found  it  hard  to  determine  with  firmness  hia  numl 
worth,  I  have  never  doubted  the  intensity  of  his  human  aympatl^. 
He  had  certainly  a  warm  heart  as  well  as  an  aspiring  ihtellecA. 
Whenever  I  read  his  letter  to  Lamb  on  the  tragedy  which  emfaji- 
tered  Lamb's  Ufe,  yet  moulded  to  highest  excellence  lus  character, 
it  is  "  borne  on  my  mind  "  that  Ooleridge  was  a  good  man ;  and 
that  clear  verdict  I  have  now  no  temptation  to  qualify  by  the 
faintest  echo  of  doubt  In  oondosion,  I  will  vpj^j  to  Cokridge 
his  ovrn  words  :«— 


*'  Take  him  in  his  whole — ^his  head,  his  heart,  his  wiahos, 
innocence  of  all  selfish  crime,  and  ....  what  will  be  the  teanhf 
The  good — were  it  but  a  single  volume  that  made  trutli  more 
visible,  and  goodness  more  lovely,  and  pleasure  at  onee  more  akin 
to  virtue,  and,  self-doubled,  more  pleasurable  I— -and  the  evfl, — 
while  he  lived,  it  injured  none  but  himsdf ;  and  where  is  it  now? 
In  his  grave.     Pollow  it  not  thither."  ♦ 

Iiit.  Ben.,  vol.  L,  p.  368. 
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SHOULD  THE  LIQUOE  TEAPFIC  BE  SUPPEESSED  P 

AFFIBHATIVE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Thb  negative  article  by  A.  H.  G.  argues  the  question  from 
the  writer's  point  of  view  with  perfect  clearness!  and  with  a  oom- 
mendable  abstinence  from  theyituperationand  insolent  izninuations 
to  which  the  Alliance  is  often  subjeoied.  He  might  as  well,  ho«  - 
erer,  have  omitted  his  alluaion  to  ''the  most  reckless  Allianeu 
tract  ever  published  on  the  subject,"  especially  as  he  is  prepared 
to  accept  its  statements  as  '*  admitted  facts.*'  A.  H.  G.  addaces 
aa  tiie  two  leading  arguments  on  the  other  side— (I)  the  right  of 
majorities  to  rule ;  and  (2)  the  need  of  urgent  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  drunkenness  because  of  its  indirect  damages  Uf 
sooitey.  The  first  objection  he  meets  by  defiaing,  as  he  imagines, 
the  rights  of  majorities  and  explaining  the  contract  theory  of 
society.  He  illustrates  his  definition  by  a  reference  to  religious 
institutions;  bat  he  forgets  that  his  illustaration  upsets  his  coii- 
cluaion.  Eeligious  profession  and  worship  are  free,  but  the  liquor 
traffic  is  not;  and  A.  H.  G.  does  not  wish  it  to  be  so,  for  Le 
writes,  "We  would  gladly  see  all  parties  co-operating  to  draw  up 
wise  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic."  What  is  more  evident, 
theft,  that  A.  H.  G.  recognises  a  radical  difierenee  between  the 
caaes,  aince  he  is  ready  to  treat  the  liquor  traffic  in  a  manner  whicli 
he  would  oppose  if  attempted  to  be  applied  to  religious  institutions? 
No  Alliance  advocate  ever  pretended  that  the  rights  of  majorities 
were  unlimited,  but  what  is  said  upon  this  point  is  usually  advanced 
in  reply  to  the  empty  objection  that  permissive  prohibition  would 
be  wrong  because  it  would  coerce  the  minority  !  The  answer  may 
be  put  interrogatively,  "  Is  it  right  for  the  minority  to  coerce  th  e 
majority?  AVhat  we  maintain  is  not  that  majorities  may  do  any- 
thing, and  therefore  may  impose  prohibition  on  minorities;  but 
that,  as  majorities  rule  minorities  in  all  cases  purely  political  and 
social,  therefore  there  is  do  tyranny  in  giving  to  a  local  majority  u 
power  of  deciding  how  this  social  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  shaii 
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be  determined.  Nay,  this  local  power  is  already  conceded,  but  it 
is  entrasted  to  magistrates,  irresponsible  to  PailiaoieBi  or  the 
people,  instead  of  to  the  people  who  are  directly  and  deeply  con« 
cemed.  At  present  the  law  calls  upon  the  justioee  to  settle  two 
points, — ^Are liqaor-shops  eondoeted  without  public  injury?  and, 
if  so,  how  many  are  required  P  The  Alliance  proposes  that  the 
local  public  (for  whose  good  the  liquor  traffic  is  professedly  lioeneed) 
shall  be  empowered  to  answer  the  former  point,  and  that  if  their 
answer  ia  in  the  negatiye,  it  shall  hinder  the  justices  from  licensing, 
contrary  to  the  public  wilU  the  traffic  from  the  erils  of  whidi  the 
people  desire  to  escape. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  argument  of  the  Allianoe^  A.  H.  Gv  ia 
not  very  oonsistent.  He  allows  that  if  the  indietmcnt  against  the 
liquor  traffic  is  well  founded,  the  objectors  are  entitled  to  relief 
not  only  where  they  are  in  a  miqonty,  but  erery  where  dee :  he 
declares,  howerer,  that "  the  mistake  is  in  assigning  them  (the  erils) 
to  the  wrong  cause.  It  is  not  the  liquor  traffic  but  drunkennets 
that  is  chargeable  with  the  erila"  If  this  be  so,  why  should  the 
sale  of  strong  drink  be  the  subject  of  any  "  legal  interference!*"  and 
why  should  A.  H.  G.  support  "  wise  restrictions  on  the  liquor 
traffic  F  "  Again,  to  say  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  caused 
by  dronkenness  is  a  very  defeotive  statement  of  the  ease,  since. 
in  the  first  place,  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  evils,  and  cannot  be 
its  own  cause ;  uid  since,  secondly,  the  evils  of  pauperism,  oijase* 
&o.,  do  not  spring  from  drunkenness  only,  but  arise  to  a  grmt 
extent  from  that  waste  of  money,  in  drinking,  and  from  Uiose 
vicious  habits  with  which  drunkenness,  either  of  the  *' incapable  '* 
or  **  disorderly  "  kind,  may  have  nothing  to  do^  But  as  I  have 
said,  A.  H.  G.  is  inconsistent,  for  he  subsequently  states  "  the  end 
in  view  is  to  remove  the  means  ofdrHnJoemmtn"  and  it  is  for  him  to 
show  how  it  is  possible  to  do  this  and  to  "  maintain  the  meana  of 
moderate  drinking,  which  harms  no  one«" 

The  argument  of  the  AUianee  succinctly  expressed  ia  tUe  c  The 
action  of  the  liqucw  traffic  upon  social  interests  is  so  pemieknu 
that  society  is  warranted  and  required  to  prevent  the  traffic  ;  and 
the  Permissive  Bill  sets  forth  a  plan  by  which  thia  may  be  done 
constitutionally,  and  without  ^oing  in  advance  of  the  local  puWe 
sentiment.  This  argument  can  only  be  met  efficiently  by  proving 
one  of  three  things  i  that  the  action  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not 
sociaUy  pernicious  $  or  that  the  traffic  is  separable  froal  the 
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cliievouB  action ;  or  that  the  benefits  eqnal,  or  more  than  equal,  the 
injury.  Ab  to  the  first  rejoinder,  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  adraneed 
with  any  pretence  of  truth— even  the  publicans  only  renture  to 
affirm  that  they  do  the  best  they  can  to  prevent  the  evils  deplored ; 
nor  can  thia  mode  of  reply  be  adopted  by  any  one  who  is  not 
prepared  to  go  in  for  an  absolutely  free  and  open  trade  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

The  Becond  rejoinder  is  exposed  to  the  retort  that  what  is 
wanted  is  not  a  theoretical  separation  of  the  common  sale  of 
alcoholic  drink  from  its  eril  eJSeo^s,  but  an  actual  separation  ;  and 
till  that  is  exhibited  the  liquor  traffic  must  submit  to  a  rerdict 
against  it.  In  this  respect  the  case  against  the  sale  of  strong 
drink  is  mnch  stronger  than  is  the  case  against  the  maintenance 
of  pigit^es  in  populous  districts,  and  other  sanitary  abominations. 
Soeh  things  may  exist  for  considerable  periods  without  any  visible 
injury  to  life  and  health;  but  when  and  where  was  the  drink 
traffic  ever  carried  oa  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  week,  without 
evident  results  of  aufiering  to  some  portion  of  the  community  P 

The  third  rejoinder  is  one  easily  made,  but  which  no  advocate  of 
the  liquor  traffic  has  ever  attempted  to  substantiate.  The  evils  are 
patent,  enormous,  and  terrible ;  they  concern  property,  happinostt, 
industry,  morality — the  very  foundations  of  civilissed  life  and  the 
springs  of  social  progress.  Who  can  allege,  who  can  expect  that 
the  allegation  will  be  accepted  without  a  mass  of  evidence  (not  a 
tittle  of  which  has  ever  been  forthcoming),  that  the  liquor  traffic 
confers  as  much  of  social  good  as  it  infiiots  of  social  evil ;  that  it 
preserves  as  much  life  as  it  destroys ;  that  it  is  as  much  the  friend 
of  virtue,  the  lifb's  blood  of  society,  as  its  enemy  P  Even  if  sure 
evidence  and  strong  eri dence  of  such  a  proposition  were  adducible, 
that  circumstance  would  not  militate  against  the  Permissive  Bill, 
which  proposes,  not  to'  settle  the  question  for  the  people,  but  to 
empower  them  to  settle  it  for  themselres,  and  thus  to  bring  the 
issue  in  dispute  to  a  practical  trial.  No  sincere  lover  of  his  country 
coitld' desire — and  I  am  sure  A.  H.  Gr.  does  not — that  the  nation 
at  large,  or  any  local  section  of  it,  should  be  subjected  to  the  evils 
now  flowing  from  the  drink  traffic  without  compensating  advan- 
tages ;  and  is  it  not  most  fair  that  the  several  districts  of  the  coun- 
try ahould  be  pat  into  a  legal  position  to  judge,  each  for  itself, 
whether  the  pleasures  and  the  profits  (if  there  beany)  are  a  recom- 
pe&M  M  the  pains  P    A.  H.  O.  somewhat  naively  observes,  "  We, 
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of  course,  do  not  propose  a  plan,"  t.  0.,  for  preventing  the  evils  of 
the  traffic,  while  retaining  the  traffic  itself;  but  that  is  precisely 
what  the  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic  are  bound  to  do  if  their  plea 
m  its  behalf  is  to  have  any  logical  or  moral  weight. 

If,  in  a  question  of  this  social  magnitude  the  public  interest  is  to 
be  supreme,  the  "  vested  interests  "  of  the  publicans  and  the  appe- 
tites of  the  minority  cannot  be  allowed  to  prevail,  unless  on  the 
outrageous  principle  that  class  emoluments  and  incliuations  should 
be  placed  first,  and  the  public  weal  regarded  as  secondary,  or  not 
regarded  at  all.  If  the  interests  of  liquor  sellers  are  purchased  at 
the  public  loss,  the  sooner  such  robbery  under  legal  forms  is 
made  to  cease  the  better  it  will  be ;  and  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that 
the  mass  of  liquor  dealers  would  in  the  lons^  run  be  benefited  by 
the  suppression  of  their  traffic.  The  drinking  minority  would  be 
interfered  with  only  so  far  as  the  sale  of  liquor  was  involved,  and 
if  they  desired  to  procure  intoxicating  drink  in  prohibitory  dis- 
tricts, they  would  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  it  in  some 
way  not  conducive  to  the  local  intemperance,  as  is  the  local  and 
common  sale.  Perhaps  some  of  them  would  prefer  to  try  total 
abstinence ;  and  the  example  of  myriads  upon  myriads  who  realize 
MiUon^s  idea  of  "  living  happily  and  healthfully  without  intoxi- 
eating  liquors  "  would  encourage  them  in  the  exp3riment. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  comparison  instituted 
by  A.  H.  G.  between  teetotalism  and  ve^^etarianism.  Bat,  in 
truth,  the  question  is  not  one  of  teetotalism,  but  of  the  publio 
right  to  stop  a  public  nuisance  (which  in  this  case  happens  to  be 
the  liquor  traffic) ;  and  further,  though  I  know  the  most  eminent 
vegetarians  in  the  kingdom,  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  assert 
that  the  use  of  fiesh  meat  produces  such  evils  as  are  the  result  of 
intoxicating  drink.  .  Were  so  foolish  an  assertion  made,  it  would 
be  so  palpably  false  as  not  to  deserve  attention,  and  legislation 
to  be  worth  anything  must  be  based  on  ascertained  facts,  and  not 
on  Quixotic  fancies.  A.  H.  Q,  does  not  himself  believe  that  there 
is  any  real  analogy  between  the  cases,  or  he  would  "  gladly  see  all 
parties  co-operating  to  draw  up  wise  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
butchers  meat ! "  But  he  makes  no  such  declaration,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  to  forbear  illustrations  which  illustrate  nothing 
except  the  weakness  of  the  cause  he  is  seeking  to  uphold. 

B. 
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NBOATIYB   AATICLS.— II. 

Thomas  Cabltlb  has  observed,  when  writing  of  the  French 
philosophers  and  their  yisionarj  politics,  for  which  such  abundant 
scope  was  found  daring  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  last  century,  that  "  building  *'    or 
"  constructing  '*  Constitutions,  about  which  they  largely  employed 
themselves,  was  comparatively  easy  work.    The  Abb^  Sieyes  and 
others  were  excellent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  schemes  of  this 
sort,  but  here  was  the  rub— the  getting  men  to  come  and  consent 
to  live  under  them  I     So  it  may  be  said  with  reference  to  legisla- 
tion on  the  liquor  traffic ;  for  though  it  is  a  less  easy  question  to 
deal  with  than  many  others,  yet  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed 
which  to  their  proposers  and  supporters  would  appear  most  excel- 
lent, and  calculated  to  prove  a  thorough  safeguard  against  vice 
and  debauchery,  or  an  effectual  check  to  all  excess  ;  the  inevitable 
difficulty  would  arise,  that  men  would  refuse  to  recognise  these 
laws,  and  if  that  ensued,  whether  the  majority  were  opposed  to 
them,  or  only  an  active  but  irrepressible  minority,   the  labour 
would  be  proved  fruitless  or  worse.    And  it  does  not  avail   to 
ignore  another  question,  which  ought  to  be  before  the  mind  of 
every  law-maker — he  must  consider  not  only  how  it  will  be  obeyed, 
but  how  far  is  it  likely  that  the  penalties  attached  to  it  wDl  be 
put  in  force  P    Oldest  amongst  the  criminal  laws  of  our  country  is 
one  awarding  death  to  the  murderer^nay,  as  I  am  told,  death 
even  to  him  who  attacks  another  with  murderous  intent,  but  it  is 
frustrated — a  law  which  surely  the  common  and  protective  interests 
of  the  people  might  be  expected  to  guard  jealously,  since  the  love 
of  life  is  universal.    And  yet  even  this,  in  these  days  when  laxity 
too  often  unnerves  the  hand  on  the  judicial  and  magisterial  bench, 
and  the  public  mind  is  attuned  to  a  false  sympathy, — this,  I  say,  is 
tending  to  be  inoperative,  and  the  dread  penalty  is  becoming 
dread  no  longer,  because  so  many  alternatives  offer  a  chance  of 
escape.    If  the  murderer  can  find  those  who  will  excuse  or  shelter 
him,  how  much  more  will  it  be  the  case  with  those  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  men,  are  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
▼enial  self-gratification  I    Legislation  against  drink,  that  is  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  of  suppressing  or  diminishing  its  sale,  will 
never  be  popular,  nor  even  approved,  because  the  bulk  of  our 
oommunity  is  determined  to  consider  the  crimes  directly  or  iadi- 
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recti  J  cansed  by  liquor  as  merely  accidental  circoniBtaxieeB. 
NotLin.fi;  can  be  more  linrtf\xl  to  a  legislatiTe  body  tban  the  formal 
endorsement  of  measures  which  carry  their  impracticabQity  upon 
their  face ;  nor  is  it  less  degrading  to  the  administratwrs  of-  the 
law  to  be  compelled  to  wink  at  numerous  offences  against  statates 
which  stand  formally  enrolled  in  law  books,  but  which  appeal  not 
to  wide*spread  sympathies,  and  become  no  better  than  obsolete 
before  the  ink  is  dry.  Or  if  that  result  does  not  follow,  a  constant 
irritation  is  kept  up  in  the  commonweal  by  the  attempts  at  the 
enforcement  of  some  such  measure,  until  "the  common  sense 
of  most "  leads  first  to  its  practical  abrogation,  and  then  to  ita 
repeal. 

There  are  certain  evils  and  crimes,  great  and  startling  enough 
in  their  mass,  if  not  in  their  indiriduslity,  which  human  gorem- 
ments  csn  only  deal  with  in  the  stream,  and  cannot  e£^taally 
attack  at  their  source.  The  radical  cure  comes  not  through  human 
hands,  as  extended  in  the  attitude  of  threatening  or  admonition. 
The  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  one  and  but  one 
of  the  forms  of  sensuality,  against  which  we  may  direct  many 
agenciep,  yet  of  all  these  absolute  prohibition  is  likely  to  be  the 
least  effectual.  There  are  things,  dangerous  in  their  nature,  which 
a  wise  Government  watches  over  and  erects  barriers  aroand>  for 
the  sake  of  the  ignorant  or  the  incautious.  We  restrict  the  sale 
of  gunpowder  and  petroleum,  and  we  do  not  allow  poisons  to  be 
recklessly  vended — ihough  even  with  these  we  cannot  prevent 
their  transfer  by  way  of  gift,  or  on  fictitious  pretences.  Bat  by 
no  possible  stretch  of  imsgination  can  the  universally  used  beve- 
rages extracted  from  the  grain  and  grape  be  ranked  amongst 
dangerous  compounds ;  nor  even  the  more  potent  spirituous  liquors, 
though  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing  injurious  or  even  fatal 
effects.  With  regard  to  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  in  a  greater  or 
less  state  of  concentration,  the  law  might  indeed  be  made  more 
rigid,  since  only  by  a  perverted  taste  could  this  be  selected  as  a 
beverage ;  and  also  from  its  colourless  appearance  accidents  have 
happened  by  its  means.  This  is  not  a  case  where  the  law  of  the 
land  can  interpose  to  prevent  or  forbid  use,  though  it  msy  do  aome* 
thing  to  guard  sgainst  abuse.  Prohibit  alcoholic  liquors  in  tote 
from  being  vended  (were  such  a  thing  possible),  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  instrumental  to  evil,  and  we  have  entered  upon  «  course 
which  commits  us  to  other  absurdities.    Who  shall  say  how  much 
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luorm  xnoa  do  to  themselTe^  or  others  by  exceaa  in  eating,  or  by 
indolgeiiee  in  food  which  is  unaxiitable  for  their  constitations  P 
IndiWdoalB  baTe>  30  to  speak,  intoxicated  themselTes  on  beefsteaks, 
and  every  physiobgist  knows  that  many  artioles  of  diet,  by  their 
inflnence  through  the  stomach  upon  the  nervous  system,  produce 
irritability,  and  yarioua  znentsl  effects,  which  may  at  once,  or 
gradually,  lead  a  person  into  the  perpetration  of  various  evil  actions^ 
very  much  as  beer  or  gin  might.  Shall  we  have  a  "  sanitary  code  * 
ii£  articles  of  diet ;  prohibit  some  of  those  now  in  use  altogether, 
and  limit  the  individual  consumption  of  others  ?  As  well  might 
wOs  in  order  to  prevent  homicide  or  unlawful  wounding,  restrict 
the  sale  of  knives  and  razors ;  while,  in  spite  of  us,  every  house 
jBuat  have  its  poker,  and  any  hedge  would  furnish  a  club. 

Human  law  can  with  advantage  deal  with  those  things  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  taking  full  cognisance,  so  that  whatever  penalties 
it  attaches  to  breach  of  law  can  be  exacted  fully  and  imposed  truly. 
QfTenees  which  are  trivial,  and  likely  to  be  very  general,  soon 
laugh  a.  prohibition  to  scorn ;  and  the  news  that  one,  or  even  a 
doaen  parliaments,  had  decreed  that  trsffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
was  henceforth  to  be  illegal,  would  bring  no  more  real  conviction 
oa  the  subject  into  the  great  host  of  venders  or  purchasers  than 
the  information  that  the  Darwinian  theory  had  been  acknowledged 
to  be  correct  by  the  dlite  of  our  scientific  men.  You  may  succeed 
in  cutting  off  from  a  mighty  river  the  streamlets  and  brooklets 
which  diverge  from  its  banks,  but  the  fuU  force  of  the  river  itself 
ba]QlkB  human  effort  To  oppose  free  trade,  even  in  intoxicants, 
inaeountry  of  high  civilization  and  growing  intelligence,  with  a 
teeming  population,  is  clearly  impoasible;  yet  we  may  dam  up 
some  minor  channels  and  strengthen  the  banks  by  which  it  rushes. 

We  have  had  many  examples,  in  the  present  century,  of  futile 
lei^lation.  Measures  sorely  contested,  or  introduced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  have  dropped  into  desuetude,  or  they  have 
ba4  to  be  repealed.  What  did  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  effect? 
— what  the  Act  for  preventing  the  coinage  from  being  defaced?  An 
instance  of  an  inoperative  law  comes  within  the  ken  of  every 
passenger  by  rail—that  which  prohibits  persons  from  leaving  a 
train  while  it  is  in  motion.  This  ia  incessantly  infringed  by  im- 
petuous persons,  perhaps  without  thought  of  any  danger  (and  this 
is  but  slight  in  some  cases),  yet  as  it  affects  not  fellow-travellers. 
each  usually  absorbed  in  his  own  concerns,  it  passes  unnoticed ;, 
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even  the  o^cials,  themselyes  transgressors  in  the  mfttter,  rery 
lightly  regard  the  yiolation  of  the  rule.  So  it  would  proTe  with 
any  attempt  at  a  legal  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  however 
determined  the  law-makers  might  be,  one  could  hardly  antieipcte 
as  much  resolution  in  the  putting  of  it  in  force  by  those  charged 
with  its  execution.  Prohibition,  even  of  a  partial  character,  at 
once  opens  the  door  for  a  variety  of  shifts  and  evasions,  aince 
^ere  is  no- risk' men  will  not  encounter  when  they  are  intent  upon 
some  gratification.  A  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  the  alooholie 
liquors  now  in  use  would  lead  not  only  to  the  illicit  sale  of  theait 
under  circumstances  which  would  too  often  make  that  a  crime, 
which,  unless  the  law  had  interfered,  would  have  been  an  innocent 
substitution  enough,  but  it  would  occasion  many  to  resort  to 
substitutes  still  more  injurious.  Of  late,  as  it  has  been  noticed* 
several  new  intoxicants  have  come  into  vogue  in  certain  distriota, 
such  as  chloral  and  ether.  These  and  other  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics, upon  which  the  law  imposes  no  check,  would  probably  find 
a  rapidly  increasing  sale,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  these  was  interfered 
with  another  would  be  introduced  to  supply  the  place. 

In  the  liquor  traffic  the  law  cannot  ^ork  from  without,  to 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  we  must  reverse  the  prooeeding. 
Let  us  elevate  and  educate,  and  imbue  our  people  with  Christian 
principles,  and  thus  they  may  and  will  become  **  temperate  in  all 
things,"  not  merely  in  this  one  thing.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
consumption  of  strong  liquors  goes  on  wiUi  acceleration,  beyond 
the  increase  to  be  calculated  upon  through  the  growth  of  the 
popldatiou  ;  and  however  much  this  is  to  be  regretted,  we  most  in 
applying  a  remedy  be  careful  that  it  is  not  worse  than  the  diseaae. 
For  it  is  most  literally  true  that  much  of  the  unnecessary  drinking 
does  arise  either  from  disease  actual,  or  from  disease — that  is  to 
say,  an  uncomfortable  condition  of  mind  or  body,  induced  by  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  the  days  in  which  we  Hve,  which  tempts 
men  to  resort  too  freely  to  stimulants,  heedless  of ^  the  reaction 
which  must  ultimately  ensue.  And  again,  there  are  those  whose 
surroundings  are  so  wretched,  and  their  circumstances  so  painfal, 
that  alcohol  in  some  form  is  to  them,  while  they  are  in  their  pment 
prostrate  condition,  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  Before  we  strire 
to  prevent  any  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  we  must  first  alter  tlioae 
circumstances  which  drive  or  tempt  men  to  resort  to  them ;  aad 
^ith  regard  to  those  who  are,  as  we  think,  wilful  smimrt  in4lus 
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direction,  if  moral  suasions  fail,  forced  abstinence,  or  its  pretence, 
will  do  nothing,  unless  indeed  the  individuals  are  oinomaniacs, 
when  coercion  is  of  course  necessary,  but  these  are  exceptions. 
"  Has  the  law  then  nothing;  to  do  with  these  things  ?  "  I  reply 
that  the  law  may  do  much,  'but  it  must  treat  men  as  they  are 
treated  by  the  law  of  God ;  that  is,  as  free  yet  responsible  beings. 
There  wonld  have  been  nothing  more  easy  than  for  God  to  have 
ordered  that  those  elements  which  by  fermentation  now  produce 
alcohol  should  have  yielded  something  quite  dififerent,  or  had  He 
willed,  it  might  have  been  that  alcohol,  existing  as  it  does,  should 
htLxe  remained  undiscovered  by  man.  The  Creator  has,  however, 
granted  these  alcoholic  liquors  to  men  for  lawful  and  moderate 
use,  and  it  is  not  for  any  party  in  a  country  or  in  a  locality,  merely 
because  they  are  in  a  numerical  majority,  to  interpose  and  forbid 
to  a  minority,  possibly  quite  as  intelligent  and  well-meaning  as 
the  preponderating  section,  what  the  minority  is  inclined,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  regard  as  a  necessary  of  life.  A  sphere  of  action  is 
open,  within  which  it  is  proper  to  legislate.  The  State  is  bound 
to  see  that  no  wilful  adulteration  is  practised,  nor  compounds  sold 
under  false  representations  as  to  strength.  Certain  restrictions 
need  to  be  placed  upon  retailers,  as  well  as  upon  wholesale  dealers, 
so  that  a  trade  which  is  confessedly  open  to  abuse  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  such  safeguards  as  are  feasible.  The  hours  of  busi- 
ness need  to  be  limited,  and  a  suitable  punishment  should  be 
inBicted  upon  those  who  have  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  holding 
out  encouragement  to  excessive  drinking.  An  improved  system  of 
licensing  is  called  for,  not  **  permissive  prohibitory,"  but  one  by 
means  of  which  public-houses  and  inns  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed  in  number  the  actual  wants  of  a  neighbourhood.  More 
marked  encouragement  should  be  shown  by  Government  to  coffee- 
houses and  places  of  refreshment  where  non-intoxicants  are  sold. 

C. 
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OUGHT  THE  EEADING  OF  THE  BIBLE  TO  BE  FBO- 
HIBITED  IN  EATE-AIDED  SCHOOLS  P 

▲FFIBMATIYB   ABTICLB. — U. 

Thb  abolition  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  rate-aided  BchocAi 

would,  in  our  opinion,  be  one  of  the  very  best  decuioBs  that  could 

be  come  to.    In  the  meantime*  and  as  things  now  are,  it  is  taken 

for  granted  that  children  are  iostrucied  in  the  contents  of  the 

Scriptures.  .  In  this  belief  many  parents  excuse  themselyes  from 

the  observance  of  family  worship ;  or  if  they  do  not  negleet  the 

private  reading  of  God's  word  themselves,  dispense  with  it  aa  a 

daily  custom  as  regards  their  children.    In  this  case  they  flatter 

their  consciences  that  having  provided  for  the  children  the  right 

of  attending  school,  the  Bible  is  there  taught  and  moral  duty  iAcul- 

cated,  and  hence  their  home  duty  and  responsibility  are  both  pro* 

vided  for.    This  is  a  grave  error.     It  is  only  a  salve  for  the 

conscience,  and  is  the  cause  of  great  evil.    The  children  are  perhaps 

compelled  as  a  task  to  peruse  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they 

entertain  no  love  for  tbeir  task- book,  and  there  is  little  sign  of 

love  for  it  seen  in  the  school  world.    In  the  family  they  see  little, 

if  any,  loving  perusal  of  it,  and  it  is  not  made  an  aid  to  the  family 

counsels  by  the  mother,  or  to  the  government  of  the  family  by  the 

father.     A  merely  formal  place  is  given  to  the  reading  of  the 

Bible,  and  hence  arises  the  dry  and  lifeless  formality  whioh  prevails 

among  even  too  many  of  the  church-going  people  of  the    land. 

It  is  trusting  to  a  broken  reed  to  trust  to  the  reading  of  Ihe  Bible 

in  rate-aided  schools  for  the  christianizing  of  the  lsnd< 

But  the  same  evil  recurs  in  the  Church.  The  perusal  of  the 
word  of  God  in  the  church  is  very  often  proceeded  with  in  the 
very  same  way  as  the  perusal  of  it  goes  on  in  the  school.  It  is 
readt  and  that,  too,  without  note  or  comment.  In  the  Sunday 
Fchool  we  have  the  issue  of  the  same  evil.  The  reading  of  the 
Word  is  too  often  gone  through  hurriedly  and  carelessly,  beeause 
the  teacher  has  the  design  of  giving  expression  to  some  strong 
feeling,  an  exposition  of  some  sound  doctrine,  an  uttenace  of 
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loTing  regard  for  the  Saviour,  or  an  extemporal  epitome  of  the 
narrative  so  arranged  as  to  give  prominence  to  some  special  end 
in  view.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Sandaj  school  scholar 
in  the  daj  school  has  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  Bible  facts, 
and  is  thereby  prepared  to  benefit  from  the  hortations  given.  We 
aasmne  that  the  foundations  have  been  securely  laid  instead  of 
seeing  to  it  ourselves;  and  we  are  not  unfrequently  grievously 
disappointed.  Sermons  in  the  same  way  are  far  too  frequer*;]y 
merely  expository  of  texts — essays  on  select  topics  instead  of  a  lull, 
•free,  and  true  handling  of  the  whole  word  of  God.  These  errors 
we  are  led  into  by  the  prevailing  assumption  that  the  Bible  is 
familiar  to  every  school-boy  and  sehool-girl,  and  that  from  a  child 
each  one  has  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Well,  we  require  to  get  rid  of  these  mistakes.  The  fall  force  of 
family  responsibility  requires  to  be  felt.  We  must  have  no  second- 
hand doing  of  duty.  Every  household  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
tbe  religious  training  of  the  young — founded  on  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible-^is  a  home  duty,  and  cannot  be  performed  by  deputy.  That 
to  have  a  *'  household  of  faith  *'  we  must  attend  to  the  reading  of 
God's  word  at  home,  and  make  it  a  responsible  portion  of  our 
daily  life  to  see  the  Bible  carefully  and  prayerfully  read  in  our 
homes. 

The  full  efficacy  of  the  Sunday  school  as  a  Christian  agency 
requires  to  be  realized.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mere  religious  shadow  of 
a  day  school.  It  is  not  to  be  quite  a  secondary,  and  because  we 
can  do  no  better  thing ;  a  thing  to  be  kept  going  just  because  at 
acliools  Bible  explanations  are  not  doctrinal,  and  because  at  home 
Bible  study  is  neglected.  It  is  not  to  be  a  small  "  crying  in  the 
wilderness  "  of  the  Christian  teacher,  nor  an  almost  helpless  attempt 
to  set  up  a  moral  reformatory  during  one  day  in  the  week.  Still 
less  is  it  to  be  a  proselytizing  church-member  canvassing  agency, 
where  doctrine  is  dispensed  gratuitously  that  adherents  may  be 
got  disciplined  to  fill  the  pews  of  Bethel  or  cathedral.  No,  no  I 
it  is  to  be  the  nursery  in  which  the  children  of  Gk)d  are  to  be  cared 
for,  nourished,  and  cherished,  where  souls  are  to  be  prepared 
for  dutifulness  by  piety,  and  be  brought  through  holiness  to 
happiness. 

The  specific  objects  of  tbe  Sunday  school  must  be  fixed  and 
determined  now.    Hitherto  they  have  been  a  makeshift,  and  some- 
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times,  we  fear,  even  a  snare,  misleading  people  into  a  belief  that  if 
they  saw  that  their  children  attended  the  Sunday  school  their  reli- 
gions duties  were  done  by  volnntary  substitutes.  It  should  be  so 
no  longer.  The  Sunday  school  should  become  a  seminary  of  Scrip- 
tural teaching  and  training.  Holding  before  itself  an  independent 
purpose,  to  declare  the  whole  fulness  of  the  gospel  of  Grod  to  the 
young,  study  should  hold  a  high  and  requisite  place  in  it.  God's 
word  should  be  the  test  of  the  iustructions.  It  should  be  regularly, 
diligently,  systematically  perused  and  explained;  it  should  be 
known  as  to  its  facts,  understood  as  to  its  doctrines,  felt  as  to  its 
practical  bearings  on  the  heart  and  on  the  life.  The  Sunday  school 
must  have  this  object  consciously  before  it,  as  a  given  responsibility 
not  divided  with  any  other  school,  upon  which  the  blame  of  igno- 
rance may  be  shifted,  but  accepted  as  a  duty  imposed  by  the  Great 
Master  who  said,  "  Feed  My  lambs."  By  the  prohibition  of  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  rate-aided  schools  we  shall  awaken  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  land  to  a  sense  of  the  paramount 
duty  before  them  as  the  eyangelists  of  the  youthhood  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  hope  and  dependence  of  the  Church  for  the  godly  up- 
bringing of  the  young. 

The  churches,  too,  need  a  new  reckoning  to  bo  taken.  Fine 
essays  and  eloquent  harangues,  the  flash  and  flicker  of  emotional 
preaching,  may  require  to  be  less  frequently  given  forth  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  the  lessons  of  the  reading  desk  may  come  to  require  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  attention  of  the  pulpit.  The  reading  of  the 
Word  must  be  no  perfunctory  part  of  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
but  its  meaning  must  be  endeavoured  to  be  driven  home  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  with  power  into  the  hearts  and  conseienoM 
of  men.  There  must  be  a  felt  necessity  laid  upon  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  day  to  see  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  bemg 
gained  by  their  flocks,  and  it  must  cease  to  be  assumed  that  every- 
body knows  the  Scriptures,  just  as  it  is  assumed  that  everybo^ 
knows  the  laws  of  the  land.  Teaching-preaching  must  take  «  new 
development,  and  information  ooneeming  the  Scripturea  must  be 
communicated.  The  Christian  community  must  see  to  it  aa  their 
sole  responsibility  that  Christian  teaching  is  given ;  not  by  substi- 
tutionary agents,  but  by  those  who  know  and  aoknowladge 
unspeakable  blessedness  of  Scriptural  faith  in  its  effects  Vfien- 
duet,  character,  and  hope.  Christianity  must  no  longer  be  sevght 
to  be  propagated  through  byways,  but  must  be  taken  up  m 
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giren  work  of  the  Chorcli  of  Christ  as  the  sole  depositary  of  the 
word  of  everlasting  life. 

This  is  not  Seooltrism,  as  0.  B.  taunts  (p.  32)  the  holders  of  this 
aiBrmatiye  with  holding.  It  is  fulfilling  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
''Bender  therefore  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to 
God  the  things  ihat  are  Ood's."  The  Church  will  never  seek  to 
*•  compel  every  child  to  be  educated  in  Bible  knowledge  '*  (p.  33). 
It  is  not  a  compelling  but  a  persuading  power.  Compulsion  pro* 
ceeds  by  oatward  force,  persuasion  by  inducing  an  inward  appe. 
tency.  The  Church,  when  it  has  taken  up  its  true  responsibility, 
will  persuade  "  every  child  to  be  educated  in  Bible  knowledge." 

C.  B.*8  idea  of  the  insufficiency  of  Sunday  schools,  churches,  &c., 
is  grounded  on  the  past,  wherein  we  have  been  trying  to  rest  our 
Bible  teaching  on  two  stools.  State  and  Church,  whereas  we  ought 
to  have  rested  it  alone  on  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
When  Christ's  work  is  done  for  Christ's  sake  by  Christ's  followers, 
it  will  be  done  thoroughly. 

Let  us  for  our  own  sakes  rise  to  a  sense  of  our  own  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  seek  to  put  away  from  ourselves  the  false 
security  of  trusting  to  others.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  our  own  work, 
and  let  the  Church  bear  only  the  burden  due  to  it  cast  on  it.  That 
the  triumph  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  thorough,  let  us  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  rate- 
aided  schools,  and  make  its  perusal  a  work  and  labour  of  love,  duty, 
and  Christian  responsibility.  G.  £.  M. 

NKGITIVE   JLKriCLE.~II. 

*^Thb  Bible  has  been  proclaimed  to  be  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants," and  one  of  the  most  binding  of  the  precepts  of  that  holy 
Book  is  to  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Jesus,  and  forbid 
them  not.  And  yet  the  Parliament  of  England,  the  most  Christian 
eoun^  in  the  world,  is  asked  to  forbid  the  children  of  England 
to  come  to  Jesus  in  the  only  way  that  they  can  now  come — by  the 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  will  nob  be  possible,  if  the 
National  £da cation  League  and  iU  supporters  get  their  way  in 
the  oonntry,  to  say  to  any  child  of  the  generations  of  the  future, 
"  From  a.  child  tiiou  hast  known  the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
J^ua."    On  the  eontrary^  it  will  be  the  proud  boast  of  the  Non- 
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conformity  of  the  land,  that  as  far  as  the  law  had  power,  and  we 
could  enforce  it,  we  have  made  it  possible  to  say,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  we  have  made  the  Bible  a  sealed  book  to  the  ehildxen 
of  Britain,  for  we  have  succeeded  in  withholding  them,  in  any 
rate-aided  school,  from  reading  its  pages^  becoming  aoqnaiated 
with  its  contents,  or  learning  the  promise  which  God  has  declarod 
not  only  to  the  believer,  but  to  his  children,  and  to  them  that  are 
afar  from  Christ,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  God  shall  call  to  hear 
it  and  share  in  it. 

In  the  name  of  freedom  of  conscience  we  have  fettered  the 
Bible;  we  have  adopted  the  school  books  of  secular  compilers, 
but  we  have  deleted  from  th«  possibilities  of  legal  stndy  the 
universal  lesson-book  of  the  school  of  Jesus.  As  the  QnarUrlgf 
Review  tersely  puts  it,— 

« 

**  The  world  in  which  the  child  is  to  live  ia  the  obje^tire  element,  as  the 
child's  Own  nature  is  the  aubjectiye  element  of  educatiim.  But  that  world 
must  be  taken  in  its  reality  and  falnes?,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ^  the 
world  of  nature  and  societj,  of  practical  life  and  histozy,  of  thought  and 
imagination ;  the  world  which  implies  a  Creator  and  a  moral  GK)TerDor, 
and  a  future  world  beyond  it.  But  in  the  perrerted  use  of  the  term 
'  secular '  we  are  to  have  a  world  with  God  left  out,  creation  and  provi- 
dence both  denied — that  is,  the  teaching  of  nature  and  history  based  upon 
a  falsehood." 

It  is  true  the  advocates  of  Bibleless  schools  in  many  oasei  will 
not  send  their  own  children  to  rate-aided  schools,  and  may  thus 
have  them  taught  as  they  like ;  but  the  neoessttoos  daMe«  must 
take  their  lessons  free  from  any  admixture  of  the  doctrine  of  Qod*8 
word.  It  is  eqaally^true  that  those  who  oppose  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  rate-aided  schools  cry  out  that  the  teaching  of  ike 
Bible  belongs  to  the  church  and  ihe  parents.  We  merely  remaak 
that  there  has  not  been  for  long  any  law  hindering  the  ^rentage 
of  England,  or  any  persons  or  parsons  in  any  church,  fromgiring 
instructions  in  the  Scriptures ;  nay,  that  great  trouble  and  ex^peiftae 
were  used  to  encourage  churches  and  parents  to  give  atooh  instiftic^ 
tios.  But  so  little  have  the  churches  of  the  land  cared  fbr  the 
freedom  io  teach — nay,  the  duty  and  ri^ht  oi  teaching  the  8orip» 
tures — that  England  has  been  beoomiog  year  by  year  mmn  bee* 
thenish  and  sinfaU  ftnd  atateamen  have  been  eompelkd  totiy^to 
make  bmb  oeaae  to  be  worse  than  the  brutes  of  tl^eatth  b^< 
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pellmg  ihcsn  to  take  and  to  have  some  education.  If  the  cliarches 
hare  so  aoted  in  regard  to  education  in  holy  things  in  the  past, 
what  security  haye  we  that  they  will  act  differently  in  the  future, 
when  things  too  hare  been  made  worse  than  they  have  been  by 
the  extrusion  of  the  Bible  from  rate-aided  schools  P  How  the 
parentage  of  England  has  attended  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  necessity  for  an  Education  Bill  embodying  compulsion 
shows ;  and  how  those  who  are  themselves  untaught  and  untrained, 
and  unrestrained,  are  rightly  to  teach  the  word  of  God,  perhaps 
those  who  are  so  claimant  for  the  right  of  the  parent  to  teach  his 
own  child  what  he  likes  may  be  ahle  to  inform  us.  '^  Train  up  a 
diild  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it,"  is  a  maxim  of  the  olden  time,  now  quite  effete. 
Now  we  train  up  a  child  to  a  compulsory  neglect  of  the  Bihle,  that 
when  he  is  old  he  may  value  it  highly,  and  we  close  that  Book 
against  his  study,  that  he  may  the  more  excellently  learn  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  peace ! 

We  are  told  that  Christ  has  left  no  command  to  have  the  Bible 
taught  by  the  State- appointed  schoolmaster.  Verily,  no!  In  the 
time  and  under  the  authority  of  Christ  was  there  any  school  in 
which  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  did  not  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
curricolum  of  study  P  The  Bible  is  the  educator  of  the  soul ;  but 
we  are  asked  to  peremptorily  and  forcibly  keep  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  soul,  during  its  school  period,  any  attainment  of  the  know- 
ledge essential  to  salvation,  unless  that  is  got  not  in  the  rate-aided 
school  where  he  is  bound  to  go,  but  in  the  pastor's  presence  to 
which  he  may  or  may  not  go. 

The  laws  of  this  land  are  professedly  based  on  the  moral  law 
and  on  the  principles  of  equity,  freedom,  and  purity  of  life  and 
conduct  taught  in  the  gospel.  On  the  observance  of  these  social 
laws  of  oursj  governing  the  personal,  family,  civil,  and  commercial 
relatione  of  persons  one  towards  another,  we  insist.  How  are  the 
root-prineiples  of  social  and  moral  good  condact  best  to  be 
leanied-*-by  the  teaching  of  an  abstract  of  the  code  of  the  law  of 
England,  or  by  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  the  word  of  truth 
and  of  GodP  If  the  former,  who  shall  prepare  the  code  ?— Gk>vern« 
ment,  the  school  board,  the  teacher,  or  the  book  compiler  P  and  if 
any  of  tiiese,  who  will  guarantee  its  accuracy  as  a  guide  to  repu« 
table  living  and  legal  safety  P  Besides,  what  sanction  will  it  have 
it;  be  the  one  single  sanction  of  the  power  of  the  State? 
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If  not  the  latter,  we  must  carefully  guard  against  the  importing  of 
any  sanction  from  its  pages  or  contents ;  for  that  would  be  to 
proscribe  the  Bible  by  law,  and  yet  bring  the  exiled  book  forward 
as  the  very  ground  of  the  power  of  the  law,  and  would  be  self- 
contradictory.  We  contend  that  tbiere  is  a  greater  seotarianism 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  than  in  the  intw- 
pretation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  it  will  be 
quite  impossible,  by  any  epitome  of  Blackstone,  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton, &c.,  to  make  the  children  of  England  acquainted  with  the 
duty  they  owe  to  the  State,  their  parents,  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  community  by  any  legal  learning ;  and  that  if  we  cut  off  from 
their  souls,  by  law,  the  very  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life,  the 
Scriptures,  we  cannot  claim  that  they  should  live  quiet  and  peace- 
able lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  So  that  if  we  wish  children 
to  know  their  duty  and  to  do  it,  we  must  not  only  allow,  but 
encourage  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  rate-aided  schools. 

IL  O.  S. 


The  Secbet  of  Hippikess.— The  secret  of  happiness  is  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  ;  no  matter  what  happens  to  annoy,  lot  it  all  glide  along 
as  easily,  and  with  as  few  words  of  complaint  and  faalt-finding  as  possible. 
Little  inconvenienoes  will  intrude  upon  the  most  fortunate  people,  so  the 
only  way  to  be  master  of  every  situation  is  to  make  up  jour  mind  not  to 
notice  small  annoyances.  People  ma^  keep  themselves  in  a  eonstant  broil 
over  what  amounts  to  nothing;  and,  without  accomplishing  the  least  good, 
may  ruin  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  household.  We  cannot  have  every  tfahig 
just  as  we  want  it  in  tliis  world,  and  the  sooner  a  person  understands 
that  fact,  the  sooner  he  may  have  a  true  basis  for  happiness.  It  is  the 
greatest  folly  to  set  the  heart  upon  miccrtainties,  and  if  disappointed  refuse 
to  be  comforted  or  reconciled.  Bo  the  very  best  you  can,  and  then  take 
things  as  they  come.  If  a  man  strive  with  his  best  knowledge  and  un- 
tiring energy  to  accompliah  a  certain  object,  working  with  skill  and 
patience,  he  is  a  success,  whether  the  sciheme  fdib  or  succeeds,  and  ha  ought 
to  reconcile  himself  to  failure  if  it  was  inevitable.  If  his  laboun  have  been 
of  brain  and  hand,  he  is  the  better  fitted  to  succeed  in  other  undertaking*. 
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politics. 


OUGHT  THE  CHUECH  TO  BE  DISESTABLISHED 

AND   DISENDOWED  P 

▲FFIBirATITS  ABTIOtiX. 

"  That  the  due  maintenance  of  the  Ohristian  ministrj  should  he  of  the 
free  and  Toluntary  cotttrihutions  of  the  Church  $  that,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  they  which  preach  the  gospel  may  live  of  the  gospel,  and  not 
by  Popish  lordships  and  Urings,  or  Jewish  tithes  and  offerings." — {State- 
mteitt  i$$m§d  by  TndependinUf  1612.) 

Wb  feel  somewhat  disposed  to  regret  that  the  bounds  of  this 
debate  have  been  so  circumscribed,  and  that  the  question  has  not 
been  presented  for  discussion  under  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
subject.  Although  the  question  is  classed  under  the  head  of 
Politics,  it  is  not  stated  in  such  terms  as  would  definitely  exclude 
all  but  political  arguments.  The  question  is  not,  *'Do  politieal 
considerations  call  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  P  "  and 
therefore  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  theologico-political  bearings ;  but  as  A.  £.  D.  and 
8.  S.,  who  have  initiated  the  affirmative  of  this  debate,  have  so 
pointedly  limited  their  consideration  of  the  subject  to  its  political 
aspect^  we  will  endeavour  faithfully  to  follow  their  lead,  and  will 
not  enter  at  length  upon  the  religions  bearings  of  the  question. 

We  maintain  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  disestablished  because 
the  royal  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Established  Church  is 
wrong  in  principle,  and  also  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both 
the  Church  and  the  State.  In  the  constitutions  and  canons  agreed 
upon  at  a  synod  held  at  London  in  1604,  we  read  that  "  whoever 
shall  hereafter  affirm  that  the  king'n  majesty  hath  not  the  same 
aothority  in  causes  ecclesiastical  that  the  godly  kings  had  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  primeval  Church,  or 
impeach  any  part  of  his  regal  supremacy  in  the  said  causes  restored 
to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipto  facto,**  &o.    This  is  one  of  the 
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haa  rested  for  genex«^tioQ8,  ^d  bj  it^if^t  Q^n  «|^itM%<^ej]Wf«l 
smpremacy  in  matters  eedesiaaticaU  h^  i»  excluded  froop^  tli^'pio* 
cincts  of  the  Church  established  bj  jaw;  and  tiuH^Mkb^pum 
and  penalties  which  were  once  attachc^d  to  NonconfovoiU;  ava  now 
repealed,  yet  the  social  position.and  all  other  pnyilegeii  whidh  asaj 

be  attached  to  m^embership  of  the  Ch^oh  est^li^bed  by  ,l«pr«.are 
by  canonical  law  take^  away  from  the  man  who  deoM  tUe  8ot»- 
reign*s  right  to  ecclesiastical  aapremacj.  Thd  republiNin .  who 
denounces  the  principle  of  a^  hereditary  mooarahy  ia  not  by  bur 
deprived  of  any  civil  right,  liberty,,  or  position  be^ttoae -of  hit 
principles,  but  the  man  who  denies  the  sovereig^'a  claim  tohaadakip 
of  the  Church  is  by  law  deprived  of  certain  iU^defined  pritilegea 
on  account  of  his  principleSy  a^d,  is  shut  o(ut  Jfrom  paiiiciipaiion  in 
certain  emoluments  which  his  conbribuU^na  to  .the  State  funds  Up 
to  support.  Thus  the  State  allows  less  liberty  in  msAtets  eaole- 
siastical  than  in  ciyil  affairs;  this  ia  a -great  political  oiri]»4nd« 
possible  source  of  political  danger* 

The  legal  enactment  of  kingJy  supremacy  ip  matteirs  eooleaiaa* 
tical  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocraogr,  andt  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  Soman  emperord*  and-.-ihe 
primeFal  Ohnrdi  in  post^apostolio  times,  .thus  introdtadbn-aT  ilarjr 
pernicious  .principle  into  our  .system  of'legidiatioik  -lA^KBpgr* 
taining  to  civil  affiiira  would  joot  be  toterated  in  i  hie'  eoubtr/if 
they  wore  based  upon  such  au  argllQ|eDt.^  Why,  .then ^  khodld  laka 
piertainbg  to  the  Church  be  maintained  when  thsiy  rcatiipOB  ihm 
same  foundation?  We  mi^  also  obaerre  thait'tbe^riaiionipv^-* 
▼iously  quoted  is  like  a  mmi  with  one  log  oonaiderably  loafer  thao 
the  other,  because  from  the  authority  which  is  Kpoken  of  aa'beiag' 
possessed  by  **  the  gocUp  kings  amoagst  the  Jews^'*  tbe  fvametarof 
the  canon  proceed  to  contend  that  the  same  authority  abovld  be 
Tested  in  the  possessor  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  this  oouniEy^ 
whether  he  be  godly  or  not.  *•    - 

We  fully  endorse  the  words  of  Cardinal  Pole  upon  this  subjeoiW 
wherein  he  says,  '*  Those  authors  who  write  in  defisnce  of  the  king's 
supremacy  proceed  upon  this  false  hypothesis,  that  the  Church  and 
State  are  one  society.  Now  thi«  ia  a  eapital  mistake,  ibr  these  two 
bodies  are  instituted  for  diff«;rent  endp,  and  governed  by  iada* 
pendent  authorities."  Truly  the  Church  and  the  Siiate  are  deaigoed 
for  different  ends,  and  the  Fupremo  Ru^hority  in  the  Stale  has 


no  t^M  lo  toitxm  tft  eiei^iie  AtitlioTitj  in  the  Cburoii  alsd.  The 
Cknr6h  eotHS^Aw  toxH  in  hi«  reUtiotLs  to  God,  and  the  State 
mmly  eoneerhs  man  in  hk  relations  to  hb  fellovr-men.  Christ  and 
lil»«posito  MH^^t  no  alKance  with  the  8tate  for  the  teaching  and 
mainftenance  of  Ohriatian  doctrine ;  we  hare  no  record  of  their 
expMfiita)^  any  desire  for  it,  and  they  have  given  no  precept  to 
eDJain  any  euch  alliance  npon  tis.  When  Jeans  said, "  Bender  unto 
Cman  tke  thin^  that  are  C»8ar*ii,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
GK>d'e,"  He  taught  by  implication  that  Csroar  had  a  right  to  demand 
obedience  in  eiyil  afikirs,  but  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion 
tibe  corresponding  anthocity  belongs  to  God  alone.  If  the  religions 
bcsMgw  of  tiys  qneslion  bad  been  discussed,  we  should  have  main* 
tained  that  the  Christian  Church  in  its  colIeotiTe  and  aggregate 
csqpacity,  as  well  as  in  the  indiridual  personality  of  its  members, 
is  bound  to  acknowledge  none  but  a  drrine  head.  The  soTereign 
ia  head  of  th#  Church  established  by  law,  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  system  has  prorided  the  Clrarch,  and  may  again  proyide 
it,  with  men  who  lived  in  the  grossest  immorality,  and  in  the  open 
viefailiOtt  of  its  precepts,  prineiples,  and  doctrines,  the  consideration 
affords  an  additional  argument  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Ohtirch*  •  T»  gif»  the  headship  of  the  Church  to  such  a  voluptuary 
a^Henry  Vin.|  to  James  X.,  who  haa  been  deseribed  as  "the 
grsalesfe  har,  and  one  of  the  greatest  drunkards  of  his  age  ;'*  to 
snch-odcoeiTetf  as  Charles  I. ;  to  such  a  sensual  devotee  to  pleastire 
aa'OhaiAse.  IL;  to  such  a  papistieal  aealot  as  James  11. ;  or  to 
SBch  »  y^itiae  aa  George  lY.,  is  as  monstrous  an  inconsistency  ss 
it  would  her.to  compel  an  anient  republiean  to  sit  upon  the  throne, 
or  to  bind  an  habitval  drankard  to  assume  the  presidency  of  a 
total  ahatinence  society. 

Wa  also  maintain  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  disestablished 
and  dismdoired,  beeanse  the  system  of  an  Established  Church 
fostasa  that  apixit  of  hypocrisy^  formality,  dissimulation,  and  pre- 
tension which  tends  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  of 
national  intei^xity  and  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  lazf^e  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  retain 
their  position  in  it  greatly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake  of  its  loaves 
and  &ihes.  Many  have  entered  upon  the  clerical  duties  of  the 
Established  Church  merely  with  the  view  of  seeking  some  of  those 
prises  so  richly  endowed  by  the  State.  Such  clergy  discbarge  the 
funetions  of  their  office  in  a  spirit  of  formality,  and  not  in  a  spirit 
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of  sincerity  and  liyre.  We  reoentfy'iteard  of  so  E|»iM9pal»Q 
ter  who  met  a  Nonconfbrmist  minister- one  Svadaf*  evenigag  aftir 
tbe  labours  of  the  day.  The  BptaeopaMaii  begaa  to  ooBgraiukito 
himself  that  his  day's  labour  was  ovw,  and  eompUiaiad^bemHiaa 
thst  during  the  day  he  had  been  obliged  tovead  prayesa  twio^ 
and  to  read  a  sermon  once.  TheNonoonlormist  miotsier  qvietl^ 
replied  that  such  a  day's  worlt  did  not  greatly  tax  th»  bnio^ 
neither  did  it  require  rery  much  physical  exertion;  and  tiken-pio* 
ceeded  to  mention  how  many  miles  he  had  walked  duMg  the  day, 
and  stated  that  he  had  preached  three  times, 
number  of  Sunday  school  citildnm.  The 
rqjlied,  "  Oh  yeg,  it's  all  very  well  for  you ;  fou  io  it  h 
like  it;*  and  this  remark  implied  that  h«i  did  not* serve  in  tiia 
Church  because  he  liked  it,  but  from  some  more  sordid  motipeb 
Many  hold  office  in  the-  Church  established  by  law  becanta  it 
"brings  grist  to  the  mill,"  although  the  very  name  of  all  religion 
in  distasteful  to  them.  The  St&te  patronage  and  support,  and  tk* 
legal  security  given  for  the  retention  of  tke<  "  orders  "  ooe^  oon^ 
ftfrred,  affords  a  great  temptation  to  such  meroenaries  toeniker  ifaa 
ministry  oP  the  Church  estabKshed  by  law.  Many  pretend  to 
believe  what  they  really  do  not  believe,  in  order  to  retain  -  itbeir 
position  and  secure  their  advancement  in  the  ranka-of  tbe  estab^ 
lisht'd  clergy.  These  are  strong  assertions,  we  know,  but  obsMva^ 
tion  and  experience,  newspaper  reading  and  legal- repovttf.  alEbrd 
many  exaniples  to  prov«  their  truth.  In  these  daya  of  politieal 
anrt  social  corruption,  everything  that  fosters  hypocrisy  aad  mese 
])r<'tence  should  be  discouraged,  and  therefore  «e  maintain  tba^ 
tiiP  Church  ought  to  be  disestablisbed  and  disendowed. 

Tiie  Church  ought  to  be  disestablished,  becauee  as  we  bvre 
ahoHiihed  in  this  country  all  ecclesiastical  interfereaoe  in  eivil 
affMirs,  80  ought  we  to  abolish  tbe  authority  of  theoivii  power  in 
ocr1efiia«tictil  matters.  Formeriy  the  Church  in  a  great 
ruled  over  the  State,  but  that  influence  is  now  set  aaidi 
State  affairs  do  not  come  within  tbe  province  of  theOiiarob.  80 
fiUo  should  the  government  of  the  Chureh  by  the  State  be  aboliabed, 
))er'uu8e  ecclesiastical  matters  do  not  come  withitt  the  pmvisoe  of 
tbe  State. 

)u  his  *'  History  of  the  Beformation,"  Merte  d*Aiibtinie 
to  have  deliberately  avoided  all  discussion  of  the  ^cuiio 
respecting  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  snd  in  one  pavt  of  Jiia 
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work  ke^xpfiiBnly  saff ,  "At  we  sudiu  aaetlier  pl«ce,  wa  wUl  not 
deeide  oa  this  gmat  eoBirovei ly  of  Chnveh  md  State."    Yet  kere 
and  there  in  hm  fiittory  we  find  paaeegee  that  reveal  sometkaag 
of  the  ipMohief  wrougkt  by  State  interfwreoce  in  Chnroh  «ffaisB ; 
and  after  reeooniing  the  events  whiok  followed  ike  diaaetronis 
kaittle  of  Oaipfie],  D'AnkigQe  bringt  the  narrative  to  a  olocie  in  the 
felknriog  eloqoent  words  :-^"  Thus  the  Beformation  that  had  de- 
viated ftfotn  the  ri|^  path  was  driven  baek  by  tke  very  violcnee 
of  Uieassaalt  kite  its  inrinitive  ooarse,  kaving  no  other  power  then 
tiie  word  of  God.    An  inconoervable  infatuation  had  taken  pos- 
aaesieu  of  tke  friends  «f  ^Ihe  Bible.    They  kad  forgotten  tkat  mar 
warfare  ia  not  oamal.    .    .     As  we  bid  farewell  to  this  sad  soene, 
weiasehbe  on  these  monmnental  stoastf  on  the  one  side,  these 
words  from  God's  book, — '  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  an 
horses ;  -but  we  will  remember  tke  name  of  tke  Lord  our  God. 
Hiey  are  brougkt  -down  and  fallen ;  bnt  we  are  zisen  and  stand 
wprightb'     And  on  the  other  this  deolaration  of  the  Head  of  the 
€ttrareh,«— '  My  kingdofli  is  not  of  tkis  world.'   If,  from  the  ashes  of 
tke  martyrs  at  Oappel,  a  voice  could  be  keard,  it  wonld  be  •    .    . 
tkat  the  Chmrek  has  no  other  king  than  Jesus  Christ ;  tkatake 
ODgkt  'not  to  meddle  witk  the  policy  of  tke  world,  derive  from 
it  ker  inapiration,  and  call  for  its  swords,  its  prisons,  or  f^  ^tmi- 


We  ksve  dwelt  ckiefly  npon  the  subject  of  disestablishment, 
wkiok  would  of  eomese  oarry  witk  it  tke  removal  of  all  State 
^ndownenta.  We  wonki  leave  in  the  bands  of  tke  Episcopal 
Cbnrdi  all  endowments  inrnisked  by  the  charity  of  private  indi- 
TidualR,  but  we  maintain  tkat  no  religious  system  should  be 
endowed  by  the  State.  The  nation  is  banded  together  for  tke 
maintenanee  of  ervil  rigkts ;  tke  duty  of  tke  'State  is  to  preserve 
tke  liberty  of  tke  eubjeet,  to  maintain  international  konour,  to 
ettfbree  eecM  obligatiens.  Ac. ;  bnt  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to 
-teaek*  religion.  It  is  right  that  laws  rinmldbe  passed  to  make -men 
konest,  4Mit  tbe  State  kas  no  riickt  to  attempt  to^make  men  religious 
by  meaas  tif  legislaluve  enactments.  It  is  tke  duty  of  every  vak- 
jeetto  fBBMsk  kis  «}iiotaBi  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incaired 
by  the  Government  in  tke  performance  of  its  legitimate  dutias, 
wkcAiker  keappravea  of  its  action  lOr  nert,  keeanae  tkis  okligation  «f 
•mtiaanskip  nseeasarily  devolves  npon  kim  so  long  as  he  <clauBa  *ke 
TTgkis laf  ^itJaanriMp.    Bat  itis  unjust  to  foioa«  man  to  contrikiite 
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toward!  tlie  erpe&ses  inconed  by  tbe  Staie  i^  ttalUri  which  do 
not  fall  within  the  legitimate  proyinoe  of  3tfU»  legiiUlioB*  when 
the  object  of  that  expendilore  does  not  .meet  with  hia  np^foraL 
The  Bunieters  of  the  goapel,  whaterer  theif  creedt  abonld  hsre 
State  proteotion,  and  the  aamo  civil  righta  and  pri?]2egee  aa  al 
other  aubjects ;  but  it  ia  oo  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
any  of  them  with  paymeat  out  of  the  faada  oontnbuted  by  tiie 
people  for  canrying  on  the  faaetiens  of  qiYil  gevenuneol*  Xhe 
State  ia  a  Beonlar  institation^  and  its  exoheqner  ia  filled  with  fiwda 
raiaed  for  the  mamtenance  of  seeular,  eivilt  and  social  rights  «nd 
liberties.  We  maintain  that  the  Ghnreh  is  an  institntios«  tlie 
management  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  proviaae,  of  the 
State,  and  that  no  religious  system  shonld  be  supported,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  State  endowments.  It  is  uojnst  to  eompal  a  Gen- 
gregationalist  to  contribute  to  the  endowment  4>fEpiseopaIiaa]am» 
because  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pronde,  main  tain, 
and  enforce  the  teaching  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  endowiaent 
of  the  Church  by  the  State  is  a  miaappropciatioa  of  the  liatiisaal 
fundsj  and  the  money  thus  spent  should  be  applied  to.  the  logHi* 
mate  objects  of  Goyemment  expenditure,  and  to  the  rednotioai  of 
taxation.  This  would  tend  to  an  increase  of  national  pKOSporitj» 
and  would  leave  the  people  who  would  be  called  upon  to  pajr  a 
less  amouDt  of  taxation,  better  able  te  aupport  the.Chntcb'aeocad- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

S.  S.  has  dealt  with  the  introductory  portion  of  JB.  C*  M/a 
article  in  a  very  trenchant  style,  and  the  remainder  oC  onr  oppo- 
nent's article  will  not  call  for  any  very  detailed  re£9i?6noe  &QOk  va. 
£•  C»  M.  maintains  that  ''  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  State  ••  of 
an  individual  to  uphold  and  maintain  a  Church."  It  is  aa  muek 
the  duty  of  the  individual  members  of  the  governing  power  of  the 
State  to  do  this  in  their  individual  capacity  as  it  is  the  duty  of  anj 
other  person,  but  whaterer  duty  there  may  be  "to  uphold  and 
maintain  a  church  "  attachea  to  the  person's  individual  «^  prirate 
character,  and  not  to  hia  oorporate  capacity  in  any  seonlar  aaao* 
oiation.  The  Metropditan  Board  of  Works  is  an  ataaoclatkm  of 
men  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ooaduoting  oevtaiftmnnlelpai  nflfate, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  "to  maintain  and  upheld  n  ehntA  ;** 
so  the  governing  body  of  tiie  State  ia  anaaseeiaitionibnttedfor#w 
pvorpoae  of  managing  the  civil  sffaiffB  of  the  natiaa,  and  Ilk  like 
mattner  it  la  ao  part  of  their  duty  "to  Uphold  and- olateftste*  a 
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^}SQt6h"  mi^  tkey  htLte  no  mhd^nt  right  to  eluim  offid&l  aiiUi6rlty 
in  eodesiaetiiial  aiBttera. 

The  B«eond  argomeot  in  E.  O.  M.'t  aittole  fidls  to  the  nrronnd 
heesMBt  he  fails  to  reeogniBe  the  fact  thab  Gh»d  does  not  now  work 
in  alfogethei^  the  eame  way  as  He  did  in  days  of  old.  God  does 
not  now  reveal  His  will  to  kings  and  prophets  as  He  did  nnder 
the  Jndaie  dispensation,  therefore  such  a  theoeraey  as  was  main- 
tained amongst  the  ancient  Jews  is  not  to  he  songht  for  in  the 
present  day,  and  consequently  an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  theocracy 
avails  nothing  in  a  diflonesion  of  the  present  onion  of  Church  and 
State. 

The  remaining  arguments  of  £.  0.  M*  are  equally  Aitile»  and  as 
we  have  already  trespassed  rather  largely  upon  time  and  space, 
we  will  leave  them  and  the  articles  of  G.  H.  and  A.  W.,  merely 
vefoving  in  a  earsory  way  to  the  leading  argument  in  the  article 
of  A.  W.,  derived  from  the  fact  that  "  the  Church  is  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  kingdom."  Now  the  word  kingdom 
neoesssrily  implies  a  king»  and  the  king  implied  in  connection  with 
the  exf^essiods  ^'kingdom  of  heaven"  and ''kingdom  ofGK>d"i8 
the  '^SLing  of  king«,  and  [Lord  of  lords,"  and  not  a  mere  earthly 
potentate.  Therefore  the  expression  **  kingdom  of  heaven  *'  affords 
no  just  argument  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Church, 
espeeially  when  we  consider  that  Jesas  Himself  expressly  said, 
''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

We  tbiuk  we  have  said|enongh  to  show  that  our  view  of  the  sub- 
Jept  is  nol^  altogether  devoid  of  reason,  and  we  do  most  strenuously 
maintain  that  the  Chnrch]  ought  to  be  disestablished  and  dis- 
eadewed.  Samubl. 
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.  Ch4N0B  is  not  reformation.  Iknancipation  from  constituted 
authority  i»  not  liberty.  Nonoonformity  is  ihe  very  reverse  of 
Christianity.  A  Crevolutionaty  fever  generally  causes  a  great 
ezeitement  of  excitative  spirits;  and  these«  having  their  hopes 
agitated  by  the  prospect  and  possibilitgr  of  change,  mutter  discontent 
«nd  oQmpiain  of  an  uaeompLeted  refocmation. 

Nothing  .appears  plainer  to  us  than  that  the  old  cry  of  a  separa- 
tion of  Chnroh  and  State  is  quite  obsolete  as  far  as  regards  its 
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KTOundi.  In  the  days  of  DisBent's  paltniMt  power  Ibere  was 
in  the  cry ;  now  it  is  as  empty  as  the  tmnk  of  a  five  centvry  <M 
oak.  Ab  society  was  coAstititted  then,  the  State  was  an  oUgaspahy, 
now  it  is  a  republic  de  Jhcto,  Then  the  State  was  tke  power  -of  « 
few,  and  the  Chnrch,  which  oui^ht  to  be  the  privileged  worshipping 
place  for  all,  was  much  as  the  State  then  was,  a  "tyranny.  Thioga 
are  entirely  changed  now,  the  national  will  eons titatee  the  Btale 
now.  That  will  is  deferred  to  by  all  parties  when  it  is  plainly  and 
properly  expressed,  and  all  the  freedom  of  notion  possible  in  aa 
orderly  state  of  society  is  now  possible  in  the  Ohnrdi,  beca«M 
public  opinion  is  the  State. 

Circumstances  being  altered,  the  case  is  aheied.  The  ery  whieh 
had  sense,  wisdom,  and  principle  in  it  when  theState  was  oligarohioal, 
and  had  lordship  over  the  Church,  has  nei^er  sense,  principle,  nor 
wisdom  in  it  when  the  State  is  only  1^  embodiment  of  pnblie 
opinion,  and  when  public  opinion  is  suffbsed  with  refigtons  prin- 
eiple  and  is  powerful  in  the  Church. 

The  Church  is,  of  course,  an  issue  of  a  State  corenant  to  tiphcM 
Christianity  in  the  purest  possible  form,  and  as  representattte  of 
the  purest  state  of  public  opinion  on  religious  topics  whieh  it  Ib 
possible  to  attain  to.  The  evils  under  which  the  Church  suffsra 
are  not  evils  inherent  in  her  constitution,  but  such  as  have  been 
foreed  upon  her  by  the  misunderstandings  to  which  she  has  been 
exposed,  and  the  results  of  the  actions  of  her  enenuea — enemiea 
made  so  by  misonderstanding  her.  The  stereotyped  state  of  the 
Chnroh  has  been  foroed  upon  her,  not  by  those  who  are  within  her 
pale,  but  by  those  who  are  without,  and  who  see  in  her  intemsl 
stropfgles  ii^ns  of  her  weakness  and  their  strength.  The  state  tif 
parties  in  the  Church  arises  ^m  the  operation  of  an  enlightened 
desire  to  pursue  Christian  duty  in  the  best  available  way;  but 
these  desires  are  repressed  and  curbed  by  lihe  action  of  the  !DiB-> 
senters,  who  deny  to  the  Church  the  most  essential  of  all  Christiaii 
rights — the  right  of  reformation  and  development.  Were  the 
Church  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  those  modifications  and  ehangeB 
which  the  chsnges  of  the  times  require,  she  could  bring  hers^ 
round  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  Christian  agencies,  and  eoidd 
fblfil  all  the  duties  of  a  church  better  than  those  do  who  oppresB 
her.  It  is  now  Nonconformity  which  Is  both  the  aggressor  and 
the  oppressor.  It  resists  the  internal  reformation  of  the  ClniMh  ; 
it  objects  to  the  preservation  of  its  schemes,  and  surrounds  witih 


difioiiKyevwj  •ndeavoor  to  make  the  Chvvohof  Englaod  approadh 
mome  nearly  to  tke  nature  of  a  true  Charch  of  Cluriet. 

The  Clmroh  of  Englaad  ihottld  not  be  disestablished,  because,  in 
the  -praaont  day,  there  is  alivady  too  great  a  disposition  to  depart 
from  Ohx^atianity,  and  neglect  its  precepts  as  well  as  despise  its 
dootnnes.    The  downfall  of  a  witneas  church  which  has  for  ages 
been  a  yisible  testimony  to  the  nattire  and  power  of  Christianity, 
would  be  misinterpreted  to  -signify  a  failure  in  the  yital  power  of 
Chriatianiiy,  and  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  latent  infidelity  of 
oiir«tatesmen  and  our  priests.    Tbe  use  of  the  agitations  of  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  scheme  of 
daetraetion,  would  incline  men  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  only 
need  aa  «politieal  engine,  and  that  Church  doctrines  were  like  party 
eriea  of  uae,  mainly  to  assemble  together  those  who  have  the  same 
aims  and  similar  desires.    It  is  dangerous  to  remove  the  landmarks 
of  history  and  the  witnesses  for  the  truth.    Christianity  ought  to 
be  dearer  to  men  than  their  political  animosities.     The  Church  of 
England  ought  not  to  be  disestablished,  because  sn  organization 
with  BO  mach  power,  prettige  prevalence,  and  possibility  of  useful- 
ness, is  too  valuable  to  be  discharged  from  among  the  influences  of 
society.    We  ought  to  reform,  not  to  destroy.    We  ought  to  bring 
theChureh^  oxganiaed  as  she  is,  into  her  highest  state  of  ef&ciency, 
tt&d  ve  ought  to  allow  her  to  develop  jdl  her  Christian  activities, 
>o  that  she  might  become  audi  a  church  as  would  invite  and  bless 
eoaibrauty  wkh  her.    Disagreement  is  easy ;  it  is  agreement  that 
is  dBBoQlt. 

"  J<4iaiiiie8  **  thinks  the  precedent  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  an  argument  of  force.  We  think  otherwise.  The 
BMl  Church  was  the  ohuroh  of  conqnerera,  not  of  brethren— and  it 
has  only  now  taken  its  true  position  as  a  missionary  church,  whoso 
duty  is  persuasion,  not  rulership.  The  Church  of  England  is 
differently  placed ;  it  is  the  acknowledgment  by  the  State  of  ita 
eonvietion  that  Christianity  is  the  law  of  life  and  the  life  of  law ; 
And  just  as  the  State  is  a  family,  the  Church  is  the  provision  for  the 
wonhip  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  their  united  ascriptions  of 
glory  to  the  Most  High. 

'*  Johannes  "  atserta  that  the  Church  has  <*  lost  its  utility."  Thii 
is  a  serious  charge — a  charge  which  acquires  only  a  semblance  of 
truth  becanse  the  Church  is  blamed  for  what  Nonconformity  ha^ 
done.    The  Church  has  not  kept  pace  with  population;  because 
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Dissent  has  been  engaged  in  crippling  her  energies,  and  in  binding 
her  in  the  chains  of  forms  the  age  has  outgrown.  Diasent  has 
opposed  every  means  taken  to  increase  her  nsefubess  and  enlarge 
her  scope.  It  has  rejoiced  at  every  curtailment  of  her  fireedom,  her 
finances,  and  her  power.  It.haa  sirivan  not  only  to  weaken  but  to 
defame  her  priestiiood  and  her  sacraments,  her  worship  and  her 
efforts. 

"Johannes  "  denies  to  the  Established  Church  the  ti^e  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Here  he  is  wrong.  England  is  the  name  of 
the  State,  and  she  is  tiie  Church  of  the  State.  The  State,  however, 
is  now  all  England ;  free  votes  and  ballot  have  made  it  so.  "Whan 
men  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  opinion  is  the  ruling  power  in  the 
State,  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  more  firmly  established  than 
it  has  ever  been,  for  it  will  become  the  ChurcH  of  England's  chris- 
tian faith.  Q^  "S^ 


PBBSBVSBiJrCB  AND  SucOESS.— The  Society  of  Arts  has  just  issued  the 
results  of  its  final  examinations  for  1872,  and  it  announces  that  the  Prince 
Consort  price  of  twenty-fiye  guineas  is  awaided  to  William  Follitt,  aged 
twenty,  clerk,  a  pupil  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  Salford.  The  prise 
is  obtained  upon  his  saooesses  for  four  years  past,  during  which  he  has 
gained  nine  first-olaas  certificales^for  German^  English  history^  book* 
keeping,  logic»  Latin,  English  language,  domestio  economy,  metiie  i^atcitt, 
and  meososation.  In  the  same  period  he  obtained  at  least  a  score  of  money 
prices  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Union  of  Inttitutes,  and  the 
Woeking  Men's  CoUsge.  This  year  he  also  takes  the  first  prise  for  domeetie 
economy  (£6),  the  second  priie  for  metric  system  (£8),  and  the  fint 
tificate  for  pfaoaography. 
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THE  PEINCIPLES  AND  ART  OP  TEACHING. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  or  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  sbould  obtain  clear  and 
distinct  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in  the 
designation  of  that  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  departments  of  knowledge  which  they  are  intended  to  compre- 
hend. Acting  then  upon  this  advisable,  if  not  essential  plan,  we 
wiB  endeayour  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  to  obtain  and 
communicate  clear  definitions  of  the  following  terms, — Pbinciples, 
AsT  and  Teaching. 

Principles  are  those  general  and  fundamental  truths  from  which 
the  rules  of  art  are  deduced.  These  principles  or  fundamental 
truths  are  the  chief  and  main  considerations  involved  in  the 
understanding  of  any  topic.  These  principles  or  fundamental 
truths  are  often  comprehended  in  the  term  Science — which  in 
a  general  sense  means  knowledge,  and  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  an  arranged  collection  of  the  general  maxims  or  leading 
truths  of  any  subject.  Hence  the  title  of  our  lecture  might  have 
been  more  technically,  but  equally  comprehensively,  stated  as  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  term  jiri  is  frequently  used  to  denote  practical  rules  as 
opposed  to  speculative  principles ;  but  by  Art  is  generally  meant  skil], 
dexterity,  or  the  power  of  performing  certain  actions  acquired  by  ex- 
perience,8  tudy,  or  observation.  Art  and  acitnce  may  be  distin- 
gtdshed  thus  :  8cienoe  is  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  principles ; 
act  is  the  knowledge  of  practical  rules,  and  the  power  or  skill  to 
apply  them ;  the  art  is  the  practical  use  of  thd  aoenev,  that  is,  of 
the  principles  of  the  science.  Archbishop  Whately  defines 
science  as  "  a  coUection  of  principles  for  something  that  is  to  be 
known  " ;  and  art  is  "  a  collection  of  rules  for  something  that  is  to  be 
done."  In  general,  an  art  is  that  on  which  practice  depends; 
science  that  which  refers  to  speculative  principles.  Thus  the  princi- 
ples of  music  are  a  science ;  the  practice  of  music  is  an  art.  Hence 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
music  without  being  a  proficient  in  the  art ;  and  hence  also  an  ex- 
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planation  of  what  we  all  have  some  experience  of;  thattnanyart-cdtiei 
may  ihorouglily  understand  the  principles  that  must  find  embodi- 
ment in  a  good  picture,  and  yet  not  b^  artisU  or  practical  paiatefB. 

It  is  right  here  to  say  that  the  converse  of  this  ia  somettmei 
true,  and  that  some  men  become  familiar  with  an  art  by  imitatioa 
or  by  routine ;  but  he  is  far  more  likely  efficiently  and  success 
fully  to  practise  an  art  who  undefstands  its  great  uod^ying  and 
all  pervading  principles,  and  such  a  one  every  teacher  <^  the 
young  ought  to  seek  to  be. 

The  term  teaching  means  literally  instructing,  informing,  com- 
municating to  another  the  knowledge  of  which  he  w«s  before  igao- 
rant.  But  the  word  teaching  is  generally  employed  by  us  as  embtao- 
ing  education  as  well  as  instruction— *what,  in  fact,  is  benitifiiny  sod 
effectively  denominated  in  Scripture  ^muitJi^^brio^Vig  into  the 
most  vigorous  and  healthy  condition  of  being,  the  faazmoinoiis  sod 
co-equal  development  of  the  entire  nature  of  a  child,  so  that  it  dhdl 
not  have  any  of  its  powers  ignored  or  stunted,  but  tiiat  all  Hiat  is 
in  it  of  possibility  shall  be  made  the  outcome  of  it  in  actuality. 

The  word  instruction  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meamng 
to  iuild  in;  education  from  another  word,  meamng  to  dn&m 
out  But  the  true  idea  contained  in  this  word  education  is  not 
the  drawing  out  of  that  which  had  been  built  in,  but  the  drawing 
out,  the  unfolding,  the  developing  of  the  faculties  of  tbe  difld,  and 
leading  and  training  the  indivi<nial  to  the  attainment  of  a  chaiac- 
ter  in  complete  accordance  with  God's  law  as  ^e  sooroe  of 
holiness,  and  consequently  of  happiness. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  t^  woik 
of  the  Christian  teacher  is  not  one  of  secondary  importanoe,  nor 
is  it  one  of  mere  routine,  which  may  be  performed  by  any  person 
in  a  perfunctoiy,  heartless,  or  unintelligent  way.  **{t  is  Tery 
unfortunate,"  as  Br.  Thomas  Brown  has  said  (^'Tlrilosophy  it 
the  Human  Iklind,"  sect  .iv.)  '*that  the  noblest  and,  in  {no- 
portion  to  its  value,  the  least  studied  of  all  the  arts,  is  the  ait  of 
teaching.  Teaching  is,  in  fact,  the  experimental  phflosopfay  of 
the  human  mind ;  "  and  yet,  in  long  connection  with  our  Snndq^ 
schools  this  important  matter  was  regarded  as  requiring  no  special 
talent,  acquirement,  or  even  preparation ;  bnt  hiqppfly  the  limdon 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  its  afiiliated  unions  tfaroughont  the 
country,  have  done  much  to  correct  this  veiy  erroneous  misappie* 
hension,  and  practically  by  means  of  introduetoiy,  training  and 
preparation  classes— and  now  by  the  establishment  of  competitive 
examinations — ^have  placed  the  means  of  and  the  encooragemeot  to 
preparation  within  the  readi  of  the  great  minority  of  oar  teaehera 

And  now  comes  the  more  immediate  inquiry  with  which  we 
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ooBosrmd.  Whai  are^  the  leadmg  and  morft  iaiporiaiit  principles  of 
teadrinipP  And  I  mast  oonfess  tliat  it  is  somewhal  difficult  to 
dasnfy  and  smnmanze  tbam ;  and  yna  will  hare  noticed  that  this 
has  not  been  done  in  any  of  ther  text-bobkti  or  books  of  rder- 
eaee  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  exmnin&tions.*  Mr.. 
GfOier't  Taloable  iitlle  vofaune,  entitled  "  Our  Work,"  takes  the 
most  Gompieheneive  and  systematio  survey  of  the  subject^  and 
deab  moat  fully  wHh  ita  genecal  prineiples.  You  may  remember 
that  be  maintains  that  the  "thoroughly  fumiahed  "  artist,  whether 
he  work  npon  matter  or  mind,  ought  to  possess  — 

I.  A  knowledge  of  tke  material  to  be  employed. 

I£.  A  dear  view  of  the  result  to  be  attained. 

ill.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  instruments  to  be  used. 

IV.  A  knowl^ge  of  the  methods  of  handling  the  instruments, 
so  as  to  bring  abont  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Groser  follows  up  the  discussion  of  these  topics  with  an 
interesting  description  of  the  teacher  actually  at  work  training  his 
schoUm.  Simple  and  natural  as  this  arrangement  is,  it  will,  on 
conmderation,  be  seen  that  it  is  rather  the  division  of  a  large  subject, 
than  the  dassifioation  of  fundamental  principles,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  supply  us  with  that  which  we  now  require.  Not  having 
then  at  command  any  ready-made  summary  of  principles,  we  must 
try  to  compile  one  for  ourselves,  and  the  following  I  submit  for 
vonr  consideration. 

1.  JBo^ry  Sunday  school  t§acheT  ought  to  have  a  diaiinct  con- 
ception nf  the  objects  sottghi  to  be  realieed  by  the  religious  teaeking 
of  the  young^ 

Happily,  we  shall  all  be  agreed  as  to  what  this  is,  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Watts,  the  "religion  or  virtue'*  which  we  teach,  "in  a  large 
sense  indndes  dnty  to  God  and  our  neighbour ;  but  in  a  proper 
sense,  virtue  signifies  duty  towards  man,  and  religion  duty  to  Grod." 
Gderidge  maintained  that  Uie  object  of  all  education  ought  to  be 
to  give  a  child  "just  yiews  of  his  moral  and  religious  obligations, 
his  tme  interests  for  time  and  etemitv."  Mr.  Groser  states  ib 
thus :— **  First,  to  make  known  to  our  scholars  the  divine  character 
and  wiU,  especially  ae  revealed  in  Scripture.  Second,  to  awaken 
feelings  conformable  to  that  character  and  will.  And  third,  to  train 
them  to  the  exerdse  of  a  corresponding  course  of  conduct."  And 
Br.  Amoid,  that  greatest  teacher  of  modern  days,  forcibly  remarked 
"  that  to  give  a  man  a  Christian  education  is  to  lead  him  to  love 

•  "  Our  Work,**  bj  W.  H.  Groser ;  "  Counsels  to  Sonday  8obool  Teaeh- 
e»,"  by  J.  A.  Cooper;  "Ready  for  Work,"  by  W.  H.'Otoior;  «The 
Child  sod  tfa»  Book,"   by  livMrt.  Damung  and  Haassll;  aod  Collina's 
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God  as  wdi  Aft  Moem  Himr  to  Ittd  kirn  'Ionium  feitb  iti^CHfut'te 
weU  BB  id  hafiB  been  taught  tint  He  £ed  for  oor  sink  Mid  rose 
again;  to  lead  bim  to  open  bia  beart  eagcriy  to  tmiy  impakit  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  aa  to  barre  been  taught  tbe  fact,  as  it  is 
in  ibe  Niosne  Greed,  tbat  He  is  the  Lord  and  Oiver  of  apiiritaBl 
life."  JM  noikmp  Urn  than  tinU  tkoM  UmU  ear  o^iiu  im  €^t^ 
Motion  mtk  ike  tetikmf  and  trainrng  <^cur  tdoian. 

II.  As  tbe  second  gieat  piinei|^  m  tbe  sdienee  of  education, 
I  would  ^ace  tke  teadker^s  acpuamtanee  wM  the  tkaraetm^Het  of 
cMldAood,  and  the  mceemwe  dndopmmi,  with  ike  frog/resi  ^  f^an, 
qf  the  faculties  pf  tke  mind  and  the  ematione  qfGi9  kiai^ 

Mr.  Groser  devotes  a  long  and  elaboratB  chapter  of  bia  book  to 
tbe  diacineion  and  iilastration.of  this  prinoiple.  He  conunoiioes 
by  referring  to  those  ''gateways  of  knowledge,'*  tiie  five  eensea, 
and  then  inqnires  whether,  instead  of  five,  we  have  not  six  or  sftTen 
seaaea !  He  then  imagines  himself  passing  thzongh  one  of  these 
gateways,  and  entering  upon  the  domain  df  mind»  where  he  dia* 
covers  three  peeuliar  forma  or  prDpertieB»  namely,  nnxLLEOT  or 
th(mjfhtt  TjiO'iiON  or  fMng;  and  tbe  ever^actiTe  wiix.  In  plsib 
laognage»  he  recognises  thinking,  fedmg,  and  wHUn^,  as  liie 
pton^ies  of  mindr^and  sach  youthivl  minds,  too,  otweha'^to 
deal  with.  He  tiien  goes  on  to  speak,  not  like  Sbakspei^  of  the 
seven  ages  of  man,  but. of  tbe  three  ages  of  diildbood  ^and  jouth- 
boody  which  be  designates  thus  3  -^^ 

I.  IheAge  qf  Ferception.-^ki  thja,  the  earliest  age,  the  ddM  is 
occupied  by  the  material  and  tbe  preaeni.  Of  these"  he  aoqaiMs 
knowledge  ililre^,  through  ike  senses,  or  indireotlg,'  by  YlnrtMl 
dQ9ori|»tion»  through  tin  analogy  of  unknown  to  known  objei^,  and 
inno  other  way." 

Tbus»  for  example,  if  you  wish  a  child  to  eonafnrebend  the  ilr^t 
facta  in  Geography  Uiat  *'tbe  earth  is  a  large  globe,  spheveor  \M** 
yon  can  only  do  so  by  laying  boM  of  the  perception  of  mMm^ 
IMS9,  which  has  been  acquired  br  experionee  of  bodiea  havfnir 
tbat  quality,  marbles^  apples,  oranges,  &a,  and  of  size,  aa  donoted 
by  meaaurea  of  length  used  either  to  find  the  dimebsioaa  across 
or  around,  so  tbat  we  have  to  explain  "  like  an  orangey  a  liCtle'ilst- 
tened  at  each  end,  and  7,900  miles  in  diameter,  and  S4,856 
miles  in  cireomference." 

Similarly  in  explaining  moral  qualities,  as  Mercy,  we  reqmi^  to 
take  tbe  ognate  perceptions  of  tbe  mind,  fondness,  affsodoB, 
love,  kindness,  goodness,  favour,  and  using  these  as  the  means  of 
giving  the  ground  work  of  tbe  quality  oi  the  Divine  Nature  od 
which  we  desire  to  insist ;  we  have  to  make  the  other  perception  of 
want  of  merit,  or  undesei-viiiHrncss  clear  to  tbe  child,  and  then  to  get 


bfltkhr  ef  ibfim  to'  ooufeoted  together  as*  to  icad  tkem  to  see^ 
hpw  ibe  vndfiserfed  goodnesi  of •  God  reoeives  tlieiiaine of  Merc^ ; • 
afed  we  iiiay  caxry  this  fhrther  by  showing  how  that  feeling  arises, 
what  it  restiUs  iii»  aad  why  it  is  feh.  Each  of  these,  if  illustrated 
in  a  weU*choseii  tale,  may  be  brought  readily  under  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  childy  and  maybe  made  interesting,  instructive,  and efi'ectiye. 
There  are  two  important  facts  to  be  remembered  reelecting  this 
age.  (1)  The  aHeniian  of  children  is  not  much  under  the  control 
of  th^r  mili,  bat  dq)6nds  on  the  iaUereit  they  feei  in  the  subject. 
(2)  A  child's  iatevest  cannot  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  long  kept 
up  by  oiut  object.    Learn  hence  to  be  brief,  lively,  and  pointed. 

2.  The  second  period  in  a  child's  int^ectual  history  is  the  age 
of  €(mci^Hon  #r*  ifMginaiion:  Oonoeption  is  the  fiiundty  by  whidi 
past  perceptions*  are  united  and  re(»Ued,  and  imagination  is  the 
power  by  whidi  conceptions  are  grouped  together  in  endiess  variely. 
Now  te«Bhen  should  avail  themselves  a(  the  kw  of  mental  asso- 
ciation. "  la  order  to  do  this  we  must,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
GrQser»  "  become  Uluiiraiive  teachers,  assodating  Scripture  truths 
wkb  tiie  :every*day  life  of  the  scholar ;  like  our  divine  Model,  who 
presseid  into  Hi»  serrioe  bud  and  flower,  sea  and  sky,  sower  and 
reaper ;  so  that  they  who  gassed  upon  t^ese  familiar  things  must 
pedbroe  recall  the  gracious  truths  which  He  had  linked  with  them.'' 
*'  Without »  parable  spake  He  not  unto  them." 

3.  Passing  on  in  the  history  of  the  child's  mind,  and  arriving  at 
the  Itgo  of  tbn  years  or  upwards,  we  mark  the  advent  of  ih$  age  ^f 
reaeom,  judgment,  or  r^lectum*  Now  the  child's  memory  becomes 
morer  retentive^  his  capacity  for  receiving  knowledge  is  increased, 
the  abiUty  to  grasp  abstract  ideas  is  developed,aand  the  command 
of  attention  is  strengthened.  Teachers  will,  however^  do  well  not 
to  {tfesume  too  muA  on  this  latter  point,  for  even  now  attention 
can  only  be  gained  and  retamed  by  that  which  is  lively,  natural,  and 
fresL  Some  iHustrationa  and  stories  will  bear  fi^quent  use,  but 
others  lose  all  their  interest  by  constant  repetition,  and  only  create 
that  sen$e  of  dissatisfaction  whii^  prompted  the  ragged  school  boy 
to  exdaim,  **  Why,  teacher,  you  surely  ain't  a-going  to  cut  that  'ere 
fig*^ee  dinon  agen  ?'* 

The  various  periods  of  child-life  which  we  have  noted  have  aU 
reference  to  the  region  of  intellect,  and  beyond  it  lies  the  vast  and 
important  sphere  of  the  Emotions.  The  exercise  of  the  emotions 
is  a  source  of  gratification.  "  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  saj 
that  children  love  'excitement,' — they  delight  in  anything  which 
awakens  strong  feelings ;  and  many  a  teacher  moum^y  contrasts 
the  lively  emotions  of  bis  scholars  when  at  play  with  their  listless 
apathy  when  apparenUg  under  tuition." 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  ^notions  given  by  Mr.  Groser : — 
1.  Curiosity,  or  the  lov«  of  knowledge. 
3.  Th6  emotion  of  pnrsuit. 

3.  The  emotion  of  wonder. 

4.  The  love  of  power. 

6.  The  love  of  communicating. 

6.  The  love  of  society. 

ISuch  then  are  some  of  the  emotions  and  moral  feelings  of  child- 
hood, and  we  must  all  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for  teachers 
to  understand  the  best  way  of  cultivating  and  regnlating  them. 

The  human  spirit  is  not  easy  of  analysis;  and  the  various  emotions 
of  which  the  soul  is  citable  may  be  classified  in  almost  as  many 
ways  as  there  are  points  of  consideration.  Thk  dassification  of  Mr. 
Groser's  is  admimble  for  its  purpose,  as  a  sort  of  general  directoiy 
of  the  several  capacities  of  being  stirred  to  action,  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  which  the  teacher  requires  to  gain  some  pnctkal 
acquaintance. 

The  young  spirit  is  expectant ;  it  finds,  as  it  knows  objects,  that 
they  have  qualities  productive  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Expectancy  is 
the  soul  of  curiosity ;  we  seek  to  know  because  we  hope  to  gain. 
Hopefulness  is  kept  alive  in  the  young  spirit  by  its  finding  that  as 
its  curiosity  continues  its  researches,  new  pleasures  and  fresh  ddights 
arise,  and  hence  curiosity,  being  made  the  habit  of  the  soul,  derelops 
into  the  emotion  of  pursuit.  Ever  and  anon,  as  curiosity  pursues  its 
course,  marvels  arise  and  strike,  the  unexpected  comes  forth  to  sorpriae 
one,  and  the  sense  of  newness  re-excites  the  acquisitive  faculties  to 
wonder  what  will  next  arise.  Beproductive  effort  is  now  given, 
not  only  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  what  is  known,  but  to  effect  what 
is  unknown,  and  the  power  of  doing  either  heightens  our  sense  of 
srif-value.  We  feel  that  there  is  not  only  something  in  that  on 
which  we  employ  ourselves,  but  that  there  is  something  in  oursdves. 
We  feel  our  being  then  strongly,  and  that  being  we  always  desire 
to  be  valued,  estimated,  and  operative.  Hence  we  seek  to  com- 
munieate  our  discovery,  or  make  known  the  result  of  our  endeavour, 
to  show  the  actuality  of  our  possession  or  our  power.  In  this  way 
our  sympathy  seeks  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  the  sympathy  of 
otiiers  excites  us,  and  the  sodal  affections  are  excited,  delighted  in, 
and  made  effective  in  stirring  us  up  to  greater  effort,  and  in  exciting 
others  to  strive  to  be  knowing,  persistent,  powerful,  and  capable. 

In  very  young  children  feelings  are  "  contagious/'  or  etUMap, 
and  hence  the  first  period  of  moral  development  is  called— 

I.  The  Aob  of  Sympathy,  when  child  and  teacher  '*feel 
together."  Feeling  awakens  corresponding  feeling.  Oor  duty, 
then,  is  plain,  but  its  performance  h  not  easy. 
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Sympathy  19  fellow-feeling — feeling  in  harmony  one  with  another, 
and  implies  likeness  of  state  as  the  ground  of  similarity  in  feeling. 
The  foundation  of  sympathy  is  emotion  ;  similar  emotions  are  excited 
in  similar  circumstances  in  minds  in  a  similar  state.  •  Hence  the 
power  of  example ;  hence,  too,  the  strength  of  sympathy  of  numbers, 
and  the  opportunity  of  training.  To  bring  into  sameness  of  state, 
and  to  excite  simultaneousness  of  emotion,  is  a  higli  art.  The  orator 
exhibits  it  on  a  grand  scale,  the  Sunday  school  teacher  should  have 
the  capability  of  doing  it  in  the  small  but  not  unimportant  sphere 
of  the  few  hearts  under  his  charge,  and  should  so  train  himself  to 
8ucce§s  ia  this  great  duty  as  to  prove  that  ^'  he  who  winneth  souls 
is  wise." 

2.  The  child  next  enters  upon  a  stage  of  development  known  as 
the  Age  of  Approbation,  in  which  the  love  or  desire  of  praise 
oomes  prominently  into  view.  How  this  desire  can  be  best  gratified 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  should  pervade  our  schools,  is  a 
question  that  has  often  been  discussed  by  Sunday  school  teachers. 

On  this  topic  we  may  be  permitted  but  a  word  in  passing.  Pro- 
bation is  trial — ^being  put  to  the  proof.  When  we  have  stood  the 
trial,  when  we  have  undergone  the  ordeal,  then  we  gi^e  as  well  as 
fed  approbaition.  This  is  quite  a  different  feeling  from  that  of 
self-satisfaction,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  verdict  of  conscience,  given  heartily,  that,  having  been 
exposed  to  trial,  we  have  been  found  dutiful  and  been  proved  to  be 
possessed  of  the  character  that  we  ought  in  the  circumstances  to 
have  shown.  Self-oonceit  is  a  low  concession  to  success,  whether 
tiial  was  in^)lied  in  it  or  not  Approbation  may  be  given  even 
where  success  has  uot  been  obtained,  if  the  trial  has  been  such  as  to 
prove  and  test  the  character.  Love  of  praise  is  natural  to  every 
heart;  love  of  approbation  is  quite  a  diU'erent  thing.  We  shoiiM 
be  chary  of  praising  mere  success,  and  wary  in  giving  it ;  we  ou^lil 
carefully  to  discriminate  in  approbation  between  merit  and  success, 
between  desert  in  success  and  desert  in  character. 

3.  As  childhood  speeds  away,  the  Age  of  Conscience,  or 
the  moral  principle,  is  entered  upon.  This  is  the  final  stage  of 
mor^  development,  as  the  period  of  judgment  or  reason  is  of  intel- 
lectual development;  and  it  is  represented  in  our  school  organization 
by  our  Scripture  class  scholars.  Much  might  be.  said  about  this 
critical  period  of  youth,  and  about  the  importance  of  teachers 
striving  to  do  something  to  guide  the  aspirations  of  the  youni^ 
towards  maturity,  to  influence  the  development  of  their  social 
instinets,  to  lead  their  ever-strengthening  wills  to  submit  to  tin". 
divine  authority,  to  prepare  the  altar  of  their  heart  for  the  kindlin<i: 
of  that  divine  name  which,  wbile  it  rises  heavenwards,  sheds  its  holy 
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ligbt  aad  diffuses  its  sacred  warmth  on  all  arouad.  But  let  it  nevet 
be  forgotten  that  this  flame  is  not  only  heavenward  in  its  tendencj, 
but  divine  in  its  origin.  And  just  as  Solomon  of  old,  when  he  had 
reared  the  temple,  built  the  altars,  and  placed  the  costly  offerings 
upon  them,  looked  to  heaven  for  the  descending  fire;,  so  must  we, 
when  we  have  completed  our  work,  look  up  to  Grod  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  divine  love  in  the  hearts  of  our  scholars.* 

Having  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  second  great  principle  in  the 
science  of  education,  I  pass  on  to  the  next,  which  I  consider  to  be-^ 

III.  That  children  naiuraHydmreand  love  hnowMge,  This  per- 
haps some  of  youmay  be  inclined  to  dispute,  and  you  may  tell  me  that 
it  is  contrary  to  your  experience.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
say  so  much  the  worse  for  your  experience  1  Just  as  the  physical 
nature  of  a  child  craves  for  food,  so  the  mind  of  a  child  desires 
knowledge — ^which  is  its  food ;  and  just  as  a  healthy  child  derives 
pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  its  limbs,  so  a  healthy  child  experiences 
satisfaction  from  the  rightly  directed  exertion  of  its  mental  faculties. 
You  say  the  scholars  in  your  class  are  dull,  careless,  and  inattentive. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  inquire  where  the  fault  lies  ?  The 
fact  is,  we  often  blame  our  scholars  wheoa  we  should  blame  ourselves 
-^or  at  any  rate  when  we  should  blame  the  system  which  faiis  made 
them  what  they  are,  and  which  presents  little  or  no  ground  of  hope 
for  their  improvement.  But  you  say  that  your  scholars  have  no 
desire  for  the  information  you  bring  before  them ;  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  hungry  boy  has  no  desire  for  that  which  is  not  food, 
and  little  appetite  even  for  that  food  which  is  not  properly  prepared 
for  him.  Knowledge,  Uke  food,  should  be  suitable,  attractive, 
wholesome,  well-prepared,  and  properly  seasoned.  But  dropping 
this  figure,  I  assert  my  belief  that  the  young  philosopher  who  dis- 
sected the  bellows  in  order  to  find  out  where  the  wind  came  from, 
was  not  a  bad  illustration  of  what  most  childven  are— or  at  any 
rate  of  what  with  proper  treatment  they  would  be  inquisitively 
eager  to  know  *'  the  right  about  things.'* 

VI.  Aa  the  fourth  principle  of  education,  therefore,  I  would  place  the 
possibility  of  presenting  Scripture  fads  atid  doctrines  in  such  a 
way  ds  to  rivet  the  attention^  impress  the  memory ,  and  n^ove,  the 
heart  of  a  chUd.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
render  this  difficult.  Indeed,  the  facts  of  Scripture  have  special 
attractions  for  the  young.  The  marvellous  and  the  miraculous, 
which  prove,  stumblingblocks  to  the  sceptical  adult,  are  the  best 
stepping-stones  of  knowledge  to  the  child  ;  and  ju9t  as  God  em- 
ployed the  material,  the  pictorial,  and  the  emUamatic  to  inistruct 

*  On  this  iubjiet  ftitber  moarkB  mmj  be  foanft  by  the  inteeitted  loader 
in  *<  Tbe  BwhAbj  Soho^l  Setiiw  C^ms,'  '  by  J,  A.  Qqo9(BK 
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men  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  so  the  record  of  these  things  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  means  of  imparting  knowledge  to  children  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  Just  as  we  are  ourselves  to  pass  from  the 
known  of  this  life  to  the  unknown  of  the  life  to  come,  so  have  we 
to  pass  from  the  known  of  our  present  knowledge  to  the  unknown 
of  our  future  knowledge ;  and  the  known  in  this  life  is  made  by 
Jehovah  the  type  and  image  of  what  is  heavenly.  If  our  scholars 
appear  to  feel  no  interest  in  Scripture  narratives,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  some  serious  defect*  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  them.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  fall  into  a  dull,  lifeless 
way  of  dealing  with  these  matters,  and  some  of  us  are  afraid  of 
being  guilty  of  too  much  realism,  or  of  being  charged  with  indulging 
in  too  sensational  a  style.  Por  my  own  part,  I  would  strive  to 
make  my  teaching  as  real  and  lifelike  as  possible,  and  should 
never  be  afraid  of  introducing  what  is  called  the  sensational  if  it  is 
found  in  the  narrative  itself.  Nor  need  we  confine  oorselves  to 
narratives.  The  great  fundamental  truths  of  our  holy  religion  may 
be  treated  with  such  simplicity  and  attractiveness  as  to  interest  and 
impress  the  young.  And  where  this  is  not  fully  done  in  the  first 
instance,  memory  may  be  stored  with  precious  treasures  for  future 
days.     Well  has  the  poet  said, — 

*'  Oh,  say  not,  dream  not  heavenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  youngs  tnind  at  rsridom  floats, 

And  cAnnot  reach  the  strain. 

**  Dim  or  unheard  the  words  may  fail, 

And  jet  tlie  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  saored  air,  and  all 

The  harmony  unwind." 

Y.  An  efficient  teacher  will  he  perfectly  familiar  mth  all  that 
he  tries  to  teach.  With  regard  to  this  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
or  want  of  confidence ;  nor  will  there  be  if  adequate  preparation  has 
been  made.  A  child's  confidence  and  interest  in  what  he  is  taught 
nses  in  proportion  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject  which  the  teacher 
shows.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  and  the  matter  of  the  lesson, 
the  teacher  should  know  thoroughly  all  of  it — especially  everything 
relating  to  persons^  places,  dates,  and  numbers.  The  teacher  who 
so  prepares  for  the  lessons — conscientiously  and  persistently 
puTsuing  this  course — ^will  not  only  largely  increase  his  own 
knowledo'e  and  greatly  improve  his  own  mind,  bat  be  will  also  im- 
press and  improve  his  pupils.  "  I  never  think  of  preaching,"  said 
Martin  Lather,  without  trembling,  and  he  prepared  accordingly. 
*'  I  nerer  tUiik  of  speaking  oa  any  tfubieot,"  said  Whately,  ^'  with- 
out a  great  deal  ^preparation/*    Dr.  Chalmers,  when  Professor  of 
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Moral  Philosophy  at  St  Andrew's  University,  kept  a  Sunday 
school ;  and  his  biographer  informs  us  that  "  though  his  scholars 
were  very  poor,  the  Dr.  prepared  as  carefully  for  them  as  for  his 
class  at  the  university  :  some  stray  leaves  still  exist  in  which  the 
questions  for  the  evening  are  written  out." 

How  such  preparation  as  this  may  be  made  I  have  endeavonxed 
to  show  in  the  second  chapter  of  my  "  Counsels  to  Teachers/'  and 
further  help  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Groser's  little  book  entitled 
"  Ready  for  Work."  This  book  contains  some  valuable  hints  on 
the  preparation  of  Bible  lessons,  and  some  suggestive  speimeos 
of  outline  lessons.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  take  serious  excep- 
tion to  the  second  black-board  lesson.  It  is  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
£dwards,  and  is  entitled  the  "YZE"  choice.  The  teacher  is 
recommended  to  draw  a  large  Y  upon  the  black-board,  and  then  to 
address  his  scholars  thus  : — "  Yes.  It  is  a  famous  old  letter.  It 
has  taught  a  great  many  boys  to  mind  their  moral  stqit,  and  to 
choose  right.  The  PythagoreaMy  a  sect  of  philosophers  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  used  it  a  great  deal  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been 
caUed  the  Fftkagorean  UUer.**  What  working  boys  and  gidd 
would  think  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  of  this  Pythagorean  letter  we 
will  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  lessons 
in  this  book  are  merely  "outlines,"  and  are  not  announced  as 
"  materials  ready  for  use,"  as  some  were  that  appeared  in  the 
Teachers'  Treasury  a  few  years  ago.  Bead  sermons  or  read  lectures  do 
not  generally  please,  but  a  ready-made  lesson  to  a  class  of  children 
would  never  be  endured.  At  a  Sunday  school  convention  recently  hdd 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  speakers  said  that  "  he  had  heard 
of  a  man  who  was  once  asked  by  his  wife  to  scold  a  hired  girl.  He 
said  that  he  would  write  out  a  good  scolding  I  This  he  did,  and 
his  wife  read  it  to  the  girl ;  but  it  did  no  good,  and  the  mistress 
determined  to  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  way  of  scolding  extem- 
poraneously." 

Thus,  too,  would  it  be  with  any  teacher  who,  for  a  single  day, 
tried  "  the  cut  and  dried  "  system. 

Not  that  everything  should  not  be  "  cut  and  dry,"  t.  ^.,  in  a  state 
of  readiness ;  but  the  cutting  and  drying  are  the  processes  of  the 
study — they  are  the  first  steps  towards  preparation.  The  teacher 
requires  to  cut  out  his  plan,  to  see  it  before  him  in  the  shape  it  is 
to  assume.  He  is  then  to  gather  together  all  the  materials  in  the 
dry  old  fashion  of  industry.  He  must  see  what  will  fit  here  and 
suit  there  and  be  useful  elsewhere.  This  is  a  dry  process;  but  the 
business  of  the  teaeher  is  to  put  together  the  cut  portions  of  the 
plan  into  a  living  unity,  and  to  impart  to  the  dry  m^^cials  a  moral 
and  intellectual  vitality.     He  is  to  bring  the  cut  wood  of  his  re- 
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search  and  the  dry  bundles  of  his  materials  under  the  inflaence 
of  that  divine  flame  by  which  the  bush  burned  and  yet  was  not  con- 
sumed (Ex.  iii.  3).  He  is  to  build  up  the  cut  stones  of  the  industry 
he  has  tised  into  a  portion  of  the  temple  of  edification.  He  is  to  make 
the  dry  bones  live,  and  live  by  the  same  means  as  those  did  which 
Ezekiel  saw  in  the  valley  of  vision, — the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 
The  cut  and  dry  system,  which  takes  the  flowers  of  Scripture  and 
ties  them  up  in  bundles ;  separated  from  their  roots,  however  fine 
the  bunch  of  beauty  it  may  provide,  makes  but  a  fruitless  and 
growthless  preparation ;  even  if  the  specimens  are  dried  and  bound 
up  in  illustration  of  some  classification  or  form  of  teaching,  like  the 
dry  specimens  of  a  botanist  after  a  holiday  ramble,  he  will  do  little 
that  is  effective  with  them  compared  to  what  he  would  do  if  he 
had  the  flowers  from  the  garden  of  Grod  growing  in  the  true 
and  pure  life  they  have  from  Him,  and  showed  them  unto  those 
who  come  to  look  and  learn.  The  seeds  of  plants  are  dry^  and 
the  shoots  of  plants  wisely  chosen  are  cut  for  purposes  of  propa- 
gation. In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the  God-given  life  is 
preserved  and  fostered.  So  must  we  do  if  we  adopt  the  cut  and 
dry  system ;  we  must  not  bring  our  hay,  straw,  and  stubble  into 
God's  holy  lemple, — and  such  the  spirit  of  each  child  was  intended 
by  its  Creator  to  be. 

YI.  The  sixth  and  last  general  principle  of  teaching  I  shall 
mention  is  embodied  in  the  assertion  that  the  efficient  teacher  toill  be 
ckaraeterized  by  moral  earnestness  and  Christia?^  vitality. 

In  the  term  moral  earnestness  is  included  the  idea  of  the  complete 
penetration  of  the  spirit,  with  the  desire  to  place  the  lesson  to  be 
taught  effectually  in  rather  than  before  the  mind  of  the  scholar. 
Earnestness  is  contagious,  and  thoroughness  is  fascinating ;  they 
affect  not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  heart.  Secure  these,  and  your 
scholars  will  become  docile,  attentive,  and  improved.  Like  loves 
like.  Children  are  naturally  earnest  and  inquisitive;  the  full 
teacher  can  satisfy  the  latter,  and  the  enthusiastic  the  former  desire 
of  the  soul.  And  further,  there  must  be  Christian  vitality  in  the 
teacher,  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "to  teach  really  means  to 
touch  the  mind  of  a  child  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher — to  bring 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher  into  co-active,  living  exertion,  and  to 
niake  them  work  together.  It  requires  not  only  activity  of  mind  in 
the  teacher,  but  earnestness  and  moral  weight  of  character ;  because 
it  is  by  the  living  energy  of  the  spirit  that  the  communicating  touch 
is  given.  .  .  .  This  is  the  touching  teaching,  which  works  on 
and  into  the  life  of  the  young  spirit^  till  it  ends  in  newness  of  life 
—a  life  hid  with  Chri«t  in  God."  J.  A.  C. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OP  HISTORY. 

lU. — ^A  GLIMPSE  OF  A  PHILOSOPHY  OP  HISTORIC  PROGRESS. 

In  a  former  article  we  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  history  as  a 
branch  of  study,  on  the  proper  objects  of  this  purstdt,  and  on  the 
various  methods  of  treating  it  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
chronicler,  by  the  didactic  historian,  and  by  the  philosopher. 
Arrivdng  at  the  conclusion  that  a  combination  of  these  meUiods 
would  best  promote  the  success  of  th^  historical  student,  we  were 
led  to  inquire  whether  an  inductive  investigation,  suggested  by 
correspondence  of  datee,  might  not  enable  us  to  ittform  the  diy 
details  of  chronological  narrative  with  the  spirit  of  symmetry  and  of 
system,  and  thus  to  connect  the  lower  elements  of  histoiy  with  its 
nobler  truths  and  deeper  lessons.  To  an  attempt  in  this  direction 
a  second  article  was  devoted.  From  an  examination  of  the  leading 
events  in  modem  history,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  Britain  for 
many  centuries,  we  were  led  to  note  a  very  memorable  and  sugges- 
tive recurrence  of  important  epochs  towards  the  close  of  these 
successive  periods,  and  to  remark  that  those  epochs  had  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  days  of  intellectual  light  and  social  progress.  On 
a  similar  comparative  view  of  the  periods  near  the  middle  of  their 
respective  centuries,  a  general  correspondence  in  certain  very  different 
characteristics  seemed  to  present  itself,  such  periods  having  usually 
been  marked  by  the  gloomier  phenomena  of  history.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  temporary  influence  exercised  by  vigorous  rulers, 
and  for  the  opposite  tendencies  of  feebler  governments — allowing 
also  for  the  various  modifying  results  of  national  character,  political 
or  religious  institutions,  and  untoward  circumstances— we  found 
that  for  many  ages  the  leading  nations  had  passed ,  with  a  steadiness 
of  recurrence  approaching  to  constancy,  through  such  cydes  of  tran- 
sition, and  that  apparent  exceptions,  when  closely  examined,  seemed 
to  confirm  rather  than  contradict  the  general  rule.  Those  wars  and 
revolutions  which  have  attended  the  closing  years  of  one  century  or 
the  opening  years  of  another  were  found  to  have  been  connected 
with  struggles  for  advancement,  as  they  were  dignified  by  displays 
of  human  originality  and  power;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
events  of  the  periods  intervening  have  stained  the  page  of  history 
with  the  repulsive  hues  of  civil  conflict,  or  darkened  it  with  the 
sickly  shades  of  scepticism,  intolerance,  and  factious  zeal.  This 
impression  seems  to  be  justified  even  by  the  oomparisoa  of  a  favour- 
able case  of  the  one  kind  with  an  unfavourable  instance  of  the  other. 
The  days  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  about  the  middle  of 
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the  seventeenth  centuiy,  have  much  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
heroism,  genius,  and  lofty  patriotism;  yet  their  gloiy  did  not 
endure ;  and  the  struggles  and  triumphs  which  distinguished  them, 
however  memorable  and  important  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
left  but  a  slight  mark  on  her  institutions  and  laws.  Their  value 
was  negative  or  relative  rather  than  direct  or  positive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  Eevolution,  with  all  those  aasociations  of 
blood  and  terror  which  its  name  suggests,  was  something  more  than 
the  long-delayed  vengeance  of  a  nation  on  dignities  become  corrupt 
and  ^ele,  moie  th^  the  product  of  scepticism  and  ignorance, 
brought  into  cionflict  with  superstition  and  despotism.  It  was  con- 
fltmetive  aa  well  as  destructive;  and  the  excesses  of  some  of  its 
agents  and  instruments  should  not  blind  us  to  the  salutary,  enlight- 
ened, and  still  enduring  character  of  its  earlier  legislation.  Even 
the  Napoleonic  institutions  did  not  expire  like  those  of  Cromwell ; 
and  the  famous  **  code"  has,  in  various  countries,  survived  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  dynasty.  To  Napoleon  himself,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  his  errors  and  sins,  we  find  the  words  of  Manzoni's 
noble  poem  fully  applicable  :* — 

<*  He  utterod  but  his  name^ 
And  at  his  bidding  came 
Two  warrine  centuries,  to  wait 
Upon  his  pleasnre,  as  their  fate. 
He  sat,  with  steadfast  mien, 
His  judgment-seat  between ; 
Then,  Wsa  a  vision,  passed  and  wore 
His  life  out  on  that  narrow  shore.'* 

Bat  the  time  may  oome  when  the  Prench  Eevolution  itself,  with  all 
its  wide  and  yet  imexhausted  results,  shall  seem  to  the  reflective 
mind  less  important,  as  an  historical  landmark,  than  the  rise  of  that 
American  freedom  which,  after  having  communicated  its  own  impulse 
to  Western  Europe,  has  caused  its  power  to  be  felt  over  all  the  vast 
and  varied  regions  of  a  long  unknown  but  far  more  extensive  con- 
tinent. The  language  of  Berkeley,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  must  have  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  *'  New  England 
colony,"  as  well  as  to  his  own  countrymen,  the  mere  expression  of 
a  poetic  dream ;  but  to  our  ear  it  begins  to  assume  something  of 
the  sound  of  prophecy : — 

*<  Westward  the  conrse  of  empires  takes  its  way. 
The  first  four  acts  already  past ; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day— 
Time* 8  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. " 

Having  now,  as  we  think,  adduced  a  sufficient  amount  of  evi- 
dence in  justification  of  our  assertions,  we  feel  at  once  bound  and 

•  Lately  translated ;  see  Macmillan*s  hfagazine.  May,  1872. 
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warranted  to  attempt  some  adequate  explanation.  What  means 
the  strans^e  symmetry  we  have  traced  in  many  sacoessive  ages  of 
European  history?  Whence  have  arisen  these  seasons  of  gloiy, 
with  their  dividing  intervals  of  disintegration  and  strife,  following 
one  another,  like  alternate  waves  of  devation  and  of  depression,  on 
the  ever-restless  ocean  of  time?  Surely,  where  so  much  appear- 
ance of  order  presents  itself,  there  must  be  law.  Some  principles, 
not  wholly  undiscoverable,  must  underlie  this  varied  yet  sarprisingly 
regular  manifestation,  in  each  term  of  one  hundred  years,  of  a  certain 
cycle  in  which  the  events  are  compi-ehended,  a  certain  course  to 
which  the  phenomena  conform.  Beserving  for  a  little  the  chrono- 
logical element,  let  us  see  whether  some  interpretation  cannot  be 
given  of  the  general  truth. 

The  key  to  this  is  traceable  first,  we  believe,  in  the  natuial  opera- 
tion of  our  powers  as  human  spirits,  situated  amidst  the  maiufold 
circumstances,  ever  varying,  yet  not  utterly  lawless,  of  our  present 
earthly  residence.  In  the  experience  of  individuals,  thought,  like 
life,  seems  to  have  its  seasons  of  waxing  and  of  waning,  of  birth, 
of  growth,  of  decay.  The  dreams  of  childhood  pass  into  the  hopes 
of  youth,  the  efforts  of  manhood  follow,  crowned  in  many  instances 
by  fulfilment  more  or  less  gratifying;  then,  when  exertion  has 
culminated,  decline  closely  dogs  maturity,  and  faith,  where  it  sur- 
» vives  this  crisis,  dwells  on  some  future  attainment.  The  thoughts, 
designs,  or  creations  of  the  human  mind,  whether  greater  or  inft^ior, 
seem  to  follow  a  course  analogous  to  that  of  the  life* work  of  num. 
The  synthetic,  projective,  creative  moods  are  succeeded  by  fits  of 
reflection  and  analysis ;  criticism  takes  the  place  of  conception,  the 
views  already  reached  are  examined  and  decomposed,  the  rsralts 
hitherto  produced  are  subjected  to  trial,  until  the  mind,  struggling 
to  form  out  of  this  chaos  a  new  unity,  sees  the  separate  elements  re- 
arrange themselves  once  more  into  an  apparently  harmonious  and 
satisfying  whole.  What  is  true  of  the  thoughts  and  projects  of 
individuals  is  true  also,  to  a  great  extent,  of  those  thoughts  and 
movements  which  affect  communities.  In  both  cases  there  are, 
doubtless,  some  elements  that  defy  analysis  and  survive  surmuuding 
disintegration.  There  are  thoughts  which  are  a  perpetual  possesnon, 
words  which  outlive  the  din  of  earthly  conflicts,  and  pioduotkms  of 
genius  whose  beauty  yields  "joy  for  ever ; "  even  as  in  nature  thers 
is  a  rock  that  underlies  all  soil  and  culture,  and  as,  likewise,  far 
beyond  the  clouds  and  vapours  of  our  terrestral  atmosphere  a  **  blue 
sky  bends  over  all." 

{Ihhe  continued,) 
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Ancient  Clcusics  for  English  Readen :  Euripides.  Bj  William 
Bod  SAM  DoNKE.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood 
and  Sone. 

EuftipiDM  woa  the  last  of  the  Greek  tragedians;  the  Shirley 
afler  the  Massinger  and  Shakapere  of  the  olden  time,  ^schylos 
and  Sophoclefl.  In  the  decline  of  the  stage,  eloquence  and  declama- 
tion take  the  place  of  passion  and  poetry;  conscious  rhetoric 
displaces  the  **  fine  frenzy*'  of  the  originating  mind ;  scenic  philo- 
sophy gives  the  ground  to  the  Euripideaik  drama  instead  of  the 
living  impetuosities  of  JSschylus.  Very  opportunely  has  this 
Tolume  made  its  appearance  now,  and  welcome  as  it  will  be  to  all 
those  who  relish  the  recurrence  to  the  memory  of  the  sweet- toned 
phrases  of  the  Athenio  stage,  to  those  who  desire  to  taste  the 
strauge  magic  that  charms  in  classic  lore,  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  re-inspirit  themselres  to  a  re-perosal  of  the  dramas  which 
delighted  in  their  college  days,  it  will  be  received  with  the  thanks 
of  the  heart  by  those  who  are  to  be  brought  to  book  by  the 
examinere  at  Cambridge  in  December.  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
book  to  flash  into  the  soul  the  taste  for  such  a  study,  by  giving  the 
daintiest  and  most  pleasing  turns  of  sentiment  and  phrase  put  forth 
in  artistic  freshness  and  fitness,  and  by  stirring  within  the  spirit  the 
desire  of  the  intellect  to  seelc  for  itself  the  genuine  pleasure  of 
tracing  the  lines  of  the  original. 

Very  capitally  has  Ilev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.,  the  editor  of 
the  series,  chosen  the  author  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sketch,  a  criticism,  and  an  epitome  of  Euripides. 
W.  B.  Donne  early  acquired  a  reputation  by  Lis  "Essays  on  the 
Drama,"  and  gave  full  evidence  of  claRsical  taste  and  cultnre.  He 
has  not  only  criiical  taste,  but  criticism  is  his  profession.  "As 
examiner  of  plays'* — to  which  office  he  was  appointed  on  the  death 
of  John  Mitchell  £emble — ^he  is  especially  "  exercised"  in  observing 
minute  points,  and  in  noting  the  requirements  of  plot  and  passion 
in  their  dra:i<atic  form.     He  is  a  uiau  of  delicate  taste  and  clear 
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disoef  nment,  of  praotiMd  eoltare  and  eapeptio  iiste,  wkow  eMiys 
and  eontribntions  always  bear  evidence  of  being  earefolly  ^abo- 
rated,  akilfoUy  teztared»  and  dezterotisly  suited  to  be  tW&e^TB  iw 
the  very  aim  he  has  in  view.  It  is  quite  patent  that  he  tdres 
delight  in  his  work,  and  desires  to  inspire  his  reliders  with  bta  own 
feeling  of  enchantment.  See  in  the  following  brief  extract  how 
he  deals  livingly  and  lovingly  with  the  aseooiations  of  the  sebolar, 
and  links  the  feeling  of  the  Snglish  student  to  that  of  the  oonnois- 
seur  in  the  classical  drama ;  how  he  disports  himself  witli  bb 
theme,  how  he  transports  his  reader  with  the  form  of  the  preaenU- 
tion  of  the  theme,  and  the  gleam  of  imaginative  reprodnctiveness 
he  imparts  to  the  palmy  days  and  ways  of  anoient  Athens : — 

In  tbe  days  of  Euripides,  "a  resident  in  Athens  might  in  one  week 
assist  at  a  solemn  religious  festival ;  at  the  performance  of  plaja  that  fiir 
more  than  two  thousand  years  were  unsurpsssed ;  might  listen  in  the 
Odeum  to  music  worthy  of  the  verse  to  which  it  was  wedded  j  might  watch 
in  the  Great  Harbour  the  war-galleys  making  ready  for  the  nut  foray  on 
the  Iiaeedssmonian  coast,  or  tbe  heavy-armed  infantry  training  ibr  their 
neit  encounter  with  Spartan  or  Tbeban  phalanx.  In  the  interfak  ef 
these  mimic  or  serious  spectacles  he  could  atndy  the  works  oC  tbe  meet 
consummate  artists  the  earth  has.  ever  produced ;  gase  in  the  gymaaawni 
on  living  beauty,  grace,  and  strength  j  or,  if  meditatively  given,  <0OQld  bear 
ProdiouB  and  Protagoras  in  their  leeture*rooms»  or  Socrates  in  the  markfll- 
pboe,  disooursiBg  upon  '  divine  philosophy.'  If  he  were  in  aay  way 
remarkable  for  worth  or  ability,  the  saloons  of  Pericles,  If  icias»  or  Qkooon 
were  not  closed  against  him  by  any  idle  ceremonies  of  good  intcodncftions, 
&ne  clothes,  or  long  pedigrees.  Athens,  it  is  well  said  by  Milton,  was 
'  native  or  hospitable  to  famous  wits.'  And  though  he  had  not  '  Ibrse 
white  luces  on  bis  coat,'  nor  any  coat  of  arms  at  all,  he  was  *  a  gantleann 
bom,'  His  heraldry  was  the  belief  that  before  a  Dorian  set  foot  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  tribe  of  Persian  mountaineers  had  established  themselves  in 
Attica,  and  taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war." 

In  the  opening  chapter  Mr.  Donne  sketches  for  us  the  beautlfal 
and  active  Athens  of  Socrates,  in  its  history,  rise,  progress,  social 
life,  and  amusements,  and  describes  the  Dionysian  theatre,  when  a 
new  play  has  set  the  curiosity  and  criticism  of  the  town  on  edge. 
A  biography  of  Euripides  follows  in  chapter  second,  wherein  the 
facts — almost  as  scanty  as  those  about  Shakspere  are  said  to  be— 
are  brought  together  and  interpreted  in  a  manner  whicb  wins  tbe 
admiration  of  those  who  delight  in  seeing  the  results  of  construe- 
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tiv«  litortry  skill ;  even  although  that  chapter  of  "  the  quarrels 
of  sufchors,"  in  which  the  names  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  figure, 
may  be  regarded  hy  some  to  be  quite  as  imaginary  as  that  which 
has  been  evolved  and  deduced  about  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspere. 
As  an  exponent  of  the  plan  and  nn  epitomist  of  the  plots  of  the 
Greek  dramas  which  have  come  down  to  us,  Mr.  Donne  excels 
expectation.  Judgment,  taste,  diiU,  conciseness,  acumen,  and  tact 
are  all  displayed  in  consummate  unity.  Those  who  read  this  book 
for  inCbmation  will  find  in  it  knowledge  made  a  joy  for  ever; 
these  who  seek  pleasure  will  fiud  it  with  the  purest  aromatic 
flat  our ;  and  those  who  strive  in  it  to  renew  old  impressions  will 
find  them  realized  with  the  brave  snblunary  grace  of  poetry. 


HnKsniTABV  TniHsmsszov  or  QxrAunss. — ^It  is  matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation that  the  ordinary  run  of  children  hsTe  about  the  same  intellectual 
capacities  as  their  parents,  one  or  both ;  the  education  may  be  diiFerent, 
but  the  original  nature  eeems  to  be  about  the  tame  standard.  This  does 
not  apply  to  thoie  initances  where  continual  culture  for  Buoceseif  e  gene- 
rations tends  to  exalt  the  intellectual  powers.  As  we  ascend  the  scale  we 
eannol  Ikil  to  peroeiTe  how  oomparatiTCly  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  but  one 
distinguished  person  in  any  glren  family.  Many  of  our  statesmen  have 
illiistraled  this  position^the  legisladTC  faculty  has  descended  from  father 
to  son  in  very  many  cases  in  our  history.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  to  instances  in  our  own  Goremment  where  the  forms  and  practices 
of  legislation  have  been  intuitive  in  as  remarkable  a  degree  as  in  the  two 
Fitte  and  the  two  foxes.  Mirabeau  the  father  contained,  so  to  speak, 
Hirabean  the  tribune.  The  family  of  iBschylus  numbered  eight  poets. 
The  father  of  Torquato  Tasso  had  the  gift,  as  his  son  had  the  genius  of 
verse.  This  sort  of  succession  of  gift  or  ability  in  the  family,  followed  by 
genias  in  the  eon,  is  not  rare.  Blazman  was  the  son  of  a  moulder  of 
plsBter  casts.  Thorvraldsen,  the  rival  of  Canova,  wss  the  son  of  a  poor 
sculptor.  Baphael's  father  was  himself  a  painter.  The  mother  of  Vandyke 
had  a  talent  for  painting.  Parmegiano  was  of  a  family  of  painters  j  so  was 
Titian ;  so  is  Horace  Vernefc.  The  father  of  Mozart  was  a  violinist  of 
some  reputation  ;  his  children  inherited  part  of  his  talent.  Beethoven  was 
the  son  of  a  tenor  singer.  A  whole  host  of  composers  have  emanated 
from  the  family  of  Bach."— 5n«»A  Quarterly  Review. 
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979.  Every  one  does  not  possess  a  copy  of  "  Men  of  the  Time/' 
and  even,  though  one  has  such  a  work,  changes  are  so  constantly 
taking  place—"  new  men  have  risen*  old  ones  left  their  statLonSy" 
— that  it  does  not  long  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  reference.  I 
make  this  remark  as  a  reason  introdactory  or  apologetical  for  pre* 
ferring  my  present  request, — that  some  of  your  staff,  erudite  in 
the  "  lives  of  great  men,"  would  supply  some  information  regarding 
the  new  Dean  of  Lincoln. — H.  S. 

AirswsB. 

979.  The  successor  of  James  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  as  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
is  Joseph  Williams  Blakesley,  M.A.  and  B.D.  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1808,  and  was  trained  at  St.  Paul's  School  there,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  BA. 
there  in  1831,  having  gained  the  Chancellor's  Medal  for  an  English 
poem  "On  the  Attempts  made  to  discover  the  North-west 
Passage,"  stood  third  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  was  twenty-first 
wrangler  in  mathematics.  Almost  immediately  he  was  appointed 
Fellow  and  Tutor  in  his  college.  He  was  soon  engaged  to  contribute 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana^  and  produced  for  that  able 
though  unequal  work  "  A  Life  of  Aristotle,  including  a  Critical 
Discussion  of  the  Questions  of  Literary  History  connected  with  his 
Works,"  which  was  shortly  afterwards  repnblished.  in  18S9,  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which  the  author  hoped  "  to  give  an 
account  of  the  several  systems  of  ancient  philosophy  which  converged 
in  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle."  This  very  excellent  biography  of 
the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  School  of  speculation  is  fuU,  aente, 
and  informing.  It  was  reprinted,  in  1853,  from  the  original  edition* 
in  the  re-issue — still  incomplete — of  the  JSneyelopcedia  in  which  it 
At  first  appeared,  in  a  volume  on  Greek  and  Boman  Philoeophy  and 
Science." 

All  the  Fellows  of  Trinity,  then  at  least,  were  obliged  to  entsr 
into  holy  orders  within  seven  years  after  their  admission  to  the 
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degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  haring  taken  orders  the  Bev.  Joseph 
W.  BJakesIej  was,  in  1845,  promoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  living,  in 
the  gift  of  the  college,  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire.  In  the  vicarage  of 
this  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  malting  business,  which  is  but 
about  a  score  of  miles  from  London,  Bev.  Mr.  Blakesley  has  con- 
tinued up  till  now.  Dr.  OUivant  was,  in  1849,  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Llandaff,  and  then  the  Yicar  of  Ware  became  candidate  for  the 
Ite^us  Professorship  of  Divinity  which  the  bishop  vacated.  His 
predecessor  in  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  Dr.- J.  A.  Jeremie,  was,  how- 
ever, preferred  at  this  time.  After  the  death  of  Sir  James  Stephen 
he  was  offered  the  Eegius  Professorship  of  Modem  History,  but 
this  he  declined,  and  the  Sev.  Charles  Kingsley  received  the 
appc^tment.  He  had  during  this  period  composed  a  capital  book, 
entitled  *'Eoxrr  Months  in  Algeria,  with  a  Visit  to  Carthage;"  illus- 
trated by  maps  and  copies  of  photographs.  At  this  time  England 
required  some  such  book,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  for  just  then 
Algeria  was  a  topic  of  temporary  interest ;  but  this  work  is  valuable 
for  much  beyond  its  gratification  of  the  curiosity  of  the  time,  for  its 
writer  carried  with  him  a  scholar's  mind  and  a  thinker's  observation. 
In  1861  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Classical  Examiners  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  1863  the  Crown  gave  him  a  Canterbury 
Eesidentiary  Canonry,  value  £1,000  per  annum.  The  Deanery  of 
Lincoln  is  worth  double  that  sum.  Dean  Blakesley  has,  in  his 
"  Dispensation  of  Heathenism,"  as  well  as  in  his  Capitular  votes^ 
given  proof  of  his  being  a  '*  Broad  Churchman."  Several  sermons 
also  tend  in  the  same  direction.  His  scholarship  is  shown  in  his 
edition  of  "  Herodotus"  in  the  Biblotheca  Clasnea.  He  is  esteemed 
an  able  thinker,  a  good  administrator,  and  a  man  of  noble  aims  and 
liberal  views. — E.  M.  A. 
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BIBLE  PAGES. 

No.  2. — The  Book  op  Ruth. 

Thb  Boole  of  Eutli  is  one  of  the  most  diarming  idyllic  poemt  in 
any  language.  In  the  most  accurate  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  an  tVy^, 
brief,  vivid  representation  of  real  life,  its  events  and  passions,  made 
properly  present  to  the  imagination  as  visible  fact  (liSoc,  whence 
tiSvWiov) ;  pastoral,  like  those  of  Theocritus,'  Bion,  and  Alos^hus ; 
passionate,  like  those  of  Goethe,  Longfellow,  and  Tennyson ;  but, 
unlike  these,  Providence-traced  and  perfectly  true  to  fact,  it 
forms  a  sweet,  quiet,  striking  interlude  between  the  stormy  story  of 
judges  and  the  stem  history  of  the  revolution  from  theocracy  to 
monarchy ;  and  yet  it  links  into  unity  the  two  great  epochs  and 
epics  of  Judaic  history.  It  begins  in  the  days  when  the  judges 
ruled,  and  the  genealogy  with  which  it  concludes  connects  it  with 
the  Psalmist  King  of  Israel.  In  the  Authorized  Version,  aa  in  the 
Septuagint,  it  is  placed  between  kludges  and  Samuel,  though  in  the 
Jewish  canon  it  was  placed  after  the  fine  dramatic  eclogue  of  the 
SoDg  of  Songs.  Its  canonicity  has  never  been  doubted.  Its  iiaTrr 
simplicity,  and  the  indescribable  charm  of  the  realistic  rustic  life  it 
brings  before  us ;  its  minute  truthfulness  of  detail,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic naturalness  of  the  entire  narrative,  impart  to  it  a  war- 
ranty of  genuineness  which  is  self-evidencing ;  while  the  sweet 
humanness  of  the  love  and  piety  it  exhibits  gives  it  the  emotion- 
stirring  power  of  the  purest  poetry.  A  general  opinion  haa  been 
formed  that  Samuel  was  its  author.  For  our  own  part  we  can 
never  divest  ourselves,  when  reading  it,  of  the  opinion  that  it  ia  an 
idyl  by  king  David,  presenting  at  once  the  humility  of  his  origin 
and  the  God-guidance  by  which  the  Lord  had  disposed  the  lot 
which  had  fallen  to  him  as  "the  man  raised  up  on  higli,  t2ie 
anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  laraiel  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  The  unpretending  genealogy  ascribeJiti  this 
book  to  David,  and  the  references  to  the  authenticity  of  thai  g«ieft> 
ology  in  tracing  the  earthly  descent  of  Christ  (Hatt.  i.  5 ;  Ltdre  u. 
82)  are  strong  evidences  of  its  truth. 
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The  story — a  pleasing  digression  from  tlie  sacred  narrative— per- 
haps chronologically  belongs  to  the  period  of  which  record  is  giren 
in  Jadg  yi.  4,  where  the  occurrence  of  a  famine  ia  noted,  though 
it  was  certainly  written,  much  later  (Buth  ir.  7)  even  in  the  life- 
time of  David  (iv.  17).  It  is  beautifully  simple,  this  story  of  "  her 
who  was/'  as  Dante  notes,  ancestress  of  the  singer  '*  Elimelech,  in 
the  time  of  the  judges,  under  pressure  of  famine,  leaves  his  native 
land  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and  migrates  to  Moab.  There  he 
dies,  leaving  Naomi  a  widow  in  a  stranger's  land.  Her  two  sons, 
though  they  had  grown  up  and  married  natives  of  that  country, 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and  Naomi,  the  pleasant  Bethlehemite,  was 
left  alone,  bereft  and  sorrowful.  She  determines  to  arise  and  go 
into  her  own  land.  Her  daughters-in-law  accompany  her  on  the 
way,  and  by  and  by  she  proposes  to  say  farewell.  They  are  willing 
to  accompany  her,  bat  she  remonstrates  ;  and  Orpah,  the  widow  of 
Mahlon,  returns  to  her  father's  house.  Ruth,  however,  is  steadfastly 
minded  to  live  with  and  to  love  Naomi,  and  in  a  fine  poetic  burst  of 
emotion  (I.  16  and  17)  declares  this  determination.  They  returned 
about  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest.  Euth  goes  to  glean  for  sus- 
tenance in  their  poor  estate ;  her  hap  is  to  glean  in  the  fields  of  Boaz, 
a  kinsman ;  be  is  interested  in  the  beautiful  young  widow,  deals 
kindly  with  her,  and  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  taken 
with  her,  at  length  purchases  the  right  of  kindred,  and  marries 
her,  so  incorporating  into  the  forerunners  of  David  and  the 
ancestry  of  Christ  a  poor,  loving,  pious  Moabitess,  and  restoring 
Naomi  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  olden  times,  when  she  delighted 
in  home-love  and  reigned  in  household  duty. 

This  Book,  as  Thomas  Puller  remarks,  "hath  the  name  from 
BuTH^  the  most  remarkable  person  in  it,  to  whom  Grod  vouchsafed 
His  grace,  not  only  to  write  her  name  in  the  book  of  life  in  heaven, 
but  ahio  to  prefix  her  name  before  a  book  of  life  on  earth."  It 
groups  together  and  delineates  in  most  fascinating  style,  with  a 
natural  oharmingness  and  most  impressive  simplicity,  the  domestic 
life  of  Oriental  lands.  It  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  story  of  Eastern 
circumstances  and  customs,  but  is,  besides,  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  the  working  of  the  ways  of  God,  in  his  providence,  in  the  common 
life  of  men,  to  bring  about  the  gracious  purposes,  of  which  He  has  a 
foreknowledge,  such  that  the  end  is  known  unto  Him  from  the 

beginning. 
The  matter  may  be  divided  into  these  two  parts :— The  first 
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ehspter  ahoweth  that  "many  are  the  troublea  of  the  lighteooB" 
(Psa.  miv.  19);  and  the  three  last  do  show  that  "the  Lord 
dclivereth  out  of  them  all"  [(Psa.  xxxiv.  19).  For  her  genuine 
human  lore  and  her  simple  piety  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  even  thovgk 
a  Moabitess,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  the  foundress  of  the 
royal  hoase  of  Israel,  and  an  ancestress  of  the  Messiah. 

The  main  design  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  note  particularly  the 
origin  of  the  family  of  David,  and  therefore  of  the  Messiah.  Thii 
circumstance  is  enough  to  render  the  interviews  of  Boaz  with  Bnth, 
her  gleaning  in  the  fields,  his  kind  instructions -regarding  her  to  his 
servants,  and  his  marriage,  worthy  of  record.  "  It  delivers  down  to 
us,"  says  Pyle,  *'  the  original  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  whofe 
derivation  was  not  only  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  Israel,  in  con- 
formity with  the  promises  of  Grod  concerning  Him,  but  also  from  a 
poor,  virtuous  Gentile  woman,  indicative  of  the  bringing  in  of  tbe 
Gentiles." 

Proper  Names  of  Persons  oticurring  in  the  BooJc  of  Muik 

explained, 

BoAZ,  or  Booz,  strength  or  Jleetness  ;  a  wealthy  and  kindly  Beth- 
lehemite,  who  married  Buth,  and  so  became  an  ancestor  of  Israerf 
kings  and  of  the  Saviour  as  a  "  Son  of  man."  His  name  and  that 
of  Jachin,  the  fifth  son  of  Simeon,  were  gi?en  to  the  two  piOan  in 
the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  21). 

Chilion,  pining,  wasting  away;  second  son  of  Elimeleefa  and 
Naomi,  born  in  Bethlehem-ephratah ;  married,  in  Moab  Orpah. 
a  native  of  that  country,  and  died  there. 

Elikblbch,  one  to  whom  Qod  is  King  ;  a  Bethlehemite  who  went 
to  the  land  of  Moab ;  father  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  huaband  of 
Naomi,  and  father-in-law  to  Buth. 

Efhbathitbs,  children  of  Ephraim,  and  natives  of  Ephrathah  or 
Bethleheiii  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

Jbssb,  ^rm,  wealthy;  grandson  of  Buth,  and  father  of  David,  king 
of  Israel. 

JvDAH,  JehovaKs  praise;  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 
whose  tribe  became  the  most  powerful  among  the  Jews,  and  held 
the  sceptre  till  Shiloh  came. 

Mahlon,  sick,  great  infirmity;  eldest  son  of  Elimelech  and 
Naomi;  born  in  Bethlehem-ephratah;  married  in  Moab,  Buth,  and 
died  there. 
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Mabar,  bitterness;  a  name  chosen  by  Naomi  to  indicate  her 
many  sorrows,  in  contrast  to  her  own  name. 

Naomi,  pleeuantnese,  comeliness;  was  the  wife  of  ElimelacU, 
mother  of  Mahlon  and  Ghilion,  mother-in-law  to  Kuth  and  Orpah, 
and  afterwards  to  Bbas. 

Obbd,  restoring;  son  of  Boaz  and  Kath,  and  grandfather  of 
Band. 

Obpah,  mane,  foretoels ;  wife  of  Ghilion,  daughter-in-law  to 
Naomi. 

Phabbz,  division;  son  of  Jndah  and  Thamar.     (Dan.  y.  28). 

Sackbc,  a  ewe;  younger  daughter  of  Laban,  wife  of  Jacob, 
mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin ;  ancestress  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manaweh  ( Jer.  xrd.  15 ;  Matt.  it.  18). 

BvTH,  beauty,  aJHend;  a  Moabitess,  widow  of  MahloUi  wife  of 
Boaz,  ancestress  of  Darid  and  of  Jesus ;  she  is  mentioned  by  Dante 
(«  Farad."  32, 11),  along  with  Sarah,  Eebecca,  and  Judith,  as  "  her 
that  was  ancestress  to  the  singer  who,  for  dole  of  his  misdeed, 
song, '  Have  pity.  Lord,  on  me ' "  (41) ;  and  by  Milton  with  Mary, 
as  haying  chosen  the  better  part. 

Thamab,  a  palm  iree;  mother  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  sons  of 
Judah. 

Froper    Names    of  IPlaees    occurring    in  the  Book  of  Ruth 

explained, 

Bbthlbhem  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  the 

capital  of  the  Holy  Land.     It  is  sometimes,  as  in  Mic.  y.  2,  called 

Bethlehem-ephratah,  sometimes,  as  here,  Bethlehem-judah,  or,  as 

in  Matt.  ii.  1,  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  to  distiDguish  it  from  a  small 

town  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  in  Josh.  zix.  15. 

Bachel,  Jacob's  wife,  while  journeying  towards  Bethlehem,  dietl 

on  the  way,  and  was  buried  "  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath;  the  same 

is  Bethlehem  "  (Gen.  xxxy.  19;  zlviii.  7).    It  was  so  insignificant  as 

to  be  omitted  from  the  general  lists  giyen  of  the  cities  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xy.  and  Neh.  zi.),  yet  it  became  the  birthplace,  and  80 

"  the  city  of  Dayid "  (Luke  ii.  4, 11) ;  and  still  more  sacred  and 

celebrated  has  it  become  as  the  birthplace  of  our  Redeemer.    It 

was  the  early  residence  of  Elimeleoh  and  his  family,  and  to  it  his 

widow  Naomi  returned  from  Moab  after  her  berearement,  bringing 

with  her  Euth,  her  daughter-in-law. 

IsBABL,  which  was  also  called  the  land  of  Judah,  of  God,  and  of 
1872.  L 
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JehoTahi  had  many  namefi  aa  Canaanf  from  Ham's yoongest  son; 
the  Land  qf  JPromite,  beoaiue  God  promised  it  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham;  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews,  from  Eber,  one  who  hu 
passed  OTer  the  Euphrates  from  Mesopotamia,  where  Abraham's 
anoestors  liTed ;  Palestine,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Philis- 
tines ;  Holy  Land,  because  Gk>d  was  the  Bnler  and  Ghdde  of  iti 
people ;  and  the  Land  of  Israel,  because  it  was  divided  among  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  whom  God  called  Israel.  Tka  Land  (ver.  1) 
is  the  whole  land  of  Israel ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  revolt  under 
Jeroboam—''  the  man  who  made  Israel  to  sin"— that  Israel's  tea 
tribes  formed  one  kingdom,  and  the  remaining  two  the  kingdom  of 
Jndah.    In  ver.  7  it  is  called  the  land  of  Jndah. 

MoAB,  fatker'e  children,  got  its  name  from  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen. 
zix.  37).  It  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Amon.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  attack  the 
Moabites  while  they  were  entering  Canaan,  and  they  were  left 
undisturbed ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  judges  the  Moabites  tyrannised 
over  Israel  for  eighteen  years.  David  made  them  tributaries ;  they 
rebelled  under  Jehoram,  and  never  resumed  allegiance.  The  land 
of  Moab  was  exceedingly  fertile  in  ancient  times,  but  it  is  very 
barren  now.    It  was  an  idolatrous  nation. 

RUTH. 

*'  She  stood  bresst  high  amid  the  com 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  mom, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  son, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

'*  On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom, 
like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

**  Round  dark  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 
Which  were  blackest  none  oould  tell ; 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

*<  And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 
Made  her  tretay  forehead  dim ; 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  atcoks, 
Fraiiing  Ood  with  sweetest  lookf . 
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^  *  Sore,'  I  said,  'HeaT^n  did  not  mMn 
Where  I  reap  thou  should'st  bat  glean ; 
Lay  thj  tbeaf  adown  and  come, 
Share  mj  harreat  and  my  home.' " 

Thomas  Hood. 

"The  plnme-like  waving  of  the  anbnm  com, 

By  soft  winds  to  a  dreamy  motion  fanned, 
Still  brings  me  back  thine  image,  O  forlorn, 

Yet  not  forsaken,  Bath !  I  see  thee  stand, 
Lone  'midst  the  gladness  of  the  harvest  band 

Lone  as  a  wood-bird  on  the  ocean's  foam. 
Fallen  in  its  weariness.    Thy  fatherland 

Smiles  far  away !  yet  to  thy  sense  of  home. 
That  finest,  purest,  which  can  recognise 

Home  in  a£feotion*s  glance,  for  eyer  true. 
Beats  thy  calm  heart ;  and  if  thy  gentle  eyes 

Gleam  tremulous  through  tears,  'tis  not  to  me 
Those  words,  immortal  in  their  deep  love's  tone, 

'  Thy  people  and  thy  G^od  shall  be  mine  own ! ' " 

Mbs.  Hxhavs. 


No.  3.— Thb  Gospbl  Accobdino  to  St.  Matthbw. 

Thb  AnTHOB.~MATTHEW,  EB  he  calls  himself,  "the  publican  "  (x« 
3),  was  also  called  Lbvi  by  Mark  (xi*  14)  and  by  Luke  (v.  27—32) 
The  latter  was  probably  his  orif^inal  legal  and  Hebrew  name,  and 
Matihew  a  name  adopted  by  him  on  accepting  the  office  he  held 
under  the  Boman  jurisdiction .  Levi  signifies  a  "  crown,  or  garland ;  [' 
andMatthew, "  the  gift  of  God :"  and  both  are  appropriately  borne  by 
him  Who  was  called  by  Jesus  himself  to  receive  "  the  gift  of  God," 
and  who  has  been  privileged  to  place  the  "  crown  '*  of  a  biography 
on  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  weave  a  "  garland  "  for  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Him  who  alone  passed 
through  a  tract  of  three-and  thirty  years  ever  most  truly — 

"  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.*' 

**  Publican  "  is  the  title  given  usually  to  farmers  of  the  public 

taxes,  who  were  persons  of  considerable  importance  and  position  ; 

though  perhaps  be  was  only  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 

publieanut  of  the  district.    He  was  a  Jew  of  Galilee,  and  seems  to 

ave  held  much  the  same  position  in  social  life  as  ZacchsDus  the 
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publican ;  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  an  incident  in  Mattbew's 
life  gaye  occasion  to  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican. 
He  accompanied  Jesus  through  all  his  trarels  during  His  ministrj, 
was  an  eye-witness  of  His  miracles,  and  a  listener  to  His  diicounei ; 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  trial,  death,  and  resuxrection 
of  Jesus,  was  admitted  to  intercourse  with  Him  after  His  rising 
again  from  the  dead,  and  was  present  at  His  ascension.  He  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  he  took  part  in 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  Judas  Iscariot,  and  he,  with  the  other 
apostles,  receiTod  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  preached  in 
Judea  during  about  eight  years,  and,  as  is  thought,  during  that 
time  composed  those  *'  notes  on  the  life  of  Jesus  "  which  Gonatitute 
his  Gk>spel. 

Thx  CHiJUCTBB  OF  THB  GrOBFEL. — This  remarkable  book 
comes  down  to  us  as  at  once  the  chief  and  the  earliest 
biography  extant  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
Sayiour-Messiah  of  mankind.  Of  the  four  Gospels  which 
constitute  almost  the  only  direct  sources  of  the  history  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  his  occupies  the  first  place,  and  it  shows  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  series  of  notes  drawn  up  soon  after  the  erents 
recorded  had  occurred,  and  bears  the  impress  of  the  erents  and 
opimons  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed,  probably  about 
A.D.  42,  and  certainly  not  later  (as  internal  evidence  shows)  than 
▲.D.  66.  (Compare  the  prophecies  in  Matt.  xxir.  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Jewish  war  in  Josephus  and  in  Tacitus.)  The  story  is  not 
told  with  any  attempt  at  completeness,  or  with  any  artisticality  of 
style.  His  reports  of  discourses  are  fragmentary,  and  his  narratiTe 
of  eyents  is  connected  rather  by  association  of  ideas  than  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  has  been  remarked  that  *'  St.  Matthew  appears 
to  group  together  eyents  or  discourses  by  the  law  of  similarity,  and 
on  account  of  reference  to  the  same  subject,  thus  eyincing  that 
habit  of  classifying  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  his 
preyious  occupations."  The  style,  manner,  and  form  of  the  composi- 
tion show  that  Matthew's  Grospel  was  written  for  the  Jews.  It  is 
designed  to  proye  to  them  that  Jesus  is  not  only  tke  but  ikeir 
Messiah.  This  ho  does  by  expounding  the  relation  of  their  ancient 
oracles  to  the  circumstances  of  His  birth,  life,  death,  and  resumo- 
tion.  Hence  the  insertion  of  the  genealogy  through  David  to 
Abraham;  his  details  of  the  birth  and  the  birthplace,  of  His  early 
ministry,  of  His  miracles  and  His  parables,  of  His  sufferiogaad  His 
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death,  bniial,  and  rising  again-*on  all  of  which  he  makes  reference 
to  the  Old  Testament  to  show  how  minutely  the  fulfilment  corre- 
sponds in  reality  with  the  texts  on  which  they  relied  as  oharacteristio 
of  the  coming  SaTiour :  the  proof  is  yarled,  recurrent^  well-planned 
and  suocessfol. 

BlVBBBirCSS  TO  OB  QUOTATIOHS  VBOK  THE  OlD  TjMTAKXHT. — 

The   following  references  to   or  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures  occur  in  the  Grospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  ^— 
Gen.  ii.   24,  Matt.  xix.  6  ;   Bxod.  iii.  6,   zx.    12-*I4,   zzL  84, 
Matt.    xxii.     82,    zy.    4,   21,    27,    88;     Lev.    xir.    2.    Matt. 
▼iii.  4j    Deut.    yi.  13,  16,  viii.    3,     xxr.  6,    Matt,    ir,    7,  10, 
iv.    4,  xxii.   84 ;    1  Sam.  xxi.  1—6,  Matt.  xii.  8 ;   Fsa.  viiL    2, 
xxii.  8, 18,  Ixxviii.  2,  3,  xci.  11, 12,  cxl.,  1,  cxnii.  22,28,  Matt.  xxi.  16, 
xxTii.  84,  85,  xiii.  35,  iv.  6,  xxii.  44,  xxi.  42;    Isa.  yi.  9,  10, 
▼ii.  14,   ix.  1,  2,  xxix.  13,  xL  3,  xliL  1—4,  liii.  4,  vi.  7,  Matt., 
xiii.  14,  15,  1,  23,    iv.  15,  16,   xv.  8,  iii.    13,    xii.  18—21,  viii. 
17,  xxi.  13;    Jer.  xxxi.  15,  Matt.  iii.  18;  Dan.  ix.  27,   Matt. 
ixiv.    15 ;   Hos.   vi.  6,   xi.    1,  Mic  v.   2,  Matt.    ii.  6 ;  Zedh. 
ix.  9,   xL  13,  xiii.  7,  Matt.  xxi.  5,  xxvii.  9,  10,  xxvi.  81 ;  and 
MaL  iii  Matt.  xi.  10.  Perhaps,  too,  reference  is  made  in  Matt.  ii.  28 
to  Samson  as  in  some  sort  a  type  of  Christ,  as  noted  in  Judg.xiii.  5. 
It  is  very  important  to   notice  this  peouliarity  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  Jesus  by  Matthew.    He  was  a  Jew,  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  the  anticipations,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Jews. 
He  knew  the  portions  of  the  divine  Becord  on  whiidi  his  country- 
men relied  for  their  belief  in  a  coming  Saviour.    He  employs  those 
passages  on  which  they  rested  their  hopes  as  a. chain  of  evidence, 
which  should  be  conclusive  to  them  of  the  Messtabship  of  his  Lord. 
We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  all  the  passages  quoted 
as  given  primarily  and  intentionally  as  prophedes  conoeming 
"Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Naaareth."    It  is  enough  that  he  showed  the  Jews,  on 
referring  to  facts  which  Uiey  did  not  deny  or  diapute,  that  their  own 
Messianic  expectations  had  been  folfilled  in  Jesus*    His  argument 
meets  them  on  their  own  hypothesis,  is  planned  to  suit  their  case,  is 
designed  to  cany  conviction  to  their  mind,  not  in  regard  to  the 
ocenrrence  of  the  faots  he  relates,  for  these  hadoM  not  even  imagine 
can  be  diqiuted  or  doubted,  but  in  relation  to  his  Xovd's  tm^  and 
gaaaiae  eUimio  be  the  Jtealiaer  of  the  prophecies  of  those  "holy 
nip.ogold.  mba  spake  aa%tlify  werajnovedv^.  Ae  JSiAy^GUiaii." 
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AIDS  TO  SELF  CULTUKE  :-0N  BEADING  ALOUD. 

At  moat  of  the  Local  Examinations  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
reading  aloud  of  some  paasaff  e  from  the  works  of  one  of  the  aotbort 
chosen  for  study  shall  form  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  oomse 
of  tests  to  be  undergone.  The  art  of  reading  aloud  is  neither  lo 
trivial  nor  unimportant— still  leas  is  it  quite  so  easy — as  many 
imagine  it  is.  This  we  may  easily  proTe  by  reflecting  how  seldom 
it  is  that  we  find,  even  among  those  who  should,  for  profeesional 
purposes,  be  able  to  read  well,  succeed  in  making  what  they  read 
at  once  impressive,  intelligible,  and  interesting. 

The  prime  characteristics  of  good  reading  are  dear  articulatio&, 
proper  accentuation,  judicious  emphasizing,  and  suitability  of  tone, 
or  the  adaptation  of  the  voice  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  read. 
These  may  be  attained,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  by  patient 
practice  and  diligent  attention. 

Lord  Chesterfield  has  given  very  judicious  advice  on  thia  topic 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says : — "  Take  care  to  open  your  teeth  when 
you  speak ;  to  articulate  every  word  distinctly,  and  to  beg  of  any 
friend  you  converse  with  to  remind  and  stop  you  if  ever  you  fall 
into  a  rapid  and  unintelligible  utterance.  You  should  even  read 
aloud  to  yourself,  and  tune  your  utterance  to  your  own  ear;  and 
read,  at  first,  much  slower  than  you  need  do,  in  order  to  eorreet 
that  shamefnl  habit  of  speaking  faster  than  you  ought." 

This  is  good  eoimsel :  in  our  early  practice  in  reading  aloud  ereiy 
^  ord  ought  to  be  expressed  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  uttered  singly. 
This  careful  pronunciation,  of  course,  in  colloqiual  interooune 
would  be  ridiculous,  because  pedantic ;  bat  in  the  process  of  study 
it  is  indispensable. 

The  directions  which  we  have  to  give  are  so  extremely  simple^ 
that  they  may  be  in  danger  of  being  despised  and  neglected,  but  we 
assure  the  student  that  simplicity  is  exactly  one  of  the  requirementa 
we  have  chiefly  aimed  at  attaining,  and  that  we  have  taken  tlie 
trouble  of  analysing  the  difficulties  meet  formidable  in  regard  to 
reading  aloud,  just  that  these  difficulties  may  be  compelled  to 
vanish  by  the  simple  means  here  brought  forward. 

Bule  I.  Take  a  dictionary ;  write  out  from  it,  here  and  there,  twenty 
monosyllables,  those  having  the  largest  number  of  oonaonantt 
coming  together— as  eighth — to  be  preferred ;  next,  twenty  dissyl- 
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lableBy  observing  the  same  condition,  bnt  this  time  noting  the  place 
of  the  accent ;  thereafter  select  trisyllables  and  polysyllables  as  far 
BE  possible — e.ff.,  per'-pen-dio^-u-W-i-ty,  in-con'-tro-rer^-ti-bil-li-ty, 
&e.  Practise  the  reading  of  these  words  collected  by  twenties  (1) 
slowly,  distinctly,  and  singly ;  (3)  fluently,  and  as  if  having  only  a 
comma's  panse  between  each ;  and  then  (3)  as  if  they  formed  a 
oomplete  sentence,  each  word  distinct,  bnt  with  no  pause  of  so 
much  as  a  comma's  length  between  each. 

In  performing  this  exercise  observe  the  following  cautions : — 

1.  Begin  gently  at  the  natural  pitch  of  your  voice. 

2.  Graduate  your  pronunciation  so  as  to  raise  its  tones  somewhat 
towards  the  middle  of  each  part  of  the  exercise,  and  lower  gently 
towards  the  natural  pitch  at  the  dose. 

3.  Begain  the  natural  pitch  carefully  again  on  beginning  the 
next  portion. 

4.  Do  not  overstrain  the  voice,  nor  continue  the  practice  of  the 
exercise  so  long  as  to  fatigue  your  lungs  or  injure  the  vocal  organs. 


PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

EXTBHPOBX  CoiCPOSITION ;  ITS  AbT  AKD  MaHNBB. 

Lbsson  II. 

Thb  grammatical  predicate  may  be  analyzed  into  its  two  logical 
parts,  viz.,  a  portion  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  an  attribute  generally 
expressed  by  an  adjective;  e,  y.,  Time  flies = time  is  fleeting; 
God  exists = God  is  in  being. 

The  portion  of  the  verb  to  be  may  be  regarded  as  the  copula, 
though  the  logical  copula,  properly  speaking,  incorporates  with 
itself  no  association  or  indication  of  time.  Time  fled  logically  im- 
plies "that  time  passed  rapidly  is  a  true  statement"  Timetpcu 
fleeting,  similarly  implies,  "It  is  a  truth  that  time  was  passing 
rapidly  at  the  period  or  in  the  circumstances  referred  to." 

Truth  is  eternal ;  therefore  it  is  ever  the  same,  and  in  itself  has 
neither  past  nor  future ;  it  is  ever  present.  Human  thought  about 
truth,  and  especiaUy  the  human  expression  of  truth,  is  constantly 
changing,  liable  to  alteration  according  to  the  variations  of  human 
feeling  or  experience ;  hence,  verbs  are  active,  passive,  or  neuter 
in  their  voice;  indicative,  imperatiye,  subjunctive,  &c,  in  their 
moods  and  present»  past»  future,  &o.,  in  their  tense.    The  ideas  of 
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men  and  their  statements  in  regard  to  them  are  Taried  according  to 
the  feelings  and  experiences  connected  with  them.  It  is  seldom  that 
pure,  inrariable,  eternal  truth  is  discoverable ;  still  less  frequently 
is  it  expressible  by  man.  It  maybe  true  that  **  toater  boiU,*'  but 
the  sentence  as  it  stands  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  we  are  speaking 
of  the  constant  capacity  of  water,  or  of  the  accidental  condition  ia 
which  it  is.  Logically,  the  latter  statement  is  analyzed  into  ike 
water  is  boiling,  but  the  former  requires  to  be  expanded  into  tiie 
extended  sentence,  "  water  boils  at  212  degrees  of  heat."  Eyery 
sentence,  though  not  exactly  in  the  saihe  terms,  is  capable  of  being 
transformed  (or  converted,  as  it  is  technically  called)  from  the 
grammatical  to  the  logical  form,  and  in  general  vice  versa. 

Examples, — Time  flies,  time  is  fleeting;  water  boils,  water  is 
boiling ;  ice  chills,  ice  is  cold ;  the  boys  are  reading,  the  boys  read ; 
foam  is  white,  the  foam  whitens;  the  grass  grows,  the  grass  is 
growing ;  play  is  pleasant,  play  delights ;  the  ship  is  sailingi  the 
ship  sails ;  John  is  a  scholar,  Jolm  studies  or  learns ;  &c. 

Take  any  simple,  logical  sentences,  and  transform  them  iato 
grammatical  ones,  making,  as  before,  lists  of  all  possible  synonyms, 
and  employing  these  in  as  copious  a  manner  as  may  be. 

Examples, — He  is  a  maniac,  he  raves,  his  intellect  wanders,  he 
demeans  himself  like  a  madman,  he  acts  insanely;  he  is  forgetful, 
he  forgets,  he  lets  afiairs  slip  irom  his  memory,  he  has  lost  his 
memory,  he  remembers  nothing,  his  recollection  fails,  his  memoiy 
is  not  retentive,  remembrance  fails  him,  he  has  let  it  dean  out  of 
his  head. 

Do  similarly  the  following  sentences : — 

(1)  He  lives,  he  inherits,  man  labours,  women  sorrow,  flowers 
fade,  fortune  changes,  rivers  flow,  trees  grow,  hope  comforts. 

(2)  He  is  careful,  he  is  industrious,  evil  is  dispiriting,  care  is 
harassing,  man  is  mortal,  life  is  fleeting,  studies  are  useful. 

Now  combine  the  two  forms  into  one,  e.g., — 

He  is  a  maniac,  he  raves.  Is  he  not  a  maniac  P  he  raves.  Ve^ 
he  xaveP  is  he  not  a  maniac  P  He  forgets ;  his  memory  if  fiuliag* 
How  he  forgets !  and  how  his  memory  fails ! 

"  Brief  as  if  summer  lightning, 
While  flashing  through  the  sky 
So  brie^  but  hx  leas  hrighteaing, 
la  now  his '" ^  " 
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THE  OLYNTHIAC  OEA.TIONS. 
(A  Fsw  Notes  in  aid  of  those  Pbbpabiko  fob  Examination.) 

• 

Oltkthus  was  a  town  on  the  Peninsula  of  Chalcedice,  at  the 
head  of  the  Toranic  Gnlf  (or  Cassandra's  Bay),  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  It  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  of  greatness  as  not  unfrequently  to  enter  into 
contests  with  Athens  and  Lacedemon.  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
attained  to  the  throne,  two  step-brothers  of  liis  received  asylum  in 
Olyn  thus.  The  Olynthians  endearoured  to  form  a  treaty  with  Athens, 
in  opposition  to  Philip ;  but  this  the  crafty  king  found  means  to 
defeat.  As  his  throne  had  DOt  acquired  the  stability  of  years,  Philip 
bought  (or  bribed)  the  Olynthians  to  an  alliance  by  the  cession  of 
Anthemus,  a  city  to  which  the  Macedonian  kings  hsd  long  laid 
daim,  though  the  Olynthians  disputed  it.  Besides  this,  he  gave 
them  Pydna  and  Potidea,  which  the  Olynthians  and  himself  had 
taken  with  conjoint  forces  from  the  Athenians.  They  were  jealous 
of  his  success  in  arms,  and  distrustful  of  his  character,  and  alarmed 
at  some  inroads  made  by  him  upon  their  territories ;  and  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  show  the  Athenians  that  it  was  their 
material  interest  to  enter  into  an  alliance  against  a  king  so  bent  on 
conquest,  so  perfidious  in  conduct.  As  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of 
Chalcidian  cities,  Olynthus  was  a  place  of  great  influence,  and 
Philip  saw  that  severe  measures  would  be  required  to  bring  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  and  district  into  subjection.  He  asserted 
that  they  had  broken  faith  with  him  as  an  ally,  and  had  entered 
into  conspiracy  with  his  brothers  to  lys  disadvantage,  and  threatened 
hostilities.  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Olynthians  to  Athens 
to  seek  immediate  help.  An  assembly  of  the  people  had  been 
called  to  consider  the  question  and  determine  upon  it.  Other 
oratoTB  bad  addressed  the  assembly ;  and  when  they  were  fully  in- 
formed of  the  facts,  Demosthenes  arose  to  persuade  the  people  to 
join  the  Olynthians,  to  combine  against  Philip,  to  reform  them- 
selves, ax^  to  avoid  dissensions  among  themselves,  as  likely  to  lead 
to  treachery  in  their  own  peof^e  and  tyranny  from  the  ambitious. 

'*  The  jarring  states  obsequious  now 
Yiew  the  patriot's  hand  on  high, 
Ifaimder  gatheriiif[  on  his  brow, 
Tiightning  flashing  froin.his  sye." 
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&nx  Colltgxste  C0urse. 


SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Transpositional  Paraphrase  of  Lines  23-— 67.  * 

Oh  wherefore  was  my  birth  twice  foretold  from  hearen  by  an 
angel,  who  at  laat  ascended,  in  sight  of  both  my  parents,  from  off 
the  altar  where  an  offering  burned,  charioting  as  [if]  in  a  fiery  col- 
umn his  Grod-like  presence,  and  [as  if  ascending]  from  some  great 
act  or  benefit  reyealed  to  Abraham's  race  P  Why  was  my  breeding 
ordered  and  prescribed  [to  bel  as  [that]  of  a  person  separate  to 
GK>d,  [and  one]  designed  for  great  exploitsP— -if  I  must  die  a  betrayed 
and  captured  one  j  and,  having  both  my  eyes  put  out,  made  the 
scorn  and  gace  of  my  enemies,  [compelled]  with  this  heaven* 
gifted  strength  to  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task[-work.]  0 
glorious  strength,  debased  lower  than  bond-slave,  put  to  the  labour 
of  a  beast  I  [The]  promise  was  [given]  that  I  should  deliver  Israel 
from  [the]  Philistian  yoke.  Ask  [ye]  for  this  great  deliverer  now, 
and  find  him  himself  in  bonds  under  the  Philistian  yoke,  at  the 
mill  with  slaves,  eyeless  in  Gbza.  Yet  stay ;  let  me  not  call  divine 
prediction  in  [to]  doubt  rashly.  .  What  if  all  that  was  foretold  had 
[•would  have]  been  fulfilled,  but=:[unle8s]  through  mine  ownde&oli 
[Of]  whom  have  I  to  complain  but=[except  of]  myself,  who  coald 
not  keep  under  the  seal  of  silence  who  committed  this  high  gift  of 
strength  to  me,  it  what  part  [of  me,  it  was]  lodged  [and]  hov 
easily  [it  could  be]  bereft  [from]  me ;  but  weakly  overcome  with 
importunity  and  tears  must  reveal  it  to  a  woman  P  Oh  [what] 
impotence  of  mind  [was  thus  displayed]  in  [a]  strong  body !  Bst 
what  is  strength  without  a  double  share  of  wisdom  P  [It  ia  a] 
vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome  [endowment,  which  is,  though]  proudly 
secure,  yet  liable  to  fail  by  weakest  subtleties,  [and  is]  not  made  to 
rule,  but  to  subserve,  where  wisdom  bears  command ! 

Lexicographic  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

Charioting  (27).  Conveying  as  in  a  chariot  triumphally ;  the 
substantive  chariot^  a  wheeled  vehicle  of  state  or  honour,  is  here 
used  by  poetic  licence  as  a  verb ;  not  used  anywhere*alse  by  IGltoo, 
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Breeding  (30).  Birth  and  upbringing ;  procreation  and  eduea- 
tion. 

JSxploiU  (32).  AohieTements,  thoroughly  aooomplished  aimi. 

Captured  (33).  Taken  captive,  Bubstantive  employed  as  a  Terb— 
nfled  again  onwards,  694. 

Heaven-gifUd  (36).  Bestowed  by  God*  a  oomponnd  epithet, 
proving  that  Cartwright  was  right  when  he  said  AdjeotiTes  I 

"  They  are  the  flowers, 

The  grace  of  all  our  language  $ 
A  wellMsboien  epithet  doth  give  newsool 
To  fiaintiog  poesy." 

Shirlejf's  "  Ohances  ;  or  Lome  mi  a  Maae^ 

Fetters  (35)  properly  signify  chains  for  the  feet,  as  mancbclee  do 
chains  for  the  hands ;  but  here  the  word  signifies  hande  in  generaL 

PhiUetian  (39)  formed  not  firom  Philistine,  but  from  PkiUstia, 
(Psa.  X.  48),  "the  land  of  the  Philistines"  (Exod.  xiiL  17),  the 
territory  which  lay  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Joppa  to 
Gaza,  probably  originally  Pali  or  Pelasgi. 

Oaza  (41).  The  most  southerly  point  on  the  sea-board  of  Palea- 
tine  (Gren.  x.  19).  Its  Hebrew  name  Azza,  Strong  is  used  by  Milton 
iftiwards,  line  147. 

"Abraham's  race*'  (29)  is  synonymous  with  Israel  (39). 

Eyeless  (4)  Sight-berefb^"  both  my  eyes  put  out "  (34),  as  in 
IV.  Shakspere's  JTtn^  Lear,  lY.  6,— 

**  That  ejfelesB  head  of  them  was  first  framed  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes." 

BrfauU  (45).  From  Norman  French  drfauUe,  omission  or  neglect 
of  duty.  So  Shakspere's  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  i.  2.— 
"  We  who  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day." 

Bereft  (48).  From  Saxon  refian  to  deprive,  usually  signifies  made 
destitute,  stripped,  robbed;  here  it  means  taken  from. 

LiterafSf  and  Other  Illustrations, 

23^6.  A  strong  erotesis,  an  interrogation  employed  to  assert 
more  strongly  as  a  fact  that  which  is  made  matter  of  question. 
*'  Samson's  history,  so  Ml  of  marvels,  dates  from  a  period  before 
his  birth.  .  .  .  Before  he  was  conceired  his  destiny  waa 
Pinfolded.  .  .  .  Samson's  father  and  mother  gave  implieit 
credence  to  the  angelic  message."  Manoah's  only  fear  was  lest 
his  wife  should  haTe  misunderstood,  or  in  her  joy  had  OTcrlooked 
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the  direotions  delivered.  Once  izifonned,  he  took  the  precantiaimy 
measures  recommended.  (See  Jndi^.  xiii.  22 — 3,)—"  Ijfpieal 
Teitimony  to  the  MeBnah,"  hy  Rev.  M,  SUl,  p.  94. 

26.  "  From  off  the  altar"  is  related  to  cucended,  and  the  same 
verb  is  understood  before  "  from  some  great  act/'  in  line  28. 

31.  *' Samson  from  his  birth  was  to  lead  the  life  of  a  Nazarite 
-*a  separated  one.  Abstinence  from  wine  and  lamrieB  wis 
strictly  enjoined."    (See  Numb.  vi.  Amos  ii.  H,  12.) 

84.    My^  we  would  now  say,  for  enphony's  aake,  mine. 

38.  "  Promise  was  that  I."  The  is  extenuatirely  omitted  before 
promise,  to  gire  a  mental  indefioiteness  to  the  assertion,  which 
thus  may  signify  the  promise  was  that  I,  or  promise  (was  made 
that  I;  while  it  almost  indicates  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
''  promise  «0(m/'  but  the  reality  has  not  entirely  rerified  it,  whidi 
the  speaker  hesitates  to  epeah  out, 

SO  and  48.  "Philistian  yoke,"  here  finely  repeated,  to  that  by 
retaining  the  same  terms,  while  the  fact  is  so  glaringly  different 
the  full  force  of  the  contrast  may  be  felt. 

40.  "  Ask  for  this  great  deliyerer  now,"  is  said  in  irony. 

41.  "  Eyeless  in  Gaza."  .  .  .  ''  yoke ; "  an  instanoe  of  elimsz 
(1)  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  (2)  at  the  mill,  (3)  with  slares,  (4)  himself  in 
bonds,  (5)  under  Philistian  yoke. 

43.  "Yet  stay,"  &c.,  "What!"  eophonesis,  or  exclamation. 
46—61.  "What  if  all.     .     .     .     Importunity  and  tears;" 
prolepsis,  or  the  anticipatory  expression  of  objections. 


HINTS  TO  STUDENTS  ABOUT  TO  PSEPABE  FOE  THE 
EASTEE  AND  MICHAELMAS  TEEM,  1874,  EXAMI- 
NATION AT  OXFOED. 

I.  Logic. 
I.  Th£  Board  of  Studies  for  the  Honour  Sohool  of  Ztlsrw 
BiMmanioree  has  determined  that  "  Questions  will  be  set  in  l^rends- 
lenburg's  'Elementa  LogicsB  Aristoteles.'  "  It  may  be  luefnlto 
intending  examiners  to  mention  that  the  article  "Qrganon*"  in  tiie 
Supplement  to  "  The  Penny  Cyolopadia»"  contains,  in  £Mt  mainly 
and  ]irofessedly  conaisti  of,  a  translation  of  the  extracts  of  whiuh 
that  book  is  oomposed.  InthesameartioleaiewofTrendelanfaiug'ii 
rsmadka  on  logic  axe  alio  to  be  found* 
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Questions  will  also  be  set  in  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  Book  I. 
and  Book  II.,  aphorisms  1 — 20.  A  very  useful  abstract  of  Bacon's 
'  Novum  Organum  "  appeared  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society ;  a  very  good  epitome  also  appears  in  Vol.  II. 
of  G.  L.  Craik's  "  Bacon,  his  Writings  and  his  Philosophy,"  in 
Knight's  Shilling  Volume.  In  Bohn's  Scientific  Library,  "  The 
Physical  and  Metaphysical  Works  of  Lord  Bacon,"  by  Joseph 
Devey,  M.A.,  there  is  published  "  Wood's  Version  of  the  Original 
Latin,"  with  annotations  selected  from  the  Play  fairs,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  some  of  the  French  and  German  editors.  Kuno 
Fischer's  "  Bacon  of  Verulam,"  translated  by  J.  Ozenford,  Chaps. 
II. — ^V.,  supplies  a  good  critique  of  this  portion  of  the  "Organum ; " 
read  also  Dr.  W.  Whewell's  "Novum  Organum  Ilenovatum." 
Spedding'g  edition  of  Bacon's  Philosophical  works  contains  the  Stan- 
dard issue  of  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  with  notes,  explanations,  &o. 

IL  Under  the  head  of  Logic,  candidates  are  recommended  to 
study  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — I.  "  The  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Sjiowledge,"— on  which  see  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Metaphysics," 
Lects.  I.  and  11.,  IX.  and  X.,  XV.;  "Logic.  Lect.,"  XXVL, 
XXXIL — XX  XV. ;  "  Discussions  in  Philosophy,"  art. "  Philosophy 
of  Perception,"  with  Appendix  B  and  notes ;  edition  of  "  Beid," 
notes  B,  C,  and  D,  D,«  Ac. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling's  "  Philosophy  of 
Perception; "  Mansel's  "  Metaphysics,"  Part  I. ;  Dr.  Alex.  Bain's 
"  Senses  and  Intellect ;  "  J.  S.  Mill's  "  Dissertations  and  Discus- 
sions," Vol.  n.,  art.  Bain's  "  Psychology ; "  J.  S.  MUl's  "  Exa- 
mination of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy ; "  Dr.  J.  M'Cosh's 
"Examination  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Puilosophy;"  J.  F.  Ferrier's  "In- 
troduction to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,"  in  Vol.  II.  of  his 
"Lectures  and  Philosophical  Eemains,"  also  his  "Institutes  of 
Metaphysics; "  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby's  "  Introduction  to  Metaphysics ; " 
Dr.  Webbe's  "  Intellectualism  of  Locke ; "  Berkeley's  "  Principles 
of  Human  Blnowledge,"  Vol.  I.  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Eraser's  edition  of 
Berkeley's  works ;  Ueberweg's  "  Logic ;  "  T.  M.  Lindsay's  Trans- 
lation.  Part  I.,  pp.  77—126;  Mansel's  "Prolegomena  Logica," 
Chap.  L,  II.,  and  VII. ;  Dr.  John  Veitch's  "  Memoir  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,"  p.  443,  &o.  Of  the  Logical  Philosophy  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Mill,  Alex.  Bain,  H.  L.  Mansel,  J.  F. 
Ferrier,  A.  0.  Eraser,  Bishop  Berkley,  Dr.  Ingleby,  abstracts 
appear  in  the  volumes  of  the  Brituh  Controversialist  for  the  years 
1861, 1864,  1868, 1872, 1867, 1871,  and  1869  respectively. 
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EBIiSO  DSBATIXa    LITEBABY    SOCIBTIES. 


Thbbb  are  three  debating  sooiettes 
in  Kelso,  Tiz.,  The  First  United 
Presbyterian  DebatingSocietj ;  the 
Kelso  Literary  and  Debating  As- 
sociation ;  and  the  Dialectic  Society. 
The  first  of  these  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  number  of  years,  and 
has  a  eood  roll  of  membership — 
the  senior  president  being  the  Ber. 
Henry  Benton.  This  society  closed 
with  an  open  night,  to  which  the 
Udies  were  admitted,  and  where  an 
agroeable  erening  was  spent.  The 
second  mention^  was  founded  in 
1867 — and  has,  as  senior  president, 
Alexander  MoUison,  Esq.,  engineer, 
Kelso.  '  A  pretty  successful  session 
was  brought  to  a  close  recently  with 
an  able  and  practical  addross  by 
the  president.  The  last  named  made 
ite  dMi  only  last  year,  and  boasts  of 


the  Marquess  of  Beaumont,  H.F.,ss 
honorary  president. 

Something  new  for  Kelso  has 
been  introduced  by  the  opening  of 
a  class  for  the  study  of  mental 
philosophy  and  logic,  in  theHiQ- 
house  Bank  Academy,  under  the 
gutdauoe  of  the  Ber.  T.  G.  Salmon. 
This  class  meets  on  three  nights,  and 
is 'open  to  any  who  maj  wish  to 
arail  themselves  of  such  an  inteiwt* 
ing  study.  The  start  is  good,  m 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  No 
pains  are  spared  to  render  the 
studies  interesting  as  well  as  in* 
structire,  and  at  the  aame  time 
understood.  Kelso  is  a  small  burgh 
of  less  than  6,000  inhabitants,  aad 
if  such  things  can  be  done  in  a  place 
of  this  sort  what  should  be  done  in 
larger  ones  ? 


^fitcrarg  ftotefi. 


Mb.  B.  Simpson,  author  of  **An 
Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Shakspere^s  Sonnets,"  intends,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  School  of  Shak- 
flpere,"  to  republish  a  series  of 
works  such  as  Shakspere  may  be  re- 
garded as  baring  had  more  or  less 
eo^nixanee  of  and  interest  in.  He 
thinks  that  Shakspere  had  become  a 
sort  of  entrepreneur  of  dramatic 
productions,  and  he  proposes  to  in- 
doda  among  his  reprints,  with  in- 
troductions, notes,  &C.,  A  Lamm 
for  London ;  or  the  Siega  of  Ant- 
werp, which  he  supposes  was  chiefly 
<wtiipoaed  by  John  ICariton,  under 


the  direction  of  Shakspereu  Among 
the  proposed  reproductions,  we  find 
"MuredoruB,"  "Fair  Em,"  ••The 
Life  and  Death  of  Oapt.  Stukeky,'* 
•«The  Prodigal  ChUd,"  Histrio- 
mastix." 

James  Orchard  HaUiwell  (oov 
PhiUipe,  as  Heir  of  Sir  Tiiomss 
Phillips,  Bart.)  is  engaged  on  a 
*<  New  Life  of  Shakspere?  It  is  to 
oontain  new  documents,  iUustrs* 
tions,  Ac.,  and  is  likely  to  fonish 
many  intenating  additions  to  oar 
means  of  knowing  tthdnpers  better. 

In  the  Birmiaffkam  Mermef 
New$  a  noticeable  aerica  of  papers  oa 
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*•  The  Dramatio  Art  of  Shalupere," 
is  in  ooone  of  pablxeation. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  hat  been  mak- 
ing researches  regurding  '*the  law 
and  the  limits  of  Sfaakspere's  cor- 
rections.** 

Ber.  A.  B.  Orosart*s  edition  of 
Andrew  Marrell's  poems  is  expected 
about  Norember. 

Speddingfs  Life  and  Letters  of 
Bacon  has  reached  the  sixth  toI- 
ume. 

A  controrersy  has  been  started 
regarding  Ghaacer's  authorship  of 
<'Xhe  Flower  and  the  Leaf." 

A  splendid  eight-Tolumed  folio 
edition  of  **  The  Works  of  William 
Shakspere,*'  is  in  cource  of  prepa- 
ration, illustrated  on  a  new  plan,  by 
the  publishing  house  of  William 
Mackenzie,  G-Usgow. 

B.  G.  Latham  has  pointed  out  some 
inatanoes  of  the  Greek  learning  of 
Shakspere—espedally  influences 
from  '*Euripide3." 

A  metrical  translation  of  Gold- 
smith's «* Deserted  Tillage*'  into 
Armenian,  has  been  published  at 
Tenioe. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  8. 
W.  Fullom,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  United  Service  Monthlp^  and 
author  of  "Tiie  Marrels  of  Science,'* 
«« The  Gwat  Highway,"  •«  The  Last 
Days  of  Jerusalem,"  "Shakspere; 
the  Player,  and  Poet,*'  &c. 

Henry  Bulwer,  Lord  Dalling,  who 
died  recently,  has  left  **The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Palmerston  *' 
pretty  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  as 
well  as  '*  An  Sssay  on  Sir  Bobert 
PeeL** 

The  first  Tolnme  of  a  Bussian 
work,  entitled  **The  Predecessors 
of  Shakspere^**  has  just  appeared  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Its  author,  M. 
Nicholas  Storojenko,  has  dcTOted 
several  years  to  the  study  of  our 
early  literature,  and  gires  in  it  "  a 
sketch  of  the  derelopment  of  the 
UngHah  drama  up  to  the  time 
when  it  reoeiTed,  under  the  hand 
of  Marlowe^  an  artistic  organiza- 


tion.'* The  second  rolume  will 
treat  of  the  works  of  the  drama- 
tists "  who  served,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
cennecting  links  between  Marlowe 
and  Shakspere."  On  this  topic 
two  facts  are  frequently  forgotten, 
first,  Marlowe  was  baptized  exactly 
two  mouths  to  a  day  before  Shak- 
spere; second,  Marlowe  left  Gam- 
bridge  as  M.A.  in  1587,  in  which 
year  "  Tamburlane,"  his  earliest 
play,  was  performed ;  and  at  this  time 
jN^ash,  Greene,  &o.,  were  "girding 
at  Shakspere  as  a  dramatist." 

Shakspere  has  rightly  won  the 
regard  of  women.  Mrs.  Cowden 
CUirke  supplied  an  excellent  Con- 
cordanoa  to  his  plays,  another  lady 
is  to  *'  crown  the  eaifice ; "  for  Mrs. 
Horace  Howard  Fumess,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wife  of  the  editor  of  **The 
New  Yariorum  Shakspere,"  has  put 
forth  a  trial  instalment  of  her 
"Concordance  to  Shakspere's  Po- 
ems." It  contains  erery  word  in 
the  '*  Yenus  and  Adonis.*' 

Prof.  Giuseppe  Pitr^,  of  Palermo, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  **  Sicilian 
Folk  Songs,"  of  which  two  volumes 
have  already  appeared,  will  publish 
this  month  a  third  rolume,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Studies  of  Popular 
Poetry." 

An  "American  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society"  has  been  formed  in 
the  States,  for  the  publication  of 
works  on  "Jewish  Life,  Hiatory, 
and  Literature." 

We  learn  from  the  Philotophieche 
MonaUhefte  that  the  Philosophische 
Yerein,  of  Berlin,  has  undertaken 
to  publish  a  Dictionary  of  Philo- 
sophical Terminology.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  some  such  work 
should  be  undertaken  for  British 
Philosophy — which  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  '*  Cydopsedia  of  the 
Metaphysical  Sciences."  The  plan 
of  such  a  work,  we  know,  was  laid 
before  metaphysicians  nearly  twenty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Alcott's  long-expected 
"Concord  Dsys"    is    to    contain 
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original  aketohes  of  Mesan.  Bmer- 
Bon,  Thoreau,  Wendell  Philipp8,and 
other  eminent  persone  connected 
with  "  Concord/' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athe- ' 
nceum  writes,  '*  Professor  Lechler,  of 
Leipzig,  is  about  to  publish  a  life 
of  our  great  reformer,  Wicliff.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for 
scTeral  years,  and  has  discoTcred  in 
the  library  of  Vienna  sereral  manu- 
scripts of  Wicliffe  which  hare  never 
been  published  ;  he  has  also  made 
a  care^  examination  of  the  Huss- 
ite manuscripts.  His  work  will 
throw  considerable  additional  light 
on  WiclifTs  intimate  connection 
with  Huss  and  the  Bohemian  re- 
^formers.  The  work  is  in  such  a 
•tate  of  adTancement  that  it  will 
probably  be  publbhed  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn." 

Miss  Fox  is  about  to  publish, 
through  Messrs.  Macmillan,  a  his- 
tory of  Holland  House.  The  book 
will  be  very  rich  in  anecdotes  about 
Charles  James  Fox,  Addison,  Bog- 
ers,  and  others.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated with  steel  engravings  and 
woodcuts  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  of  family  portraits  by  some  of 
the  masters. 

Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
work  on  Electrostatics  is  to  be  ready 
in  August.  It  will  consist  chiefly 
of  articles  on  electrostatics  and 
mathematically,  allied  subjects, 
which  have  appeared  in  various 
publications.  It  will  contain  matter 
never  before  printed,  and  will  in- 
clude nearly  all  that  the  author  has 
written  on  Electrostatics  and  Mag- 
netism. 

A  Btained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Berk- 
hampstead  parish  church  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who 
was  born  in  Berkhampstead,  and 
whose  father  and  mother  are  buried 
in  the  chancel.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  the  Resurrection,  beneath 
the  central  figure  being  the  poet, 
with  hands    clasped   on    an  open 


Bible.  On  one  side  of  the  poet  is 
the  royal  Psalmist,  and  on  the 
other  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Cow- 
per's  tame  hares  are  also  indndcd 
m  the  representation.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows : — **  William  Gov- 
per,  the  poet,  son  of  John  Cowper, 
D.D.,  rector  of  this  parish,  and  Ana, 
his  wife.  Bom  at  ^ezkhampitead, 
November  15tll),  1731;  died  April 
25th,  I800." 

The  Queen  has,  throagh  Esri 
Eussell,  permitted  the  j£etorioil 
Society  of  Qreat  Britain  htmccfoitli 
to  assume  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Boyal  EUstorical  Society.  Its  fint 
president  was  the  late  Mr.  Qrots. 
The  roll  of  members  includes  the 
Marquis  of  Lome^  Sir  John 
Bowring,  Mr.  Fronde,  Mr.  Bnskiii, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  Sir  John  Lab- 
bock,  &c. 

Signer  Emmanuele  Celesia  bss 
lately  puUished,  in  Milan,  a  work 
entitled  **The  History  of  Itaiiaa 
Pedagogy."  The  author,  whose 
"History  of  the  University  of 
Genoa"  is  well  known,  deeeribes 
the  progress  of  education  in  Italy, 
from  Pythagoras  to  Yittorino  da 
Feltre. 

In  a  series  of  oritieal  studies, 
Professor  Augusto  Alfani  has  mads 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Italian  philosophy,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  "the  last  age  of  Pbtonic 
Philosophy  in  Florence." 

Mr.  Graves,  Pali  MaU,  has  pur- 
chased a  very  interesting  rehc  o( 
Milton, — a  portrait  of  ibe  poet» 
taken  at  Cambridge  by  Cooper,  and 
said  to  be  the  omy  authentic  tike- 
ness  of  him  at  that  period  of  his 
life. 

The  Bev.  George  W.  Cox,  MX, 
and  Mr.  Bustaoe  H.  Jones,  authonof 
<<  Popular  Bomanoes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  have  a  new  volume  iA  the 
press,  entitled  «T^les  of  the 
Teutonic  Lands." 

Mr.  Manning's  "Lives  of  the 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons" 
is  to  te  issued  in  a  new  edition. 
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WHY  THEY  SHOULD  BE  HELD— HOW  THEY  SHOULD 

BE  PREPAKED  FOR— AND  THE  MEANS  OF 

BENEFITING  BY  THEM. 

No  department  of  Christian  duty  requires  a  nobler  spirit  or  a 
healthier  sense  of  the  necessity  for  adapting  means  to  ends  than  that 
in  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour  now  prevalent, 
the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord*s  command,  "Feed  My  lambs,"  is 
provided  for.  The  Sunday  school  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church. 
Conversion  may  gather  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  cities,  or  from 
the  hedges  and  byways  of  country  villages,  the  wandering  sheep 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  persuasive  voice  of  the  earnest  and 
prayerful  pastor  may  compel  some  to  come  in  ;  but  the  lambs  of  the 
tlock  ought  to  be  diligently  cared  for,  and  the  younglings  of  even  the 
strayed  and  lost  should  be  the  objects  of  peculiar  and  judicious 
care.  In  the  young  there  is  assurance  of  success ;  in  regard  to  the 
upgrown,  although  we  should  never  abandon  hope  of  them,  we 
know  that  there  are  difficulties  and  complications  and  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  turning  them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
service  of  sin  and  Satan  to  the  loving  obedience  due  to  God  the 
most  high.  An  inspired  wise  man  has  given  the  maxim  on 
which  the  Sunday  school  teacher  acts,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go  :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it"  (Prov.  xxii.  6).  "Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  ami 
admonition  of  the  Lord"  (Ephes.  vi.  4).  So  that  of  each  one 
it  may  be  said,  "  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scripture 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Of  old  a  teacher  of  wisdom  declared,  "  That  the  soul  be  without, 
knowledge,  it  is  not  good  **  (Prov.  xix.  2) ;  while  a  divinely 
instructed  voice  has  given  command  in  regard  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  "  These  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thine  heart:  and  thoushalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkeat  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  licst  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up"  (Deut.  vi.  6,   7;  xi.  19). 
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This  is  the  charter  of  popular  education ;  a  charter  renewed  hy 
Him  who  commanded  His  followers,  "  Go  ye,  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  commanded  you  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  Alford's 
Version).  We  know  that  *'  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reptoof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  Grod  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17); 
and  therefore  we  are  bound  in  a  Christian  capacity  to  spread  this 
knowledge  which  quickens,  refines,  and  sanctifies  the  spirit.  Eveiy 
professing  Christian  ought  to  be  a  professed  teacher  if  Be  would 
be  a  true  disciple,  teaching  by  his  life  and  conversation,  by  his 
example  as  well — nay,  more  even  than  by  his  precept,  and  by  the 
aid  he  extends  towards  all  that  leads  to  the  disciplining  of  thesonls 
of  men  to  the  love  and  service  of  Jesus. 

To  some  there  has  been  communicated  the  power  of  teaching ;  to 
many  there  has  been  given  the  opportunity ;  to  all  there  has  been 
commanded  the  duty  of  teaching — ^personally  or  otherwise.  The 
Sunday  school  teacher  has  a  divine  commission—a  heavenly  duty,  as 
surely  licensed  by  the  Master  of  assemblies  as  that  of  any  other 
ministrant  in  the  household  of  the  Lord.  Those  who  have  charge 
of  the  nursery  bring  the  children  to  Jesus  by  His  express  wish; 
nay,  it  is  only  as  children  that  the  Sovereign  of  saints  will  accept 
any  who  come  unto  Him.  Children  of  God  is  the  dearest  tind 
holiest  appellation  of  the  most  heavenly-minded  Christians.  The 
importance  of  the  Sunday  school  as  one  of  the  agencies  for  the 
Christianizing  of  the  homes  of  the  people,  for  the  enlightening  of 
the  young  heart  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  as  a  means  of 
making  the  children  wise  unto  salvation,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As 
little  can  the  value  of  the  services  performed  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
Church  by  the  Sunday  school  teacher  be  doubted.  Moral  influence, 
kindly  feding,  earnest  effort,  friendly  counsel,  well-meant  exposi- 
tions of  the  word  of  life,  living  interest  in  Christian  work,  all 
exercised  in  prayerful  good-will  and  with  voluntary  zeal,  are  gifts 
for  which  we  can  scarcely  be  too  grateful.  We  may  disparage  the 
{^parent  results,  but  we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  discourage  the 
exercise  and  manifestation  of  such  love  of  souls  and  earnestness  in 
the  service  of  God.  There  may  have  been,  nay,  there  must  have 
been  a  large  admixture  of  human  infirmity  with  the  spiritual  effort 
of  the  Sunday  school  system  of  bygone  days*.  All  work  requires 
to  be  done  under  drawback  of  the  weakness  incident  to  humanity. 
True  wisdom  does  not  ask  the  restraint  of  such  effort  as  is  made  by 
earnest  and  zealous  Christian-minded  people ;  it  only  suggests  that 
culture  should  heighten    ability,   knowledge  should   accompany 
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zeal,  and  reason  regulate  effort.     It  suggests  improyement,  not 
removal. 

A  great  and  important  movement  in  the  direction  of  adding  to 
the  efficacy  and  value  of  the  Sunday  school  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  institution  of  examinations  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  It  is 
proposed  that  by  means  of  examinations  the  ability  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  should  be  both  tested  and  attested  in  regard  to 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
principles  and  art  of  teaching.  We  cordially  approve  of  this  move» 
ment,  as  one  alike  valuable  for  the  Church,  the  nation,  the  teacher, 
and  the  scholar,  the  progress  of  culture,  and  the  diffusion  of  an 
enlightened,  well-grounded  faith  in  Christ.  "  The  God  of  all 
wisdom  "  may  surely  be  best  served  by  those  who  know  most  of 
His  word,  His  works,  and  His  will.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  and  is 
surely  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  Scriptures,  while 
their  main  aim  and  object  is  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation  to  fallen  man,  imply  and  require  for  their  full 
comprehension  an  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
nature  and  the  philosophy  which  treats  of  human  nature.  No 
one  of  these  by  itself  forms  a  complete  sphere  of  truth  of  itself; 
when  all  three  are  properly  united  together  we  shall  then  have  a 
course  of  knowledge  in  which  God,  man,  and  nature  are  no  longer 
enigmas  and  difficulties,  but  in  which  there  shall  meet  and  be 
reconciled  all  the  differences  and  difficulties  of  speculative  thought. 

The  Bible  supplies  details  in  ethnography,  or  the  migration  and 
location  of  nations ;  in  ethnology,  or  the  changes  and  relations  of 
races ;  in  geology,  or  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  an  abode  for 
man ;  in  astronomy,  as  a  guide  to  man's  operations  on  the  earth, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  God  in 
creation ;  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat ;  in  the  chemistry  of 
vegetable  life ;  in  the  progress  of  agriculture ;  in  the  early  history 
of  man ;  in  the  geographical  relations  of  primitive  families ;  in 
regard  to  the  causes  which  influence  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
nations  ;  in  connection  with  war  and  peace,  pursuits  and  commerce, 
governments  and  laws,  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  got,  and  which 
being  got  therein  suggest  or  help  to  explain  the  several  secular 
sciences.  In  fact,  the  Bible  is  to  books  wbat  Palestine  is  to  the 
nations — the  wonder  and  the  exception, — related  to  all  otiiers,  yet 
having  specific  peculiarities  which  give  it  a  character  unlike  any 
other.  It  is  central  to  all  knowledge — it  illustrates  and  is 
illustrated  by  all.  Hence  the  Bible  student  need  never  fear  to 
know  too  much,  and  may  wisely  enough  make  all  the  rivers  of 
human  knowledge  contributory  to  this  great  sea  and  reservoir  of 
truth  which  is  stored  therein. 
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We  may  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  two  departments  of  haman 
knowledge.  Bible  history  is  the  very  fountain  of  knowledge 
regarding  early  man.  The  very  idea  of  primeval  man  is  taken 
from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  golden  page  from  which  maiiv 
derive  their  knowledge,  and  who  yet  deny  th.e  source  of  their  know- 
ledge  and  deny  its  authenticity.  Is  it  not  from  the  gospel  that 
our  scientific  men  gain  their  idea  of  the  entire  totalitv  of  creation 
being  possessed  of  a  oneness — an  admirable  structure,  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  purposely  shaped,  arranged,  and  co-adapted  to  fulfil 
given  functions,  all  of  which  affect  and  act  upon,  not  only  the 
combined  and  common,  but  also  on  the  individual  life  of  man  ?  In 
the  Bible  we  recognise  the  migrations  of  races,  the  moving  causes 
of  those  outgoings  of  population  by  which  the  earth  is  peopled,  and 
the  historic  influences  of  our  age  and  place  are  carried  over  or  down 
to  others.  The  historical  origins  of  the  race  are  therein  given,  and 
the  starting  chapters  of  history  require  to  be  read,  if  not  from, 
yet  by  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  histor?  of 
that  people  which  held  the  central  shore  of  the  Old  World  links 
it-self  with  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  rays  forth  the  light  of 
historic  truth  upon  the  lands  ot  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the 
margins  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  the  mighty  empires  which 
stretch  their  power  and  pride.  These  lauds  of  the  Gentiles  have 
all  more  or  less  an  interesting  connection  with  the  land  of  promise. 
This  coast- strip  of  land  has  been  brought  into  historic  relationship 
with  almost  every  country  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  having  the 
rare  distinction  of  territorial  insignificance  and  historical  significance. 
All  that  we  learn  of  history  is  co-illustrative  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  shows  more  plainly  the  providence- worked  part  which  the 
chosen  people  have  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  world  ;  while  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  act  as  *'  a  light  to  lighten  "  even  the  histon 
of  "  the  Gentiles."  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Arabia,  Greece, 
Home,  Carthage,'* — where  are  they  to  be  found  accounted  for  as 
historic  factors  in  civilization  unless  we  accept  and  use  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  geography  of  the  Bible  is  the  geography  of  the  human  race. 
It  shows  us  the  cradle  of  Man,  indicates  the  migrations  of  peoples, 
and  supplies  notices  of  those  early  points  of  departure  whence 
secular  history  takes  up  the  perplexed  narrative  of  the  origin  of 
nations.  It  puts  into  the  historian's  hand  the  clue  to  ethnographic 
nationality,  and  it  presents  to  the  geographer  the  earliest  elements 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  it  was  traversed  "  when  came  the 
world's  grey  fathers  forth  to  seek  new  dwellings  and  pursue  fresh 
aims."  Mark,  too,  here  as  everywhere,  the  wisdom  of  God.  He 
0!dy   fully  reveals  what  we  cannot  possibly  learn  for  ourselves. 
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What  we  may  and  should  study  by  the  aid  of  that  intelli<?ent  curi- 
osity which  he  has  made  the  mainsprinor  of  our  minds.  He  grants 
us  but  snch  a  glimpse  of  as  shall  or  should  bestir  our  spirits  to 
inquiry,  set  us  at  the  right  point  for  proceeding  with  our  investiga- 
tions, and  having  done  so,  leaves  to  human  effort  what  is  human 
duty  and  delight. 

The  geography  of  the  Bible  is  concrete,  not  abstract.  Abstract 
geography  is  emptied  of  human  interest  as  far  as  possible,  and 
made  merely  an  inti'Uectual  mass  of  information  or  maze  of  mathe- 
matic  teaching.  But  the  geography  of  the  Bible  is  missionary 
and  ethnographic ;  exhibits  the  motives  and  purposes,  the  circum- 
stances aud  conditions  of  emigration  and  change  of  place,  and 
shows  the  divine  designs  overruling  events  even  in  the  wars  of 
tribes,  the  movements  of  races,  and  the  journeys  of  individuals. 
The  geography  of  the  Bible  connects  itself,  therefore,  with  high 
principles  as  well  as  singular  details ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  grand 
characteristics  of  the  gospel,  that  it  does  not  confine  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  these  things  which  go  on  during  the  piogress  of  the  sun, 
but  lifts  them  up  to  principles,  ideas,  and  convictions  which  tran- 
scend the  earth  and  lead  thought  to  the  sky. 

"  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  all  mankind, — so,  in  its  several  degree, 
is  every  book  that,  although  on  uainspircd  ground,  rightly  claims 
kindred  with  the  Bible,  Prince  or  peasant — ^recluse  or  man  of 
business — if  a  man,  he  finds  something  which  concerns,  something 
which  moves,  which  reaches  him  in  the  volume  of  Revelation.  On 
this  ground,  as  in  the  temple  of  God,  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together  before  "the  Maker  of  them  all."  The  studies  which  a  full 
understanding  of  it  requires  "  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the  intel- 
lect, to  enlarge  the  reasoning  powers,  to  awaken  the  conscience,  to 
inform,  quicken,  and  animate  the  whole  soul  of  the  reader  in  the  way 
of  salvation."  The  value  of  such  a  book  to  man  transcen4^  all 
human  calculation.  In  its  infinite  reaches  it  contains  wisdom  which 
sages  and  philosophers  cannot  exhaust,  though  the  meanest  may 
comprehend  the  finest  teachings  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
lK)ok  affords  full  scope  for  varied  study,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
industry  of  investigation.  How  eagerly  ought  we  to  desire  to  see 
the  deep  things  it  contains  for  ourselves  !  and  how  earnestly  ought 
we  to  prav,  "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  of  Thy  law"! 

It  has  long  been  the  delight  of  earnest  spirits,  glowing  with  the 
love  of  our  Saviour  and  our  Father,  to  seek  to  impress  the  truths  of 
the  Scriptures  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  young.  During 
many  generations  there  has  been  a  desire  in  the  churches  to  bring 
under  conviction  the  young  of  the  fold.     In  this  Christian  desire 
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Sunday  schools  had  their  orifi^in ;  and  when  the  way  of  usefulness 
thus  opened  up  to  earnest  men  and  women  was  seen  to  be  productive 
of  good  effects  under  ^ace,  the  Sunday  school  became  an  institutiou, 
and  has  continued  since  to  yield  a  sphere  of  Christian  effort,  simple, 
unobtrusive,  but  effective.  Of  late  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  vital  efficacy  of  ^hese  institutions,  and  as  we  have  stated, 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  promising  of  those  means  by  which 
Sunday  school  improvement  is  to  be  wrought  out  is  a  scheme  for 
the  examination  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Why,  after  ninety  years  of  voluntary  effort  and  personal  philan- 
thropic zeal  display  edunwearyingly  in  the  good  work  of  the  Sunday 
school,  has  it  come  about  that  examinations  for  Sunday  school 
teachers  should  be  reckoned  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the 
age?  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  of  the  past  that  the 
answer  to  be  given  is  such  as  it  is.  The  Sunday  school  is  a 
monument  of  Christian  enthusiasm  utilized  and  blessedly  incor- 
porated into  Church  life.  The  soul-stir  in  which  it  had  its  early 
beginning  required  testing,  and  it  has  stood  all  tests, — the  tests  of 
time,  weariness,  ridicule,  fashion,  formalism,  busybodyism,  prose- 
lytism,  custom,  neglect,  reviling,  doubt,  despair  and  hope  that  keeps 
alive  despair,  patronage,  and  independence.  Among  all  the  ups 
and  downs,  changes  and  eventfulness  these  commonplace  words 
imply,  the  Sunday  school  has  gone  on,  doing  its  heaven-work  in 
heaven-trust,  and  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  made  even  ''  earthlier 
happy  "  by  the  effort — now  smiled  on  in  love,  again  smiled  at  in 
pity,  and  yet  again  smiled  at  in  scorn,  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 

"  But  still  toiled  on — hoped  on — for  it  was  sweet, 
If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  worthy  "  hearts. 

As  times  changed  teachers  changed  with  them,  so  far  as  they 
could,  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances  and  making  themselves 
servants  unto  all,  that  they  might  gain  the  more.  Out  of  these 
labours  fruits  have  at  last  been  given  as  results.  The  churches 
have  become  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.  They  have  now  learned  to  look  on  that  as  a  sacred  duty 
— a  portion  of  the  "disciplining"  allotted  to  them  by  the  great 
Master  of  assemblies,  and  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  churches 
is  exercised  regarding  this  point,  seeking  the  path  of  duty  and  the 
means  of  best  accomplishing  it.  The  Sunday  school,  like  all  things 
else,  is  found  to  require  reform,  and  the  Sunday  school  teacher, 
like  all  human  agencies,  requires  quickening.  Hitherto  the  Sunday 
school  has  been  regarded  by  some  parties  as  a  concentration  of 
moral  influence  likely  to  be  beneficiid  exemplarily  upon  children ; 
some  have  thought  it  a  .safety-valve  for  those  who  lived  under  the 
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power  of  religious  enthusiasm ;  others  thought  of  it  as  a  harvesting 
of  voluntary  efforts ;  while  others  still  gave  it  consideration  only  as 
a  sort  of  cheap  reformatory  system  for  keeping  children  off  the 
streets,  and  from  the  exercise,  for  a  little  while,  of  their  bad  habits ; 
and  not  a  few  leame^  by  its  results  to  know  it  as  the  nursery  of 
the  Church.     During  all  this  time,  however,  and  amidst  all  this 
variety  of  opinion,  earnest  men  were  watching  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  throughout   the  nation,  and  were  '*  reasoning 
together  "  as  to  how  the  work  of  God  could  be  more  effectively  pro- 
moted by  "teaching  one  another."     Sunday  school  unions  were 
established  and  spread,  grew  powerful,  and  not  only  aggressive  but 
suggestive.     They  found  the  Sunday  school  tolerated ;  they  resolved 
on  having  it  not  only  respected  but  incorporated  among  the  Christian 
agencies  of  the  Church.     To  do  this  they  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  show  that  the  Church  had  a  duty  to  the  Sunday  school,  that  the 
Sunday  school  should  have  a  recognised  place  in  the  congregations 
of  those  who  professed  to  worship  Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not."     The  first  step 
towards  doing  this  effectively  was  to  demonstrate  the  use  and 
benefit  <of  Sunday  schools ;  the  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Smiday  school  teacher ;  but  above  all  to  prove  that  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  was  prepared  to  shrink  from  no  responsibility  which 
lay  before  him  in  the  way  of  duty.     Eecent  political  movements 
have  quickened  the  necessity  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  place 
of  the  Sunday  school  among  us,  and  the  true  solution  of  the  proper 
religious  training  of  the  young  now  appesrs  to  rest  upon  this 
inquiry, — Are  Sunday  school  teachers  not  only  willing  but  able  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  training  the  children  of  the  Church  and  the  nation 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  in  the  way  of  salvation  ? 

To  satisfy  the  Church  upon  this  head  has  now  become  the  duty, 
as  it  will  be  the  delight  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  whose  heart 
is  satisfied  as  to  his  call  to  this  sanctified  work.  He  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  evidence  to  the  Church  of  his  zeal,  his  trustworthiness, 
and  his  fitness  for  the  honourable  labours  of  the  tending  of  the 
young  shoots  in. the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Hence  it  is  that 
examinations  have  now  come  to  be  especially  requisite  for  Sunday 
school  teachers.  In  this  age  of  dejnanding  *'  the  reason  why  "  on 
erery  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  assign  a  few  valid  considera* 
tions  which  appear  to  us  conclusive  as  to  their  necessity  and  value. 
Examinations  are  required  for  Sunday  school  teachers—^ 
I.  To  secure  their  personal  fitness.  A  sense  of  fitness  for  the 
proper  performance  of  any  duty  is  a  great  aid  to  the  person  who  is 
called  iipon  to  perform  it,  and  is  a  great  gratification  to  those  who 
entrust  the  performance  of  duty  to  any  one.     To  be  possessed  of 
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tested  fitness  is  an  unanswerable  qualification,  at  which  doubters 
may  not  jest,  and  furnishes  besides  a  good  ground  why  we  should 
let  no  man  despise  our  purpose  and  efforts.  By  an  examination  we 
can  .secure  for  ourselves  the  consciousness  of  having '  made  those 
attainments  which  are  required  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  undertake,  and  we  are  able  to  supply  others  with 
confidence  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  work  and  labour  of  love. 

II.  To  secure  usefulness.  The  usefulness  of  Sunday  school 
teaching  has  been  doubted — doubted  not  by  the  enemies  of  Sunday 
schools  alone,  but  by  the  most  enthusiastic  and  devoted  teachers. 
They  have  looked  upon  the  great  field  of  the  world  lying  before 
them,  not  white  already  unto  the  harvest,  but  demanding  sowing 
the  good  seed,  planting  the  tender  shoots,  watering  the  growing 
vines ;  and  they  have  almost  sickened  to  see  the  thinness  of  the 
ears  and  the  scantiness  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness  whidi  all 
their  efforts  seem  to  have  produced.  They  know,  of  course,  that 
Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  who  giv^h  the 
increase ;  and  they  forget  sometimes,  too,  that  this  is  not  the 
harvest-garner  of  the  Lord ;  and  so  they  despair  and  doubt,  some- 
times fold  their  hands  in  hopelessne83,  and  slacken  in  their  efforts. 
On  reflection,  however,  they  are  reanimated  by  the  thought  that  they 
are  only  charged  with  "  the  use  of  means,"  and  are  not  chargeable 
regarding  the  residts.  The  right  use  of  means,  then,  is  the  teacher's 
responsibility,  and  the  right  use  of  means  secures  usefulness.  The 
means  of  teachers  are  information,  scripturality  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  heart  to  be  softened,  the 
affections  to  be  regulated,  the  mind  to  be  stirred.  On  our  posses- 
sion of  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  these  we  may  be  examined,  and 
we  may  thus  assure  ourselves,  and  to  a  certain  degree  insure  to 
others  the  possible  (nay,  probable)  usefulness  of  our  efforts. 

III.  To  give  security  to  the  churches. 

The  Church  is  "  an  household  of  faith ;"  the  children  of  the 
household  require  care ;  those  to  whom  Christ  has  said,  *'  Peed  My 
lambs,"  are  under  obligation  to  Christ  to  see  that  the  onder- 
shepherds  are  capable,  skilful,  willing,  and  tender.  In  the  presence 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  now  laid  more  especlidly  than 
ever  upon  the  churches  in  regard  to  the  godly  upbringing  of  the 
young,  it  could  not  but  be  well  that  those  who  take  upon  them* 
selves  the  office  of  ministering  to  the  lambs  of  the  flock  should  be  able 
to  afford  testimony  of  fitness  for  the  work,  and  of  worthiness  of  the 
situation  of  trust  sought,  and  ability  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

IV.  To  do  justice  to  the  work. 

The  work  is  difficult,  is  growing  more  difficult,  and  will  become 
more  so.     Education  will  quicken  the  faculties,  early  companion- 
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silip  in  school,  factories  and  fields  will  ripen  the  social  procliyitics 
to  sin,  the  increasing:  secularism  of  society  will  increase  tempta- 
tions, the  entire  voluntariness  with  which  religious  instruction 
will  be  received  must,  all  put  altogether,  make  it  requisite  that  we 
should  possess  high  attainments  and  exercise  attractive  powers;  that 
we  should  be  stimulated,  not  only  bv  moral  zeal,  but  bv  a  sense  of 
what  almost  might  be  called  professional  responsibility,  while,  as 
our  main  resource  must  be  "  moral  force"  alone,  it  seems  clear  that 
to  do  justice  to  our  work,  to  do  justice  even  to  ourselves,  we  should 
take  sureties  for  ourselves  that  we  have  exercised  the  spirit  of 
preparation. 

v.  To  make  manifest  our  zeal  in  our  labours. 

By  undergoing  examination  we  determine  ourselves  to  prepara- 
tion, we  pledge  ourselves  to  study,  we  give  evidence  of  our  devotion 
to  the  work,  we  prove  our  enthusiasm  neither  to  be  like  the 
morning  cloud  nor  the  early  dew,  we  show  that  resolve  has  been  at 
work  in  us,  and  we  present  our  testimony  before  men  and  the 
Church  that  our  zeal  is  not  a  Jonah's  gourd,  is  not  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass. 

VI.  To  show  our  love  for  Christ  the  Master. 

He  who  would  serve  a  master  well  must  display  somewhat  of  his 
spirit.  Our  Lord  manifested  his  love  by  many  infallible  proofs. 
We  ought  likewise  to  offer  attestation  of  our  love  for  Him,  of 
devotion  to  His  service,  and  of  readiness  to  be  in  labours  abundant. 
By  their  works  shall  Christ's  disciples  be  known ;  let  us  therefore 
glorify  him  by  our  works — works  seen  and  known,  in  which  there 
is  virtue  and  for  which  there  is  praise. 

VII.  To  show  sympathy  with  those  whom  we  seek  to  teach. 
When  we  teach,  having  given  evidence  that  we  have  learned,  that 

we  have  been  toilers  for  Christ  and  not  only  for  but  with  them, 
we  should  teach  more  effectively,  more  sympathetically,  and  wc 
should  gain  more  sympathy  too.  We  know  that  under  examination 
the  examiner  and  the  examinee  appear  under  different  conditions, 
and  we  learn  from  this  that  the  teacher  and  the  taught  require  to 
have  sympathies  evoked  other  than  those  which  are  merely  brought 
out  in  question  and  answer.  As  we  feel  that  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus  for  our  infirmities  is  assured  to  us,  "  for  He  hath  felt  the 
same,"  so  will  our  pupils  do  if  we  carry  the  sympathy  of  our 
own  study  true,  and  examination  anxieties  into  our  Sunday 
lessons. 

VIII.  To  shew  our  love  for  the  Church. 

To  offer  service  of  any  kind  willingly  is  a  good  proof  of  love ; 
hut  to  seek  attestation  of  fitness  to  render  that  service  befon; 
presenting  our  offer,  is  a  far  greater  proof  of  love — it  is  confidence- 
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inspiring,  and  where  tlie  heart's  confidence  is  the  love  is  almys 
sincerest. 

IX.  To  show  our  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  soul. 

That  which  involves  effort  and  self-sacrifice  in  ourselves  is 
evidence  of  our  earnestness  when  we  undertake  it  and  do  it.  B,\ 
giving  our  days  and  nights  to  such  studies  as  are  required  to  gain 
testimony  to  our  devotion  and  fitness  for  our  work,  we  give  proof 
of  our  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  need  of  Christian  instruction  to  the 
human  soul,  and  our  own  conduct  becomes  evidence  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  we  think  the  things  that  belong  to  man*s  eternal 
peace  should  be  attended  to. 

X.  To  show  thankfulness  for  mercy  received  by  ourselves. 

To  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  Divine 
things,  to  have  been  called  to  exchange  vague  faith  for  sort 
conviction,  to  have  had  faith  realized  within  ourselves,  is  surely  a 
cause  of  thankfulness,  an  unspeakable  mercy.  If  we  have  been 
so  privileged  as  to  have  passed  through  that  mysterious  crisis  of 
the  soul  which  opens  up  to  view  the  absolute  encompassment  of  all 
life  present  with  the  life  Divine ;  and  have  been  called  to  examine 
ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the  faith,  ought  we  not  to  make  some 
definite  sign  of  our  gratitude  for  such  a  passing  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  such  a  translation  into  the  kingdom  of  the  inheritance. 
Such  a  mode  of  showing  our  thankfulness  is  offered  us  by  the 
opportunity  of  having  our  knowledge  of  Christ's  work  and 
God's  word  tested. 

There  is  a  noble  army  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Churches.  The 
Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  world  are  working  a  great  work. 
They  are  making  a  striking  testimony  in  favour  of  holiness  and 
righteousness,  of  love  for  Jesus  and  willinghood  to  serve  God. 
Circumstances  have  arisen  that  demand  that  ihev  should  be  possessed 
of  the  weapons  of  a  good  warfare,  being  armed  with  the  whole  armoor 
of  God,  especially  "  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 
They  are  called  to  discipline  and  drill,  and  united  and  several 
exertion  ;  to  give  evidence  of  zeal,  ability,  culture,  fitness,  and  they 
shall  not  be  found  wanting.  They  have  displayed  patience,  cou* 
rage,  endurance  and  constancy,  and  they  will  not  now  hesitate  to 
^ve  proof  that  they  have  made  endeavours  to  become  workmen 
that  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  desire  to  be  engaged  in  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.  If  we  are  asked,  Why  is  it  that  noir, 
and  not  heretofore,  examinations  for  Sabbath  school  teachers  sbonM 
be  held?  May  we  not  answer  that | now  much  more  than  ber^ 
tofore  is  the  greatness  of  the  worth  of  the  teacher's  duty  felt  to 
be,  not  by  himself  only,  but  by  the  Church  and  the  nation?  iJid 
is   not  the   desire  to  equal    our  ability  as  far  as  possible  with 
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our  duty  and  responsibility  a  proper  development    of  Christian 
endeavour  ? 

If  it  is  admitted  that  Examinations  for  Sunday  School  Teachers 
have  become  requirements  of  the  School,  the  Church,  and  the  age, 
it  is  an  important  inquiry.  How  should  they  be  prepared  for  ? 
Such  a  question  we  can  only  answer  in  general  terms,  at  present. 
We  hope  by  more  specific  observations  hereafter  to  add  special  aid 
in  this  matter,  but  obviously  now  we  must  condense  and  be  brief. 
Pix  upon  the  matter  to  be  studied,  and  think  of  it  Gainfully  and 
prayerfully.      Peruse  the  best  books  attainable  by  you  on  it  and 
sedulously  mark  the  best  thoughts  upon  it  met  with  in  the  course 
of  reading  or  reflecting.     Keep  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the 
Scriptures   always  foremost  in   your  mind.      Employ   books  of 
reference  and  concordances  to  help  you  to  get  at  every  allusion  and 
item  connected  with  the  topic  which  the  Bible  contains,  brought 
into  your  memory.     I.  Make  notes  brief,  concise,  select,  and  to  the 
point,  of  (1)  the  best  thoughts  of  your  own  or  of  others  upon  the 
matter ;  (2)  the  best  references  you  have  been  able  to  get  to  the 
main  points  to  be  studied ;  (3)  the  best  method  of  exposition-plan 
for  remembering  or  of  explaining  which  you  have  seen.     II.  Draw 
out  the  clearest  outline  you  are  able  of  the  whole  matter  of  study, 
try  to  master  that  so  that  you  can  fill  up  the  outline  at  once ; 
(1)  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  whole;  (2)  showing  the  relation 
of  any  one  part  to  the  whole ;  (3)  expanding  to  the  fullest  extent 
you  can  each  separate  portion.     III.  Select  the  (1)  simplest  form 
of  language  in  which  you  can  express  it ;  (2)  the  simplest  form  in 
which  you  can  explain  it ;  (3)  the  simplest  lesson  which  may  be 
derived  from  it.     IV.  Always  have  a  method  of  study  and  pursue 
it  methodically.     Plan  and  purpose  are  indispensable  to  proper 
preparation.      Perhaps  the  following  explanation   of  a  plan  of 
methodic  study  may  not  be  uninteresting  as  a  transcript  of  expe- 
rience, first  employed  by  ourselves  and  then  taught  to  others. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  my  own  Sunday  school 
scholars  to  have,  to  use,  and  constantly  to  carry  about  with  them, 
consciously,  what  I  am  accustomed  to  call  "  A  simple  Hand-book 
or  Directory  for  Bible  study."  I  direct  them  to  assign  to  the 
several  digits  on  the  right  hand,  one  or  other  of  the  following  sug- 
gestive terms,  call  them,  if  you  like,  Denotives : — 

Bight  hand,  1,  Dates;  2,  Doings;  3,  Designs;  4,  Desires;  5, 
Duties. 

In  reading  a  passage  of  Scripture  for  study,  if  we  digitate  as 
advised,  we  shall  find  ourselves  directed  to  investigate  (1)  the 
chronology  or  time  of  each  event.  (2)  The  act  or  circumstance 
constitating  the  event.     (3)  The  purpose  (of  God  or  man)  in  which 
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tlie  event  originated,  which  it  promoted,  or  which  it  accomplished. 
(4)  Tbe  emotional  longing  (good  or  bad)  out  of  which  il  arose, 
which  it  excited,  or  which  it  teaches  us  either  to  guard  against,  or 
to  give  ourselves  up  to.  (5)  The  piety  (in  act  or  thought)  which  it 
employs,  inculcates,  or  suggests. 

Having  gained  a  fair  and  full  knowledge  of  these  matters,  wr 
have  done  so  far  right,  but  we  have  something  Itft  yet  to  do.  Certain 
other  Points  require  attention.  They  might  be  called  Peculiarities. 
Thcv  are  as  follows : — 

Left  hand, — I,  Persons;  2,  Places;  3,  Precepts;  4,  Prayers;  5. 
Praise. 

In  studying  Scripture  we  ought  to  bestow  peculiar  care  in  reference 
to  the  individuals  of  whom  we  read,  their  biography,  their  character, 
and  the  manner  in  which  character  and  destinv  are  united.  Bible 
biography  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Next  to  this,  as  a  matter 
of  study,  comes  the  geography  of  the  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  the 
places  mentioned.  But  these  two,  or  twin  facts,  are  of  importance 
chiefly  because  they  lead  us  to  consider  other  matters  of  moment ; 
and  as  all  Scripture  is  given  for  instruction,  it  becomes  us  to  en- 
deavour to  understand  the  jvrtfcep^  or  lessons  which  its  several  pass- 
ages either  enjoin,  illustrate  ,or  suggest.  Our  spirit  of  worship  should 
next  be  directed  to  reflection  as  to  what  matter  of  prayer  for  guid- 
ance, strength  or  safety  to  ourselves  or  others ;  and  for  ascriptions 
of  glory  to  the  Lord  who  over-rules  all  things,  who  gave  the  Bible 
for  our  learning,  that  we  should  magnify  and  praise  His  glorious 
name,  who  is  the  "Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God»the 
Everlasting  Pather,  the  Prince  of  Peace  *'  (Isaiah  ix.  6). 

A  little  familiarity  with  the  use  of  this  simple  system  of 
mnemonics  for  Bible  study,  will  soon  convince  those  who  practise  it 
of  the  essential  suggestiveness  of  the  method.  It  formalizes  and 
formulizes  the  main  elements  of  investigation;  and  without 
arrogating  too  much  to  a  memoria  Uchnica  so  easy  of  application, 
we  may  say  that  if  any  portion  of  Scripture  which  we  have  to  study 
is  carefully  and  prayerfully  considered  in  regard  to  the  ten  tenns  of 
this  manual  or  handbook  of  Scriptural  preparation,  there  will  in 
general  be  few  points  of  importance  passed  over  altogether  un- 
noticed :  while  if  the  habit  is  got  into  of  systematically  seeking  to 
comprehend  as  far  as  possible  regarding  each  part  of  God's  word, 
all  that  may  be  brought  under  notice  in  these  cat^^ries,  we  sbsll 
gain  to  ourselves  a  large  scope  for  investigative  thought  and 
critical  research.  If  we  get  all  that  they  suggest  "  at  our  fioger 
ends  "  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  be  pretty  thorougUjr 
furnished  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  text  and  the  mastery  of  its 
meaning.     Take,  for  example,  the  Book  of  Buth,  and  detennio^ 
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regardin*;  it  the  date  of  the  doings  it  narrates  ;  the  dtuyns  of  the 
parties  who  take  share  in  its  transactions  as  well  as  of  the  divine 
tnspirer  and  the  human  writer  in  composing  it ;  the  detires,  evil  or 
^'ood,  which  actuated  the  individuals  in  that  sweet  idyl,  or  which 
iheir  example  should  excite  in  us,  or  incite  us  to  entertain  and 
observe.  Duties  which  each  performs  or  neglects,  and  those  which  it 
would  incline  us  to  attend  to  and  practise,  and  a  considerable 
jimount  of  thought  must  be  evoked,  and  a  good  deal  of  investiga- 
tion suggested.  Let  us  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  persons  con- 
i-erned  in  the  narrative,  the  places  or  scenes  in  which  the  events 
occurred,  the  precepts  which  the  narrative  contains  or  suggests,  that 
is,  is  fittest  to  convey  to  us  (or  to  those  whom  we  seek  to  teach), 
the  prayers  a  consideration  of  the  brief  but  moving  story  should 
lead  us  to  breath  forth  to  the  overniling  Lord  of  life  as  well  as  the 
praises  which  our  souls  are  stirred  to  offer  up  to  Him  the  whole 
disposing  of  the  lot  of  our  life  belongs, — "  For  of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen  "  (Bom.  xi.  36), — And  we  shall  have  a  multam  in  parco 
oommentary  on  the  Book  of  Euth  which  will  not  only  do  good  to  our 
own  spirits  but  will  enable  us  to  edify  one  another.  Or  take  the 
life  of  Samuel.  If  we  note  the  persons  with  whom  he  came  iu 
contact,  the  pUu^es  to  which  he  went  or  in  which  he  sojourned,  the 
precepts  he  received  and  taught,  acted  upon,  or  neglected,  iheprayers 
lie  uttered  or  was  made  the  object  of;  the.  praises  he  gave,  received, 
or  might  be  regarded  as  deserving  of;  the  dates  of  his  birth,  the 
chief  events  of  his  life  and  of  his  death,  the  doings  in  which  he  took 
part  or  to  which  he  gave  countenance,  the  designs  he  accomplished, 
entertained, shared  in,  and  helped;  i\ie  desires  with  which  he  wrought, 
•ind  the  duties  he  performed,  we  shall  have  before  us  a  pretty  com- 
plete videmus  of  the  biography  of  Samuel — arranged  too,  in  ii 
manner  not  easily  forgetable  on  whatever  point  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  give  answer,  suggestion,  or  instruction.  We  may  turn 
our  mnemonic  into  a  form  of  a  briefer  sort,  by  taking  an  objective 
division  of  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  as  those  which  relate  to 
facts^  viz,,  persons,  places,  dates,  doings,  and  designs ;  and  a  sub- 
jective division  of  the  same  into  their  implications,  viz.,  desires, 
<iuties,  precepts,  prayers,  and  praise.  If  we  bring  these  to  their 
proper  relations  as  branches  of  knowledge,  dates  give  chronology, 
places  geography,  persons  biography,  doings  history,  designs 
teleology,  desires  morality,  duties  deontology,  precepts  education, 
prayer,  worship,  praise,  hyranology.  Of  course  there  is  a  number 
of  subsidiary  topics  possible,  topicsof  great  interest,  too,  which  are 
••ot  expressed,  scarcely  even  implied,  in  these  dactylic  mnemonics. 
They  are  not  given  as  exhaustive.     Scripture  and  nature  arc  alike 
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inexhaustible  in  human  categories,  for  they  are  the  issue  of  a  diTioe 
mind  to  whom  all  things  are  present  and  known,  in  yision  not  in 
memory,  in  fulness,  yet  in  unity,  as  seen  not  reasoned  tnitL 
Many  other  methods  of  study  might  be,  indeed  have  been, 
suggested  ;  and  some  of  these  we  intend  shortly  to  expound  here- 
after ;  but  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  completion  of  our  present 
task  by  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  means  of  benefitting  by  the 
examinations  provided  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  we  shall  best  benefit  by  them  if  we  prepare  for  them. 
If  we  do  so  we  shall  benefit  personally,  and  as  teachers,  &c.,  shall 
confer  benefit  not  only  by  our  example  but  id  our  instructions. 
But  this  is  vague.  We  would  suggest  the  formation  of  teacher's 
mutual  preparation  classes.  In  these  classes  the  various  studies 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  different  individuals  in  specific  portions 
according  to  their  tastes,  aptitudes,  opportunities,  and  the  books 
they  can  command  the  use  of.  It  should  be  incumbent  on  each  to 
get  up  the  best  and  fullest  information  upon  his  special  topic  for  the 
general  behoof,  and  a  free  interchange  of  thought  and  acquirement 
should  take  place. 

The  simplest  method  of  procedure  would  be  to  take  the  text 
books  and  read  them  carefully,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  pausing 
between  whiles  for  consideration,  discussion,  and  inquiry  as  to 
difficulties.  Then  that  each  upon  his  own  specific  department 
should  give  a  few  brief  and  pointed  remarks,  statements,  or  sugges- 
tions ;  or  should  read  from  books  not  generally  possessed  such 
extracts  as  are  proper  to  the  subject.  A.  good  pjan  too  would  be 
to  have  a  correspondence  or  inquirers'  book  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  into  which  might  be  drdpped  written  questions  on  which 
information  was  desired  without  committing  the  individual  teacher 
to  personal  reference  or  suggestions  upon  points  which  might 
originate  personal  debate  if  the  query  were  brought  up  in  the  course 
of  study.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss,  as  practice  for  an  examination, 
that  perhaps  once  in  the  month  a  mutual  examination  meeting^ 
should  be  held.  This  might  be  done  in  this  manner.  On  that 
fixed  evening  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  each  student 
teacher  to  bring  a  written  question  with  a  written  reply  (on  separate 
slips  of  paper,  though  in  envelope)  and  to  deposit  the  same  in  the 
afore-mentioned  box.  These,  after  the  meeting  has  been  oonsti- 
tilted,  the  president  for  the  time  being  should  take  out  and 
arrange  according  to  their  subject.  The  members,  sitting  apart, 
should  prepare  to  answer.  The  president  should  read  each  ques- 
tion distinctly  out  twice  over.  On  the  whole  being  finished  the 
answers  should  be  changed  from  one  to  another,  and  then  the 
president  should  read  out  slowly  and  clearly  the  reply  that  had  been 
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provided  by  the  original   suggester.     In  this  way  tcstifig  practice 
may  be  had. 

No  excuse  should,  however,  be  taken  by  the  teacher  regarding  his 
own  personal,  careful,  and  prayerful  study.  He  should  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  do  his  duty  in  this  as  towards  his  pupils, 
his  school,  his  fellow-teachers,  the  Church,  and  Grod  (2  Pet.  i. 
5-8). 


BooK-BoBBOWtKO.— Oharles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  facetious  essays,  has 
(Urided  mankind  into  two  distinct  noes — ^the  men  who  borrow  and  the 
men  who  lend ;  and  he  says  that  the  most  formidable  alienators  are  yonr 
borrowers  of  books, — **  those  mutilators  of  collections,  spoilers  of  the 
symmetry  of  shelves,  and  creators  of  odd  volumes."  The  old  monks  were 
Teiy  particalar  in  this  respect.  As  a  general  rule  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
of  the  manuscripts  of  a  monastezy,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice 
to  anathematise  any  person  who  might  steal  or  remove  them  from  the  houses 
Thus  we  find  written  in  Latin,  in  a  MS.  of  some  of  the  works  of  Augustine 
and  Ambrose,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, — **  This  book  belongs  to 
St.  Mary  of  Bobertsbridge ;  whoever  shall  steal  it,  or  sell  it,  or  in  any  way 
alienate  it  from  the  house,  or  mutilate  it,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha. 
Amen.*'  And  underneath  is  written,  also  in  Latin,  by  another  hand,  '*  I, 
John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  know  not  where  the  aforesaid  house  is,  nor  have  I 
stolen  this  book,  but  I  have  acquired  it  in  a  lawful  way."  Another  of 
such  subscriptions  ends  thus :  "Whosoever  removes  this  volume  from  this 
same  mentioned  convent,  may  the  anger  of  the  Lord  overtake  him  in  this 
worid  and  in  the  next  to  all  eternity.  Amen."  In  Selden'a  treatise  '*  Ad^ 
Fletam"  he  quotes  a  document  relating  to  a  loan  of  a  MS.  of  Braeton, 
which  was  borrowed  in  the  yesr  1277  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Scarborough 
from  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  which  he  promised  to  return  on  the  Festival 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  following  year.  In  testimony  of  which  be  says, 
^*  My  seal  is  affixed  to  these  presents." — Selden,  '*  Ad  Fletam,"  ii,  sec.  2. 
I  may  here  mention  that  onoe  I  had  occasion  to  consult  the  late  well- 
known  physician.  Dr.  Chambers,  and  while  waiting  in  his.  library  took 
down  a  book,  in  which  I  found  written'  on  a  fly-leaf,  '*  Hunc  Librum 
Oulielmns  Chambers,  Samneli  Duckworth  clam  eurripuit, "  which  would 
have  been  an  awkward  piece  of  e?ideDce  in  a  criminal  court.  *'  History  of 
Ancient  Manuscripts,"  a  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple 
by  William  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
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Sotiid  (Btanomr^. 


SHOULD  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  BE  SUPPRESSED? 

A7FI  BM'ATI YB  ABTICLB.—  III. 

Total  prohibition  is  Ihe  true  method  of  dealing  with  crimiiul 
indulgences.  It  is  the  divine  mode  of  making  and  giving  liwf. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill/'  "  thoa  shalt  not  sted,"  '*  thou  shilt  not 
commit  adultery,"  "  thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,"  are  instonoes 
in  TeriBcation  of  our  assertion.  Now  all  these  laws  not  onlj  pro- 
hibit overt  acts,  but  all  that  tendeth  to  induce,  extend,  catue,  en* 
courage,  or  even  condone  these  offences.  It  is  an  absolute  ftrt 
that  all  these  commandments  of  God  are  totally  prohibitive,  ioetil- 
cate  total  abstinence,  and  do  not  admit  of  moderate  indulgence. 
If,  then,  the  highest  and  noblest  wisdom,  the  very  issue  df  th* 
Supreme's  own  divine  intelligence,  shows  itself  in  prohibitory  and 
not  merely  restraining  legislation,  surely  the  cry  of  folly  and  the 
charge  of  ridiculousness  brought  against  the  agitation  for  the  pro- 
hibition brought  against  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  indulgible  beve- 
rage is  shown  to  be  inept,  and  is  as  a  reed  which  pierces  the  hsnd 
that  leans  upon  it. 

Of  course,  those  people  who  recognise  the  folly  of  prohibitory 
legislation  are  quite  willing  that  restraining  legislation  alone 
should  be  applied  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  the  liquor  traffic- 
As  men  may  be  permitted  to  drink  so  long  as  they  do  it  in  safety, 
and  can  keep  within  moderate  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  lo 
surely  ought  men  to  be  allowed  to  steal  in  a  moderate  style,  to 
perjure  themselves  now  and  again,  to  be  a  little  less  trustworthy 
than  the  truths  of  geometry  in  regard  to  matrimonial  law  and  the 
indulgences  of  sex ;  and  '^killing  is  no  murder"  if  it  is  but  moderately 
indulged  in.  Prohibitory  legislation,  you  know,  is  nonsenie— 
utter  insanity — a  propositidki  which  only  fools  could  make,  tod 
which  even  they  do  not  make  with  any  serious  design  of  crer  beiot; 
able  to  see  it  carried  out.  We  have  to  deal  with  men  as  men— 
men  of  passions  and  habits— men,  in  fact,  who  will,  in  seeking  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites,  ignore  all  law,  or  rebel  against  it. 
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It  18  Tery  sad  to  find  men  to  foolish  as  to  insist  on  prohibition. 
Hovr  much  more  sensible  would  it  be  if,  considering  human  in- 
firmity, they  could  be  brought  to  confine  themselves  "  within  the 
limits  of  the  possible ! "  This  is  the  a  priori  argument  against  pro- 
hibition;  apply  the  same  to  forgery,  embeszlement,  defamation, 
the  law  of  contracts,  property,  or  marriage,  and  the  protection  of 
property,  and  where  would  our  dislike  of  prohibitory  legislation 
lead  us?  General  insecurity  would  prevail,  and  a  doubt  and  a 
difficulty  would  continually  arise  as  to  when  the  step  had  been 
taken  which  crossed  the  line  of  moderate  indulgence  and  became 
criminal ;  just  as  we  hare  it  now  in  regard  to  drunkenness,  for  which 
there  is  no  disooyerable  thermometer  to  regulate  the  selling  of 
drinks,  the  decisions  of  magistrates,  or  the  guidance  of  police. 
Prohibition  alone  is  safe ;  regulation  is  not  only  dangerous,  but 
almost  impossible. 

It  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Scripture  that  drunkenness  is  worse 
than  a  crime  ;  it  is  a  sin— a  heaven-excluding  sin.  It  is  so  because 
it  is  the  pander  to  all  other  sins,  and  opens  the  doors  of  the  soul 
on  the  sly  to  them.  There  is  no  sliding-scale  of  permissible  indul- 
gence in  quality,  quantity,  or  times.  It  is  essential  to  holiness  and 
happiness  that  abstinence  should  be  total,  and  that 


A  drunkard  clasp  his  teeth  and  not  undo  them 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  ran  through  them.* 


It  is  a  terrible  woe  that  Scripture  denounces  upon  any  one  of 
those  of  whom  it  can  be  said, 


"  The  worst  of  all  the  deadly  sins  is  in  him — 
That  beggarly  damnation — drunkenness !  " 

The  poet,  dramatist  though  he  is,  to  whom  we  owe  these  lines,  does 
not  exaggerate ;  so  total  and  precise  is  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  Heaven,  that  no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  (1  Cor.  vi.  10).  See  what  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor  is 
classed  with^in  Gal.  v  .  19—21 :  "  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lasoiviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
revellings,  and  such  like,  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have 
also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  With  such  a  total  prohibition 
staring  them  in  the  eyes  from  the  very  book  of  the  Most  High, 
who  are  they  who  talk  of  the  folly  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
1872.  '  jv 
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traffic  P  Is  man  wiser  than  God  P  Or  shall  man  permit  a  siombliDg- 
block  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  stand  in  his  brother*s  way  at  erery 
hundred  yards  or  so,  inducing  him  to  fall  into  temptation,  and  so 
bringing  him  into  captivity  to  sin  and  death  P  Ought  man  to 
set  free  that  which  divine  wisdom  has  placed  under  so  severe 
tt  banP  ^'They  that  fear  the  adder's  sting,"  said  another  wiie 
dramatist,  ''will  not  come  near  her  hissing*';  and  a  holier  book 
that  "  The  widow*8  tears  "  informs  us  what  it  is  that  "  biteth  like 
a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

The  a  priori  argument  against  prohibition  will  not  go  for  mncb. 

Ko  appeal  to  principle  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  indulgence  in 
strong  drink?.  Inclination  pleads  strongly  for  strong  drink,  ve 
admit,  because  the  evidence  of  that  is  before  the  eyes  in  ereir 
liquor- vendor's  store  that  annoys  the  roadway ;  but  principle  has 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  doing  a  little  sin  and  permitting  a  little 
evil ;  nay,  the  book  in  which  we  learn  the  principles  of  eternal  life 
warns  us  against  the  evil  done  by  the  little  foxes  in  the  vineyard. 

Not  only  is  total  prohibition  declared  to  bo  right  by  principle- 
it  is  shown  by  experience  that  permission  is  wrong.  It  is  permit- 
sion  that  works  the  mischief;  nay,  even  the  limited  permission  of 
licensing  increases  the  mischief  by  making  many  suppose  that  the 
use  of  a  means  of  indulgence  ^hich  the  law  has  licensed  must  be 
right.    All  that  is  lawful,  however,  is  not  right. 

We  see  evils  arising  from  the  licensing  system  every  day.  Crime 
is  deluging  the  land  by  it,  and  the  habit  of  indulgence  groirs 
stronger  and  stronger  daily.  There  are  many  men  whom  we  scaroeij 
ever  expect  to  find  sober — men  to  whom  drunkenness  has  become  a 
second  nature,  and  who  are  brutalised  into  creatures  beneath  con- 
tempt by  their  constant  frequenting  of  the  house  of  grog.  Mo- 
deration has  had  a  long,  long  trial;  but  experience  proves  that 
moderation  is  but  the  inclined  plane  down  which  men  slide  iato 
the  state  in  which  the  inebriate  maudlinly  exclaims,  "  Perdition 
catch  my  soul  but  I  do  love  thee ! " 

A.  H.  G.  thinks  that  because  laws  get  on  the  statute  book  which 
are  not  obeyed  they  are  bad.  How  very  bad,  then,  mu»t  the  law^ 
of  God  be  which  are  every  day  by  everybody  ii^fringed !  and  yet 
the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect.  That  men  will  not  obey  laws  ia  a 
very  bad  reason  wherefore  they  should  not  be  made. 

"Not  the  liquor  traffic,"  says  he,  "  but  drunkenness  is  chaigf' 
able  with  the  evils   (p.  20)  we   deplore."       But  what   makes 
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the  drunkmneRs  ?    Abolish  the    liquor  .traffic  and  where  would 
dmDkenDeea  beP    Can  we  have  drunkenness  without  the  drink  P 

**  Drunkenness  infringes  on  the  rights  of  the  comnunity,**  he 
admits,  and  hence  he  would  like,  if  all  parties  would  co-operate,  to 
draw  up  "  wise  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic."  No  wiser  restric- 
tion can  be  dra^n  up  than  prohibition,  for  that  gets  quit  of  liquor 
traffic  restrictions,  drunkenness,  and  all  the  evil  consequences  which 
flow  from  them.  S.  (p.  99)  shows  plainly  how  grierous  these  are.  C. 
speaks  of  prohibition  as  "  visionary  (p.  101) ;  men  would  refuse  to 
recognise  it."  Were  this  a  valid  reason,  who  would  ever  be  able 
to  make  it  his  motto  to  *'  trust  in  G^d  and  do  the  right "  P  Prohi- 
Intion  would  lead  to  illicit  use  (p.  104) ;  but  such  an  argument 
does  not  stand  in  our  way  in  regard  to  highway  robbery  or  em- 
bezzlement. We  do  prohibit  many  things  pretty  effectively ;  why 
not  try  this  mode  of  managing  to  crush  the  hjdra-headed  monster 
who  is  wasting  life,  property,  and  soulii?    Let  us  by  all  means  try. 

E.  L.  O. 


NEGATIVE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Human  laws,  dealing  with  human  weaknes?,  and  issuing  from 
le^slators  not  infttlllble  as  a  general  rule,  but  contrariwise  very 
liable  to  error,  are  never  safe  in  dealing  out  proscription  and  pro- 
hibition, unless  where  they  hare  the  direct  and  uilmistakable  law 
of  the  One  Infallible  for  their  guide.  No  opinion  can  justify  a 
prohibitory  law.  Certainty  alone  can  do  that.  But  certainty  is  a 
Kcarce  commodity  in  this  universe  ;  and  though  Truth  does  live  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  it  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  she  does  so 
through  pure  love  of  puro  water.  Indeed,  another  proverb  sug- 
gests something  different,  and  affirms  that  "when  the  wine  is  in,  the 
truth  gets  out.''  However  that  le,  we  cannot  doubt  that  "truth 
is  great  and  must  prevail."  When  we  have  attained  to  "  the  truth* 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  "  on  this  topic,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  determine  on  its  prohibition  ;  but  until  we 
are  possessed  of  certainty  on  the  question,  our  duty  is  not  prohibi- 
tion, but  regulation. 

Prohibition  is,  we  contend,  beyond  the  scope  of  human  law,  and 
is  only  allowable  when  there  is  all- wisdom  behind  it  to  certify  its 
justice  and  propriety.    Moral  law  is  prohibitory  as  regards  actions 
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of  an  evil  nature,  because  that  law  is  given  by  the  Divine  Being 
to  regulate  and  to  control  the  heart.  But  prohibition,  erea  by  the 
divine  law,  is  not  made  absolutely  imperative,  but  is  left  to  be 
observed  or  neglected,  accord iog  to  the  persuasion  of  conscience  in 
him  who  is  called  to  obedience.  Prohibition  can  only  justify  itielf 
when  it  can  prove  that  it  is  the  issue  of  unerring  wisdom.  To 
prohibit  upon  mere  opinion  the  come-and-go  decision  of  a  majority  i» 
inconsistent  and  wrong,  unless  the  divine  law  has  issued  its 
canon  against  the  thing  forbidden. 

That  alcohol  has  a  wise  and  good  purpose  to  fulfil  we  may  justly 
infer  from  the  fact  of  its  wide  prevalence  in  nature.  It  surely 
could  not,  even  by  devils'  ingenuity,  be  distilled  from  so  many  of 
the  earth's  products  in  every  clime  unless  there  were  some  good 
purpose  electable  by  its  use.  That  it  does  exist  in  almost  every 
kind  of  vegetable  product,  and  may  be  distilled  thence,  is  a  chemical 
fact  as  patent  now  as  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  as  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  almost  everything  indeed,  nearly  as 
common  as  the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  this  widely  diffused  substance,  a  substance  which  has  the  power 
at  least  of  stimulating  nervous  pith,  has  been  so  extensively 
included  in  the  provisions  of  nature  unless  for  some  good  purpose. 
We  may  be  mistaking  this  purpose  by  using  it  for  getting  intoxi- 
cated with,  but  that  it  has  a  good  use  may  be  taken  for  granted  by 
sensible  people.  But  say  our  prohibition  friends.  No,  it  is  distilled 
and  manufactured ;  it  is  not  a  natural  product,  and  we  ought  to  pro- 
hibit its  production  and  use.  But  the  electric  telegraph  is  not  a 
natural  product — neither  is  the  steam  engine.  Electricity  is  the 
cause  of  terrific  storms,  and  our  newspapers  are  frequently 
informing  us  of  its  ravages.  We  ought  to  avoid  the  use  of  dangerous, 
unnatural  things,  things  which  diffused,  like  electricity  and  alcohol, 
as  they  are,  are  harmless  enough,  but  when  intensified  and  artifi- 
cially manipulated  do  hurt  and  damage  and  bring  about  dreadful 
evils.  Similarly  with  steam,  whose  use  is  so  valuable,  whose  abuse 
is  so  terrible,  and  which  is,  as  employed,  quite  an  artificial  distil- 
ment  from  almost  harmless  water.  Gas,  again,  is  a  thing  of  the 
same  sort,  a  non-natural  creation  of  our  luxurions  age,  a  dangerous 
and  terrible  power,  which  man  has  disengaged  by  cunning  from 
the  earth,  but  which,  as  given  in  nature,  is  all  but  harmless,  and 
plays  the  part  allotted  to  it  generally  without  injury.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  possibly  destructive  effects  and  yet  the  real  utility 
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of  electricity  and  steam,  of  gas  and  gunpowder,  of  fire  and  friction, 
of  guano  and  gravitation,  we  may  infer  tliat  there  is  not  im'- 
probably  a  good  and  proper  use  for  alcohol,  and  thui,  our  tentatioas 
and  temptations  are  not  unlikely  the  means  whereby  the  true  place 
of  alcohol  in  the  storehouse  of  agencies  laid  up  for  man*8  behoof  is 
yet  to  be  found.    That  it  shonld  be  so  pevalent,  and  that  its  use 
should  be  so  prevalent,  and  that  as  the  hurry  and  haste  of  competi- 
tion increases,  so  not  only  does  the  use  of  it  wax  more  common,  but 
its  distillation  becomes  more  copiously  attainable  from  a  greater 
variety  of  substances,  seems  to  argue  that  there  is  a  place  for  it  in 
tbe  economy  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  human  life.    Alcohol,  like 
everything  else,  is  to  be  understood ;  the  practical  experience  of 
men  set  at  nought  tbe  theorio  deductions  of  partisans,  and  in  almost 
all  climes,  in  almost  all  ages,  alcoholic  beverages  have  held  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  men.     Somehow  or  other,  despite  teetotal 
theories,  it  is  found  now,  as  or  old,  that  in  moderation  "  wine 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  and  only  in  its  abuse  does  it  "  sting 
like  an  adder."    If,  then,  we  were  to  prohibit  the  traffic,  we  should 
require  to  prohibit  the  manufacture ;  if  we  were  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  we  should  prohibit  investigation  of  its  properties, 
uses,  and  effects,  and  perhaps  at  last  we  should  find  it  necessary 
to  interdict  the  Deity  from  allowing  alcohol  to  be  developable  in  so 
many  different  ways  from  so  many  different  substances,  making  a 
thing  so  harmful  so  common  and  easy  to  be  got. 

I  am  not  taking  a  view  too  wild  of  the  possibilities  of  fanaticism. 
I  know  that  in  religious  matters  prohibition  hts  gone  the  length 
of  formalizing  itself  into  a  thesis  like  this, — The  reason  of  man 
ought  never  to  engsge  itself  in  any  speculation  in  opposition  to  the 
faith  inculcated  by  the  Church.  I  know  that  in  the  opposing  sec- 
tion of  society  doctrinaire  prohibition  has  given  utterance  to  a 
conclusion  like  this, — **  Every  exercise  of  thought  should  be 
abstained  from  which  has  not  some  beneficial  tendency,  some 
actual  utility  to  man."  I  know  that  it  has  been  proposed  by  the 
great  high  priest  of  positivism  that  every  plant  and  animal  iojuriouB 
to  man,  noxious  and  hurtful,  ought  to  be  ruthlessly  exterminated 
in  order  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  be  secured  as  the  supreme 
concern  of  life.  I  do  not  believe  in  man's  being  wiser  than  his 
Haker.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  which  seems  altrays  is  evil ;  I 
believe  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  prohibition  in  regard  to  any  of  the  good  creatures  of  God  is 
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a  proper  thing  for  man  to  attempt.  I  hare  been  told  that  sparrow- 
prohibiting  farmers  have  learned  to  be  sorry  for  their  stupidity 
and  greed,  and  have  been  compelled  to  gi^e  the  sparrovr  "  a  per- 
missive bill."  I  doubt  tbe  wisdom  of  prohibition,  unless  wberswe 
have  the  unerring  wisdom  to  know  what  it  is  right  to  prohibit ;  and 
God,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  seen  fit  to  issue  a  probibitorylaw 
against  the  use  of  alcohol.  I  am  dubious  of  the  prescience  of 
man  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  concede  to  any  sUi&nee 
whatever  the  right  to  prohibit  what  God  has  permitted; — 
**  For  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal.'* 

The  evils  of  alcoholic  indulgence  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  and 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  are  indeed  powerfully  productive 
of  evil.  The  liquor  tratBo  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with ;  bat  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to  determine  (with  good 
grounds)  that  it  should  be  improved  off*  the  face  of  the  earth. 


The  Bbiov  of  Victobia.— **  It  has  been  illustrated  not  only  by  the 
events  which  it  is  the  more  especial  business  of  the  historian  to  reeorJ, 
but  also  by  the  poetical  genius  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  ;  by  the  his- 
torical and  other  works  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  aud  Buckle ;  by  the  iogeniotu 
imd  thought-suggestive  speculations  of  Darvrin  and  of  the  anonymou' 
author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation;"  by  the  scientific  re«espche«  of 
Faraday,  Owen,  and  Huxley ;  by  the  geological  investigations  of  Bucklaxhi, 
Murohison,  and  Lyell;  by  the  romances  of  Bulwer  L)tton,  Dickens,  antJ 
Thackeray ;  by  the  invention  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  telegrspb ; 
by  works  of  unsurpassed  excellence  in  science  and  philosopliy,  in  scul^x 
ture,  painting,  architecture,  and  music ;  as  well  as  by  important  soeisl 
political,  moral,  and  religious  pr.)gre35." — Molkswobth. 
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OUGHT  THE  BEADING  OF  THE  BIBLE  TO  BE  PRO- 
HIBITED IN  BATE-AIDED  SCHOOLS  ? 

AFFIBMATIYE  ABTICLB. 

IiiPBOBABiLiTiBB  are  unconquerable  difficulties.  The  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  allowance  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  rate-aided 
schools  is  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  at  all.  It  cannot  be  done 
rightly  because  it  cannot  be  done  religiously.  The  Bible  cannot  be 
read  rightly  only  as  a  task- book.  It  can  be  properly  read  in  a 
holy  and  rererent  way  only.  If  perused  perfunctorily,  it  if  worse 
than  useless.  It  is  a  book  intended  not  only  to  inform  the  intel- 
lect, but  also  to  improve  the  heart.  To  employ  it  only  for  one  of 
these  purposes  is  to  pervert  its  use.  It  is  "  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  instruction,  for  reproof,  for  correction  in  righteousness,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throaghly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.*'  Not  one  of  these  only,  but  all  of  them  combined,  and 
that  with  the  end,  tooi  of  making  a  man  '*  perfect."  To  make  a  mere 
reading-book  of  it,  to  'degrade  it  to  a  primer,  would  be  to  destroy 
its  moral  power  as  far  it  lay  in  us.  What  would  be  thought  of 
those  who  proposed  to  read  Shakspere  or  Milton  in  school  with- 
out comment  or  explanation,  merely  that  children  might  therein 
learn  the  art  of  cotnbininsr  sounds  into  words,  and  words  into  sen- 
tences ?  Would  it  nob  be  thought  a  degradation  of  these  great 
geniuses  to  use  them  for  purposes  so  humble?  And  yet  shall  we 
not  scruple  to  degrade  to  the  level  of  a  horn -book  the  Word  of  the 
Supreme  Genius  of  Christianity  P  The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  rate-aided  schools  cannot  be  promoted  by  any  who  hold 
devoutly  that  it  is  the  very  word  and  will  of  "  the  most  high 
God." 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  right  way  to  use  it 
that  is  only  to  bring  its  words  within  the  hearing  of  the  ear- 
whereas  its  terms  are  intended  to  enter  into  the  heart.  Of  all  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  the  most  disastrous  would  be  that  which  led 
children  to  read  the  Bible  only  as  words  to  be  pronounced,  not 
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truths  to  be  apprehended  and  applied ;  that  would  make  it  a  veil 
between  God's  truth  and  a  child's  soul.    How  could  it  ao  coae 
"  to  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  seat."    It  is  not 
in  word,  but  in  power  that  the  message  of  God  is  to  be  received. 
It  will  not  profit  unless  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it 
How  much  did  Jesus  warn  those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and 
haying  ears  do  not  hear !    But  we  would  be  specially  cultivatiBg 
such  sightless  seeing  and  such  heedless  hearing  if  we  took  the 
Bibk'  into  rate-aided  schools  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it  onlj, 
and  not  expounding  and  applying  it.    It  would  be  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility to  incur,  thus  to  harden  a  child's  spirit  to  the  carelesi 
lip-reading  of  the  divine  Word.    Do  not  let  us  give  ourselves  ofcr 
to  the  strong  delusion  of  believing  that  we  could  serve  God  by 
such  a  system  of  keeping  up  the  form  of  godliness  without  tbe 
spirit  of  it.    If  we  cannot  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  late- 
aided  schools,  let  us  consecrate  it  from  common  use,  and  treat  it  u 
a  oasket  holding  God's  jewel— salvation — within  its  boards. 

I  entirely  agree  with  J.  J.  H.  (p.  31)  when  he  asserts  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  rate-aided  sehoola, 
first,  as  a  book  beyond  the  province  of  the  State.  It  is  the  book  of 
the  Church,  the  repository  of  its  doctrines,  the  guide*book  to  ita 
practice,  the  foundation  of  its  faith.  It  grew  up  with  all  theSutea 
of  the  earth  opposed  to  it,  and  made  its  way  divinely  through  all 
the  obstacles  States  threw  in  its  progress.  It  is  an  old  art  of  ^ 
States  to  patronize  to  destroy.  Judas  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Does 
not  the  State,  in  its  dealing  with  the  Church,  perform  frequentij 
the  part  of  him  who  brought  Christ  within  the  grasp,  huouLnly 
speaking,  of  the  civil  power  ?  Let  us  avoid  the  traitorous  prooeaa 
of  mixing  up  Christianity  with  statecraft. 

His  second  ground  also  commends  itself  to  my  judgment.  "As 
a  book  upon  which  all  in  common  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  use/' 
its  reading  should  be  prohibited  in  rate-aided  schools.  We  ought 
not  to  make  the  Bible  suffer  for  our  sectarianism,  nor  should  we 
so  employ  it  as  to  injure  its  healthy  normal  action  on  tbe  soul. 
We  cannot  rightly  squabble  over  the  Bible  before  children,  and 
make  them  dislike  the  Book  of  peace  because  we  have  made  it  the 
theme  of  war.  Do  not  let  us  carry  our  heartburnings  and  jealousiea 
into  the  lives  of  the  children.  For  their  sakes,  if  we  cannot  be 
peaceable  among  ourselves,  let  us  refrain  from  embittering  strife 
and  making  it  hereditary.    And  third,  we  assent  to  his  proposition 
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that  iLe  reading  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  rate-aided 
schools  ^*  as  a  book  which  has  claims  too  high  to  be  classed  with  the 
erery-day  tasks  of  the  youth  of  our  schools ;  "  but  on  this  topic  I 
hare  already  spoken. 

C.  K.,  quoting  from  Blackwood,  thinks  that  religion  should  b? 
made  the  groundwork  of  education.    So  do  we,  but  not  of  school- 
ing.   Schooling  is  to  supply  the  instruments  of  education — to  give 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
from  education.  Education  combines  the  training  of  the  whole  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  nature.    Schooling  is  only  an  elementary 
training  of  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  enable  it  to  apprehend 
comprehend,  and  apply  the  truths  of  education ;  but  the  whole  habits 
and  case  of  thought,  all  the  aims,  requirements,  and  associations  of 
life  are  looked  to  by  educution.    Education  goes  through  all  life. 
It  is  all  that  0.  B.  says  in  his  first  paragraph ;  but  schooling  is 
only  a  training  in  the  instrumental  arts  of    education.     These 
cannot  be  made  religious.    You  may  make  "  the  schoolmaster  the 
outwork  of  the  Church ; "  but  he  cannot  make  reading,  writing* 
and  arithmetic  religious.      The   multiplication-table  cannot  be 
transmuted  into  the  ten  commandments;  and  though  you  may  write 
in  fair  copy  hand  the  law  of  God  on  tables,  that  does  not  secure 
their  being  written  "  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 

C.  "R,  accuses  the  advocates  for  the  prohibition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  rate-aided  schools  of  basing  these  schools  on  secular, 
ism  (p.  32).  In  this  he  is  so  far  wrong,  so  far  right.  The  State 
school  is  a  secular  agent,  established  for  a  secular  purpose, — the 
utilizing  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children  for  the  furtherance  and 
progress  of  industrial  pursuits  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  In 
so  far  as  it  has  secular  aims  it  pursues  them  on  secular  principles. 
But  the  State,  which  has  a  right  to  see  to  the  secular  interests  of 
children,  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  dominion  in  matters  which 
affect  the  eternal  salvation  of  those  whom  it  trains  for  commercial 
machines,  and  the  State  agent,  the  schoolmaster,  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  directly  with  the  faith  of  the  children. 
This  neither  implies  that  children  are  to  be  trained  to  secularism 
nor  in  secularism.  The  whole  moral  arrangements  of  the  school 
may  be  suffused  with  religion— purity  of  speech,  honesty  of  act, 
kindliness  of  conduct,  geniality  of  intercourse,  and  the  doing  unto 
others  as  you  wish  others  to  do  to  you  may  all  be  insisted  on  and 
practised  in  the  school.    This  is  not  secularism,  and  yet  it  does  not 
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give  the  master  power  to  proselytize  children  to  his  Tiewi  of 
Christian  doctrine,  or  to  pervert  them  from  the  way  in  which  their 
parents  are  enp^aged  in  training  them  to  go.  CooTersion  and  per 
version  have  been  the  bane  of  education  conducted  by  eeclesiasUei 
and  their  subordinates,  but  to  arm  these  parties  with  the  State, 
power  and  importance  would  be  indeed  to  secularize  schools—by 
destroying  religion  to  promote  sectarianism.  Even  were  it  trae 
that  "  a  purely  secular  system  of  education  cannot  be  imparted,"  ti 
C.  B.  (p.  31)  asserts,  that  would  not  at  all  operate  on  our  minds  to 
support  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  rate- 
aided  schools — if  anything,  quite  the  reverse.  We  fear  that  a  purelj 
secular  system  of  education  is  possible,  for  man  is  proved  to  be  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Bat  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we  fearmoch 
from  even  a  purely  secular  system  of  education  in  a  country  where 
the  churches  are  earnest,  and  the  homes  of  the  people  are  seenesof 
piety ;  and  they  will  be  so  all  the  more  that  the  burden  of  promot- 
ing the  piety  of  the  people  will  lie  with  the  churches  heneefortli. 
In  Britain  there  can  be  HtUe  fear  of  school  teaching  being  conducted 
in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  people.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  they  will  always  be  carried  on  in  harmony  with  the  faith  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  There  will  be  no  interest  or  inducement  to 
schoolmasters  to  oppose  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  But 
it  would  be  all  otherwise  if  we  were  to  alloir  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  rate-aided  schools.  We  can  secure  uniformity  of  result^ 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  but  not  in  the  results  of  reading  tbo 
Bible.  The  result  sought  by  Bible- reading  is  a  life  of  faith  in  Christ. 
The  State  cannot  enforce  that  result, — has  no  right,  in  fact,  to  inter 
fere  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  "  teach  til 
nations  "  that,  and  to  seal  its  teaching  by  *'  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

I  do  not  think  that  Bible-reading  in  rate-aided  schools  cm  be 
allowed  rightly  even  in  regard  t9  Che  State.  Juitice  to  all  requirei 
that  nothing  offensive  to  religious  convictions  should  be  introduced 
into  those  schools  which  all  may,  or  perhaps  must  attend.  Bat 
many,  while  willing  to  render  unto  CsDsar  the  things  that  are  Cosar't 
are  unwilling  to  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Grod's— the 
custody,  the  regulation  of  the  reading,  &c.,  of  the  Bible.  The  State 
has  no  right  to  favour  sects ;  it  has  still  less  right  to  favour  for- 
malists and  formalism.  If  it  avoids  doing  the  one  by  interdicting 
comment  and  explanation,  it  must  do  the  other.    Again,  if  by 
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admitting  explanatory  matter  to  bo  tauj^ht,  how  is  this  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  endowment  of  sects  by  the  State,  and  how  could 
it  act  otherwise  than  make  the  appointment  of  a  schooknaster  a  mat- 
ter of  contest  as  to  which  sect  shall  have  the  appointment,  and  reap 
the  results  of  the  proselytism  he  will  practise  P 

Just  as  the  State  doei  not  establish  prayer  in  workshops,  nor 
insist  on  praise  at  railway  stations,  nor  prescribe  homilies  for 
public  meetings,  while  thef  e  things  are  not  denied  as  anti-Christian, 
so  let  it  be  with  our  schools.  The  Christian  life  of  the  country  will 
permeate  them,  and  they  will  get  on  all  the  better  because  the 
master  and  the  children  hare  their  own  duties  to  do,  and  school  is 
not  a  little  semi-hybrid  church  or  chapel.  E.  G.  B. 


NEGATITE   ABTICLE. 

Whin  the  present  Grovernment  introduced  the  Education  Act  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  admitted  by  persons  of  every  shade 
of  opinion  that  some  such  measure  was  needed,  and  all  parties  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  co-operate  in  making  the  proposed  measure 
effectual,  and  the  result  has  been  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom 
can — by  the  School  Boards  exercising  the  compulsory  powers  vested 
in  them — receive  at  all  eyents  the  rudiments  of  education ;  but  for 
this  education  to  be  entirely  secular,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
interspersed  with  it,  would  lead  to  very  disastrous  consequences, 
and  would  transform  piety  into  scepticism  and  belief  iuto 
infidelity. 

Tour  correspondent  J.  J.  H.  says  that  the  Bible  should  be 
kept  at  home  and  in  the  church,  but  it  is  an  undisguised  truth  that 
if  the  children  are  left  to  receive  religious  instruction  at  home  they 
will  receive  very  little  or  none  at  all,  and  it  is  only  on  Sundays  that 
they  would  hear  it  read  at  church  or  at  the  Sunday  school.  I  am 
the  teacher  of  a  large  class  of  boys  (numbering  eighteen)at  a  Sunday 
school,  and  I  know  from  repeated  conversations  had  with  them 
that  not  one  of  those  eighteen  children  ever  hear  the  word  nf  God  read 
at  liome  and  during  the  last  fortnight  I  have  had  occasion  to  see 
some  children  who  for  some  cause  have  left — or  are  very  infrequent 
attendants  at  the  Sunday  school,  and  they  also  tell  me  they  never 
hear  the  Bible  read  at  home,  nor  the  Saviour*s  name  mentioned, 
— and  but  for  its  being  read  in  their  day  schools  they  would  grow 
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up  irrctligioas,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  bleued  Bedeemer't 
loving  messages  to  them ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
if  a  correct  estimate  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  found  that  more 
than  three-fourthi  of  the  children  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
would,  but  for  the  Bible  being  read  at  school,  attain  manhood 
without  receiying  any  adequate  conception  of  the  God  without  whose 
aid  and  blessing  they  could  not  exist.  To  exclude  the  greatest  and 
best  of  books  from  our  schools  would  undoubtedly  be  the  first  step 
to  bring  up  our  children  as  atheists  and  disbelievers  in  gospel 
truth.  The  wise  king  Solomon  has  told  us  to  "  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it;"  and  if  parents  abdicate  this  high  and  important  function,  thos^ 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  education  of  youth  should  consider  it 
their  privilege  and  duty — as  it  undoubtedly  is — to  direct  the  young 
and  tender  plant  to  God,  and  this  blessed  privilege  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  reading  and  study  of  Grod's  holy  word. 

"  Within  this  awful  yolume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries ; 
Happiest  they  of  human  race 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  hear,  to  hope,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way ; 
But  better  had  they  ne*er  been  bom 
Than  read  to  doubt  or  read  to  soom.*' 

The  Manchester  Conference  lately  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  education  should  be  entirely  secular,  and  that  religions 
instruction  should  be  thrown  upon  voluntary  effort,  but  that  the 
teacher  for  the  one  should  be  ineligible  for  the  other.    If  a  ehild 
tells  a  lie,  we  presume  the  teacher  is  authorized  to  resort  to  castiga- 
tion,  or  any  other  punishment  he  may  consider  necessary  ;  but  he  is 
to  be  absolutely  precluded  from  talking  to  the  offender   as  a 
Christian  would  do,  and  showing  him  by  the  Bible  how  he  has  erred 
from  righteousness ;  how  grievously  he  has  sinned  i^ainst  (rod. 
and  with  what  terrible  punishment  God  will  visit  him  at  the  last 
day  unless  his  sinful  habits  are  overcome  and  mastered.    If  we 
just  consider  for  a^moment,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
exercise  that  common  sense  with  which  God  has  endowed  him 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  impress  upon  the  miod  of 
every  pupil  entrusted  to  his  care  the  risk  he  is  running  in  com 
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mittinjj^  sin  against  his  hearenly  Father.  Take  the  instance  I 
have  cited.  The  Bible  tells  us,  "  Liars  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord ;  '*  and  again,  "  Liars  shall  hare  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone;"  and  yet  with  these  terrible 
denunciations  written  in  characters  which  none  can  mistake  before 
them,  the  teacher  must  not,  under  pain  of  losing  his  situation^  use 
that  mighty  and  most  effectiFe  meaDS  of  drawing  the  souls  of 
children  to  their  Sayionr.  To  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
the  plan  J.  J.  H.  deprecates  would  lead  to  some  advantages, 
yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  resting  upon  evidence  which  cannot 
be  denied  or  controverted,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
allowing  God's  word  to  be  read  in  rate-aided  (or  any  other)  schools 
would  greatly  preponderate  over  its  disadvantages.  If  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  we  have  mentioned  were  to  be  the  guide  for  the 
election  of  teachers,  we  should  obtain  those  who  would  not  be 
swayed  by  any  love  for  the  children,  and  their  only  endeavour 
would  be  to  teach  the  child  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  a  man  possessed  of  the  smallest  particle  of  reverence 
and  love  for  his  heavenly  Master  could  not  sit  with  a  class  of 
children  for  six  hours  a  day  at  least  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  banish  entirely  from  his  thoughts 
and  actions  that  tenderness  and  love  which  a  fervent  desire  to  please 
Gt)d  can  alone  give.  In  fact,  it  appears,  so  far  as  we  in  the  limited 
capacity  of  onr  own  minds  can  understand,  that  in  whatever  branch 
of  edacation — be  it  history,  geography,  &c. — the  teacher  may  be 
engaged,  there  is  always  an  opportunity  presented  for  teaching  a 
lesson  concerning  the  goodness  of  God,  the  love  of  onr  neighbour, 
and  things  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  are  ail  these 
brilliant  chances  to  be  thrown  away  P 

We  are  told  to  "  Bemember  our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our 
youth.*'  That  is  the  time  to  receive  the.  blessings  of  religion,  and 
if  the  instruction  received  does  not,  while  we  are  young,  bring  forth 
the  fruit  expected  and  desired,  yet  abundant  proofs  exist  and  will 
present  themselves  to  the  most  superficial  general  reader,  where 
the  religion  learnt  has  brought  forth  fruits  at  a  later  period.  Sun- 
day School  teachers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  remembering  anecdotes 
founded  upon  most  incontestable  evidence  to  support  this  state- 
ment. The  Bible  is  without  doubt  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  child's 
'education ;  in  it  he  finds  the  requisite  balm  for  any  grief  or  dis- 
ease incident  to  the  soul  of  man,  for  any  wound  orsiokness  under 
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which  he  may  be  saffertng  there  will  be  found  in  this  treuure- 
hoase  a  remedy.  The  Apostle  St;.  James  tells  us  to  "receire  with 
meekness  the  engrafted  word,  for  it  is  able  to  save  your  sauli." 

We  appeal  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  every  school.  "  We 
would  not,  of  course,  admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities  of  tiie 
denominations  which  divide  the  Christian  world.  But  relij^oa  ia 
its  broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It  should  entirely  mis  with 
all  teaching.  The  young  child  should  be  guided  through  natare 
and  human  history  to  the  Creator  and  Dispenser  of  the  univerie; 
and  still  more  the  practical  principles  of  the  spirit  of  Christiaaitj 
should  be  matters  of  direct  inculcation." — Channing,  Childnea 
have,  for  years,  been  educated  with  religious  teaching,  and  now 
they  are  now  bad  enough.  We  require  education  on  a  more  exten- 
sive and  grander  scale,  but  unless  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  i« 
retained,  and  teachers  who  are  willing  to  teach  God's  Holy  Word 
are  secured,  the  great  education  act — the  work  of  so  much  time 
and  labour — the  work  which  was  expected  by  its  pro^ser«  to 
decrease  pauperism,  iutemperance,  and  crime — ivill  be  rendered 
nugatory  and  useless. 

We  may  not  improperly  close  this  article  by  a  reference  to  two 
or  three  of  the  great  men  whose  opinion  up3n  this  queatioa  is 
worthy  of  record.  Mr.  Forster  (Vice-President  of  the  Council 
of  Education)  the  Minister  who  had  charge  of  the  Education  Act 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  declared  that  "  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous thing  if,  in  a  Christian  country,  the  Bible,  and  not  merrl/ 
Bible  reading,  but  Bible  teaching,  were  excluded  from  dsj- 
schools.  The  late  Lord  Abinger,  in  addressing  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Leicester,  said,  **  although  he  would  never  discourage 
educating  the  lower  classes  of  society,  he  would  boldly  affirm  that 
education,  if  not  founded  on  religious  and  moral  principles,  instead 
of  becoming  a  blessing  to  the  poor  would,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to 
be  a  curse.  To  give  a  sound  education  to  the  poor,  moral  and 
religious  instruction  must  accompany  it.  The  receiyer  must  be 
made  to  know  not  only  the  moral  duties  he  has  to  perform,  but  the 
religious  ones.  Education,  if  without  religious  instructioa,  would 
not  control  the  strong  passions  of  the  human  raoe.  ...  It 
would  be  far  better  to  leare  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commuaity  in 
ignorance,  than  to  give  them  education  which  has  not  for  its  ground- 
work our  revealed  and  blessed  religion.  Tae  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, in  deprecating  the  prohibition  of  God's  word  in  day  aehools. 
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0aid  it  was  like  ''teaching  children  that  religion  aad  morality  were 
of  secondary  importance — something  to  be  learned  at  leisarOf 
instead  of  a  most  essential  ingredient  of  all  education ;  it  would  be 
equal  to  establishing  a  divorce  between  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  against  which  the  Bight  Eev.  Prelate  energetically  pro- 
tested." It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  in  America,  notwithstand- 
ing diversities  of  sects  and  of  opinions  in  minor  matters,  the  children 
of  all  denominations  meet  in  the  same  school-room  and  open  the 
day  by  reading  the  Bible. 

Our  wish  during  this  article  has  been  to  prove  the  absurdity  as 
well  as  the  impropriety  of  acceding  to  the  affirmative  part  of  this 
question,  and  to  our  own  minds  this  has  been  done  conclusiFely. 
We  readily  acknon ledge  the  errors  manifest  upon  it,  but  not  being 
well  versed  in  controversy,  we  are  unable  to  remove  them.  As  it 
is  written,  so  we  put  it  forth  with  the  wish — not  that  readers  will 
take  our  premises— but  that  they  may  be  led  to  read  up  the  subject 
for  themselves,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  holy  Book  whose  power  as 
an  educator  is  called  into  question,  to  come  to  a  decision  in  its 
favour.  W.  H,  C. 


Ths  Hoped  fob  aitd  the  Unssek. — "In  the  enthusiasm  awakened 
by  the  discovery  of  somo  new  facts  or  of  some  new  forces,  and  in  the  fresh- 
ness with  which  they  impress  the  idea  of  such  agencies  on  our  minds,  we 
iomeiimeB  very  naluraUy  exaggerate  the  length  of  way  along  which  they 
carry  us  towards  the  great  ultimate  objects  of  intellectual  desire.  We 
forget  altogether  that  the  knowledge  they  convey  is  in  quahty  and  in  kind 
identical  with  knowledge  already  long  in  our  possession,  and  places  us  in 
no  new  relation  whatever  to  the  vast  background  of  the  Eternal  and  the 
Unseen.  Thus  it  is  that  the  notions  of  materialism  are  perpetually  reviving, 
and  are  again  being  perpetually  swept  away — swept  away  partly  before  the 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  partly  before  the  conclusions  of  the  reason.  For 
there  are  two  great  enemies  to  materiaUsm, — one  rooted  in  the  affections, 
f  be  other  in  the  intellect.  One  is  the  power  of  things  hoped  for,  a  power 
which  never  dies ;  the  other  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  snen,  and  this 
evidence  abounds  in  all  we  see." — "JAe  Hei^n  of  Lav ^'^  by  tht  Duke  of 
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politics* 


OUGHT  THE  CHUECH  TO   BE   DISESTABLISHED 

AND   DISENDOWED? 

AFFIRVATIYB  ABTICLB. 

Thbbb  are,  perhaps,  few  matters  so  difScult  to  accomplisli  tt  to 
convince  a  prejudiced  man  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Beason  mtj 
be  tried,  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the  discussed  question  may  be  pre- 
sented with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  logical  sequence,  the 
deepest  mental  emotions,  or  even  religious  convictions  may  be 
appealed  to,  but  after  all  the  ever-recurring  prejudice  will  appesr, 
and  the  man  will  probably  be  left  either  more  prejudiced  or  pre- 
cisely where  he  was  before.  Although  we  are  willing  to  admit,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  sincerity  and  the  enlightenment  of  a  great 
number  of  devout  and  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established,  we  are  equally  strongly  convinced  that, 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  her  members,  on  most  controverted  points, 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  Church  holds  a  stronger  position  than 
reason,  and  in  the  room  of  intelligent  conviction  we  find  an  affee- 
tion  for  the  venerable  and  a  respect  for  the  traditions  of  pious  fore- 
fathers. The  idea  of  a  Church  and  State  in  unity  possesses  for 
many  minds  a  charm  which  we  think  they  would  be  sorry  to  lose. 
A  State  usiDg  its  mighty  powers  and  influeDce  to  further  the  interests 
of  a  Church  ;  a  State  which  is  prepared  to  tend  with  careful  soli- 
citude, not  merely  the  more  material  interests  of  its  subjects,  hot 
also  their  spiritual  interests ;  a  State  that  will  care  for  rich  and 
poor  alike,  that  will  legislate  with  careful  diligence  on  all  that 
appertains  to  their  souls'  welfare,  and  will  give  them  a  helping  hand 
to  heaven,  presents,  we  say,  to  the  minds  of  numbers  of  our  po[m- 
lation  a  picture  that  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  the  soul  is  filled  with  rich  suggestiveness ;  bat 
beautiful  pictures  and  imaginative  musings  are  appropriate  only  ia 
their  own  sphere.  Stern  truths  and  powerful  convictions  denote 
a  higher  state  of  mental  cultivation ;  and  an  enlightened  moral 
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robiutnefls  mnat  not  be  sacrificed  to  ethereal  dreaming  and 
delightful  contemplations. 

We  wish  to  consider  what  reasons,  if  any,  exist  for  the  onion  of 
a  church  with  a  State ;  or,  the  two  being  united,  whether  it  is 
deBirable  they  should  so  continue.  We,  as  Nonconformists,  assert 
that  we  see  no  valid  reason  why  a  church  should  be  united  to  a 
State. 

Christ  comes  to  the  world  as  a  teacher  and  regenerator,  with 
that  mission  only,  to  tell  men  of  a  better  life,  and  to  show  them 
how  to  attain  to  it.  He  gathers  together  a  handful  of  men,  and 
expounds  to  them  His  mission.  Struck  by  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  their  Leader's  life,  they  long  to  be  like  Him  and  to  follow  in  His 
footsteps.  Heavenly  influences  exert  themselves ;  new  light  begins 
to  dawn  in  the  minds  of  the  followers.  They  see  and  feel  as  they 
never  did  aforetime. 

^  They  carry  muflic  in  their  heart, 
Throueh  dusty  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
And  ply  their  daUy  taak  with  busier  fee(^ 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.*' 

And  now  another  feeling  takes  possession  of  them.  They  want  to 
help  others  to  be  as  they  are,  or  better ;  and,  with  Christ-like  afiec- 
tion  for  souls  still  in  darkness,  they  say,  "  We  would  to  God  that 
all  men  were  as  wo  are.*'  For  purposes  of  holy  evangelization  they 
combine ;  "  daily  are  added  unto  them  the  number  of  such  as  shall 
be  saved ;  "  they  unite  and  call  themselves  a  church.  Lands  and 
possessions  are  sold ;  every  one  is  wishful  to  do  what  he  can  for  the 
rest ;  a  holy  zeal  fires  their  hearts  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  deem 
no  sacrifices  too  costly.  Gk>d  has  commenced  in  their  hearts  the 
work  of  grace ;  to  Him  they  bow  the  knee,  and  acknowledge  no 
oilier  leader.  But  here  we  will  suppose  a  civic  magnate  interposes. 
He  says,  '*  The  State  of  this  land  has  a  divine  right  to  dictate  your 
movements,  to  appoint  your  prayers,  to  formulate  your  creeds,  to 
set  bounds  beyond  which  you  are  not  to  pass,  to  regulate  your 
financial  afiairs,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  whole  of  your 
operations."  What  would  be  the  efiect  P  They  would  instantly,  we 
should  suppose,  repudiate  the  notion,  resent  the  interference  as  an 
insult  to  themselves  and  a  dishonour  to  their  only  lawful  sovereign. 
As  good  citizens  and  God's  servants  they  would  say,  "  We  will 
render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  but  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  They  would  declare  themeolves  opposed 
1872.  o 
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to  all  Bach  control,  and  consider  themselvea  aUe,  by  tbeir  reUanee 
on  their  God,  to  carry  out  their  evangeliatic  work  without  the  aid 
and  without  the  patroaage  of  any  State  in  exiatence.  This  ii,  «e 
take  It,  a  crude  but  truthful  representation  of  our  views  respectini; 
a  Christiaa  church,  and  the  right  of  a  State  to  interfere  or  patronize. 
We  belieye  that  the  kingdom^f  -Qod  among  men  needs  no  assut- 
ance  from  civil  powers.  We  believe  that  God  has  provided,  doei 
provide,  and  will  provide  for  all  our  exigencies.  We  believe  tbtt 
State  interference  and  control  is  damaging  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  especially  the  recseipt  of  State  support  freezes  the 
natural  benevolence  of  the  heart,  and  stints  its  moral  growth.  We 
believe  that  God,  and  God  alone,  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.  We 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  choose  oar  own  formularies  of  faith,  to 
adopt  our  own  creeds,  to  alter,  expunge,  or  expand  what  we  hare 
already  adopted,  and  to  conduct  our  public  worship  with  entire 
freedom.  We  do  not  believe,  even  did  we  admit  the  principle  of 
Church  Edtabliohments,  that  the  Parliament  of  this  country  ii  lo 
composed  as  to  admit  of  its  deliberations  respecting  the  Church  to 
be  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Infidels,  Soman  Catholics,  Jevfi 
heretics,  men  of  all  creeds  and  men  of  no  creeds  whatever,  hsre 
composed  and  do  compose  that  Parliament,  and  yet  it  deliberates 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  one  particular  section  of 
Christ*s  Church.  We  submit  it  is  difficult  to  ns  to  see  how  the 
Church  can  be  benefited  by  onion  with  such  a  constitution. 

Farther,  were  we  to  look  at  the  question  merely  in  relation  to 
practical  results  and  facts  (as  far  as  such  results  can  ever  be  ascer- 
tained, humanly  speaking),  we  should  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  Voluntaryism  as  compared  with  those  of  the  £stsb* 
lished  Church.    When  we  consider  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  three  great  sects  of  Dissenters,  the  Methodists,  th« 
Independents  or  Congregationalists,  and  the  Baptiata,  with  the 
other  Nonconforming  sects  of  the  country,  we  think  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Voluntaryism  will  not  yet  prove  a  failure.    When 
we  say  we  are  satiafied,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.   To 
be,  in  one  sense,  satisfied  is  a  moral  impossibility;  but  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  principle  of  self-reliance  and  voluntaryism  ss 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  State  Sstablishmenta  is  morally  and 
legitimately  possible.    We  believe  that  all  religioua  creeds  and 
peoples  should  meet  on  a  common  basis  of  equality ;  we  beliete 
that  established  religions  have  done  much  to  embittnr  a  'ct  against 
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sect,  and  retard  the  progrefs  of  Christ't  kingdom  among  men,  and 
we  flliall  hail  with  delight  the  day  when  the  so-called  Church  of 
England — a  church  which,  according  to  statiitical  returns,  is 
merely  a  church  of  the  minority — shall  throw  off  its  shackles, 
and  declare  itself  willing  to  rely  on  God,  and  on  Grod  alone,  for  all 
the  work  it  wishes  to  accomplish. 

The  opening  remarks  of  E.  C.  M.  are  certainly  remarkable. 
E.  C.  M.  says,  "  The  State  is  not  something  different  from  the 
Church.  Every  man  who  has  a  vote  and  moral  or  intellectual 
influence  is  a  member  of  the  State,  and  almoat  every  member  of 
the  State  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cbnrch  in  its  highest  and  truest 
sense."  Then,  of  course,  **  almost  every  man  who  has  a  vote  and 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  is  a  member  of  the  Church  in  its 
highest  and  truest  sense."  If  this  be  true,  an  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  society,  of  which  we,  unfortunately,  had  not 
been  made  aware.  Nevertheless,  if  it  be  true,  we  are  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  hope  such  a  condition  may  long  continue.  E.  C.  M.  says, 
**  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Grod  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  to  be  moved  by  the 
Spiril  of  Ood  in  what  they  do  or  approve  of."  The  expression  is 
ambiguous ;  but  we  suppose  E.  C.  M.  means  that  the  Commons 
"  claim  to  be  moved  by  ttie  Spirit  of  God  in  whit  they  do  or  approve 
of.'*  What  is  his  authority  for  such  a  supposition  P  We  must  not 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  matter.  We  deny  in  toio  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  religious  and  spiritual  brotherhood,  and  because 
it  is  not,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  we  con»der  that  House 
incompetent  to  deliberate  on  purely  spiritual  matters.  Certainly 
we»  as  Nonconformists,  should  unhesitatingly  decline  to  submit  our 
plana  and  resolutions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
xnent  E.  C.  M.  says,  '*  The  Church  ought  not  to  be  disestablished 
because  heayen  itself  is  represented  as  being  separated  into 
nations,  peoples,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues."  Will  E.  C.  M.,  in 
hifl  reply,  kindly  explain.  One  more  remark:  E.  C.  M.  says, 
**  Disestablishment  would  be  the  national  disowning  of  God."  Had 
E.  0.  M.  said  to  a  Yoluntary  church,  "If  you  unite  yourselves 
with  the  State,  and  rely  on  it  for  control  and  patronage,  you  will 
disown  God,"  we  could  have  sympathized  with  the  remark ;  but 
we  certainly  fail  to  see  how  a  church,  severing  its  bands  from  a 
State,  and  throwing  itself  on  God's  help  and  its  own  internal 
resources,  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  disown  God. 
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G.  H.  opens  with  an  ironical  panegyric  on  YolantaryiBm,  and 
then  proceeds  to  say,  '*  I  shall  not  accuse  any  by  saying — 

*  Licence  tbey  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.' " 
Then  why,  we  ask,  does  C.  H.  make  nse  of  the  qaotation  F  A  little 
harmless  pleasantry  is  unobjectionable ;  bat,  as  a  body  of  Noncon- 
formists, we  disagree,  to  nse  the  mildest  form  of  expression,  with 
snch  a  remark,  even  if  it  be  expressed  in  a  negative  manner.  C.  H. 
says,  "  Yoluntaryism  has  failed  in  charity,  and  after  the  trial  of 
centories,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  charity  by  law,  so 
little  can  voluntary  effort  be  relied  on  for  consistent  Christian  acti- 
vity." We  are  sorry  for  any  church  that  makes  such  an  admiisioB. 
It  speaks  but  little  for  the  generous  Christian  love  and  philanthiopj 
of  its  members.  Establish  charity  by  law !  The  mention  of  raeh  a 
thing  touches  our  moral  sensibilities  to  the  quick,  and  sends  a 
chilling  influence  through  our  veins.  We  think  too  well  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  believe  that  it  will  endorse  C.  H.'a  remazk; 
but  if  compelled  to  do  so,  it  may  then  write  "  lohabod  *'  over  its 
lifeless  ashes.  Has  Voluntaryism  failed  in  charity  P  We  think 
not.  Ask  our  Sunday  schools,  ask  our  ragged  schools,  ask  ov 
tract  societies,  ask  the  London  Missionary  Society  if  Yoluntaiyim 
has  failed  in  charity.  "  So  little  can  voluntary  effort  be  relied  on 
for  consistent  Christian  activity.'*  Eeviewing  the  census  retoni 
of  1851,  the  Eev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  says,  "Looking  at  the 
Establishment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  three  sects  of  Dissenters  od 
the  other,  these  three  sects  have  increased  their  accommodation 
sixfold  in  fifty  years,  while  the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
Church  has  been  almost  stationary."  This  from  a  corate  of  the 
Church  of  England  I  Voluntaryism  cannot  at  once  accomplish  all 
it  would  wish  to  do.  It  has  difficulties  to  contend  with,  it  has 
much  opposition  to  meet  with,  but  it  knows  the  secret  of  its  poven, 
and  draws  its  springs  from  an  eternal  fount.  It  is  a  spontuieons 
expression  of  gratitude;  it  is  love  in  operation.  YoluntaryisiDt 
alone  can  be  relied  on  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  Christian  usefulnces. 

We  have  read  A.  W.'s  article,  but  conceive  it  to  be  a  eukginsa 
on  the  Church  of  England  rather  than  as  advancing  arguments  in 
favour  of  its  union  with  the  State.  Much  that  he  advances  in 
favour  of  that  church  might  be  advanced  with  equal  tmth  in 
favour  of  almost  any  other  church.  For  instance,  "  The  objeeli 
of  the  Church,  as  a  function  of  the  State,  are  duly  to  set  forth  the 
whole  Scriptures  of  God  before  the  people,  that  they  xnsy  know 
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Crod's  law  and  regulate  their  lives  by  it ;  to  provide  for  and  impart 
spiritnal  guidance  and  instruction,  advice  and  interest,  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people ;  to  directly  influence  and  keep  before  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  necessity  for  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young ; 
to  bear  testimony  to  and  uphold  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ/'  &c. 
Ac,  all  which  we  should  consider  to  be  the  object  of  any  Christian 
church.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  These  thin^  can  be  much 
better  done,  we  think,  by  an  established  agency  than  by  any  merely 
transitory  fit  of  missionariness  which  may  be  excited  in  different 
sects."  Precisely  so ;  but  as  the  different  sects — by  which,  we  pre- 
sume, reference  is  made  to  the  aggregate  body  of  Diesenters — do 
not  depend  on  transitory  fits  of  missionariness,  the  argument,  so 
far  as  it  is  in  favour  of  churches  established  by  law,  appears  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Methodism  is  an  established  agency,  Independency 
is  an  established  agency,  although  they  are  not  allied  to  any  civil 
powers.  Their  home  missions  and  foreign  missions  are  extending 
year  by  year,  and  we  think  the  day  is  very  far  distant  when  they 
will  be  required  to  place  dependence  on  transitory  fits  of  mission- 
ariness. We  have  scanned  the  horizon,  but  do  not  see  the  faintest 
indications  of  its  dawn. 

Considering  as  a  whole  the  articles  written  by  those  in  favour  of 
Church  establishments,  we  feel  called  upon  to  correct  a  little  error 
into  which  they  apparently  have  fallen.  With  little  exception 
they  appear  to  imagine  that  Nonconformity,  Voluntaryism,  or  Dis- 
sent is  some  puerile  and  fragile  infant  just  beginning  to  grope  its 
way,  hesitating  in  fear,  wondering  whether  it  would  be  quite  safe 
to  advance  jost  a  little  step  farther ;  endeavouring  now  and  then* 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  audacity,  to  gaze  at  the  clear  sunlight* 
and  immediately  closing  its  too  dazzled  eyes,  occasionally  startling 
every  one  with  some  spasmodic  effort,  causing  the  smiling  onlookers 
to  feel  a  little  pity  for  the  weakly  thing,  while  they  wonder  whether 
it  is  an  indication  of  increasing  vitality,  a  frantic  attempt  to  make 
its  existence  a  matter  of  no  uncertainty,  or  a  convulsive  gasp  pre- 
saging its  speedy  dissolution.  We  do  not  think  that  would  he  a 
happy  simile.  Nonconformity  is  something  very  different;  its 
roots  have  struck  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  nation.  Voluntaryism  can  fearlessly  assert 
its  principles ;  it  knows  its  standing  ground ;  it  has  stood  firm  to 
its  own ;  it  needs  no  apology  for  iU  existence,  and  it  is  prepared  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  it. 
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A.  W.  says,  "  And  not  the  least  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
an  Established  Church  is.  that  it  may  form  a  standard  of  lifing, 
keep  np  the  salutary  effects  of  public  worship,  and  be  a  sort  of 
measure  of  holy  living,  and  afford  a  fair  preparation  for  holy 
dying."  Bat  why  is  that  an  advantage  of  an  Established  Churcb? 
What  church  does  not  form  a  standard  of  living  P  What  church 
does  not  afford  a  fair  preparation,  according  to  its  own  beliefs,  for 
holy  dying?  Why  it  should  be  considered  an  advantage  of  an 
Established  Church  we  do  not  perceive. 

C.  R.  follows  very  closely  in  the  wake  of  C.  H.  C.  B.  laji, 
"Voluntaryism  has  now  had  a  fair  trial,  and  we  can  speak  with 
accuracy  and  confidence  as  to  its  capabilities  in  extending  the 
gospel.  Long  years  have  passed  since  the  voluntary  torch  was 
lighted,  but  still  its  flame  is  yet  feeble  and  blinking."  Feeble  and 
blinking,  forsooth ! — 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 
An  infant  crjing  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Our  opponents  in  this  debate,  we  think,  have  not  been  carefal 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  may  mention  that, 
according  to  the  census  of  1861,  more  than  half  of  the  toorskippUp 
population  of  England  belong  to  Dissenting  sect«.  The  so-called 
Church  is  not  by  any  legitimate  means  the  church  of  England. 
Eepresenting  only  a  minority  of  the  worshipping  population,  it  u 
an  injustice  to  other  sects,  and  an  assumption  to  which  it  can  lay 
no  claim,  to  style  itself  by  such  a  name.  Practically  speaking,  we 
have  no  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
ambiguity  that  we  consent  to  make  use  of  the  expression.  With 
C.  E.'s  remark  we  must  disagree.  We  deny  that  the  flame  of  the 
voluntary  torch  is  **  feeble  and  blinking."  Feeble  it  may  be  in 
comparison  with  what  we  yet  expect  it  to  be ;  but  where  it  ahines 
it  does  so  with  steady  brightness,  and  knows  nought  of  blinking. 

C.  E.  asks  "  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical establishments,  Do  Voluntary  churches,  by  keeping  apart 
from  all  State  aid,  thereby  free  themselves  from  all  State  control? 
Can  they,  in  their  vaunted  show  of  liberty,  defy  the  interferenee 
of  the  State?  No  more  than  those  churches  which  are  onder 
State  patronage.  There  are  many  ca^^es  on  record  which  reveal 
this  stubborn  fact,  that  the  Yuluatary  church  is  no  more  /fv«  than 
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the  State  chnrcli."  He  asks  thb  question  with  an  air  of  tritunph. 
To  C.  B/fl  ioquiry  we  rettim  an  unmistakable  affirmatire.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Voluntary  churoh  is  no  more 
^ree  than  the  State  church.  Take  a  case,  and  not  an  extraordinary 
one.  An  upright  and  God-fearing  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  child  who  dies  at  an  early  age.  The  father  has  faith  in 
adult  baptism  only,  and  consequently  his  child  dies  unbaptized. 
He  asks  that  the  decencies  of  Christian  burial  may  be  performed 
OFer  its  remains ;  but  what  saith  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  F 
"  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  office  ensuiDg  [».  e,,  the  burial 
serrice]  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbaptized,  or  excom- 
municate, or  who  have  laid  yiolent  hands  upon  themselves."  Who 
shall  preyent  a  Nonconformist  from  using  his  form  of  burial 
service  P  And  yet  C.  £.  says  the  Voluntary  church  is  no  more 
free  than  the  State  church.  Take  another  case,  one  literally  true. 
A  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  was  killed  by  another  one  Satur- 
day night  at  a  public-house  ;  he  was  interred,  and  oyer  his  remains 
the  clergyman  was  compelled  to  read,  and  did  read,  the  following 
words : — **  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  Grod  of  His  great 
mercy  to  take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here 
departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life."  Can  blasphemy 
more  horrible  be  imagined  F  Who  shall  compel  a  Nonconformist 
to  uae  such  words  P  And  yet  C.  B.  says,  ''  The  Voluntary  church 
is  no  more  free  than  the  State  churoh." 

We,  as  Nonconformists,  heartily  rejoice  to  say  that  eyery  fresh 
inyestigation  of  our  principles  and  their  comparison  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Cburch  but  tends  to  make  us  cling  to 
ours  more  tenaciously  and  loyingly.  We  would  to  Gt>d  that  all 
men  were  as  we  are.  We  wish  only  good  to  the  Established 
Church.  We  admit  the  Christ-like  purity  and  devoted  liyes  of 
many  of  her  members.  We  consider  her  liturgy  as  one  of  the  most 
bcautifal  and  appropriate  that  could  possibly  be  framed.  We 
rejoice  in  her  missionary  efforts,  we  hail  with  delight  her  works  of 
charity,  and  the  many  indications  of  good  that  haye  sppeared 
whereyer  she  has  set  her  foot  and  erected  her  sanctuaries ;  but  we 
feel  constrained  to  say,  ''  Separate  yourselves  from  the  State,  rely 
upon  your  own  resources,  dispense  your  own  emoluments,  choose 
your  own  spiritual  leaders,  see  true  moral  expansiyeness,  work 
heartily  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  leaye  all  else  to  Him."  H.  Soott. 
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IS  CEEATION  OE  EVOLUTION  THE  BETTEE 
INTEEPEETATION  OF  NATTJEEP 

BVOItmON  ARTICLE.— VI. 

I  OBBTAiNLT  owe  ftii  apologj  to  the  condaeton  of  this'  jonnial 
for  having  delayed  the  course  of  this  very  interesting  controrersf ; 
a  necessary  intermission  from  severe  labour  became  imperative  on 
me  before  I  was  able  to  fnlfil  my  undertaking ;  and  I  have  but  as 
yet  scarcely  been  able  to  go  into  harness.  As,  however,  the  lawiof 
controversy  observed  in  this  serial  are  such  that  there  must  be  no 
unfair  advantage  given  to  any  riew  of  a  question  by  putting  for- 
ward papers  on  one  side  while  others  fall  into  arrears,  it  seems  that 
I,  being  out  of  the  way,  have  actually  been  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  this  debate.  The  reader  will  probably  not  blsms 
me  harshly  under  the  circumstanees,  and  I  hope  that  my  explanatioB 
will  free  our  editorial  friends  from  bearing  a  burden  of  reproaeh 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  laden  with. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  looked  at. 
and  it  is  very  requisite  that  we  should  avoid  confounding  them  one 
with  another.    We  may  note  them  thus : — 

I.  "  Is  creation  or  evolution  the  better  interpretation  of  nature?'* 
intkreli^iat&s  sense;  that  is,  as  an  explanation  of  the  being  of  all 
things  in  their  relation  to  G-od  as  the  Author  of  all,  the  First  Cause 
and  Father.  This  is  a  very  proper  and  legitimate  question,  taking 
ns  into  the  region  of  theology,  bringing  us  into  contact  with  creedsi 
and  exciting  comparisons  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ;  but  it 
is  not,  as  I  apprehend,  the  question  upon  which  we  are  engaged,  M 
will  afterwards  appear. 

IL  "Is  creation  or  evolution  the  better  interpretation  of 
nature P"  in  a  logical  sense;  that  is,  as  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
reasoning  faculties,  which  must  have  all  theses  presented  to  &ea 
in  linked  syllogistio  oounectioiu   Aeasoning  is  a  chain  of  dependeo* 
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of  fcrtttU  on  truth,  reaoking  along  from  experienee  to  law  or  first 
principle,  and  reqairing  the  concatenation  or  joining  together. of 
thought  after  thought  into  a  unity  of  reflective  results  satisfaotorj 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  follows  investigations  according  to  "the  laws 
of  thought  as  thought^'  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  defines  logic.  It 
is  pretty  ohvious  that  this  also  is  not  the  question  we  are  now  en- 
gaged on. 

III.  "Is  creation  or  evolution  the  better  interpretatioa  of 
nature  P  "  in  a  scientific  sense ;  that  is,  as  affording  a  complete  and 
understandable  knowledge  of  existence,  and  their  laws,  arranged  in 
accordance  with  and  properly  explanatory  of  human  experience. 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  proper  point  of  view  for  us  to  consider 
the  question  in. 

I  argue  that  thia  is  so  from  the  verba  queetumiSf — '^  interpretation 
of  nature,"  not  of  what  is  above,  around,  before,  or  superior  to 
nature,  which  passes  into  the  region  of  creeds,  church  formularies, 
and  confessions  of  faith,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  religious,  or  rather  theo- 
logical question.  *'  Interpretation  of  nature,*' — ^not  of  thought  as 
the  reflection  of  nature-— which  is  a  philosophical  or  logical  question, 
involving  debates  about  interpretation  and  its  laws,  experience 
and  intuition,  sensation  and  perception,  memory  and  presentation, 
and  of  the  relation  between  thoughts  and  their  signs.  This  is 
a  really  important  and  valuable  investigation  to  be  made  by  those 
who  seek  to  discover  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  operation  of  these 
laws  in  the  discovery  oi  truth.  But  we  are  not  asked  if  creation  or 
evolution  is  the  better  interpretation  [of  thought  as  the  symbol]  of 
nature,  as  a  philosophical  inquiry;  we  are  asked  which  gives, 
supplies,  or  allows  of  '*  the  better  interpretation  of  nature,"  as  a 
matter  within  the  range  of  science — for  it  is  distinctly  and  dis- 
tinctively as  a  scientific  discussion  it  is  brought  before  us. 

The  openers  of  the  debate  appear,  taking  their  respective  pur- 
poses into  account,  to  have  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  article  on  creation  (preceding  volume,  pp.  ^3 — 49) 
M.  F.  S.  very  properly  starts  with  giving  some  explanations  of 
*'  the  various  significations  of  nature"  though  he  very  wisely  gives 
us  also  the  meaning  he  thinks  should  be  attached  to  the  term, 
viz.,  "  the  vast  whole  of  things  visible,  the  universe  in  its  utmost 
Utitude  of  extent."  Equally  careful  E.  F.  E.  (pp.  49—61)  appears 
to  have  been,  not  indeed  in  his  preliminary  definition  of  terms,  but 
in  what  is  almost  equally  important,  the  placing  of  the  question. 
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He  giyes  the  right  start,  and  had  the  oontroyer  jey  been  carried  on,  <m 
the.termsof  the  originators,  it  would  have  been  better,  not  only 
for  the  interests  of  trath,  bat  for  the  interest  of  the  retden. 
F.  T.  D.  keeps  qoite  fairly  to  the  question,  and  is  evidently  an 
intelligent  reader,  an  acute  thinker,  and  religionsly  inclined  to 
prophesy  smooth  things  between  technology  and  theology.   To  him 
the  universe  appears  ''  as  a  cosmic  whole,  possessed  of  and  displtj- 
ing  an  architectonic  unity  and  plan."    So  it  does  to  us.    Bat  then 
when  F.  T.  D.  gets  this  length,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  altogether 
to  affirm  that  *'  the  very  first  thing  in  nature  seeking  explanation  is 
its  origin"    This  we  question ;  nay,  doubt.    The  very  aim  snd 
object  of  science  is  to  comprehend  nature  itself,  and  so  to  be  able 
to  present  an  "  interpretation  of  nature  "  to  thought.    It  is  **  of 
nature,"  not  of  nature's  origin,  that  science  makes  a  study.    The 
origin  of  nature  is  a  theologian's  inquiry.    Because  such  a  matter 
did  not  'come  within  the  reach  or  range  of  science,  it  holds  its 
place  in  the  Book  which  reveals  God  as  the  Originator  of  all. 
"  Nature,"  as  G-.  W.  P.  says  (p.  116),  "  is  the  domain  of  science." 
Tbe  supernatural,  we  add,  is  the  domain  of  revelation ;  of  revelt- 
tion  precisely  because  snch  "  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us  " — **  we 
cannot  attain  unto  it."    Science  is  a  knowledge  of  nature ;  that  is,  of 
experience,  existing  things,  systematically  arranged.    It  does  no^ 
include  knowledge  of  the  supernatural.    Theology,  again,  is  the 
science,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  of  the  supernatural,  t.  e.,  of  things 
higher  than  nature ;  or  of  the  revealed,  i,  e.,  of  things  made  known 
about  nature.    Science  may,  however,  keep  entirely  within  her 
sphere-^the  interpretation  of  nature ;  or  she  may  accept  of  the  reve- 
lation which  theology  offers  her,  but  it  is  the  interest  alike  of 
science  and  theology  to  hold  themselves  independent,  though  re- 
lated, and  each  to  pursue  its  own  course  for  its  own  ends.    I  am 
happy  to  find  that  this  view  of  the  distinct  spheres  of  science  and 
theology  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  President  of  the  British 
Association  who  says  :— 

"And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  culminating  point  of  man's  intd- 
lectual  interpretation  of  nature,  his  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the 
X>ower  of  which  her  phenomena  are  the  diversified  manifestations. 
Towards  this  point  all  scientific  inquiry  now  tends.  The  converti- 
bility of  the  physical  forces,  the  correlation  of  these  with  the  vitsl, 
and  the  intimacy  of  that  nexue  between  mental  and  bodily  aotivityi 
which,  explain  it  as  we  may,  oannot  be  denied*  all  lead  upwards 
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towardfl  one  and  the  flame  oonolasion,  and  the  pyramid  of  whieh 
that  philosophioal  conclusion  is  the  apex,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
primitiye  instincts  of  humanity.  By  our  own  remote  progenitors, 
as  by  the  untutored  savage  of  the  present  day,  every  change  in 
which  human  agency  was  not  apparent,  was  referred  to  a  particular 
animating  intelligence.  And  thus  they  atti*ibuted  not  only  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
each  to  its  own  deity.  These  deities  were  invested  with  more  than 
human  power ;  bat  they  were  also  supposed  capable  of  human 
passions,  and  subject  to  human  capriciousness.  As  the  uniformities 
of  nature  came  to  be  more  distinctly  recognised,  some  of  these 
deities  were  invested  with  a  dominant  control,  while  others  were 
supposed  to  be  their  subordinate  ministers.  A  serene  majesty  was 
attributed  to  the  greater  gods  who  sit  above  the  clouds,  whilst  their 
inferiors  might  "  come  down  to  earth  in  the  likeness  of  men."  With 
the  growth  of  the  scientific  study  of  nature,  the  conception  of  its 
harmony  and  [unity  gained  ever-increasing  strength.  And  so 
among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  philosophers 
we  find  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  direct- 
ing mind  from  which  the  order  of  nature  proceeds,  for  they  ob- 
viously believed  that,  as  our  modern  poet  has  expressed  it,— > 

<* '  All  are  bat  parts  of  one  Btupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  natare  is,  and  G-od  tho^aoaL** 

The  science  of  modem  times,  however,  has  taken  a  more  special 
direction.  Fixing  its  attention  exclusively  on  the  order  of  nature, 
it  has  separated  itself  wholly  from  theology,  whose  function  it  is  to 
seek  after  its  cause.  In  this  science  is  fcdly  justified,  alike  by  the 
entire  independence  of  its  objects,  and  by  the  historical  fact  that 
it  has  been  continually  hampered  and  impeded  in  its  search  for  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  nature  by  the  restraints  which  theologians  have 
attempted  to  impose  upon  its  inquiries.  But  when  science,  passing 
beyond  its  own  limits,  assumes  to  take  the  place  of  theology,  and 
sets  up  its  own  conception  of  the  order  of  nature  as  a  sufficient 
account  of  its  cause,  it  is  invading  a  province  of  thought  to  which 
it  has  no  claim,  and  not  unreasonably  provokes  the  hostility  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  its  best  friends.  For  whilst  the  deep-seated 
instincts  of  humanity,  and  the  profoundest  researches  of  philos6phy, 
alike  point  to  mind  as  the  one  and  only  source  of  power,  it  is  the 
high  prerogative  of  science  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  power 
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which  is  operating  through  the  limitless  extent  and  variety  of  the 
nniyerse,  and  to  trace  its  continuitj  through  the  rast  series  of  ages 
that  "  haye  been  occupied  in  its  eyolution." 

The  foregoing  extract  is  not  only  a  mostimportant  one  in  its^,  bnt 
it  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable  to  notice  that  the  yery  point  chotea 
for  the  peroration  of  the  greatest  soienti6c  speech  of  the  year  ii 
precisely  that  to  the  consideration  of  which  our  minds  had  been 
brought  by  the  prescient  selection  of  this  topic  for  debate  by  our 
editors.    Of  that,  however,  mention  is  enough. 

J.  B.  S.  C.  has  made  somewhat  of  a  mistake  in  attributing  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  to  Darwin.     The  chief  exponent  of  this 
theory  is  imdonbtedly  Herbert  Spencer,  a  thinker  of  high  mark  sod 
large  powers.    He  is,  however,  only  developer  of  the  great  thougkti 
of  his  predecessors,  who  have  indicated  their  belief  in  the  unity  of 
nature,  and  regarded  that  as,  for  theological  purposes,  an  evidcnee 
of  the  unity  of  Deity.    He  has,  however,  shown  that  this  theolo- 
gioal  induction,  however  pertinent  in  its  own  place,  has  no  claim  to  a 
|dace  in  science;  that  intruded  into  science  it  is  only  a  uselesi 
encumbrance ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  scientific  men  to  rejeet 
from  their  contemplations  everything  extra-scientificid.    J.  B.  S.  C. 
has  not  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  provinees  of  thonj^ 
distinct,  and  had  he  done  so  his  entomology  would  have  been  better, 
while  his  theology  would  not  have  been  worse.     His  iilostn- 
tions  of  the  difficulty  of  confining  the  exuberance  of  nature  to  oat 
ideals  of  species,  though  he  fails  to  see  their  tendency,  go,  indeed, 
a  long  way  to  show  that  type,  order,  species,  &c.,  are  terms  to 
which  nature  refuses  to  conform.    E.  W.  C.'s  remarks  are  on  a  sids 
question,  and  do  not  touch  the  main  point  of  investigation ;  we 
need  not  follow  him,  as  we  have  explained  already  that  nstore 
requires  to  be  accepted  by  science  as  its  origin — it  begins  with  aod 
it  confines  itself  to  nature.    S.  E.  A.  has  given  a  fair  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  an  eirenicon  between  science  and  theology  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  he  does  not  do  much  towards  the  elucidation  of  tlie 
theme,  as  he  has  been  misled  into  the  misty  regions  of  religioiu 
philosophy.     He  has  gone  to  sea,  instead  of  remaining  on  terra 
Jirma,  and  yet  he  has  given  good  justification  for  evolution  in  s 
philosophic  point  of  view,  and  so  far  is  a  valauble  coadjutor. 

S.  S.  has  endeavoured  by  a  strong  redueUo  ad  ahewrdumU^  pn^ 
that  evolutionism  is  quite  an  error.  He  asks  us  to  go  with  him 
and  trace  back  the  forms  of  life  fiN>m  compound  to  simple,  and  thea 
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to  tell  him  whence  the  simplest  organiBm  comes ;  bat  we  nerer 
nndertook  to  explain  the  origination  of  life  and  nature,  and  hence  he 
aakfl  ns  to  perform  for  him  a  gratnitons  task.  He  thinks  that 
*'  eTolotion  cannot  famish  as  with  any  interpretation  of  natore," 
but  "specific  creation  folly  acooonts  for  the  phenomena  which 
nature  presents  "  (p.  279).  We  shall  agree  with  him,  perhaps* 
when  he  has  shown  as  how  specific  creation  of  phenomena  is  posn- 
ble.  Meanwhile  we  hare  only  got  the  length  of  regarding  phe- 
nomena as  caused,  not  created — ^not.  at  any  rate,  specifioftlly 
created. 

Oar  anonymous  ally,  in  behalf  of  evolution,  has  given  a  fine,  glow- 
in|2^,  philosophical  essay  on  Qod  tn  nature,  rather  than  on  the  God  qf 
Nature ;  and  while  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  strives  to  reconcile 
the  opponent  thinkers,  and  bring  them  into  nearer  relation  (p. 
283)  we  do  think  he  has  elaborately  missed  and  mystified  the 
question.  He  appears  rather  to  have  twisted  the  question  round 
till  it  looked  like  this,— Is  creation  or  evolution  the  better  interpre- 
tation of  [God  in]  nature  P — so  mistaking  the  end  of  this  debate. 

To  science,  as  science,  nothing  is  real  which  is  not  nature ;  to 
science,  as  science,  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  nature  are  the 
selected  topics  of  inquiry:  Beyond  nature  science  does  not  and 
cannot  go.  Science  is  experience  arranged  and  comprehended,  and 
experience  it  cannot  transcend.  Science  is  godless,  not  through  its 
rationalism  or  its  atheism,  but  on  account  of  its  fixture  of  sphere 
and  the  special  condition  of  its  inquiries.  It  seeks  to  interpret 
the  writing  in  the  book  of  natore.  It  examines  that.  It  puts 
nature,  not  God,  to  the  inquisition  of  investigation.  "  Of  nature  " 
it  seeks  the  interpretation,  not  <2/*God.  Creation  is  not  an  experi- 
ence, nor  is  such  an  act  seen  in  the  course  of  ''  nature." 

Creation  is  a  form  of  thought  altogether  abstract  and  metaphysical, 
evolution  isone  altogether  concrete  and  physical.  Scienceis  notmeta- 
physics  but  physics,  and  creation  is  an  idea  entirely  beyond  our 
experience  in  the  study,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  unto  an 
"  interpretation  of  nature."  We  refuse  to  go  beyond  nature  in  our 
inquiry,  because  it  is  ''  of  nature  "  we  are  mdcing  inquiry.  Ne 
9vXor  ultra  crepidam, — no  shoemaker  beyond  his  last.  You 
might  as  well  insist  on  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor  making  a  prelimi- 
nary study  of  astronomy  before  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship, 
or  tag  on  to  his  apprenticeship  a  farther  provision  that  he  should 
study  astronomy  before  his  apprenticeship  as  shoemaker  or  tailor 
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ooold  be  held  to  be  finished.  It  is  true  that  aatronomj— aj,  aod 
chemistry— and  mach  more  is  implied  in  tailoring  to  protect  iu  from 
"  the  skyey  influences,  and  in  shoemaking  to  shield  ns  from  the 
heat  or  cold  due  to  the  atmospheric  attractions  dependent  on  the 
coarse  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  we  never  think  of  carrying  things 
quite  so  far.  Science  is  a  this-world  thing ;  it  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  principles  of  the  physical  universe.  That  is  vhtt 
■science  endeavours  to  erplore  and  know.  Seeking  to  know  more 
it  ceaties  to  be  science.  It  neglects  the  business  for  which  it  eiisU 
in  the  vain  dream  of  gaining  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  that 
which  transcends  all  science.  Creation  and  a  Creator  are  matten 
on  which  faith  may  supply  some  presumption,  and  about  which 
metaphysics  may  gain  some  information ;  but  science,  as  a  know- 
ledge "  of  nature,"  can  no  farther  go.  A  scientific  man  may— many 
would  say  must— accept  of  the  idea  of  creation  as  the  origin,  ud 
of  a  Creator  as  the  originator  of  matter,  but  he  does  so  not  u  • 
acientific  man,  but  in  consideration  of  those  higher  aspirations  and 
nobler  feelings  which  arise  in  the  soul  when  he  seeks  to  interpret 
his  own  place  in  nature,  not  when  he  is  seeking  an  "  interpretation 
4)f  nature."  L.  S.  £. 
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THE  PEINCIPLES  AND  AET  OF  TEACHING. 

PART   II. 

Wfi  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  right 
training  to  the  practical  art  of  true  education.  In  so  doing  we 
leave  the  region  of  speculative  thought,  and  enter  upon  the  domain 
of  effective  art.  Here  we  have  to  do,  not  with  theories  and  reflections, 
but  with  "systems"  and  "  methods,"  two  terms  of  learned  sound  with 
the  use  of  which  we  can  scarcely  dispense,  though  we  confess  they 
have  grown  irksome  to  the  ear,  and  almost  offensive  to  the  mind, 
somewhat  by  the  mistaken  use  or  careless  employment  of  them  in  a 
sneering  and  depreciating  tone,  as  if  they  were  pedantic,  stiff,  formal, 
and  unkindly  words ;  and  yet,  properly  understood,  they  are  not  so 
harsh  in  their  nature  as  they  seem. 

These  two  words,  "  system  "  and  "  method,"  are  often,  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way,  used  interchangeably,  but  a  distinction  is  some- 
times, and  perhaps  ought  always  to  be  made ;  this  I  am  willing  to 
recognize  on  the  present  occasion,  therefore  I  had  better  define 
them.  By  "  system,"  then,  I  understand  a  plan  or  arrangement 
founded  in  all  its  parts  upon  one  given  principle ;  by  "  method"  I 
understand  an  arrangement  less  fixed  and  determinate,  founded  on 
more  general  principles,  and  having  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  way 
and  mtmner  of  proceeding.  The  three  principal  systems  of  teaching 
in  our  Sunday  schools,  as  indeed  in  most  places  of  instruction,  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  individual  in  which  the  teacher  concentrates  his  own 
attention  on  one  scholar  at  a  time,  and  tries  to  enchain  the  scholar's 
attention,  leaving,  necessarily,  all  the  others,  at  least  to  some  extent 
unoccupied,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  be  very  good,  and  sit 
quile  still  / 

2.  Then  we  have  the  simuUaneous  tystem,  in  which  all  the 
scholars  are  expected  to  read  and  speak  together.  This  system 
is  very  valuable  for  infant  classes,  and  would  be  equally  appropriate 
for  elementary  classes  composed  of  ignorant  boys  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age — who  are  now  a  sore  trouble  to  us, — if  we 
had  only  good  separate  class-rooms  in  which  to  place  them. 

8.     We  have  the  collective  system,  which  secures  all  the  advantages 
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of  the  simultaneous  system  without  any  of  its  defects.  The  term 
"  collective/'  is  intended  to  indicate  the  simultaneous  fixing  of  ike 
attenHon  of  the  whole  elate  upon  the  lesson  in  hand,  although 
several  and  even  diversified  exercises  for  that  purpose  may  be 
employed.  It  is  true  that  this  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible; 
and  you  may  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  being  done  when 
in  any  school  you  see  the  heads  of  the  scholars  so  bent  down  in 
their  eager  anxiety  to  listen  and  to  reply,  that  a  large  umbrella  would 
cover  both  teacher  and  class.  But  this  desirable  result  cannot  be 
certainly  secured  by  the  adoption  of  any  single  plan  of  proceeding ; 
and  hence  the  importance  of  those  various  meikode  or  practical  arts 
qf  teaching  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  explain. 

First,  in  point  of  importance,  I  would  place  the  inierrogaivoe  « 
catechetical  method,  on  which  so  much  not  only  has  been,  but 
might,  be  said.  Of  course  no  one  wUl  suppose  that  by  this  term  I 
mean  the  use  of  those  compotmds  of  question  and  answer  called 
catechisms,  but  simply  as  a  name  for  the  employment  of  a  cate- 
chetical style  of  teaching.  Questioning  is  useful,  first,  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  ascertain  how  much  the  scholars  know  on  any  given 
subject,  and  hence  to  ascertain  what  his  starting  point  should  be ;  se- 
condly, questioning  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  tbainikg  the  scholars 
to  seek  and  so  to  gain  knowledge  for  themselves  as  to  ascatain  the 
relation  and  bearing  of  things,  as  well  as  the  truths  they  illustrate  and 
the  doctrines  which  they  teach ;  and  thirdly,  questioning  may  be 
profitably  employed  to  guage  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  has 
been  gained  or  acquired  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  upon  any 
given  exercise  or  lesson. 

It  would  be  impossible,  perhaps  also  it  would  be  impolitic  in  ns 
to  attempt,  in  the  space  at  command,  to  go  very  fully  into  this  subject 
Mr.  J,  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.  (one  of  H.M.'s  Inspectors  of  Schools),  has 
published  an  excellent  lecture  on  *'  The  Art  of  Questioning,"  whidi  I 
would  earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  my  readers.  With 
this  reference  I  shall  require  only  to  mentioib  a  few  simple  rules  for 
the  practical  guidance  of  the  teacher  in  questioning  a  class. 

I.  Cultivate  simplicity  of  language. 

II.  Do  not  tell  too  much  in  your  questions. 

III.  Questions  should  be  definite  and  unmistakable. 

I  have  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  attempted  to  examine  a  viDagt* 
school  on  Matt.  viii.  "When  He  was  come  down  from  the 
mountain,  great  multitudes  followed  Him."  He  began  thua:^ 
"  Where  was  He  before  this  ?  "  No  answer,  "What,  don't  you  know  ? 
Why,  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  going  up  a  mountain?**  Of 
course  there  was  no  answer  to  this.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  *'  what 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  going  up  a  mountaia  I     The  answer 
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he  wanied  was,  "  to  come  down  again;  *'  but  as  the  cliildren,  if  they 
knew  what  a  mountain  was,  did  not  know  what  a  consequence  was,  and 
as — despite  the  rhyme-attested  fact  that  "  the  King  of  France,  with 
all  his  men,  went  up  the  hill,  and  then  came  down  again,*' — coming 
down  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  going  up,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  they  could  not  answer  him.  This  question  was  above 
the  children  in  language  and  sense — if  indeed  it  had  any  sense, — and 
moreover  it  was  vague  and  obscure. 

IV.  Avoid  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  "  yes  "  or  **  no," 
and  which  end  with  the  word  "  what." 

V.  Avoid  long  questions,  and  such  as  imply  or  require  two 
answers.  Such,  for  instance  as  this  : — "  When  and  why  did  Christ 
curse  the  barren  fig  tree  ?  " 

VI.  Do  not  often  ask  for  definitions  of  words,  and  still  less  of 
doctrines,  as  they  are  difficult  for  children  to  frame ;  and  yet  they 
may  sometimes  be  usefuDy  employed  in  leading  to  the  correction  of 
misapprehension. 

VII.  Avoid  a  uniform  manner  of  shaping  your  questions,  and 
anything  that  tends  to  unintelligible  routine.  This  is  the  great  evil 
to  which  set  questions  and  answers  in  catechisms  are  liable. 

Years  ago  Miss  Edgeworth  told  a  story  of  a  gentleman  attending 
an  examination  of  a  day  school,  where  the  printed  questions  very 
readily  drew  forth  the  printed  answers.  The  subject  of  examination 
was  geography,  and  he  thought  he  would  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  by  a  few  questions  of  his  own,  so  he  asked  one  of  them 
where  Turkey  was  ;  and  she  answered,  rather  hesitatingly,  "  In  the 
yard  with  the  poultry  !  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same 
gentleman  who  once  showed  his  niece  an  apple,  to  explain  to  her 
something  about  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth.  She  looked  at 
him  a  few  minutes  with  much  earnestness,  and  then  said,  "  Why, 
uncle,  you  don't  mean  that  the  earth  leaUy  turns  round,  do  you  ?  " 
He  replied,  "  Did  you  not  learn  that  several  years  ago  ?  "  "  Yes, 
sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  learned  it,  but  I  never  knew  it  before." 

VIII.  Always  let  your  questions  have  point.  Do  not  ask  aimless 
and  random  questions,  strugglingly  got  out  to  pass  the  time.  Let 
the  mind  have  something  to  aim  at,  to  seek  after,  to  hit  upon.  How 
many  this?  What' distance  that?  Where  thenf  Whence  now? 
and  so  on,  unless  there  is  something  of  importance  dependent  upon 
the  matter  inquired  about,  are  little  more  than  makeshift  questions. 
AH  the  questions  asked  upon  any  given  lesson  ought  to  be  such  as 
to  direct  the  minds  of  the  children  and  to  incline  their  thoughts  to 
converge  towards  the  point  or  points  on  which  the  main  interest  of 
the  lesson  is  intended  to  turn.  Our  design  in  questioning  should 
either  be  to  lead  to  the  apprehension  of,  or  to  bring  within  comprehen- 
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sion  tbe  topic  of  the  lesson.     Questions  without  point  most  dis- 
appoint. 

IX.  The  use  of  indefinite  adverbs  of  interrogation,  such  as 
How  ?  Wherefore  ?  Why  ?  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  When 
we  feel  tempted  to  employ  these  we  should  always  fix  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  to  make  use  of  it,  and  in  general  it  will  be  better  to 
translate  that  meaning  into  plain  English.  For  instance,  Eowf 
may  mean  (1)  in  what  manner  or  way  ?  (2)  for  what  reawn?  (3) 
from  what  catue  ?  (4)  in  what  stale  ?  (5)  by  what  meaiM  ?  (6)  to  what 
extent  9  Why  ?  again,  as  an  interrogative  is  employed  in  theae 
senses :  (1)  By  what  proofs  ?  (2)  from  what  cause  ?  (3)  for  what 
purpose  ?  (4)  on  what  account  ?  (o)  through  what  occasion,  f  (6) 
urged  by  what  motive  ? 

Wherefore  is  always  associjated  with  why — as  in  Shakspere : — 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore,  for  they  say 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore." 

It  has  these  significations  : — 1,  for  which  reason  ?  2,  from  ir^ 
cause  ?  3,  with  what  intent  ?  4,  to  what  end  ? 

We  must  study  how  to  question,  or  we  may  know  why  our  wiert 
fores  bring  so  little  information. 

We  may  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  utility  of  the  interrc^tin 
method,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  best  employed  by  obserr- 
ing  the  interrogative  reasoning  of  Scripture. 

1.  It  is  used  to  give  emphasis  to  an  assertion,  and  force  to  a 
remark — as  in  Paul's  address  to  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi.  27.  See  also 
Kom.  iii.  29.— ^viii.  35  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  67,  for  other  examples. 

2.  Eeproof  may  be  conveyed  forcibly  by  questioning — Hos.vl4; 
xi.'S;  Acts  xxii.  3';  Gal.  ii.  14. 

3.  Wonder  or  admiration  may  both  be  expressed  and  excited  bj 
interrogations — Job  xi.  7 — 9  ;  Isa.  xi.  12 — 14. 

4.  Questions  may  be  employed  to  give  vividness  and  increase 
interest — Isa.  IviiL  3 — 10  ;  Ixiii.  1 — 4 ;  Matt.  xi.  7 — 9. 

5.  Questions  may  be  so  employed  in  series  as  to  bring  the  mind 
to  see  clearly  and  feel  intensely  the  arguments  used  on  a  subject— 
Mai.  ii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  Eom.  x.  13 — 15. 

I  have  chosen  these  examples  from  Scripture  as  specimens  of  tbe 
additional  uses  to  which  questioning  can  be  put,  over  and  above  tbe 
mere  purpose  of  drilling  the  mind  to  look  at  subjects  in  a  specific 
way,  or  for  a  particular  end ;  and  I  think  the  inqidry  might  be 
pursued  further  with  advantage  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  have 
Bible  example  and  direction  in  all  his  ways. 

II.  But  I  now  pass  on  to  speak  in  the  second  place  of  the 
elliptical  method  of  teaching.  David  Stowe  says,  "An  tlUpsUii 
the  leaving  out  of  a  point  to  be  filled  up  by  the  children  whic^  tb^ 
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already  know,  or  which  the  teacher  may  have  brought  out  in  the 
lesson,  and  which  he  requires  to  be  expressed  in  words.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  filled  up  not  merely  by  a  single  word,  but  by  a  word 
or  words  including  the  idea  or  point  to  which  the  mind  has  been 
trained.  It  assists  the  child's  mind — leads  him  to  the  point  without 
telling  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  little  question,  assisting  him  to  walk,  as  it 
were,  without  carrying,  which  telling  would  be." 

But  the  elliptical  method  ought  seldom  to  be  used  alone,  or  even 
chiefly,  it  should  be  mixed  with  direct  and  searching  questions 
— especially  with  older  scholars,  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
the  force  of  thought. 

III.  We  have  the  synthetic  and  analytic  methods.  These  are  diffi- 
cult terms,  but  they  are  capable  of  an  easy  explanation.  Syntkem  is  a 
Greek  word,  and  means  a  placing  together.  It  is  applied  to  that 
kind  of  teaching  in  which  we  adopt  the  method  of  placing  together 
the  simple  elements  of  any  subject,  one  by  one — and  step  by  step, 
until  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  is  arrived  at. 

The  word  analyia  is  also  Greek,  and  ^eans  just  the  opposite  to 
eynthesit ;  it  implies  the  separation  of  any  whole  into  its  component 
parts,  so  as  to  show  its  composition  and  contents.  "  Analysis  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  efforts  of  the  traveller  who  endeavours 
to  find  the  source  of  a  river  by  ascending  to  its  mouth ;  synthesis, 
profiting  by  the  labour  of  analysis,  places  itself  at  the  source,  and 
thence  rapidly  follows  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  mouth." 

These  two  methods  may  be  mutually  employed  in  teaching  most 
subjects  ;  and  indeed,  generally  speaking,  the  exclusive  use  of  either 
of  them  will  rarely  be  attended  with  success. 

IV.  The  lecturing  or  dogmatic  method.  Talking  is  not  teaching, 
and  it  has  a  terrible  tendency  to  degenerate  into  twaddle.  It  seldom 
excites,  rouses,  awakens ;  but  it  generally  flattens,  dulls,  and  deadens. 
Even  the  best  talk  falls  on  a  child's  mind  like  water  spilled  upon 
the  ground,  it  cannot  be  gathered  up  again,  and  it  frequently  fails  of 
its  anticipated  results.  Teachers,  beware  of  talking,  especially  if 
your  pupils  look  sedate,  for  then  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  demure 
as  they  may  seem,  their  hearts  are  far  from  the  lesson.  They  will 
quickly  pass  from  seem-land  to  dreamland.  Talk  should  be  explana- 
tory— ^giving  information  to  the  child,  not  planetary — discoursing 
in  a  wandering  style  about  the  child's  soul.  Lecture  little,  preach 
less,  touch,  and  you  will  teach  the  heart. 

Mere  talking  is  far  too  common  in  our  Sunday  schools.  The 
dogmatic  teacher  has  all  the  talk  to  himself;  he  says  his  say,  gives 
his  lecture,  and  concludes  it  all  without  even  trying  to  ascertain  from 
his  scholars  whether  or  not  he — 
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•'Has  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed." 

V.  The  illustrative  method.  Illustration  is  a  sort  of  teaching 
by  analogy — pointing  out  to  a  scholar  wherein  the  thing  to  be 
learnt  corresponds  with  something  which  he  already  knows  or  can 
easily  apprehend.  The  sources  of  illustration  are  numerous ;  but 
the  following  are  the  principal : — Nature,  daily  life,  the  word  of  God, 
the  facts  of  history.  Avoid  stale  and  far-fetched  illustrations,  and 
never  state  as  a  fact  that  which  only  reaches  you  on  questionable 
authority.  Never  let  it  be  truthfully  said  of  you  as  a  servant  giri 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  her  master — a  popular  divine, — "  He  is 
in  his  study  makin*?  anecdotes  !  " 

VI.  The  pictorial  method,  which  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Eev.  J.  B.  Draper,  "  a  style  of  speaking  which  may  be  called 
descriptive ;  it  is  the  speaker  using  words  which  bring  before  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  a  picture — a  representation  of  the  scene,  or 
narrative,  or  event — so  vivid  or  lifelike  as  to  possess  very  nearly 
the  same  advantages  as  a  drawing." 

One  very  essential  requisite  in  painting  word-pictures  for  cbildrea 
is  minuteness  of  detail.  You  must  be  pre-Raphaelitish  iu  this 
respect.     On  this  point  I  may  cite  Jacob  Abbott's  remarks: — 

"Be  exceedingly  minute  in  the  details  of   what  you  describe. 
Take  very  short  steps,  and  take  each  one  very  distinctly.     If,  for 
instance,  you  are  narrating  to  a  man,  you  may  simply  say,  if  such 
an  incident  occurs  in  the  course  of   the  narrative,  that  vour  hero 
'  went  down  to^  the  shore  and  got  into  a  boat  and  pushed  off.' 
Your  hearer  has  probably  got  into  a  boat  often  enough  to  under- 
stand it.  But  if  you  are  talking  to  a  child  he  will  be  more  interested 
if  you  say,  *  he  went  down  to  the  shore,'  and  found  a  boat  there. 
One  end  of  the  boat,  the  front  part,  which  they  call  the  bows,  was 
up  against  the  shore,  a  little  in  the  sand.     The  other  end  was  out 
on  the  water,  and  moved  up  and  down  gently  with  the  waves.  There 
were  seats  across  the  boat,  and  two  oars  lying  on  the  seats.    The 
man  stepped  upon  the  bows  of  the  boat,  it  was  fast  in  the  sand,  so 
that  it  did  not  sink  under  him.      Then  he  took  up  one  of  the  oars, 
and  began  to  push  against  the  shore,  to  push  himself  off.    But  as 
he  was  standing  upon  the  bows,  his  weight  pressed  the  bows  down 
hard  upon  the  sand,  and  so  he  could  not  push  the  boat  off.    Then 
he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  stepping  over  the  seats.  The 
other  end  of  the  boat  is  the  stern.     The  stern  sank  a  little,  and  the 
boat  rocked  from  one  side  to   the  other,  and  made  the  oar  which 
was  on  the  seat  rattle.     There  was  nothing  but  water  under  the 
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stem  of  the  boat,  and  that  was  vrhat  mnde  it  unsteady.  The  m$m 
stepped  carefully,  and  when  he  was  fairly  in  the  stern  he  reached 
his  oar  out  again,  and  now  he  could  push  it  oif.  The  bows  rubbed 
slowly  back  off  the  sand,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  boat  was 
floating  on  the  water.*" 

As  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  enumeration,  it  is  not 
by  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  methods  of  teaching  that  our 
object  is  to  be  gained,  but  by  the  judicious  use  of  most  of  them. 
But,  still  further,  very  much  depends  upon  the  tact  of  the  teacher, 
and  his  manner  in  imparting  instruction.  A  writer  on  this  subject 
io  The  Church  of  Englafid  S.  S.  Teacher^  says  :  — 

Now,  we  have  seen  teachers  with  average  qualifications,  with  no 
lack  of  zeal  or  earnestness,  the  simple  effect  of  whose  presence  in 
the  class  was  to  shrivel  up  the  sensibilities  of  the  children  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  sensitive  plants ;  and  we  have  been  pained  to 
see  both  the  teacher  and  the  children  pounding  thro'  an  afternoon, 
dragging  along  as  if  they  were  the  drudges  and  slaves  of  some 
crushing  educational  system,  instead  of  their  being  intelligently 
and  cheerfully  interested  in  the  subject  before  them.  The  fault  was 
in  the  teacher's  manner.  It  wanted  something.  What  that  some- 
thing was  is  about  as  difficult  to  determine  as  the  something  defi- 
cient in  the  picture  submitted  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua 
was  bound  to  admit  "  that  it  evinced  great  talent."  "  Was  not 
the  light  and  shade  perfect  ?  "  **  Yes."  "  Was  the  colouring  to  his 
mind?"  "Yes."  "  The  perspective— was  ^/la^  at  fault?"  "No." 
"  Then  what  does  it  want  ?  "  was  the  eager  inquiry  of  the  young 
artist  as  he  noticed  that  there  was  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  about 
the  critic.  "Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  it  wants — it  wants — it 
wants  THAT — that  is  what  it  wants."  There  are  teachers  with 
many  qualifications,  but  they  fail  something  in  manner.  They 
want  That,  and  this  want  prevents  their  success. 

In  sitting  down  to  study  a  lesson,  you  must  determine  what  you 
shall  aim  at  in  your  teaching — how  you  shall  proceed  to  effect  it, 
and  what  lines  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  will  be  most 
adapted  to  your  scholars.  You  should  know  the  context  of  your 
text,  its  relations  to  other  passages  and  to  other  doctrines  ;  its  con- 
trasts and  opposites  should  also  be  noted.  A  full  mastery  of  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  textual  phraseology  being  attained ;  the 
lessons  to  be  given  in  it  ought  to  be  determined  upon ;  the  doctrines 
to  be  deduced  should  be  carefully  drawn  out ;  the  illustrations  be 
used  rightly  placed,  and  the  application  distinctly  determined  upon. 
Mr.  Groser,  in  "  Beady  for  work,"  classifies  our  lessons  thus : 
first,  narrative  lessons;  secondly,  doctrinal  lessons;  thirdly, 
figurative  lessons,  and  then  remarks : — 
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I.  Narratives  must  be  explained  in  their  historical  meanings, 
their  doctrinal  teachings  deduced,  and  then  ajpplied. 

II.  Doctrinal  passages  must  be  explained,  illustrated  and  applied. 

III.  Figurative  lessons  must  be  explained  as  figures,  their  tpirr- 
tual  meaning  unfolded,  and  the  application  of  the  latter  enforced. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  various  forms  of  presenting 
divine  truth  are  substantiaDy  one.  The  teacher's  object  is  to  ezfmn, 
Ulusirate,  and  apply  the  chosen  lesson — to  render  it  intelUgMe, 
attractive  and  impressive. 

In  harmony  with  this  Mr.  Groser  recommends  a  teacher,  when  he 
sits  down  to  study  his  lesson,  to  consider  these  three  questions : — 
"  What  does  this  passage  mean  ?  [taking  text  and  context.] 
"  What  doctrines  does  it  teach  ?  [explicitly  or  implicitly.] 
"  To  whom  do  they  apply  ?  "  [persons,  classes,  or  oursdves.] 
In  preparing  "  notes  of  a  lesson  "  the  teacher  will  have  to  provide 
— 1st,  for  the  introduction  ;  2nd,  the  exposition  or  explanation ;  3id, 
the  illustration  ;  4th,  the  application. 

In  the  introduction  he  must  endeavour  to  rouse  attention,  as  wdl 
to  connect  the  present  lesson  with  the  previous  one;  in  the 
exposition  he  must  not  only  give  information,  but  train  his  scholars 
to  it  by  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  them ;  with  regard  to 
the  illustrations,  he  must  see  that  they  are  simple  and  natural, 
really  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  obscure 
by  useless  anecdotes  and  pointless  tales.  The  application  need  not 
be  kept  to  the  last,  but  it  should  never  be  omitted,  and  never  made 
without  prudence  and  judgment,  as  well  as  sympathy  and  affection. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  application,  Mr.  Spuigeon 
said,  the  other  day,  "The  custom  used  to  be  always  to  finish  a 
sermon  with  a  practical  conclusion,  but  he  found  that  the  sinners 
had  learned  to  expect  this,  and  got  themselves  ready  for  it.  He 
therefore  now  brought  in  his  practical  conclusion  in  a  part  of  the 
sermon  where  it  was  not  expected,  and  so  took  a  shot  at  them  when 
they  were  not  on  their  guard."  But  the  question  will  surest 
itself,  Is  it  wise  to  parade  before  a  class  such  a  division  of  a  lesson 
as  I  have  suggested  ?  I  reply,  "  Certainly  not,"  but  it  is  wise  to 
have  such  a  division  in  your  own  mind ;  and  though  you  do  not 
visibly  take  it  to  school  with  you,  you  may  very  well  employ  it 
in  the  getting  up  of  your  outline  notes.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
serve  as  scaffolding  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  your  lessons, 
but  you  may  follow  the  custom  of  builders  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  who  place  the  scaffolding  inside  their  erections,  and  thus 
keep  it  from  public  view. 

There  is  yet  one  important  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  I  haw 
not  even  touched — I  mean  discipline.   I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
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this  subject  fully  now,  but  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
the  pith  of  all  that  I  could  advance  on  this  matter  may  be  found  in 
those  words  of  the  poet  in  which  he  says, — 

*'  O'er  wayward  childhood  vouldst  thoa  hold  firm  rale, 
And  Bun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  P 
jAnte,  hope,  and  paiUnce — these  must  be  thy  graoeB, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

And  now  I  must  draw  to  a  close.  Yet  I  cannot  do  so  without 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  survey  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
take  of  the  province  of  Christian  education,  in  its  principles  and 
in  its  art,  will  not,  by  its  apparent  and  superficial  extent,  dishearten 
any  one  of  my  readers.  Deeply  should  I  regret  such  a  result. 
Bather  let  me  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  eacb  one  more 
thoroughly  to  study  a  subject  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  of  such 
importance  to  all  who  occupy  the  position  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 
If  you  do  this,  my  friends,  be  assured  that  your  efforts  cannot 
actually  or  absolutely  fail.  I  believe  you  will  not  only  be  able  to 
look  back  with  pleasure  upon  your  home  studies,  but  that  their 
beneficial  influence  will  abide  with  you,  and  will  affect  your  class 
instruction  for  many  a  day  to  come.  May  it  be  so,  even  more  than 
we  can  now  anticipate. 

But  some  of  my  readers  may  have  long  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  though  they  are  still  anxious  for  any  information 
which  will  assist  them  in  prosecuting  their  labours  with  increased 
efficiency  and  success.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  there  is  zeal 
like  this,  which  age  cannot  weaken  nor  many  cares  destroy.  May 
all  such,  my  friends,  enjoy  an  ever-increased  pleasure  in  their  occu- 
pation; may  they  be  kept  "faithful  unto  death," /and  be  enabled 
joyfully  to  finish  the  work  which  God  has  given  them  to  do.  Not 
to  one  only,  but  to  all  of  us,  the  poet's  word  of  exhortation  may 
furnish  a  heart-thought  now  and  in  the  future : — 

**  Finish  thy  work,  the  time  is  short. 
The  sun  is  in  the  west, 
The  night  is  coming  down :  till  then 
ThiidK  not  of  rest. 

'*  Best !   Finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest. 
Till  then,  rest  never : 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 
Is  rest  for  ever. 

"  Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace, 
Life's  hattle  fought  and  won. 
Hear  from  the  throne  the  Master^s  voice, 
Well  done!  well  done!*' 

J.  A.  C. 
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Science  Studies,    No,  I.^The  Science  of  Botany: 
Notices  of  Works  suited  for  preparation  for  Examinatums. 

The  Pathway  to  Botany,  Bj  Lbo  H.  Gbincok.  London :  F> 
Pitman. 

The  Little  Things  of  Nature.  Bj  Lbo  H.  Gbindov.  London: 
F.  Pitman. 

Britf  Notes  on  Structural  Botany,  Bj  S.  J.  W.  Sakdabs,  M.A., 
F.G.S.    London  Educational  Trading  Company. 

First  Steps  to  Botany,  By  Bev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 
Westminster :  The  National  Society  Depository. 

Outlines  of  Botany  ;  designed  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  By  J.  H' 
BiLLFOUB,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.S. ;  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinborgh. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Js  fulfilment  of  the  promise  contained  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
British  Controversialist  issued  for  the  present  half-year,  we  have, 
at  the  request  of  the  conductors,  examined  with  Qritical  intent  a 
few  works  on  one  of  those  subjects  which  appears  in  almost  ereiy 
examination-list.      Botany  is  one   of  the  "Science  Studies"  in 
which  students,  both  junior  and  senior,  are  to  be  exambed  in 
December  at  the  Cambridge  Local  Competition.    Under  the  title 
of  Vegetable  Physiology  it  is  also  on  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Oxford  May  examination,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
general  principles  is  required  at  the  London  University.    lade- 
pendently  of  this  it  has  high  claims  upon  the  attention  of  tho  self* 
educator,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.    We  give  the  folloiriog 
as  the  result  of  our  inrestigative  criticism. 

The  whole  science  of  botany,  though  really  concentrated  in  i 
seed,  a  vital  atom  of  sleeping  but  awakable  life,  a  minute  store- 
house of  upwrapped  energy,  expands  into  an  exposition  of  all 
that  seeds  may  become,  result  in,  or  grow  to ;  it  tracei  the 
tiny  tender  atom  from  its  firstling  stir  of  life,  through  the  whole 
course  of  its  developable  being,  till  it  prepares  inheritor!  and 
successors,  and  then  passes  away ;  and  whatever  variety  of  vitalitj 
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any  sucli  atom  exhibits,  botany  registers,  investigates,  and  tries 
to  comprehend. 

Flowers  are  not  only  the  poetry  bat  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
The  study  of  plant-life  supplies  strange  analogies  to  human  life, 
and  in  all  ages  the  poets  hare  woven  into  their  bright  verses  the 
grace,  the  hues,  the  fragrance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Nature's 
magic,  indeed,  may  produce  the  changes  from  the  Necropolis  of 
the  winter  clods  to  the  abounding  immortality  of  summer.    From 
the  seemingly  relentless  grip  of  the  cold  frost-king,  the  queen  of 
warmth  loviogly  releases  the  arrested  life,  and  nature  quickens 
iQto  verdure  and  beauty  and  bounty.    The  science  of  the  secrets 
of  seeds  and  stems,  of  flowers  and  fruits,  of  roots  and  reproduc- 
tive power  in  plants,  constitutes  vegetable  physiology,  or  botany. 
Leo  Hartley  Grindon,  one  of  the  most  able  and  full-minded  expo- 
nents of  this  science  of  plant*life,  author  of  the  two  works  named 
at  the   head  of  this  paper,  says,  "Botany  is  the  science  which 
considers  the  nature  of  plants — how  they  are  constructed,  what 
they  are  composed  of,  the  circumstances  of  their  life  and  growth, 
what  they  are  good  for,  the  countries  and  places  they  inhabit, 
their  various  and  charming  beauty,  along  with  many  other  curious 
and  interesting  facts,  such  as  render  the  study  of  it  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  instructive,  both  to  young  people  and  old,  at  all 
seaaons  of  the  year,  and  wherever  we  may  go." 

''  There  are,"  as  every  one  knows,  "  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  plants,  and  all  these  alike  receive  the  botanist's  attention,  and 
reward  him  with  something  useful  and  satisfactory  to  knon*." 
*'  The  individuals  constituting  this  vast  assemblage  have,  in  every 
case,  their  peculiar  features ;"  but  they  are  "  distinguishable  from 
one  another  by  the  variety  in  their  leaves,  flowers,  stems,  roots, 
and  seeds."  "Although  when  we  look  at  plants  in  the  mass.,  they 
seem  so  varied  as  literally  to  place  it — 

'Beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes/ 

this  is  not  the  actual  case.  It  is  known  to  within  a  dozen  how 
many  kinds  of  wild-flowers  grow  in  England,  how  many  in  France, 
how  many  in  Italy,  how  many  in  every  country  that  has  been 
diligently  and  skilfully  explored ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  whole 
vegetable  offspring  of  our  planet  will  no  doubt  be  reckoned  up, 
and  an  account  of  it  be  printed."    "  Half  our  native  plants  belong 
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to  no  more  thaa  ten  families,  three  hondred  species  to  ten  others, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  happen  to  be  so  singularly  formed 
that  they  stand  as  distinct  and  individualized  as  islands  out  in  the 
sea.  .  .  .  The  be^^inning  of  our  contemplations  of  nature 
must  alvrays  and  necessarily  be  devoted  to  differences:  as  wa 
ascend,  we  find  that  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  know- 
ledge is  that  which  traces  resemblances,  and  that  resemblances 
resolve  at  last  into  unity,  as  the  scattered  trees  of  the  plain,  sur- 
veyed from  the  mountain  top,  become  a  forest,  and  fill  the  eye  as 
a  single  leaf." 

After  these  introductory  observations  Mr.  Grindon  proceeds  "to 
consider  the  parts  of  which  plants  are  composed,  and  by  the 
peculiarities  of  which  they  are  distinguished  and  associated.'^ 

Perfect  plants  are  those  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  the  parts  ever 
entering  into  the  fabric  of  trees  and  flowers  are  present  in  high 
and  beautiful  development,  a  special  organ  being  appropriated  to 
every  different  function*  The  chief  criterion  is  the  presence  of 
ft  blossom" 

'*  None  of  the  plants  in  the  great  division  called  imperfect  ever 
produce  blossoms,  .  .  They  are  replete  with  wonderful  beauty 
nevertheless,  delighting  the  true  lover  of  nature  not  more  with 
their  delicate  and  unexpected  forms  than  with  the  simplicity  of 
their  organization,  competent  as  it  is  to  the  performance  of  every 
one  of  the  offices  which  in  perfect  plants  devolve  on  so  many 
servitors." 

However  large  and  complex  a  plant  may  be,  and  whether  tree  or 
herb,  its  parts  are  all  resolvable  into  these  five: — (1)  The  Boot. 
(2)  The  Stem.  (3)  The  Leaves.  (4)  The  Flower.  (5)  The 
Fruit. 

1.  '*The  Boot  is  that  strong  underground  part  of  the  plant  which 
holds  it  firmly  in  its  place  as  anchors  hold  ships,  and  also  sucks  ap 

water  and  transmits  it  to  the  stem  above Grenerally 

speaking,  it  consists  of  two  portions,  one  stout  and  thick,  and 
more  or  lees  branched,  called  the  caudex,  and  issuing  from  this  a 
vast  quantity  of  slender  fibres  resembling  threads."  *'  The  extre* 
mity  of  every  fibre  is  soft  and  spongy."  "  The  tips  of  the  fibrai 
long  ago  received  the  name  of  spongioles, 

"  In  botany,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  not  the  place  that  a  thii^ 
is  in  that  determines  its  nature,  but  what  it  is  composed  of,  sad 
how  it  is  employed." 
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2.  *'  The  Stem  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which  ordinarily  rises  into 
the  air,  preserving  a  more  or  less  erect  position,  generally  dividing 
into  branches,  and  bearing  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  froit ; 
the  bonghs,  the  branches,  and  the  twigs  being  included  under  the 
one  general  name.  Many  particulars  have  to  be  noticed  in  regard 
to  it,  the  chief  of  these  being  (1)  the  shape,  (2)  the  kind  of  surface, 

(3)  the  direction,  (4)  the  ramification,  (5)  the  internal  structure  of 
the  stem." 

3.  "  No  part  of  the  plant,  not  even  the  flower,  requires  moro 
careful  consideration  than  the  leaf.  In  regard  to  it  we  must  notice 
(1)  the  shape,  (a)  as  simple  and  undivided,  (b)  simple  and  divided, 
(c)  compound,  with  their  diflerent  varieties ;  (2)  the  margin,  (3)  the 
venation  as  (a)  net-veined,  (b)  converging-veined,  (c)  fork-veined ; 

(4)  the  disposition  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem,  (5)  their  normal 
composition,  (6)  their  surface,  (7)  their  duration,  (8)  their  use." 

4.  **  The  Flower  is  by  no  means  the  simple  thing  it  appears  at  a 
distance.  Ordinarily  there  are  present  in  it  four  distinct  parts» 
two  of  which  are  composed  of  still  more  delicate  ones.  Flowers 
are — (1)  complete  and  simple,  (2)  complete  and  compound,  (3) 
incomplete." 

(1)  "The  most  striking  and  beautiful  x>ortion  of  a  complete 
flower  is  that  wherein  the  colour  usually  lies.  Botanists  call  it 
the  corolla^  or  little  crown,  the  flower  being  the  consummate  glory 
of  the  plant." 

(2)  *'  Outside  and  underneath  tbe  corolla  there  is  a  cup  or  vase, 
usxially  of  green  and  leafy  texture,  about  a  quarter  as  large,  and 
consisting,  like  the  corolla,  either  of  several  independent  pieces,  or 
of  a  definite  number  of  pieces  more  or  less  conjoined  by  their  edges 
from  the  base  upwards.  The  component  pieces  are  called  the 
sepals,  and  the  total  of  them  is  the  cafyx.  While  the  blossom  ie 
yet  a  bud,  the  calyx  encloses  and  protects  the  petals,  or  leaves  of 
the  corolla." 

(3)  '*  The  perianth  is  whatever  surrounds  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
whether  single  or  twofold,  coloured  or  pale  green,  excepting  only 
when  these  consist  only  of  bracts,  or  of  some  kind  of  involucrum." 

(4)  "  In  the  very  centre  of  the  flower  (when  simple  and  complete) 
stands  the  pistil,  or  in  certain  plants  a  cluster  of  pistils.  When 
solitary  this  important  member  usually  consists  of  three  distinct 
members,  which  in  relative  form  and  position  resemble  the  three 
portions  of  an  Ionic  or  a  Corinthian  column, — the  lowest  member. 
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called  the  ovary,  reaemblinK  the  pedestal ;  and  the  uppermost  one, 
called  the  stigma,  resembling  the  capital ;  while  the  intermediate 
stalk,  called  the  style,  corresponds  with  the  shaft." 

(5)  **  Standing  aroand  the  pistil  in  all  complete  and  simple  flowerti 
are  the  bodies  called  stamens,  delicate  organs  usually  consisting 
of  a  stalk  called  the  filament,  and  upon  its  summit  a  kind  of  head 
called  the  anther,  which  is  usually  round,  oval,  oblong,  or  kidney- 
shaped."    "  The  latter  organ  is  a  box,  usually  of  two  compartment?, 
and  containing  a  light  powder  called  pollen.    As  soon  as  the  flower 
has  obtained  its  full  development,  and  shines  in  the  sweet  perfec- 
tion of  its  beauty,  the  anthers  open,  and  their  pollen  is  conveyed 
over  to  the  stigma."     *'  The  passage  and  the  anchorage  of  the 
pollen  grains  being  accomplished,  after  a  while  a  fine  thread  of 
semi-fluid  matter  exudes  from  the  end  of  every  grain  that  ha* 
effected  a  lodgment,  and  pushes  its  way  through  the  style  into  the 
ovary,  where  it  enters  an  ovule,  fertilizing  it  with  power  to  ripen 
into  a  seed." 

The  diflferent  forms  of  inflorescence  areTnext  defined  and  described. 
Bracts  "  occupy  the  space  between  the  last  of  the  true  and  perfect 
leaves  of  the  plant,  and  the  base  of  the  calyx  of  the  flower.** 

6.  "  After  the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  leaves  have  fulfilled  their 
duties  as  stewards  of  the  vegetable  household,  enlarging  its  fabric, 
and  maintaining  it  in  health  and  vigour ;  after  the  flower  has  been 
put  forth,  and  the  stamens  have  executed  their  office,  and  the 
petals  which  were  so  bright  and  lovely  have  departed,  and  the 
glory  seems  at  an  end,  the  grandest  event  of  all  has  yet  to  happen, 
and  that  is  the  ripening  of  the  Fruity  the  harvest  home  of  the  spring 
and  summer  labours.  The  fruit  or  seed-pod  is  the  final  prodaetion 
of  the  plant.'*  The  fruit  is  the  enlarged  and  perfected  ovary  with 
its  contents,  ....  the  seed-pod  in  its  mature  condition."  The 
moat  important  and  the  most  frequent  forms  of  the  fruit  are  then 
described  and  defined ;  and  the  following  summary  is  presented  in. 
a  tabular  form : — 

The  parts  of  a  perfect  plant  are — 

1.  The  Root,  consisting  of  Caudex  and  Bootlets,   whioh   end    in 
Spougioles. 

2.  The  Stem,  usually  divided  into  Branches  and  Twigs,  and  generallj 
composed  of  Wood,  Bark,  and  Pith. 

8.  The  Leaws,  usually  consisting  of  Blade,  or  lamin»,  and  Footstalk, 
or  petiole,  and  either  simple  or  compound. 
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IOalyz,  formed  of  Sepals. 
Corolla        „         Petals. 
Sfcamens      „        Filament  and  Anther,  the  latter 
containing  Pollen. 
t  Or&rjt  containing  oTules. 
PistU  „      I  style. 

V  Stigma, 
5.  The  Fruitf  or  ripened  Ovary,  containing  Seeds. 

After  treating  of  "  Imperfect  Plants."  the  author  proceeds  to 
"Classification,"  "Exogens"  and  "Endogens,"  the  " Families  of 
Plants,"  and  their  **  Alliances,"  giving  lists  and  types;  he  passes 
thence  to  "  Genera  and  Species,"  "  Varieties,"  and  "  Hybrids." 
He  thas  supplies  in  the  space  of  136  pages,  to  which  he  has  ap- 
pended 44  pages  of  illustratiye  woodcuts,  containing  159  figures, 
an  admirable  outline  of  botany — free,  instructive,  accurate,  pleasingly 
written  and  plain.  He  has  added  to  its  usefulness  by  ten  columns 
of  index,  by  reference  to  which  almost  any  requirement  of  the 
student  may  be  got  in  a  moment's  time.  Altogether  it  is  an  excel« 
lent  and  valuable  introduction  to  botany.  The  foregoing  outline 
may  supply  an  idea  of  its  completeness,  and  the  succeeding  extracts 
will  prove  the  good  sense  and  the  instructiveness  Mr.  Grindon  dis- 
plays as  a  teacher  of  the  science  of  plant-life. 

*'  Botanical  words  and  names  are  often  thought  particularly  hard  and 
nameroos.  They  are  no  more  so  than  the  words  and  names  employed  in 
chemistry,  geology,  or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  or  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  geography  of  our  every-day  life,  which  in  its  Chimboraaos,  and 
Goadalqaivirs,  and  Titioacas,  and  Alleghanies,  and  Orinocos,  and  Spitzber- 
gens,  is  quite  a  match  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  hardest  botany  that  was 
ever  invented.  Depend  upon  it,  things  are  '  hard*  only  when  we  do  not 
Care  about  them.  Taking  interest  in  a  subject,  no  matter  what,  soon  ren- 
ders it  easy.  These  veiy  words,  so  much  dreaded,  are  but  like  the  names 
of  new  acquaintances,  strange  when  we  first  hear  them,  but  which  in  a 
week  or  two  become  as  familiar  as  those  of  our  best  known  friends.  Tedi- 
nical  terms  cannot  be  dispensed  with  if  we  would  master  a  subject.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Botany  can  be  made  an  exception.  The  simple  fact  of  its 
variety  and  beauty  Implies  a  vocabulary  to  match,  just  as  a  large  and 
populous  country  implies  in  its  towns  and  cities  a  map  full  of  names  of 
plaeaa.  To  attempt  to  dispense  with  technical  terms  would  be  as  hindering 
to  the  real  progress  of  the  student  as  uncomplimentary  to  hb  intelligence. 
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Ordinarily,  too,  these  terms  are  so  exact,  so  expressive,  so  indiffereiitlj 
translatable  into  words  of  oolloquial  speech,  that  it  would  be  a  far  gieiter 
pity  to  attempt  to  leave  them  oat  than  it  is  troublesome  for  the  joang 
botanist  to  make  them  his  own.  Moreover  they  have  not  to  be  learned  all 
at  onoe,  but  one  by  one,  as  they  are  wanted  and  become  interesting ;  and 
when  brought  together  in  pages  like  the  present,  it  is  not  so  much  with 
the  idea  of  their  being  committed  to  memory  in  a  lump,  like  a  lesson  in  in 
old-fashioned  school,  as  to  be  explained  systematically  and  to  be  ready  for 

reference The  names  applied  to  plants  are  either  Temacnlsr 

or  '  botanical.'    The  vernacular  name  is  that  by  which  a  plant  is  oommoolv 
called  in  the  country  or  district  where  it  grows  wild,  or  is  in  ordiniiy 
ooltivation  ;  the  *  botanical '  is  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  science,  and  is 
either  directly  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  language,  or  has  had  a 
Latin  form  and  termination  given  to  it,  at  onoe  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
and  to  adapt  it  for  citation  either  in  Latin  writings  or  in  foreign  langna^tes. 
The  Latin  names  have  in  no  case  been  given  out  of  pedantry ;  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  men  of  science,  who  cannot  possibly  oommnnieatt 
accurately  without  using  them.    Both  sets  of  names  have  in  many  cases 
an  *  alias.*    The  vernacular  names  differ  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
Just  as  the  daisy,  which  in  France  is  called  the  ^maiguerite,*  ia  in  Scotland 
termed  '  gowans,*  the  botanical  names  similarly  differ  in  various  authon» 
owing  principally  to  individual  and  usually  improved  views  as  to  the 
affinities  of  plants.    But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mere  caprice  in  this  matter, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  synonyms  with  which  books  are  unhappily 
crowded  would  have  been  better  never  contrived.    Properly  oonstrueled, 
both  the  vernacular  and  the  botanical  names  are  twofold,  one  denoting  the 
genus  and  the  other  the  species.    Thus,  Lathtbus  UUifoUtUf  the  'broad- 
leaved  pea;'   Lathtbus  odoratui,  the  'sweet-scented  pea;*  JaAHOYrvb 
tuureuty  the  '  blue-flowered  pea.'    Lathyrus  and  Pea  are  here  the '  generic* 
names,  and  the  adjectives  are  the  '  specific'    In  some  instances  veroaoular 
names  are  simple,  as  primrose,  cowslip,  daffodil,  and  turnip;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  a  precise  idea  is  conveyed  by  such,  any  more  than  by  the  nse 
of  a  man's  surname  without  the  *  Christian.'  The  particular  derivations  or 
etymologies  of  the  various  names,  both  vernacular  and  botanical,  have  to 
be  sought  in  many  directions.    They  form  an  immense  and  very  dehgfatfid 
object  of  investigation,  being  in  many  cases  extremely  ancient,  and  often 
highly  figurative  and  poetical.    Many  others  are  oommemorative,  or  given 
in  honour  of  eminent  botanists,  whose  example  is  thus  pleasingly  hdd  «p 
before  the  mind  when  the  plant  happens  to  come  in  view.*' 

To  those  who  want  only  an  outline  glimpse  of  the  main  elements 
of  the  science  of  botany,  a  mere  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  in 
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a  concise,  retainable  form,  and  who  do  not  care  for  or  like  big 
books  on  the  subjects  they  study,  the  books  noted  at  the  top  of 
this  notice  will  perhaps  commend  themselves. 

The  "First  Steps"  forms  one  of  the  small  series  of  "Elementary 
Books  for  Schools,"  published  by  the  National  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor,  and  costs  about  three  halfpence. 
It  contains  concise  chapters  on  (1)  the  Seeds,  (2)  the  Stem,  (3)  the 
Leaf,  (4)  the  Flower,  (5)  Modes  of  Inflorescence,  (6)  the  Fruit ; 
and  within  32  small  pages  gives  a  fair  ahrhge  of  the  teachings  of 
science  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

The  "  Brief  Notes "  are  designed  to  hold  the  place  of  notes 
taken  at  lectures,  giving  in  a  condensed  form  the  substance 
of  what  may  have  been  learned  by  a  diligent  hearer."  It  con- 
oems  itself  with  Structural  Botany  only,  and  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  similar  work  on  Systematic  Botany.  It  consists  of 
32  pages  8vo.  in  cloth  covers,  with  several  illustrations  set  in  the 
text,  and  costs  about  sixpence.  Part  I.  treats  of  External  Organi- 
sation—(1)  Conservative  Organs:  1,  the  root;  2,  the  stem;  3,  the 
leaf ;  (2)  Beproductive  Organs :  1,  the  flower ;  2,  the  fruit ;  3,  the 
seed.  Part  II.  Internal  Organization,  giving  the  chemistry  of 
tissue,  detailing  the  ordinary  cell-contents  in  eonciae  terms;  de- 
scribing next  the  structure  of  the  stem,  and  explaining  the  cortical 
system.  Afterwards  it  treats  of  cryptogams — Alices,  musci, 
fungi,  lichens,  and  algse ;  and  it  provides  an  excellent  schedule 
for  classifying  plants ; — showing  thereby  the  amount  and  accu- 
racy of  the  scientiflc  knowledge  possessed. 

Of  Professor  John  Hatton  Balfour  as  a  botanist  and  a  botanical 
instructor,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science  can  be 
ignorant.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Botanist's  Companion," 
"Manual  of  Botany,"  "  Class-book  of  Botany,"  and  these  "  Outlines" 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  Botany  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges, and  Philosophical  Institutions.  His  contributions  on  this 
subject  are  valued  by  all  the  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  are  welcomed  in  every  magazine  devoted  to  the  expo- 
fition  of  plant-life,  and  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe  have 
delighted  to  honour  Professor  Balfour.  He  has  not  confined  his 
studies  wholly  to  botany ;  nor  does  he  view  botany  only  from  the 
side  of  science.  He  is  the  author  of  a  splendid  work  intended  to 
illustrate  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
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structure  and  fimctions  of  plants,  entitled  "  Phyto-Theology."  He 
has  also  devoted  a  separate  treatise  to  the  botanical  descriptioa  o^ 
the  "  plants  of  Scripture."  He  wrote  the  article  "  Botany "  in 
the  EncyclojpcBdia  Britannica,  and  the  work  which  we  now  notice 
contaias  the  substance  of  that  article,  in  which  the  aim  was  to  give 
the  important  facts  of  botanical  science  as  briefly  and  popnlarly  as 
possible,  without  entering  into  lengthened  explanations.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with^(l)  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  (2) 
their  classification,  and  (3)  their  distribution  both  at  the  present 
day  and  at  former  epochs  of  the  earth's  history.  It  forms  a  work 
of  744  pages,  divided  into  four  parts — I.  Structural  Botany.  H. 
Classificatory  Botany.  III.  Greographical  Botany.  lY.  Palson- 
tological  Botany,  with  Glossaries  and  Indexes,  which  make  the 
study  easy  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  book  authoritative  on  the  subject, 
and  students  who  desire  c-omplete  and  thorough  knowledge  can 
scarcely  do  with  less  than  these  Outlines  contain. 

By  a  careful  study  of  Balfour's  Oatlines  for  a  year,  a  full  acqaaint- 
ance  with  the  subject  might  be  gained,  if  the  student  had  access 
to  a  large  botanical  garden,  and  had  a  judicious  instructor.  It  ii 
the  student^s  book,  and  seems  quite  a  masterpiece  of  didacde 
botany.  But  for  a  general  medium  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
botany,  Orindon's  "Pathway"  ought  to  be  sufficient.  By  six  weeks 
or  two  months'  fairly  given  attention,  the  contents  of  that  book 
might  be  thoroughly  mastered,  even  by  a  self-educator,  provided 
he  had  a  friend  who  knew  a  little  of  scientific  botany  to  show  him 
the  special  parts  of  plants.  Sandars'  "  Brief  Notes  "  might  be  got 
up  by  an  enthusiast  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  Johns' 
"  First  Steps  "  might  be  taken  in  a  week.  In  these  estimates  we 
allow  two  hours*  daily  study,  and  think  the  time  stated,  if  properly 
used,  should  amply  suffice  for  the  reproducing  study  an  examina- 
tion necessitates  and  requires. 
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Cj^t  ^nqrxmt. 


QTTESTION. 

980.  I  bhould  feel  greatly  obliged  if  some  one  who  can  will  furnish  me 
with  the  ILUtory  of  William  Edward  Hartpole  Zecky^  M.  A.  ?  I  mean,  of 
course  the  eminent  author  of  the  *' History  of  Kationalism,"  and  the  His- 
tory of  Morals,  &c.,*'  and  **  Irish  Oratory.'*    Who  and  what  is  he? — J.  £  . 

981.  Who  and  what  is  Arthur  Lloyd,  Windsor,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
haadsoQLd  Tolume,  entitled  *'  Ethica,  or  Oharacteristics  of  M!en,  Maxmors, 
and  Books.V-~J.  E. 

982.  Can  any  of  your  able  correspondenta  inform  me  whereabout  is 
Henry  Phylip  Tappan,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on  the  '*  Doctrine  of 
the  Will,"  and  especially  his  *'  Beriew  of  Edwards,  &c."  He  Uyed  for  some 
time  in  Michigan,  America,  when  the  last  edition  of  his  works  were  issued, 
but  where  and  what  is  he  doing  now  ? — J.  E. 

983.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  I  may  become  a  member  or 
fellow  of  *<The  Boyal  Historical  Society  of  QtveeX  Britam,"  and  of  «<The 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature  ?" — Alexavdbiits. 

984.  Will  you  kindly  oblige  by  informing  me  in  your  "  Inquirer  "  page* 
what  is  the  best  course  for  a  young  man  to  pursue,  -to  become  a  good  com- 
poser in  English,  to  hare  an  elegant  flow  of  language,  and  if  reading  is 
recommended,  please  mention  what  books. — J.  S.  E, 

985.  Could  you  inform  me  of  any  illustrated  work  on  botany  interspersed 
with  poetry  ? — I.  S.  E.    . 

986.  Oan  any.  of  your  readers  teU  me  if  the  study  of  heraldry  is  useful  ? 
Does  it  conduce  to  a  more  thorough  Jmowledge  of  history  ? — A.  L. 

AHSWEB. 

960.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Cork,  or  its  immediate 
ricinity.  He  was  borne  about  182^^  and  is  M.  A.  of  Dublin  University,  where 
he  was  educated  and  where  he  graduated  with  high  honour.  He  must 
have  been  a  diligent  student, as  his  works  indicate  a  thoroughness  of  inquiry 
which  few  modem  books  show.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the  Buckle,  Grote,  and 
Mill  school.  He  possesses  genius,  originality,  and  industry,  and  has  a 
mind,  we  think,  of  the  ripening  sort. — B.  B. 

1000.  Haying  had  the  Briiith  Controvertalist  for  this  month  placed  in  my 
liands,  the  inquiry  you  make  concerning  Mr.  Skeats  attracted  my  attention. 
I  can  inform  you  that  he  is  t)ie  son  of  a  surgeon  now  deceased,  but  formerly 
residing  at  Lymington,  in  Hampshire.  ^ 

Mr.  Skeats  is  now  engaged,  I  believe,  in  writing  for  the  London  press . 
Any  further  information  you  may  require  I  hove  no  doubt  Uis  publisher 
would  furnish. — ^AiroHTXOUB. 

1872.  Q 
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®nx  ^ribate  S^utor. 


BIBLE  PAGES. 

No.  IV.-THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 

Thb  Book  of  Judges  is  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Teita- 
ment.   The  authorship  of  it  is  not  known,  though  Jewish  traditbn 
ascribes  it  to  Samuel.    We  learn  from  the  book  itself  that  it  wts 
composed  in  the  early  part  probably  of  the  reign  of  David.    The 
references  made  in  the  work  to  there  being  no  king  then  in  Isnel 
(Judg.  zxix.  1 ;  zxi.  25)  show  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  ite 
being  written,  a  king.    A  comparison  between  Judg.  i.  19  and 
2  Sam.  y.  6 — 8  will  suggest  that  the  book  was  composed  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  city  of  David.    The  canoni- 
city  of  this  book  is  dear  from  the  references  made  to  it  by  other 
sacred  writers ;  e.  g.,  compare  1  Sam.  zii.  9-*ll  with  the  events 
recorded  in  Judg.  ii.  13;  iii.  7—12;  vi.  14,  32;  x.  7,  10, 16,16; 
xi.  1 ;  xiii.  1,  Ac. ;  2  Sam.,  where  Jerubbaal  is  called  JenMeiietk 
with  Judg.  yi.  32;  ix.  53;  Fsa.  Ixxxiii.  9,  11,  with  Judg.  iv.  15, 
24^  andv.  21 ;  rii.  24,  25 ;  viii.  12,  21.    Psa.  Ixviii.  and  Ittyit.  also 
afford  parallels ;  Isa.  ix.  4 ;  x.  26,  with  Judg.  vii.  22, 25,  &e.    The 
extent  of  time  of  which  the  book  treats  is  (see  chap.  xi.  26)  some- 
where about  three  hundred  years.    Many  of  the  events  related 
occurred  simultaneously,  not  successively.     It  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  history  in  its  chronological  relation  of  events;  itii 
rather  a  philosophy  of  history  illustrated  by  references  to,  or  anee- 
dotes  of,  events  which  show  the  intimate,  even  causal,  cooneetioa 
between  sin  and  suffering,  not  only  individually  but  in  confederacies, 
and  the  spedal  mercy  of  GK>d  to  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding 
their  transgressions,  in  raising  up  deliverance  for  them  whenever 
they  lifted  up  their  hearts  in  penitent  prayer  to  His  throne  who  is 
the   Theocrat  of  the  race.     The  judges  were  the  vicegerents  of 
the  invisible  Jehovah,  whose  power  was  given  to  them,  ao  that 
they  became,  through  Him»  mighty  to  save.    They  had  no  rofsl 
authority,  though  they  exercised  supreme  power.     They  were  the 
archons  of  Israel,  holding  their  commission  directly  horn  God,  and 
being  responsible  to  Him.     They  are  not  to  be  confounded  wi& 
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the  administrators  of  jastice  appointed  by  Moses  at  the  augeestion 
of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  after  the  departure  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  xTiii.  21-26). 

Judges  were  not  a  regolar  snccession  of  governors,  but  of  occa- 
sional deliverers  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  by  Grod  as  divine 
dictators.  At  ordinary  times  Israel  was  a  republican  confederacy, 
the  elders  and  princes  having  authority,  under  G-od,  in  their 
respective  tribes.  Paul  says  (Acts  xiii.  20),  ''God  gave  them 
judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  until 
Samuel  the  prophet."  Of  fifteen  of  theiie  jadges  an  account  is  given 
in  the  book  bearing  that  name,  viz.,  Othniel,  the  lion  of  God  (iii. 
8, 9) ;  Ehnd,  joining  (iii.  15) ;  Shamfl[ar,  warrior  (iii.  81) ;  Deborah, 
a  bee,  and  Barak,  lightning  (iv.  and  v.) ;  Gideon,  one  who  cute  down 
(v.  i,  vii.,  viii.) ;  Abimelech,  father  of  the  king  (viii.  31) ;  Tola, 
a  worm,  or  ecarlet  (z.  1) ;  Jair,  whom  God  enlightens  (z.  3 — 5) ; 
Jephthah,  whom  God  eeiefree  (zi.  and  zii.);  IbzaD,  splendour  (zii. 
13—15) ;  Elon,  oah  (zii.  11.  12) ;  Abdon,  servile  (zii.  13—16) ; 
Samson,  sunny  (ziii. — zvi.) ;  Eli,  exalted  (I  Sam.  ii.  11) ;  Samuel. 
Thus  we  read  in  1  Sam.  viii.  1,  2,  "  when  Samuel  was  old,  that 
he  made  his  sons  [Joel  and  Abiah]  judges  in  Israel ; "  we  are  not 
to  include  them  among  the  avenging  and  defending  archons  of 

srael ;  they  were  rather  of  the  sort  to  whom  causes  were  referred 
in  courts. 

In  Acts  ziii.  20  it  is  stated  that  God  gave  the  children  of  Israel 
'' judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years."  The 
following  snggestion  has  been  made  in  ezplanation  of  the  chrono- 
logy thus  given  : — 1.  Servitude  to  Meacpotamia  8  years.  2.  Oth- 
niel judge  40  years.  3.  Subjection  to  Moab  18  years.  4.  Ehud 
and  Shamgar  judges  40  years  each ;  80  years.  5.  Subjection  to  Jabin 
and  Sisera  20  years.  C.  Deborah  and  Barak,  jadges  40  years.  7. 
Subjection  to  Midian  7  years.  8.  Gideon,  judge  40  years.  9.  Abime- 
leeby  judge  3  years.  10.  Tola,  judge  23  years.  11.  Jair,  judge 
22  years.  12.  Subjection  to  Ammon  18  years.  13.  Jephthah, 
judge  6  years.  14.  Ibzan,  judge  7  years.  15.  Elon,  judge  10 years. 
16.  Abdon,  judge  8  years.  17.  Subjection  to  the  Philistines  40 
years.  18.  Samson,  judge  20  years.  19.  Eli,  judge  40  years. 
Total  450.  The  greater  por^on  of  the  times  calculated  for  each  of 
these  nineteen  items  are  taken  from  the  tezt  of  the  book  itself,  and 
these  may  be  regarded  (1)  as  a  proof  how  closely  and  minutely 
Paul  had  studied  the  Old  Testament;  and  (2)  one  of  those  undesigned 
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coincidenceB  which  so  frequentlj  occur  as  incideatal  proofs  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Book  of  Judges  has  given  occasion  to  a  large  amount  of 
poetic  effort.  Chief  of  all  such  illustrative  poems  stands,  of  coune, 
Milton's  ''  Samson  Agonistes."  Among  the  Seatonian  prize  poems 
at  Cambridge  the  following  occur : — 1814,  *'  Jephthah  meeting  his 
daughter  after  his  Hash  Vow  j "  1828,  "Deborah ;"  1839,  "  Gideon  ;*' 
1851,' "  Samson." 

In  Alfred  Tennyson's  "Dream  of  Fair  Women/'  and  in 
Nicholas  Michers  "Famous  Women  and  Heroes,"  Fart  IIL, 
*' Jephthah's  Daughter"  forms  one  of  the  subjects.  Byron  has  yenes 
OB  the  same  subject.  Eeferences  to  the  nuitter  of  this  book  occur  in 
Shakspeare ;  I.  "  Hen.  VI.,"  i.,  2,  "  The  sword  of  DeboraV 
Sisera's  Death,  "Tempest,"  iii., 2 ;  Jephthah,  III.  "  Hen.  VI."  tL; 
"  Hamlet,"  ii.,  2;  "  Samson,"  "  Hen.  VIII.,"  v.,  3,  L  "  Hen.,  TL," 
i.,  2,  &c. 

A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BOOK  OP  JUDGES. 

Joshua  died.    The  elders  who  outlived  him  served  the  Lord. 
After  their  demise  several  of  the  tribes  with  partial  success  pro- 
ceeded by  separate  warfare  to  subjugate  their  different  lota,  bat 
they  only  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did  not  drive  them  out 
of  the  land.    Another  generation  arose,  which  forsook  God  and 
served  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  wherefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  them.    Micah  the  Ephraimite  became  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Israel  by  the  erection  of  a  domestic  chapel  furnished  with 
graven  and  molten  images,  to  conduct  the  worship  in  which  he,  first, 
appointed  his  own  son,  and  subsequently  a  wandering  Levite,  priest. 
A  war  of  the  eleven  tribes  against  Benjamin  arose  on  account  of  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  some  sons  of  Belial,    men  of  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.    The  disorders  which  thus  arose  multiplied  and  the  Lord 
delivered  them  up  to  spoilers,  by  whom  they  were  exposed  to  sore 
distress.    ^Nevertheless  in  their  evil  days  God  raised  up  for  them 
supreme  magistrates  called  judges,  who  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  spoilers  who  successively  afflicted  them.    From  iheh 
first  servitude  under  Choshan-rishathaim    {the  hUtchneu  of  tm- 
quitieij,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel;  from 
the  second  under  Eglon  {chaHot)^  they  were  freed  by  Ehud,  who 
assassinated  Eglon,  from  the  third  they  were  liberated  by  Shamgar, 
who  slew  six  hundred  of  their  oppressors,  the  Philistines,  with  an 
ox-goad.      Their   fourth  oppression,    endured  under    Jabin  (the 
hnomng)  king  of  Canaan,  reigning  in  Hazor,  was  brought  to  a 
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'  oloee,  at  the  diviiiely  prompted  instigation  of  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
and  judge,  by  Barak,  who  went  forth  to  battle  at  Tabor  against 
Sisera,  the  oaptatn  of  Jabin's  host,  who  mastered  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kishon.  Sisera  (swallow-eyed),  utterly  discom- 
fited, fled,  and  by  invitation  took  shelter  in  the  tent  of  Jael  (a  kid), 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  who  entertained  him,  with  inhospi- 
table guile,  and  while  he  was  fast  asleep  in  heavy  weariness,  pinned 
faim  to  the  ground  by  a  nail  driven  through  his  temples,  though 
there  existed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  the  time  between  Heber  the 
Eenite  and  Jabin. 

But  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  • 
and  for  seven  years  they  were  crushed  and  impoverished  by  the 
Midianites,   who  came  up  as  grasshoppers  in  multitude  against 
them.    They  were  from  this  fifth  oppression  delivered  by  Gideon 
(Jerubbaal,  or  Jerubbesheth),  son  of  JoashtheAbi-ezrite,  of  whose 
life  some  notable  incidents  are  related.  He  was  singularly  favoured 
-with  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  kindly — when  he  was  humbly 
refosing  to  take  the  leadership  against  the  Midianites,  proposed  to 
him  by  God's  angels— gave  token  of  His  power  and  grace  in  the 
instances  of  the  fleece  and  the  dew.  He  collected  an  army  of  32,000 
to  go  against  Israel's  enemies,  but  this  was  by  divine  direction 
reduced  to  300  by  the  sign  of  lapping  water  in  drinking.    The 
combined  host  of  Amalekites,  Midianites,  and  children  of  the  east 
were,  under  him,  put  to  utter  discomfiture — in  accordance  with  the 
interpretation  of  a  remarkable  dream — by  these  300  men,  each 
equipped  only  with  a  trumpet  in  his  right  hand  and  a  pitcher  con- 
taining a  lamp  in  his  left.  When  the  Ephraimites  chid  him  sharply 
for  having  summoned  them  to  war  just  in  time  to  intercept  the 
fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  he  pacifled  them  saying — *'  Is  not 
the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of 
AbiezerP"    He  captured  and  slaughtered  Zebah  {Victim)  and 
Zahnunnah  (shadow)  kings  of  Midian,  and   in  the  fear  of  God 
nobly  refused  the  kingly  crown  of  Israel,  having  permitted  the 
fabrication  of  an  Ephod,  richly  ornamented  with  the  spoils   of 
Midian,  that  they  became  a  snare  to  him  and  to  his  house.    He 
bore  rule  over  the  north  and  east  tribes  for  fifty  year8,'and  receives 
honourable  mention  in  St.  Paul's  epitome  of  the  historic  power  of 
faiths  (Heb.  xi.  32).    [During  a  famine  at  this  time  Elimelech  and 
Ifaomi  left  Israel  for  Midian  and  dwelt  there,  where  their  sons 
manifiS  Orpah  and  Ruth']*  Gideon  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the 
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Israelites  tamed  aside  after  Baalim  and  made  Baalim-beretli  fthelM 
of  the  Covenant)  their  Gk>d.  Gideon's  son  by  a  concubine  wife  Blev 
his  father's  sereniy  Bons  except  the  youngest,  Jotham — who  hid 
himself,  and  the  mother's  brother  of  Abimelech,  the  skiughterer  of 
his  kinsmen,  made  him  king.  Whereupon  Jotham,  Gideon'* 
youngest,  son  having  gone  up  to  Mount  Gerizim  addressed  the 
Shechemites  in  a  fine  parable — the  trees  choosing  a  sovereign-- 
and  expressed  a  wish  that,  as  they  had  dealt  with  his  father's  home, 
80  might  they  deal  with  one  another  hereafter.  Three  yeai< 
afterwards  the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech, 
•who  fought  against  Shechem,  and  took  it,  razed  it  to  the  gronnd, 
and  sowed  its  site  with  salt. 

Gideon  was  succeeded  by  Tola  of  Issachar  and  the  Gileadite  Jair. 
Thus  the  children  of  Israel  returned  to  their  idolatries,  and  the 
Lord  gave  them  into  the  power  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Am- 
monites, who  vexed  them  eighteen  years,  and  crossed  the  Jordan  to 
fight  against  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim.  Jephthah  tiie 
Gileadite,  after  they  had  put  away  their  strange  gods,  became  their 
deliverer.  He  had  been  expelled  from  his  father's  house,  and  had 
become  captain  of  a  band  of  freebooters.  On  being  asked  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Israel,  he  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
acknowledged  chieftain  of  the  Gileadites.  He  vainly  attempted 
to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Ammon ;  and  having  made  a  rash  vow, 
went  forth,  under  God's  guidance,  to  smite  the  Ammonites,  whom 
he  signally  overthrew.  His  joy  was  toimed  into  grief  when  he 
fonnd,  on  his  return  home,  that  his  daughter,  gloiying  in  her 
father's  prowess,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  so  became  the  victim 
of  his  rashness.  The  Ephraimites  after  the  battle  insulted  him, 
he  upbraided  them,  and  his  kinsman  slew  of  them,  at  the  passages 
of  Jordan,  4,200— distinguished  by  their  pronouncing  Shibboleth, 
SihboletL  Of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  little  that  seems  important 
is  told.  Again  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  the  Philistines  vexed  them  forty  years,  when  Samson,  the  a<m 
of  Manoah,  a  man  of  Zorah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  was  raised  up  as  a 
deliverer.  He  treated  them  with  rigour,  and  they  revenged  them- 
selves as  described,  ante,  pp.  73 — 75. 

Returning  to  the  time  when  Micah  the  Epraimite  set  up  the 
images — provided  by  the  money  he  had  stolen  from  and  afterwards 
returned  to  his  mother — ^it  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  Danitea  sent 
out  five  men  to  seek  an  inheritance,  and  bow  these  came  to  the 
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hoose  of  Micab^  reco^ised  his  Levite,  and  were  encouraged  oa 
their  way.  They  went  to  Laish,  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  place  of 
good  hope.  Six  hundred  Danites,  on  their  report,  are  sent  to 
sarprise  and  take  Lush,  but  on  the  way  they  tempted  the  Levite 
to  go  with  them,  and  stole  Micah's  idols.  Micah  pursued  them  in 
vain ;  they  take  Laish,  and  call  it  Dan.  There  they  set  up  an 
idolatrous  worship  with  Micah's  consecrated  idol.  A  Levite  going 
to  Bethlehem  in  search  of  a  runaway  wife,  and  on  his  return  with 
her,  is  entertained  by  an  old  man  at  G-ibeah,  and  the  men  of  Gibeah 
maltreat  his  wife,  so  that  she  died.  He,  in  the  eager  reyengefulness 
of  his  wrath,  cut  the  body  into  twelve  parts,  and  sent  one  portion  to 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  accompanied  by  a  cry  for  vengeance. 
The  children  of  Israel  assembled  in  council  to  consider  this  heinous 
crime,  and  called  the  Benjamites  to  account  for  it ;  they  resisted, 
and  a  sore  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  in  two  engagements,  Israel 
lost  40,000  men ;  but  in  the  third  encounter  all  the  Benjamites 
except  600  were  slain.  Sorrow  seized  on  the  Israelites  for  the  woe 
of  Benjamin ;  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Jabesh-GIlead,  and  gave 
400  of  the  women  as  wives  to  the  Benjamites.  These  not  sufficing 
they  stole  the  virgin  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  began  to  revive. 
These  events  seem  to  be  narrated  as  specimens  of  the  anarchy 
prevailing  in  Israel's  kingless  state. 


ON  BEADING  ALOUD. 

Abtioulatiok  implies  the  proper  movement  and  placing  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  vocal  organs  so  as  to  produce  in  regalar 
order  any  desirable  succession  of  sounds.  It  is  by  flpeoifio  altera^ 
ions  in  the  voice  organs,  from  throat  to  lips,  that  sounds  are  articu- 
lated into  words.  The  primary  sounds  are  indicated  by  letters,  the 
collective  force  of  these  several  letters  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  ideas 
constitute  words.  Articulation  requires  a  correct  and  thorough 
capability  of  .producing  the  several  simple  sounds  of  the  single 
letters,  and  dexterity  in  the  expressive  pronunciation  of  them  in 
such  compound  forms  as  they  assume  in  words : — 

^  Verba,  quibos  voces  sensusqae  notarent 

Nominaqoe  invenere." 
[^  Words  and  names  by  inventive  genios  brought 

Expressions  and  sensations  to  denote.'*] 

We  require  thus,  first,  the  prompt  disorimmation  tyy  the  eye  of 
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letter  from  letter ;  second,  the  immediate  and  accarate  prcdnctiQa, 
by  the  voice  organs,  of  the  sound  of  which  each  letter  is  the  siga 
to  the  full  gratification  of  the  ear ;  third,  the  perfect  yet  assimila- 
tive  compounding  of  these  several  sounds,  so  as  to  issue  floTringly 
from  the  mouth,  and  to  be  immediately  saggestive  to  the  mind. 
Many  errors  in  articulation  are  local,  and  such  pronunciations  as 
these  involve  are  called  provincialisms.  Others,  however,  are  due  to 
personal  carelessness  or  sloveliness,  and  constitute  mispronuncia- 
tion ;  but  many  occur  through  defect  of  pliability  in  the  organ?, 
and  are  mal-pronunciations. 

Persons  who  are  defective  in  the  power  of  utterance  often  employ 
great  ingenuity  in  the  choice  of  words  to  express  their  thoughts,  in 
which  the  fewest  possible  recurrences  of  the  disagreeable  letter  occur; 
this  hides  but  does  not  overcome  the  defect. 

We  recommend  a  different  practice.  Make  collections  of  sen- 
tences graduated  in  difficulty,  containing  the  letters  in  the  *articn- 
lation  of  which  inconvenience  is  found,  and  devote  a  fixed  portion 
of  time  daily  to  the  endeavour  to  give  clear,  distinct,  fluent  and 
musical  vocalization  to  these  sentences.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is 
defect  in  the  discrimination*  of  D  and  T,  choose  such  'phrases-  o 
these:—  •' •  ' 

It  did  not  try  me,  but  I  decidedly  tried  it,  and  managed  it. 

An  attitude  of  such  altitude  seemed  afifected,  and  I  dreaded  it. 

At  that  spot  dire  dread  distracted  me,  and  sense  deserted  me 
there,  therefore  it  seemed  right  to  depart  thence. 

Again  a  very  frequent  defect  is  the  mispronunciation  of  S  and 
its  compounds.  To  overcome  this,  compose  sentences  sach  as 
ollow :  — 

Send  seldom  such  services  as  those,  so  unsuccessful  are  they. 

Sharply  censure  such  as  shamelessly  suffer  sin's  slavery. 

Show  some  sense  of  seasonable  surprise  and  suitable  sotroir. 

Soon  swell  swift  sea-swept  breezes* 

I  acquiesce  in  asking  asparagus. 

Assiduous  assistance  gets  acceptance. 

Of  course  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued  in  other  oases,  such  as 
an  indsitinct  aspiration  of  the  letter  H. 

High  hierarchy  of  Heaven^  all  hail  I  How  happy  are  we  who 
hear  these  hopeful  harbingers  of  holy  things. 

Oh  help,  thou,  mine  heart  to  have  the  heavenly  art  of  humblj 
hearing  hjgh  Heaven's  own  holy  truth. 
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I  am  havlDg  ham ;  this  helm  is  made  of  elm ;  hew  the  yew ; 
lift  high  jour  eye.  Do  no  harm  with  your  arm.  This  is  an  ill 
hill  to  climb.    That  tale  of  an  arrow  the  soul  may  harrow. 

A  like  method  may  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  letters  F.  and 
JF;  e.  g,,  A  worthy  Terdifier  wants  a  very  wonderful  variety  of 
▼ivid,  yigorons  words  reverberant  to  work  vocally  into  his  vagrant 
verses. 

Wander  in  wonder,  wherever  you  will,  you  may  view  worthy 
women  walking  through  the  villages,  willingly  working  among  the 
woe- stricken  and  vigorous  votaries  of  well-doing. 

The  woeful  wolf  with  vexing  vehemence  wasted  unavailing 
vaunts  upon  the  wind's  wings.  The  vacant  wilderness  invites  no 
vigilant  votary,  while  wandering  amidst  its  varied  verdure,  to  utter 
volable  words  in  voluble  worship. 


®m  Collegiate  Course. 

SAMSON  AGONISTE8. 

LITBBJLBY  AKD   OTHBB  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

31.  "  As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, ".that  is,  a  Nazarite.  Na- 
zar  signifies  a  feeble  and  insignificant  twig  (Isa.  xi.  1,  a  hranch)  i 
at  line  318  Samson  is  called  '^  heroic  nazarite."  See  also  1359  and 
1386. 

70.  Prime,  from  pritntM,  first  Gen.  i.  3,  as  "  first  created," 
line  83. 

72.    Annulled,  reduced  (ad  nullum)  to  nothing,  annihilated. 

79.  Scarce  half,  &c.    See  onwards,  line  100. 

80.  There  is  a  peculiar  poetic  beauty  in  this  triple  alliteration  of 
"  dark,"  brought,  as  it  is,  into  such  quick  contrast  with  the  blaze  of 
noon.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  says  "  There  are  few  passages  in  poetry 
so  affecting  as  this,  and  the  tone  of  the  expression  is  peculiarly 
Miltonic.*'  Compare  with  this  passage  "  Milton's  Sonnet  on  His 
Own  Blindness." 

81.  Irrecoverably,  perhaps  intended  for  irrevocably ;  at  any  rate 
used  with  that  meaning. 

84.    Let  there  be  light,  &o.    Gen.  i.  3. 

85*    Bereaved,  beautifnlly  used  from  Gen.  xliii.  14  without  of 
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and  used  In  the  nncontraoted  form,  from  its  longer  Boond  being 
more  snggestiye  of  melancholy  than  the  shortened  bereft. 

89.  Interlunar,  relating  to  the  period  of  darkness  which  inter- 
yenes  between  a  departing  and  a  coming  lunar  change. 

92.  "  That  light  is  in  the  soul,"  referring  to  the  philosophy  of 
Heraclitns.  "  Oar  sensations  do  not  appertain  to  external  objeeU, 
they  reside  only  in  ourselves." 

96.  Obyious  takes  here  its  classical  signification.  In  the  wij 
so  as  to  meet,  and  thus,  exposed,  lying  open  to  danger. 

102.    Sepulchre,  burial-place,  from  sepelio,  I  bury. 

107.  "  To  all  the  miseries  of  life,"  apparently  an  echo  from  the 
General  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  xix.,  where  the  words 
occur  with  "  this  "  preceding  "life." 

110.  Joint.    Step  by  step  in  marching  order,  united. 

111.  Steering,  directing  their  course  ;  originally  used  of  a  ship« 
and  appropriately  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  dweller  by  the  coast, 
and  made  more  expressive  by  the  subsequent  employment  of  the 
term  stare,  for  a  dead,  fixed  look  of  stupid  impudence. 

131.  Forgery,  from  Latin  Jbrga ;  French  forge,  a  smith's 
stithy,  that  which  has  been  wrought  upon  the  stithy,  hammered 
into  the  shape  and  temper  required,  and  so  working  a  change  on  it. 

132.  Cuirass,  perhaps  from  Latin  cor^  the  heart ;  more  proba- 
bly from  French  cuir,  leather.    A  breastplate. 

133.  Chalyhtan^  from  Chalybs,  a  town  on  the  Eoxine,  famous 
for  the  tempering  of  steel ;  whence  also  Chalybeate. 

138.  Ascahnite,  native  of  or  dweller  in  Askelon. 

139.  Ramp,  upspring,  fierce,  violent  leap. 

140.  Plated  backs.    Covered  with  frocks  or  coats  of  mail  (133). 
144.    "  Foreskins,'*  &c.    Male  Philistines.    Synecdoche. 

150.  "  Like  who,"  &o.  Atlas,  leader  of  the  Titans,  who,  having 
attempted  to  storm  the  Heavens,  was,  for  his  supreme  treasoo, 
compelled  by  Jove  to  upbear  the  vault  of  Heaven  upon  his  head 
and  hands,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  support  what  he  had 
laboured  to  destroy.  Mercator,  (sixteenth  century)  gave  the  name 
Atlas  to  a  collection  of  maps.  Atlas  is  a  mass  of  mountain-land  in 
the  west  of  northern  Africa,  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  called 
by  the  natives  "  the  pillars  of  Heaven." 

154.  Is  s2M0para5^  dark  used  instead  of  tiMiiperaS^f  The  former 
signifies  unable  to  be  disunited,  the  latter  unable  to  be  overeome, 
incurably. 
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^  153-8.  Mark  bere  how  Bingolarlj  the  idea  of  imprisonment  had 
acquired  a  hold  of  Milton's  mind,  as  a  synonym  for  blindness. 
Here,  as  in  6 — 8,  he  repeats  the  idea  and  the  phrase  in  dose  con- 
secution in  each  line. 


HINTS  TO  STUDENTS  ABOUT  TO  PBEPAEE  FOE  THE 
EASTEE  AND  MICHAELMAS  TEEM,  1874,  EXAMI- 
NATION  AT  OXFORD. 
Students  in  logic  are  recommended  to  study  the  following  sub* 
jects : — "  II.  The  Eelations  of  Language  to  Thought,"  on  which 
see  "  An  Inrestigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,*'  by  George  Boole, 
LL.D.  chap.  ii.  and  vi. ;  Spalding's  "  Logic,"  part  i.    The  Doc- 
trine of  Terms ;  Archbishop  Thomson's  "  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,"  part  i. — Language;  Archbishop  Whately's  "Logic," 
Introduction;  "Rhetoric,"  Introduction ;  F.  W.  Newman's  "Mis- 
cellanies," "  Fragments  on  Logic,"  pp.  9 — 12 :  Reid's  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,"  Chap.  lY.,  sec.  ii. ;   Essays  on  the  Intelleotual 
Powers  of  Man,  lY.  and  Y. ;  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid,  Note  B; 
HamUton's  "  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  XXXY.  and  XXXYI. ; 
Lectures  on  Logic,  YH.— IX.,  and  XXYIII.  and  XXXI. ;  Mill's 
"Logic,"  Book  I. ;  McCosh's  "  Examination  of  J.  S.  MiU's  PhUo- 
Bophy,"  Chap.  XIY.;  Mansel's  "Artis  Logicn  Rudiments,"  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  on  Chap.  I.;  T.  S.  Bayne's  '*New  Analytic 
of  Logical  Forms,"  1 — 21;  Thomas  Sheddon's  "  Elements  of  Logic, 
Chap.  I.  to  III. ;  Adam  Smith  "  On  the  Formation  of  Language ; 
A  Paper  by  M.    Franck  in  "  Dictionnaire  des  Science  Philoso- 
phiqaes,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  635 ;  De  Morgan's  "  Formal  Logic,"  chap.  ii. ; 
Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  book  iii. ;  Mansel's 
"  Prolegomena  Logica,"  chap,  i. — iii. ;  Neil's  "  Art  of  Reasoning," 
chap.  iii. ;  Neil's  "  Rhetoric,"  chap,  ii.— 'iv. ;  Max  Miiller's  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Science  of  Language." 
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%ht  <§0deties'  Scrtiaa. 


BALPH  WALDO  EMEESON  01!^  GBEATNESS— INDI- 
VIDUALTT?— AND  SELF-RESPECT. 


Me.  E.  W.  Emebsox  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Amherst 
KjoUege  on  the  12th  July. 
We  select  the  following  passages : — 
Who  can  doubt  the  potency  of 
an  indindual  mind  ?  It  is  this 
that  fires  the  ambition  of  every  man. 
It  eives  moral  character*  We  count 
as  uie  world's  great  masters — Alaric, 
Mahomet,  Mirabeau,  Napoleon,  and 
even  Henry  VIII.  From  these  ex- 
amples I  am  bomid  to  say  that  no 
way  has  been  found  to  make  heroism 
easy.  The  key-note  of  the  true 
man  is  greatness,  and  greatness 
comes  from  energy.  This  belong  to 
us  all,  to  which  we  are  sometimes 
faithless,  but  of  which  we  never  quite 
despair.  We  hope  to  make  it  our 
monitor  through  the  eternities.  It 
is  only  the  best  anecdotes  of  mind 
that  we  wish  to  hear.  I  know  that 
men  of  character  think  they  must 
needs  go  to  Africa,  to  Home,  to 
China.  We  have  learned  that  the 
college,  the  parlour,  and  the  connt- 
ing-room  demand  as  much  true 
courage  os  the  sea  or  the  camp.  It 
is  very  certain  that  we  are  not  nor 
should  be  contented  by  any  glory  we 
have  reached.  Every  mind  comes 
one  day  to  be  superfluous.  We  out- 
grow the  minds  that  we  once  regarded 
as  our  teachers.  How  soon  we  be- 
come sick  of  the  playthings  of  the 
nursery!  May  not  the  time  come 
when  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Milton  will  seem  like  the  sound  of  a 
tin  pan  ?  The  praises  we  give  to  the 
true  hero  we  shiedl  unsay.  The  very 
word  greatness  provokes  a  feeling  of 
hostility.    Qreatnees!   Is  there  not 


something  unfeeling  in  the  word? 
There  are  points  aUke  between  the 
old  way  and  the  new  way  of  ti.a 
road  to  the  stars,  delf-iespect  U 
one.  To  use  a  homely  illustratioTi, 
we  are  at  once  drawn  to  that  mania 
a  tavern  that  maintains  his  o«n 
opinions  in  the  face  of  all  the  br- 
standers.  We  honour  his  Belf-^^ 
spect.  The  common  labourer  refasei 
money  for  saving  your  life,  and 
makes  himself  your  equal  by  theact^ 
and  asserts  his  self-respect.  Whit 
a  bitter-sweet  sensation  we  have  aft«r 
pouring  out  our  pmises  to  one  to 
find  him  quite  indifflnrent  to  oar  good 
opinion!  One  sometimes  meets  s 
gentleman  who,  if  good  manners  hid 
not  existed,  would  have  invented 
them,  showing  what  man  originally 
owes  to  man.  Self-respect,  then,  is 
the  following  of  an  inward  leader, 
and  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
greatness.  There  are  fanetioos  of 
nature  supplementary  to  the  bent  of 
individuals.  Thus  for  geology  there 
will  be  men  bom  for  an  eye  to  vievinf 
mountains  and  marking  the  dii* 
.ferences  of  strata.  Such  a  man  will 
have  a  desire  for  chemis^,  ^ 
natural  physios,  for  fishes,  and  for 
plants.  Men  of  the  present  find  i 
stimulus  through  the  wonders  bud 
open  by  means  of  tibie  solar  apeetrp- 
scope,  finding  the  same  elemaits  in 
the  sun  and  distant  planets  as  in  the 
earth.  Again,  one  boy  longs  for  titf 
sea,  another  for  foreign  1aa(u,Bi]oUicr 
to  be  an  architect  Thus  then  is 
not  a  man  bom,  but  as  his  genius 
opens,  turns  in  that  line  to  his 
pursuit    There   is   the  poet,  tfas 
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orator,  the  schoolmaster,  the  college 
man,  the  physician,  and  the  jurist. 
It  is  singular  to  see  the  adaptations 
of  men  to  the  world  and  every  part 
of  it.  I  remember  that  Sir  Hum- 
phry Dayy  said,  *^  My  best  disco- 
Tery  was  Michael  Faraday."  In 
1848, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Faraday's  lecture  on  diamagnet- 
ism  or  cross-magnetism.  He  showed 
the  force  by  experiment  with  several 
gases,  that  when  ordinary  magnet* 
ism  is  from  north  to  south,  in  gases 
it  may  be  from  east  to  west.  Further 
experimenta  led  him  to  say  that 
every  chemical  substance  had  its 
own  polarity.  Is  not  there  a  similiar 
attribute  in  the  soUl  ?  The  mind  of 
a  man  difiers  from  any  other  mind 
as  it  opens.  There  is  a  teaching  from 
nature  leading  him  in  a  new  path 
which  signalizes  him,  and  makes  him 
more  important  to  society.  We  call 
this  his  bias.  No  one  will  ever  ac- 
complish anything  commanding  un- 
less he  listens  to  this  so-callen  bias 
in  his  mind.  Bvery  individual  has  a 
proprium,  Swedenborg  calls  it  a 
passion.  The  individual  must  obey 
this  as  it  becomes  developed,  and 
only  as  be  develops  this  does  he  gain 
true  power  in  the  world.  It  is  his 
magnetic  needle  that  leads  him 
through  the  world.  In  morals  this 
is  called  conscience ;  in  the  intel- 
lect it  is  called  genius ;  in  practice, 
it  is  called  talent.  I  remember  acritio 
at  a  college  commencement  care 
more  for  how  much  of  the  boy 
was  manifested  in  each  speaker 
than  for  any  other  quality.  He 
looked  for  the  proprium  of  each. 
This  self  is  often  overlooked.  Let 
^  men  be  set  to  keeping  a  journal, 
and  nine  men  forget  their  experiences 
m  describing  the  experiences  of  oth- 
ers. Others  fail  to  mark  the  self  in 
others.  Young  people  especially 
should  not  leave  out  the  one  thing 
*  discourse  would  say.  I  have  ob- 
served that  in  all  the  public  speakers 
there  is  a  desire  to  please  rather 
^han  to  speak  their   self-conviction. 


When  the  thought  that  he  stands 
for  gives  him  fuuer  greatness  in  the 
intellectual  powers,  so  that  mankind 
seems  to  speak  through  his  lips,  he 
accomplishes  his  true  mission. 
There  is  a  certain  ansformationrt 
to  a  man  thus  speaking.  When 
the  true  speaker  appears,  they,  the  ■ 
orators,  and  who  wish  to  be,  simu- 
late him,  shall  we  ask.  What  is  this 
self-respect?  This  would  involve  a 
search  into  the  highest  problems. 
A  man  needs  all  the  armory  of 
thought,  and  must  wait  sedulously 
every  morning  for  the  thought  the 
spirit  will  give  him.  '  And  in  this 
self-respect  or  hearkening  to  the 
highest  oracle,  the  man  ought 
never  to  be  at  a  loss  in  respect  to 
his  deep  religious  convictions.  This 
is  the  practicalperception  of  the 
deity  in  man.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  any  revelation,  says  the  Quaker, 
but  il'  at  any  time  I  wish  to  per- 
form a  journey  and  something 
interposes,  I  let  it  die.  If  it  don't, 
pass  away,  I  yield  to  this  deep  feel- 
ing in  my  nature.  If  you  ask  me 
the  nature  of  this  I  cannot  describe 
it.  It  is  too  simple  to  be  described. 
'  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
yet  the  opposition  of  all  mankind 
could  not  sever  me  from  its  leadings, 
nor  the  consent  of  aU  mankind  oon« 
firm  it.  Bespect  is  the  biaa  of  the 
individual  mind.  The  word  is  cre- 
ated as  an  audience  for  the  scholar, 
and  the  atoms  of  which  his  world 
is  make  our  opportunities.  Let  the 
scholar  use  his  self-respect  to  oope 
with  giants.  Thus  you  develop  a 
character  somewhat  more  clear  and 
incompatible  than  tho  midnight 
stars.  There  are  men  with  catholic 
genius  who  draw  the  extremes  of 
society,  so  that  the  very  dogs  believe 
in  them.  It  is  another  element  of 
greatness.  We  have  had  such  ex- 
amples in  this  country.  In  poUtics, 
Clay,  Webster;  and  in  the  pulpit. 
Father  Taylor.  Voltaire  was  such 
a  man,  reaching  every  extreme  of 
society.        In    England,   Fox ;   in 
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Sootlaod,  Bobert  Bonu.  And  I 
have  some  conyiotion  that  this  can 
be  justified  when  there  ib  great 
imperfection  of  character.  Perhaps 
the  old  TrouT^re  poet  was  right, — 
'  I  oft  hare  heard,  and  deemed  the 

witness  true, 
What  mu  delighU  in  God  ddight. 

m  too.' 
.  .  .  We  admire  the  intelleotual 
gods  of  the  world — Homer,  Plato, 
Dante,  Shakspere;  but  who  were 
the  gods  these  sods  delighted  in? 
They  are  the  sUent  poiMd  lorers 
who  make  the  sense  and  conscience 
of  the  mind,  onlj  working  in  the 
intelligence  as  a  lifiug  force.  Such 
are  our  influences.  Miners  in  Cali- 
fornia tell  us  that  there  is  one  ore 
in  which  the  gold  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  loss.  So  there  are 
men  from  whose  minds  nothing  can 
be  detached  without  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  whole.  How  often,  then, 
wr  lament  when  we  see  talent  sunk 
away  substance !  how  often  we  are 
unable  to  separate  general  from 
specific  ability!  Slewed  are  they 
who  have  no  talent,  for  they  lire. 
It  is  impossible  to  inventory  the 


minds  of  the  gods.  We  meet  peo- 
ple who  read  us,  but  do  not  tdl  vs 
what  they  read.  The  only  resl  bene- 
fit of  which  we  are  susceptible  is 
what  has  been  dignified  for  us.  We 
must  ask  with  Marcus  Antoninus,  if 
a  picture  is  good,  what  matter  who 

Sainted  it?  What  matter  who 
oes  good,  if  good  is  only  aocom* 
plishcd?  It  is  always  deeirable  to 
collect  examples  in  which  greatnesi 
is  dwarfed  by  greatness  of  a  liigfaef 
strain.  I  must  read  you  a  sto^  of 
humility.  A  Jesuit  was  once  in 
his  cell,  when  the  devil  appealed  to 
him.  In  his  humility  he  arose  and 
asked  him  to  sit  in  his  own  diair, 
deeming  him  the  more  wmthj. 
Learn  a  lesson.  The  suoceaa  of  the 
true  scholar  is  humility.  Svery 
man  is  my  master  in  some  point, 
and  in  that  I  will  be  a  leaner. 
Young  men,  you  may  perhaps  saj 
the  questions  belong  to  the  chureh ; 
I  must  say  that  they  belong  to  the 
daily  service  of  the  college— the  pro- 
fane service,  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
so.  Study,  then,  the  hamanilies, 
for  BomethLag  true  may  be  glsaaed 
from  them. 
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Thx  first  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Shakspere  Memorial  Liorary, 
Birmingham,  has  Juat  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  the  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  Free  Fubho  Libraries  of  that 
Midland  town.  It  contains  a  pre- 
face giving  an  account  of  the  Shak- 
spere  Ltbnu^,  from  its  suggestion 
by  Samuel  Timmins,  editor  of  The 
Hamlets  of  1598  and  1594;  its 
pnbUc  adrocaoy,  1861,  by  G^rge 
Dmwson ;  and  its  inanguration,  1864, 
till  the  present  time — eight  years 
afterwards, — ^wherein  we  learn  that 
it  ahnady  contains  4,012  Shak- 
sperean  works :  then  follows  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Euglish  editions  of 
Shakspere*s  works,  diligently  and 
cnefully  collated,  and  mentioning 
all  their  notioeable  points  and  pecu- 
liarities. To  this  IS  subjoined  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  "chro- 
nolofficaland  topographical  table" 
of  £iglish  editions  of  these  works 
which  we  have  seen — ^the  most  ela- 
borate and  painstaking  piece  of 
Shaksperean  bibliography.  The 
work  doses  with  notices  of  selections 
•from  Shi^pere's  plays.  Three 
other  parts  are  in  the  press,  riz., — 
A  list  of  separately  printed  Shak- 
spere  plays ;  an  annotated  catalogue 
of  1^00  vols,  of  Sbakspereana,  and 
a  list  of  Shaksperean  articles  in 
English  periodicals  s  and  a  catalogue 
of  foreign  editions  of  Shaksprre, 
with  m&L  to  the  whole  worl^  ar- 
ranged under  the  headingST-Subjects, 
Editors,  Authors,  &c. 

Ber.  Alexander  Ballock  Qrosart, 
of  Blackburn,  is  engwd  on  a  new 
**  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Poetical 
WorksofJohnMaton.*'  This  edition 
is  based  on    photo-chromolith  /oe- 


9imile»  of  the  extant  MSS. — so 
dutifully  sought  after  by  S.  Legh 
Sotheby  years  ago,  and  noted  in  his 
rare  and  scarce  magnificent  folio  in 
"elucidation  of  Milton's  autograph;" 
and  it  will  supply  annotations  con- 
taining all  the  Tariations  made  in 
the  several  editions  of  Milton's 
poems,  from  the  earliest  publication 
of  his — the  Sonnet  to  Shakspere, 
written  in  1630,  and  published  in 
the  second  folio  in  1632— tUl  the 
latest  issue  In  the  author's  lifetime 
in  1674.  Mr.  Grosart  has  already 
in  the  press  his  edition  of  *'  The 
Complete  Works  of  Andrew  Mar- 
veil"  (Milton's  friend,  amanuensis^ 
and  fellow-patriot),  from  the  original 
and  early  editions,  with  additions 
and  translations,  for  the  first  tune, 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  a 
memorial,  introduction,  and  notes. 
This  issue  of  these  poems  will  be 
relished  by  idl  who  value  the  cham- 
pion of  Milton's  reputation,  the 
advocate  of  purity  of  repxesentation, 
the  opponent  of  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion in  the  disguise  of  religious  leal, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  mindr 
poets  of  Euflrland.  Col.  T.  P. 
Thompson's  three  clumsy  quartos 
were  got  up  first  for  a  political,  not 
a  literary  purpose,  so  that  a  purely 
poetic  issue  is  a  desideratum.  The 
work  will  be  illustrated  in  the  quarto 
editions  with  portrait,  /ae-»imil€9f 
and  views. 

Messrs.  Hachette  and  Co.  will 
shortly  issue  the  Holy  Gospel  from 
the  text  of  Bossnet,  illustrated  with 
128  large  plates  by  M.  Bida,  a 
work  which  has  been  twelve  years  in 
preparation,  at  an  expense  of  fifty 
thousand   pounds.      M.    Bida  has 
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studied  in  the  Holy  Land  the  details 
of  scenery,  architecture,  costume, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
distinct  critical  and  historic  accu- 
racy to  the  views.  Type  has  been 
cast  expressly  for  the  letterpress,  and 
printed  by  Claye,  of  Paris.  The 
marginal  decorations  are  by  Bossi- 
gneux,  engraved  on  steel.  It  is  to  be 
issued  in  two  handsome  folio  Tolumes 
in  Noyember,  price  £10  each ;  a  few 
superfine  paper  copies,  £20  per 
▼olume. 

"  The  Jesuits  and  their  History  " 
is  in  preparation  by  John  F. 
Maguiro,  M.F.,  of  Cork. 

Somebody  eeems  to  have  made  a 
duooTery  which  anybody  might  have 
supposed  did  not  require  to  be  made, 
namelv,that  Chaucer's  *'  Canterbury 
Tales, '  were  written  separately,  at 
different  times,  and  circulated  as 
they  were  compoaed  $  being  after- 
wards collected  into  one  and  bqund 
into  unity  by  the  poet's  conception 
of  the  pilgrimage.  ''The  Parson's 
Tale  *'  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
latest  work  of  the  author,  and  like 
Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses "  and 
Virgil's  "-S)neid,"  aid  not  receive 
the  finishing  touches  of  the  poet. 

The  poems  of  George  Outram— < 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  a 
queer  quaint  humour  of  their  own^ 
are  at  last  to  be  publbhed.  Ontnm 
succeeded  big  Siunuel  Hunter  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Qlasgow 
Serdldf  and  was  Blackwoodish  in 
politics,  humour,  and  literary  inclina- 
tions. 

The  spelling  of  Shakspere's  name 
has  again  turned  up  as  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  Messrs.  Dircks 
and  Pigott,  but  they  scarcely  seem 
cognizant  of  the  literature  of  the 
question  which  has  already  engaged 
such  Shakspereansas  Halliwell,  JDyce, 
Madden,  Ingleby,  Collier,  Grant 
White,  Neil,  Bohn,  Massey,  iuG. 

William  Miller,  t)ie  poet  of  the 
nurtery,  bom  1810,  died  SOth 
August. 

Messrs.  Beevf's  and  Turner  have 


just  published  "The  Works  of 
John  Taylor,  the  water  poet "  with 
life,  &c.  100  copies,  at  42<. 

Morning  AdverUter  religion  has 
mostly  been  taken  forGrant-ed;  bat 
its  late  editor  is  to  give  special  ex- 
pression to  his  views  in  a  nev 
religious  joumaL 

An  entirely  new  series  of  esssyi 
by  James  Martineau,LL.D.,  is  ap> 
pearing  in  "Old  and  New/'  aa 
American  magazine. 

A  most  important  physiologiesl 
work  on  **  The  Beginnings  of  Life,*' 
by  H.  C.  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
•  has  just  been  issued. 

The  early  English  romance  of 
"  Guy  of  Warwick,"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Zupitza  of  Vienna. 

Blackfoood^M  Maga»ine  has  dooe 
honour  to  "The  Coming  Baos " 
by  appointing  its  anthor  as  its 
serial  novelist  in  suooeaaion  to 
Charles  Lever.  A  biography 
Charles  Lever,  by  Major  Francis 
Doyne  Dryer,  is  announced  as  in 
preparation.  It  will  comprise  s 
large  quantity  of  his  pecoliarlj 
captivating  oorvsspondence. 

"  Kenhelm  ChiJixngly  :  hit  Ad- 
ventures and  Opinions,"  is  the  name 
of  a  new  novel  from  an  old  band- 
even  Lord  Lytton's — promiasd  ot 
soon. 

M.     PhUar^te   Chasles,    8bab- 
perean  critic,  UU^raieur^  and  hbn- 
rian,  is,    it   is    to    be  hoped,  to 
BQcoeed  Father  Gratiy  as  oceupant 
of  a  seat  in  the  French  Aoadtmy. 
An  authentic    memoir    of   Pr. 
Norman  MacLeod,  D,  D.,  late  editor 
of  Good  Words,  &c.,  is  promised. 
"The     Philosophy*    of     Mak- 
brandie"  has   been   re-expooadid 
in  a  work  in  two  volumes  by  H. 
011^  Laprane,  who  has  had  awarded 
to   him    the   Monthyan   prixe  of 
3,000  francs  by  the  French  Academy. 
The  author  of  "  PopuUr  Songs  of 
Brittany,"  M.  Luzel,  haa  a  seoood 
volume  in  the  press ;  and  has  abo  s 
collection  of  *'  Breton  Tales  **  nesriy 
ready. 
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WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.D,,  ARCHDEACON  OF  CARLISLE,  &g, 

AiUhor  of  '* Moral  PhUoaophy,^  '^Natural  Theology,**  *' Evidence  of 

Christiamty,^*  dsc 

**  It  has  long  been  deemed  the  glory  of  Sooratea,  that  he  broaght  philo- 
sophy from  the  schools  of  the  learned  to  the  habitations  of  men,  by  stripping 
it  of  its  technicalities,  and  eihibiting  it  in  the  ordinary  language  of  life. 
There  is  no  one  in  modem  times  who  has  possessed  the  talents  and  dispo- 
sition for  achie?ements  of  this  kind  to  an  equal  extent  irith  Paley }  and  we 
can  sosroely  conoeive  any  one  to  have  employed  such  qualities  with  greater 
success.  The  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  was  the  supreme  object  of 
the  alchemists*  aspirations.  But  Paley  had  acquired  a  more  enviable 
power.  Knowledge,  however  abstruse,  by  passing  through  his  mind  became 
plain  common  sense,  stamped  with  the  characters  which  ensured  its  cur- 
rency in  the  world.'* — BUhop  Twrlon^ 

Philosophy  is  apt  to  soar.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  bring  her 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  The  recondite  and  profound 
have  charms  for  men  chiefly  when  they  have  been  utilized.  In  the 
law  of  evaporation  the  mystery  of  steam  was  concealed  for  ages. 
In  man's  early  observations  on  the  eccentricities  of  amber  (electron) 
the  firstlings  of  our  telegraphic  wires,  which  impart  the  speed  of 
lightning  to  thoughts  and  speech,  are  to  be  found.  Even  as  the 
researches  of  Kepler  aid  us  in  the  construction  of  "  The  Nautical 
Almanac,"  and  so  throw  the  light  of  safety  along  the  ocean  high- 
ways of  the  world ;  and  as  the  discoveries  of  Newton  in  gravitation 
now  control  the  structure  of  ships  and  the  making  of  locomotives, 
so  also  do  the  scientific  force  of  Socrates,  the  metaphysics  of  Plato, 
the  logic  of  Afistotle,  rule  the  experiences  and  efforts  of  men  in 
life,  legislation,  and  thought.  The  rainfalls  of  the  sky  break  most 
frequently  and  plenteously  upon  the  mountain-tops,  but  flow  refresh- 
ingly along  the  valley-lands,  filling  them  with  joy,  gladness,  and 
fertility.  So  is  it  with  thought.  Thought  has  its  sources  in  the 
All-wise,  whether  it  comes  to  us  as  intuition  or  experience ;  it  deve- 
lops itself  in  the  spirits  of  the  great,  is  spread  though  those  recep- 
tive minds  who  with  openness  accept  their  guidance,  and  passes 
thence  into  the  accredited  beliefs  and  hopes,  the  laws  and  lives  of 
the  race.  Knowledge  requires  not  discovery  only,  but  communi- 
cation and  diffusion ;  and,  like  commerce,  has  in  general  its  threefold 
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processes  to  go  througli — ^invention,  production,  and  distribution. 
Hence,  though  yea,!may — we  should — glorify  the  special  spirits  who 
think  great  thoughts  for  us,  we  ought  not  to  despise  the  mediating 
aouls  which  bring  .them  fittingly  and  effectively  into  our  hearts. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  singular  concinnity  and  copiousness 
of  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes ;  the  force  and  far-reachingness  of  the 
intellectualism  of  Locke ;  the  exquisite  subtlety  and  purity  of  the 
nasoning  of  Butler;  and  the  strong,  good  sense  of  Beid.    Not 
quite  so  extensively  prevailing,  perhaps,  was  the  profound  Platonism 
of  Cudworth;  the  splendidly  idealistic  realism  of  Berkeley;  the 
powerful  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  the  grand  effective  faith  of  Boyle 
and  Newton.    The  early  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury  was  in  a  transition  state.   Great  ideas  trembled  throu^  the 
intellectual  atmosphere,  but  few  of  those  mighty  souls  which  can 
conduct  the  enlightenment  of  heaven  into  the  very  spirits  of  their 
fellows  were  to  be  found.     There  was  a  confusion  instead  of  a 
fusion  of  speculations.     An  interplay  of  specious  splendour  took 
place  between  the  negativists  and  positivists  of  that  day ;  but — -just 
•8  in  our  own  day,  though  the  parties  have  changed  names  since 
then — ^there  was  a  want  of  a  great  mediatorial  soul  between  Uie 
parties  who  could  bring  into  effective  practicality  the  best  portions 
of  the  best  thoughts  to  which  the  minds  of  the  age  had  attained. 
Scepticism  required  to  be  led  from  raillery  to  reason,  and  religion 
was  ic  want  of  some  calming  spirit  who  .could  quieten  down  the 
extravagances  of  a  waywardly  enthusiastic  faith,  and  yet  conserve 
to  it  and  in  it  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God  "  in  regard  to  eternal 
things.     But  the  age  which  accepted  Pope  as  its  prince  of  poets 
had  no  such  spirit  to  bring  into  the  forefront  as  a  leader  of  men  to 
a  religion  consonant  with  reason,  yet  rising  far  higher  in  its  teach- 
ings and  results  than  reason  could  do.     What  was  not  able  to  be 
done  by  one  was  striven  after  by  the  union  of  many,  and  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  arose  as   at  once  a  protest 
against  and  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  that  age.     Warburton 
wanted  the  suavity  of  the  Christiau  spirit,  and  reasoned  with  such 
dogmatic  unamiability  as  to  seem  unreasonable  in  his  finest  errar- 
wn  into  the  territories  of  speculative  investigation.     Leslie  dealt 
one  single  decisively  effective  blow  against  unbelief  in  his  ''  Short 
Method  with  the  Deists."     Soame  Jenyns,  layman  and  wit,  brought 
out  the  idea  of  the  originality  of  the  scheme  of  reforming  the  worid 
by  an  exemplar  and  twelve  witnesses  to  his  life,  character,  and 
teaching,  with  singular  popular  acceptancy ;  and  Larduer,  with  all 
the  patience  of  a/aArtr,  digested  the  whole  results  of  the  learning  of 
his  time  into  the  proof  of  "  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy;" 
hut,  by  his  detracting  inanity,  made  a  work  ineffective  through 
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dulnesB  which  by  fulness  was  calculated  to  be  marvellous  in  its 
worth.  Singularly  enough,  the  age  was  one  of  contest  between 
reason  and  faith,  and  yet  both  reason  and  faith  were  almost  at  their 
weakest.  The  faithful  had  defamed  logic  as  an  investigator,  and 
contemned  it  as  tending  to  "  doubtful  disputations/'  until  the  study 
of  it  had  almost  become  a  thing  of  nought  in  the  universities ;  and 
the  sceptic  using  ridicule  as  the  test  of  truth,  instead  of  what  it  is, 
the  test  of  consistency,  cultivated  c'exterity  or  brilliancy  of  wit 
rather  than  intelligent  thinking.  While  doubt  increased,  reason, 
her  true  antagonist,  was  weakened  to  inanition  in  all  ways  and  by 
all  means,  and  doubt  or  dogma  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternatives 
before  men.  Yet  it  was  neither  aresearchful  nor  a  respectful  doubt ; 
it  was  a  doubt  accepted  almost  gladly  as  a  justification  of  a  life  of 
easy-going  pleasure  among  the  rich  and  social  sensuality  among  the 
poor.  No  proof  of  the  prevailing  scepticism  of  the  age  is  more 
patent  than  the  fact  that  a  premium  was  set  upon  the  production 
of  evidences — the  Boyle,  the  Bampton,  the  Hulsean  and  other 
lectures  were  instituted  for  the  purpose, — for  men  do  not  demand 
with  sedulous  iteration  renewed  "  proof  of  that  which  is  most  surely 
believed  among  them."  There  was  then  rampant  not  only  the 
sluggardly  scepticism  of  the  natural  heart,  but  sdso  the  refined  and 
cultured  scepticism  of  the  Epicurist — so  we  name  him  because  we 
should  defame  a  good  thinker  were  we  to  call  such  a  greedy  grasper 
at  pleasure  an  Epicurean, — whose  animal  nature  had  bribed  his  very 
soul  to  become  the  apologist  of  his  sensism ;  who  was  not  philo- 
sophic enough  to  be  sensuous,  nor  conscienceless  enough  to  be 
sensual,  but  who  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of  the  senses  as  the 
means  of  attaining  life's  higher  felicities.  It  was  an  age  wearying 
for  change,  an  age  showing  the  value  of  a  great  spirit  to  a  degene- 
rate people,  an  age  in  which,  because  no  refonner — as  Dante  in  the 
thirteenth,  WycMe  in  the  fourteenth,  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  Luther 
in  the  sixteenth,  Cromwell  in  the  seventeenth — arose  to  cope 
with  and  to  act  upon  the  time,  revolution  arose,  and  swept  away 
the  deep  stagnation  of  men's  souls.  Among  those  who  sought  to 
be  faithhil  and  to  do  his  duty  in  a  trying  time  the  name  of  William 
Paley  deserves  mention  as  the  mediator  between  the  metaphysics  of 
common  sense  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  scriptures ;  and 
we  propose  here  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the 
main  incidents  in  his  Hfe  and  a  concise  notice  of  his  works. 

William  Paley  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Paley,  Canon  of 
Peterborough,  where  the  moralist,  theologian  and  divine  was  bom  in 
July,  1743.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Giggleswick,  in  the  district  of 
Craven,  in  western  Yorkshire,  where  his  progenitors  possessed  a  pa- 
trimonial estate,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Clapham,  was  a  lady  in  the 
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same  parish,  and  in  a  similar  station  of  life.  Paley,  however,  was 
scarcely  a  year  old  when  the  Headmastership  of  Giggleswick  King 
Edward's  School  was  conferred  on  his  father,  and  the  happy  couple 
betook  themselves  joyfully  to  the  endeared  Yorkshire  district  of 
their  early  life.  Husband  and  wife  rode  on  one  horse,  the  latter  on 
a  pillion  behind  nursing  her  son  in  her  lap.  Among  the  shrewd, 
strange,  industrious  and  sequestered  dwellers  in  Craven,  Paley  had 
his  upbringing,  rude  but  trying.  In  boyhood  he  was  rather  weakly, 
and  hence  engaged  little  in  the  playful  sports  of  his  rough  compeers. 
By  and  bye  he  went  to  school,  and  there,  under  his  father's  care, 
he  acquired  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  education.  He  was  a  well-dis- 
posed, good-tempered  boy ;  he  read  much,  studied  stubbornly,  and 
displayed  a  ripe  and  discriminating  mind.  His  chief  amusements 
were  angling,  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  and  stocking-knitting, 
which,  though  at  first  learned  under  his  mother's  care  as  a  measure 
of  economy,  became  afterwards  a  great  help  to  him — even  when  a 
highly  valued  office-bearer  in  the  Church — for  securing  a  mingled 
employment  of  the  faculties  of  habit  and  refiectiveness,  favourable 
to  concentration  of  thought.  He  was  an  ardent  reader,  and  Iiis 
great  delight  was  to  gather  around  him  knots  of  his  schoolfellows 
and  read  to  them  the  books  which,  having  come  in  his  way,  delighted 
him  and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  adding  to  the  happiness 
of  others. 

His  mother,  whose  tastes  were  homely,  economical,  and  what  would 
now,  we  suppose,  be  pronounced  provincial,  though  clever  herself  and 
happy  in  his  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  fixed  her  mind  on  making 
him  a  tradesman,  and  when  he  was  reaching  the  head  of  the  school 
made  overtures  to  a  baker  to  take  her  son  as  his  apprentice.  To  save 
him  from  this  and  to  give  him  the  chance  of  a  different  career  the 
magisterial  Paley  took  him  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  his  name  on 
the  books  of  Milton's  College,  Christ's,  as  a  sizar.  During  the  in- 
terval between  his  enrolment  and  commencing  residence,  Paley  was 
put  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  in  which  he  made 
considerable  proficiency.  The  elder  Paley  was  certain  the  younger 
would  turn  out  a  very  great  man,  for  he  had  by  far  the  clearest 
head  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  life.  His  gauche  uncouthness  of 
manner,  his  broad  provincialism  of  speech,  and  his  awkwardly  shy 
self-confideuce,  created  some  merriment  among  some  of  "  the  extrs 
double-refined"  undergraduates  of  his  day;  but  he  gave  them  a 
touch  of  his  intellectual  quality  by  going  in  for  and  winning  two 
scholarships  in  the  university.  These  secured,  having  proval  liis 
competence  as  a  scholar  to  those  who  derisively  greeted  him  with 
i\i^  sobriquet  of  "Tommy  Potts,"  and  having  gained  a  competence 
which  might  free  his  parents  from  the  charges  of  his  education,  he 
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yielded  to  the  bemtchments  of  the  twin  sorceresses  of  the  young, 
ease  and  pleasure.     He  soon  became  noted  for  indolence  and  extras 
yagance ;  his  gay,  good  nature,  his  witty  conversation,  his  disposition 
to  speak  and  spend,  soon  brought  a  number  of  college- toadies  round 
him,  and  he  was  flattered  into  wastefulness,  idleness,  and  self-indul- 
gence.    "We  were  not,"  he  says,  "immoral,  but  only  idle  and 
rather  expensive."     A  word  of  friendly  fellowship  arrested  Paley  at 
this   critical  juncture, — so  true  is  that  saying,  "Faithful  are  the 
words  of  a  friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful."    While 
goingon  in  his  roistering  fashion — going  to puppetshows,  frequenting 
the  booths  in  which  strolling  players  exhibited  theatrical  art  in  its 
lowest  forms,  gadding  about  at  faits,  sitting  at  the  wine  and  card 
table  late  at  night  and  seldom  rising  before  noon,  in  two  years  he 
had  squandered  a  good  deal  of  money  and  wasted  a  great  amount 
of  time ;  and  he  was  beginning  more  and  more  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  means  "  to  drive  dull  care  away,"  when  the  fashion 
of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  most  natural  of  means,  but  almost 
with  supernatural  suddenness  and  effect.     The  sole  known  agency 
in  this  arousal  from  carousals  and  carelessness  was  the  faithful 
remonstrance  of  a  fellow  offender.     At  a  late  hour,  after  a  long 
night  of  dissipation,  laugh,  song,  jest^  cards,  wine,  revelry  tending 
to  devilry,  Paley  had  retired  to  sleep,  but  not  to  rest.     A  boon 
companion,  who  seemingly  had  been  equally  restless  by  an  agony  of 
conscience  Paley  did  not  feel,  entered  his  chamber,  sat  down  on  the 
bed  of  his  comrade,  and  began  to  talk  with  serious  earnestness  of 
the  manner  of  their  life.     Por  himself  he  disclaimed  the  possession 
of  powers  of  any  value,  but  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  marvellous 
talents  of  his  friend  that  he  adjured  him  to  change  his  course, 
showed  how  he  might  employ  his  talents  to  higher  ends,  and  ended 
in  making  a  conquest  of  the  very  soul  of  Paley,     "  I  was,"  says 
Paley,  "  so  struck  with  the  visit  of  the  visitor  that  I  lay  in  bed 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  my  plan.     I  ordered  my  bed- 
maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
lighted  by  myself.     I  arose  at  five,  read  during  the  whole  day, 
except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required;  allotted  to  each 
portion  of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study ;  and  just  before  the 
closing  of  the  college  gates,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to  a  neighbouring 
coffee  house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  on  a  mutton  chop  and  a 
dose  of  milk  punch ;  and  thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I 
became  senior  wrangler."     "A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how 
good  is  it !  "     This  senior-wranglership  was  gained  in  1763 ;  there- 
after Paley  accepted  a  situation  as  usher  in  Mr.  Bracken's  academy^ 
Greenwich,  in  which  he  taught  with  acceptance  for  three  years, 
during  a  portion  of  which  time,  having  taken  orders,  he  acted  as 
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curate  in  Greenwich.  In  1765  he  gained  the  fint  of  the  prizes 
given  by  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  University  to  those 
'*  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  shall  compose  the  best  dissertation  in  Latin 
prose,  to  be  recited  publicly  on  a  day  to  be  appointed  near  the  com- 
mencement." The  subject  for  the  Senior  Bachelors  was — "  Utnun 
civitati  pemiciosior  sit  Epicari  an  Zenonis,  philosophise  P  "  ''Whether 
is  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  or  of  Zeno  (the  stoic)  the  more  destnie- 
tive  to  the  morality  of  the  people,  regarded  as  members  of  a  com- 
monwealth ?  '*  He  wrote  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pleasurist 
In  1766  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College  and  subsequently 
Tutor,  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  His  career  as  Tutor  at 
Christ's  College  was  eminently  sucoessfuL  He  was  animated, 
enthusiastic,  and  painstaking ;  he  acted  as  an  educational  reformer, 
and  for  nearly  ten  years  gave  a  new  activity  to  the  routine  of  acade- 
mical study,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Law. 

Besides  the  more  usual  duties  of  a  college  tutor  Paley  lectured 
on  Moral  Philosophy  and  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
conjunction  with,  or  as  colleague  to.  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  not  only  held  but  advocated  extremely  liberal 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  right  of  men  to  engage  freely  in  specula- 
tive researches  and  in  religious  inquiries.  Law  was  a  Lockeist  and 
influenced  Paley 's  mind  considerably  in  the  direction  of  what  would 
now  be  called  Broad  Churchism.  He  saw  Paley's  clear,  exact, 
forcible,  and  perspicuous  mind  striving  to  bring  into  practical  effec- 
tiveness .in  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  precise  views  of  the  best 
thinkers  on  the  most  important  topics,  admired  his  zeal,  acknow- 
ledged his  skill,  and  aided  his  efforts.  The  party  of  prepress, 
exactly  a  century  ago,  presented  a  petition — known  as  **the 
Peathers,"  from  the  tavern  at  which  its  promoters  met — to  the 
House  of  Commons,  asking  that  honourable  company  of  legislators 
to  gremt  relief  from  the  necessity  of  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those  who  were  only  asking 
the  privilege  of  study  in  the  University  and  not  the  preferment  of 
office  in  the  Church.  It  was  signed  by  many  members  of  the  Unirer- 
sity,  lay  and  clerical.  Paley,  whose  freedom  of  sentiment  was  known, 
was  asked  to  sign.  He,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  having  subscribed 
the  articles  himself,  refused  to  sign.  When  urged  importunately — 
seeing  that  his  personal  and  professed  opinion  was  opposed  to 
subscription — to  sign,' he  objected,  and  was  asked  how  he  could  in 
conscience  refuse  P  To  this  question  he  banteringly, — and  as  a  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  injudicious  persisting  of  this  canvasser  for 
signatures,  employed  hastily — and  perhaps  without  thought  of  the 
evil  use  that  might  subsequently  be  made  of  it, — the  oft-quoted 
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phrase  which  is  held  to  prove  his  want  of  principle,  "  Oh !  I  am 
too  poor  to  keep  a  conscience  1  "  The  circumstances  explain  the 
sayinf^,  and  show  that  it  was  not  the  expression  of  a  fixed  principle^ 
hut  an  excusatory  sayinf^,  gasped  out  under  pressure  of  importunity 
to  escape  from  heing  badgered  into  doing  what  he  had  determined 
not  to  do.  It  was  a  quieting  semi-sarcastic  joke,  having  only  a 
passing  reference  to  a  pressing  political  agent,  not  a  characteristic 
proverb  of  general  personal  application.  This  was  subsequently 
proven  when  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  pursued  in  the 
fidd  where  he  had  power — ^the  republic  of  letters.  To  the  die- 
cussion  of  the  question  of  subscription,  raised  about  two  yeais 
afterwards,  Paley  furnished  two  striking  pamphlets,  advocating  the 
abolition  of  it  as  a  test  or  a  barrier,  and  maintaining  the  need  for 
an  enlarged  toleration  in  religious  inquiries.  He  spoke  when  needful 
and  useful,  and  then  plainly  and  well.  As  a  petitioner  he  would 
have  been  a  consenting  party  to  his  own  weakness,  as  a  reasoner  ho 
could  display  strength,  and  use  that  strength  to  affect  others. 
Effectless  shots  did  not  delight  him,  and  he  knew  that  only  when, 
an  opinion  had  attained  the  irresistibility  of  a  belief  was  it  possible 
that  subscription  as  a  condition  to  university  study  could  be 
abolished.  Experience  has  given  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  now 
we  have  accomplished,  a  century  later,  what  he  advocated  and 
enforced. 

In  1768,  Faley's  friend,  Edmund  Law,  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Carlisle,  and  for  a  while  thereafter  Paley  continued  in  his  tutoi^ 
ship  ;  but  having  a  desire  to  enter  more  actively  into  the  duties  of 
his  holy  calling,  and  of  settling  in  life,  he  sought,  through  Bishop 
Law,  some  means  of  gaining  these  ends,  and  in  1775  was  presented 
by  his  patron  to  the  livings  of  Musgrove  and  Appleby,  in  West- 
moreland. In  1766  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  was  inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  and 
promoted  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle. 
In  1782  he  became,  by  promotion,  entitled  to  the  official  designation 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  "  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,"  and  three 
years  thereafter  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  that  Diocese  of  the 
North.  He  did  not,  in  his  remote  residence,  forget  the  requirements 
of  society  or  lose  his  interest  in  the  University.  Now  that  leisure 
had  come  to  him,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  taskwork  he  had 
undergone  as  a  university  lecturer  on  morals,  aud  believing  that  the 
results  of  it  might  be  beneficial,  he  prepared  his  well-known  treatise 
•*  On  the  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy."  When  tt 
was  prepared  he  was  too  poor  to  risk  its  publication ;  after  some 
interval,  and  1^  the  exertion  of  friends,  Mr.  Paalkner  was  induced 
to  offer  J350  fi^  the  oc^yright.  On  its  being  suggested  that  it  woald» 
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iflmost  certainly,  be  adopted  as  the  text  book  ou  the  subject  at  Cam- 
bridge, another  publisher  expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  iSl,000,and 
this  offer,  which  seemed  munificence  itself  to  Paley,  was  instantly 
accepted.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  extensive,  bringing  as  it 
did  before  men's  minds  a  practical  argument  level  to  the  oommoft 
comprehension,  combining  orthodoxy  of  tone  with  worldly  shrewd- 
ness of  remark  which  conciliated  the  most  opposite  of  minds. 

Paley  in  this  work  accepted  and  followed  the  plan  proposed  hj 
Dr.  Johnson — **  When  the  obligations  of  morality  are  taught,  let  the 
sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be  forgotten ;  by  which  it  will  be 
shown  that  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other :  Eeligioa 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  Eeason,  and  Morality  will  be  the  WiD 
of  God."  To  previous  treatises  on  Morals  Paley  felt  the  following 
objections: — (1)  Errors  of  principles;  (2)  Indistinctness;  (8) 
Unsuitability  to  real  life  and  modern  circumstances.  In  their 
manner  they  were  either  (1)  too  axiomatic,  or  (2)  too  cumbrously 
prolix  and  wiredrawn.  The  former  is  objectionable  "  because  few 
readers  are  such  thinkera  as  to  want  only  a  bent  to  set  their  thoughts 
upon :  or  such  as  will  pause  and  tarry  at  every  proposition  till  they 
have  traced  out  its  dependency,  proof,  relation  and  consequences, 
before  they  permit  themselves  to  step  on  to  another ;  **  the  latter 
because  ^*  the  reader  becomes  impatient  when  he  is  detained  by 
disquisitions  which  have  no  other  object  than  the  settling  of  terms 
and  phrases ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  for  whose  use  such  books 
are  chiefly  intended  will  not  be  persuaded  to  read  them  at  all.'* 
He  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  mode  of  authorship : — 

**  My  method  of  writing  has  constantly  been  this :  to  extract  what  I  woiA 
from  my  own  stores  and  my  own  reflections  in  the  first  place  \  to  pat  down 
that ;  and  afterwards  to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  readings  as  fiell  in 
my  way ;  which  order,  I  am  conVinoed,  is  the  only  one  whereby  any  person 
can  keep  his  thoughts  from  sliding  into  other  men's  trains.  The  elftet  of 
such  a  plan  upon  the  production  itself  will  be,  that,  while  some  parts  in 
matter  or  manner  may  be  new,  others  will  be  little  less  than  a  repetition 
of  the  old.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  perfect  originality ;  I  claim  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  compiler.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  bonrowed  \ 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  notes  for  this  work  having  been  prepared  for  some 
years,  and  such  things  having  been  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  them  si 
appeared  to  me  worth  preserving,  and  such  insertions  made  oommonly 
without  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  they  were  taken,  I  should  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  recovering  those  names  with  sufficient  exactoeta  to  be 
able  to  render  to  every  man  his  own.  Nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  it  appesr 
tp  me  worth  while  to  repeat  the  search  merely  for  this  purpoMi     When 
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ftnthorities  are  relied  upon,  names  must  be  produced ;  when  a  discoTery  haa 
been  made  in  seience,  it  may  be  unjust  to  borrow  the  invention  without 
aeknowledging  the  author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise,  and  upon  a 
subject  which  allows  no  place  for  discovery  or  invention,  properly  so  called, 
and  in  which  all  that  can  belong  to  a  writer  is  his  [mode  of  reasoning,  or 
his  judgment  of  probabilities,  I  should  have  thought  it  superfluous,  had  it 
been  easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to  have  interrupted  my  text,  or  crowded  my 
mai^n  with  references  to  every  author  whose  statements  I  have  made  use 
of." 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  analvze  or  criticise  the  works  of  Dr. 
Paley.  That  we  reserve  for  another  opportunity,  when  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  the  unity  of  plan,  style  and  purpose  which 
pervade  them,  and  to  estimate  their  place  in  literature,  theology 
and  philosophy. 

On  the  question  of  subscription  Dr.  Faley  was  consulted  by  a 
family  of  Dissenters  in  Manchester,  in  1788,  and  he  then  gave 
expression  to  those  views  on  that  question  which  now  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  comprehensionists — that  subscription  binds  to 
the  spirit  of  the  articles,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  subscription  is  required,  and  does  not 
bind  by  the  letter  and  to  the  intent  which  that  bore  in  other  times 
and  circumstances.     His  *'  Ethics  of  Creed  Subscription'*  were  con- 
sidered lax  and  gave  umbrage  to  many  of  his  friends  in  the  Church, 
but  it  satis6ed  the  Fercevals,  and  his  younger  sou  entered  the 
Establishment.     In  1789  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  offered  to  Paley  and  refused.     On  the  reason  of  his 
(ledinature  he  was  never  explicit,  but  a  political  disinclination  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  assigned  as  the 
ground  of  it ;  and  significance  was  attached  to  it  as  indicating  a 
Whiggish  turn  in  Paley's  mind.      In  1719  his  **Hoi*a3  Paulinse'* 
appeared — a  portion  of  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  which  forms  by  far  his  most  original  contribution  to  the 
stock  of  the  literature  of  investigation.     The  ai'gument  of  "  unde- 
signed   coincidences "  is  conducted  with  discretion,  penetration, 
sympathy  and  subtlety.     The  work  was  dedicated  to  his  college 
friend,  his  patron's  son,  John  Law,  Bishop  of  Killala.     In  1794  ap- 
peared his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity" — even  yet  a  clear,  valuable, 
rigorous,  and  admirably  digested  conspectus  of  the  material  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  mainly,  it  is  true,  derived 
from  the  works  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  ]3ishop  Douglas,  but  put  into 
such  effective  form  by  dexterous  arrangement  and  condensation  as 
to  be  justly  regarded  even  now  as  a  triumphant  achievement  in 
plan,  statement  and  expository  execution.     It  brought  him  fame^ 
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friends  and  preferment.  Dr.  Beilby  Porteous,  Bisbop  of  London, 
made  him  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Prettjman  promoted 
him  to  a  Sub-Deanery  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  he  was  even 
spoken  of  as  a  Bishop ;  but  when  this  was  mooted,  Geoi^  III., 
remembering  Dr.  Paley's  scornful  treatment  of  *'  the  right  divine 
of  kiugs  "  as  holding  the  same  level  as  *'  the  right  divine  of  con- 
stables," and  his  sarcastic  illustration  of  the  basis  of  property, 
exclaimed  "Paley !  what,  pigeon  Paley  1 "  and  refused  to  issues 
conge  cTelire  in  his  favour. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  when  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation 
was  commenced  in  1787,  Archdeacon  Paley  roused  all  his  energies  to 
give  aid  to  the  cause.  When  the  slave-sellers,  in  1791,  presented 
to  Parliament  a  statement  of  their  claims,  Paley  composed  an 
elaborate  and  indignant  reply  to  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  parliamen- 
tary commission  immediately  before  the  discussion  which  arose  on 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  originating  in  the  abolition 
bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  This  reply  prodaced  a  deep 
impression,  and  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shute 
Barriiigton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  rewarded  the  advocate  of  the 
slave's  freedom  with  the  appointment  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  value  about  £1,000  per  annum.  On  receiving  these 
several  preferments,  he  voluntarily  resigned  all  his  livings  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  removed  to  his  Durham  rectcn-ate. 
There  he  composed  and  pi^blished  his  notable  work  on  '*  Natund 
Theology;  or.  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the 
Deity," — even  after  the  age  of  sixty  studying  anatomy  that  he 
might  be  qualified  to  write  it ;  and  writing  it  while  suffering  most 
severely  from  a  disease  in  the  kidneys,  which  he  knew  was  hopdess 
of  cure,  and  must  prove  fatal. 

Paley  thought  the  art  of  life  consisted  in  setting  the  habits 
right,  and  this  he  did  for  himself  in  the  following  style : — he  sedu- 
lously arranged  both  his  duties  and  his  recreations,  allotting 
alternate  but  fixed  times  to  each.  He  enjoyed  a  garden-walk  twioe 
a  day  of  about  an  hour's  length  each  time ;  he  read  for  relaxation, 
one  hour  at  breakfast-time,  and  another  in  the  evening ;  dinner  and 
his  newspaper  (a  ministerial  one)  occupied  an  hour ;  he  angled, 
mixed  familiarly  with  his  neighbours,  and  took  part  in  their  eoa* 
▼ivialities,  socidities,  and  schemes  of  utQity ;  and  vet  gave  heed  to 
the  requirements  of  his  calling,  and  devoted  himsdf  to  the  stadies 
by  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  theolc^ical 
philof ophers  of  his  time.  He  was  genial,  warm-hearted,  benefo* 
lent,  shrewd,  plain,  homely  but  intellectual,  witty  and  perspicacioinL 
He  was  too  truly  learned  to  be  pedantic,  too  thoroughly  phflo* 
sophical  to  he  pretentious,  too  distinctly  clear  to  be      ' 
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profound,  and  yet  deep  enough  to  make  the  recondite  seem  as  if  it 
bad  been  always  known ;  he  was  so  full  of  faith  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  protesting  he  had  it,  so  confident  in  the  honesty 
of  his  purpose  tnat  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  truths  which  might 
be  disagreeable,  too  tolerant  to  denounce  or  traduce,  and  too  serious 
to  require  to  restrain  himself  from  the  laugh  of  joy  a  joke  e?oked  ; 
he  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  duty  that  he  transmuted  it  into 
devotion,  and  even^  while  the  pressure  of  pain  was  laid  most 
heavily  upon  him  he  could  praise  Grod,  and  aver  that  even  in  the 
very  face  of  pain  it  was  a  truth  of  truths  that  the  Deity  is  wise, 
benevolent,  and  good  in  all  his  works,  in  all  his  ways. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  borne  with  patience,  equanimity, 
and  resigned  faith.  Dr.  Paley  died  25th  May,  1805,  at  Bishop- 
Wearmouth,  Durham.  His  remains  ^ere  laid  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Carlisle,  besides  those  of  his  first  wife,  who  predeceased 
him  in  1791 — a  handsome  monument  commemorates  his  name  and 
worth.  His  family  consisted  of  eight  children — four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1794,  survived. 
His  eldest  son,  Edmund,  became  editor  of  his  works,  and  biogra- 
pher of  the  most  popular  of  the  holders  of  the  Archdiaconate  of 
Carlisle.  The  name  of  Paley  has  ever  since  been  renowned  in  theo- 
logy and  Bchohurship,  the  inheritors  of  the  name  being  unwilling 
to  be  remarked  for  an  unfulfilled  renown.  Paley  could  do  his  duty  like 
ft  hero,  and  endure  pain  like  a  Stoic ;  nay,  he  transmuted  the  heroism 
of  the  Stoic  into  the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  and  though  he  held 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus*— that  happiness  is  complete  when  health 
and  mental  tranquillity  are  possessed, — the  sound  mind  which  he 
sought  was  one  which  was  at  peace  with  conscience  and  humanit3% 
and  with  Grod  through  his  Saviour-Son,  "  through  the  free  mercy  of 
God  enacted  towards  us,"  as  he  said,  '*  by  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  our  next  we  shall  analyse  and  review  the  works  of  Paley,  in 
a  mode  adi^ted  to  aid  those  who  desire  to  study  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  under  the  Whately  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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(E^'ammatbns  for  5abbrat^  Sr^0ol  Ctaxl^KS- 

WHAT  THEY  MAY,   CAN,   AND  OUGHT  TO  BO  FOR 

CULTURE. 

*'  So  baild  we  up  tbe  Being  that  we  are  :— 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  noul  of  things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce." — Wordsworik, 

**  Some  men  ooTet  knowledge  out  of  a  natural  curiosity  and  inqniailare 
temper ;  some  to  entertain  the  mind  with  Tariety  and  delight ;  Bome  for 
ornament  and  reputation ;  some  for  victory  and  contention ;  many  fat 
lucre  and  a  liveKhood ;  and  but  few  for  employing  the  Dirine  gift  of  Reasoa 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind.  Thus  some  appear  to  seek  in  know- 
ledge a  couch  for  a  searching  spirit ;  others,  a  walk  for  a  wandering  mind ; 
others,  a  tower  of  state ;  others,  a  fort  or  commanding  ground ;  and 
others,  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale  instead  of  a  storehouse  for  the  glory  of 
the  Creator  and  endowment  of  human  life.*' — Lord  Bacon. 

The  worth  of  knowledo^e  requires  no  enforcement  in  qur  daj. 
"  Knowledge  is  power  "  is  a  commonplace  beyond  which  we  have 
now  passed,  for  we  have  learned  the  converse  of  that  truth,  namely, 
that  "  Ignorance  is  power.'*     We  know  that  mere  "  power  "  is  not 
the  greatest  good,  and  that  the  love  of  power,  unless  directed  by 
the  power  of  love,  is  not  an  unexceptional  desire.      Power  is  a 
prime  requisite  of  life,  but  all  power  requires  control,  in  fact,  life 
itself  is   controlled  power:    power  controlled  by  the  beneficent 
Creator  to  a  Divine  purpose,  power  to  be  controlled  by  us  according 
to  and  in  fulfilment  of  His  will.      Hence  it  is  that  fife  is  real  and 
earnest,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  life  should  be  stirred  up  to  their 
most  intense  activity  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  commission 
from  Ood  under  which  we  all  live.     That  Divine  Commission  is  t» 
he — to  be  living  from  root  to  leaf,  from  leaf  to  fruit,  with  a  pcren- 
niality  of  energy  that  circles  through  all  power  and  faculty  and 
might  and  endowment :  to  be  ourselves  in  individuality  of  oonscioos 
character ;  to  be  agents  of  Grod  in  the  out- working  of  His  designs; 
to  be  not  now  only  but  so  long  as  the  destiny  awarded  to  us  by  i\^ 
Deity  demands  our  being.     To  be,  in  any  measure  for  perfectness 
however,  we  must  know  our  attributes  and  functions,  our  relations 
and  our  duties,  the  nature  of  what  we  are  to  affect  and  overooxne. 
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the  qualities  of  the  things  upon  or  by  means  of  which  we  are  to 
be  instrumental  in  effectiveness ;  and  we  must  do  the  part  assigned 
us  in  the  time,  place,  and  manner  assigned  to  do  it,  thoroughly, 
whole-heartily,  and  as  a  divine  duty.  Examination^  and  tested 
work  is  therefore  the  very  law  of  our  life.  We  require  to  examine 
ourselves  as  to  our  knowledge,  preparedness  and  dutifulness ;  cir« 
cumstances  test,  try  and  examine  us  at  every  turn;  results  are 
constantly  telling  for  or  against  us,  and  the  total  results  of  life  are 
finally  to  be  taken  by  an  avoidless  examination.  Not  only  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  but  every  human  being  must  pass  into  the 
spiritual  region — "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  *' — even  though 

'*  liOve  melts  the  iron  rim  of  fate 
Around  this  weeping  world  of  change." 

The  Divine  Inspectorate  of  all  living  requires  our  careful  thought, 
and  this  all  the  more  because  of  the  dread  invisibility  in  which  it 
is  exercised.      The  sceptre  is  in  the  Monarch's  hand,  and  his  sove- 
reignty is  over  all — pauseless,  pulseless,  persistent,  and  yet  per- 
ceived only  by  the  conscience  which  has  been  touched  into  feeling 
by  Omniscience.     The  slowly  up-gathered  experiences  of  life  often 
excite  us  as  life's  palpable  realities,  and  as  we  discover  daily  the 
hitherto  unknown  to  us  qualities  and  characteristics  of  things,  we 
feel  them  as  co-efficients  of  our  joy,  we  regai'ding  them  as  the  causes 
rather  than  the  occasions  of  our  experienced  delights.     Yet  it  is 
the  life-contained  sentiency  we  are  that  xm  the  joy  and  knows  the 
delight     We  have  joy  only  in  the  measure  that  we  are  alive  to 
that  which  can  excite  it  in  us.     Hence  our  need  of  culture,  that 
every  potency  of  the  spirit  may  be  quick  to  experience  the  specific 
delights  of  every  gift  of  God  in  the  true  form  in  which  it  has  been 
bestowed  and  with  the  proper  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  made 
a  possibility  of  our  being.     Under  this  constant  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  life  should  be  passed ;  but  this  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  fear,  it  should  be  a  delight  to  the 
soul  as  an  evidence  of  love.     It  is  as  a  developing  of  the  soul 
through  love  that  such  experience  is  valuable,  and  we  ought  sedu- 
lously to  preserve  before  our  own  eyes  the  loving  oversight  of  life 
exercise  by  the  Divine  Father.     If  we  do  so  we  shall  not  fail  dili- 
gently to  examine  ourselves,  nor  shall  we  fear  to  expose  ourselves 
to  examination.     We  shall  feel  examination  needful  by  ourselves, 
and  we  shall  recognise  it  as  beneficial  when  exercised  by  others  as 
a  means  of  more  thoroughly  inducing  effective  being  in  us,  and  as 
bringing  us  into  sympathetic  contact  with  other  and  various  minds 
— minds  aiding  us  to  develop  and  to  rise. 

Mind  excites  mind  and  evolves  thought.     As  heat  and  electricity 
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are  both  developed  by  friction  and  pass  into  manifested  actiritj 
thereby,  so  does  emulation  of  mind  bring  into  effective  power  tile 
capacities  of  mind.  Stimulated  by  the  desire  to  compare  wdl  witii 
others,  eager  to  stand  well  in  its  own  consciousness  as  a  thing  d 
worth,  brought  under  the  discipline  of  competition,  it  is  loased 
from  sloth,  passivity  or  self-indulgence,  and  aims  at  nobler  bdng. 
Touched  by  strong  motives  both  external  and  internal,  to  endeavour 
after  improvement  the  energy  inborn  flashes  into  self-vindicaticm  h? 
effort,  and  seeks  by  self-help,  knowledge  and  self-improvement,  to 
attain  self-control,  and  with  it  the  true  growth  of  self-cultore.  The 
intellect  takes  edge  and  polish,  it  becomes  at  once  vivacious  and 
stable,  strong  and  active,  independent  and  ascendent  The  lower 
desires,  not  disdained  or  despised,  but  guided  and  guarded,  faD 
back  from  being  prominent  powers  of  action,  and  under  the  prudent 
cautiousness  of  principle  passion  glorifies  itself  into  emotion— 
emotion  being  desire  intellectual ized  and  moralized.  The  liberatios 
of  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of  passion  is  possible  when  the  spirit 
is  strengthened  to  buret  the  fetters  of  tyrannous  desire,  and  exerts 
its  powers  under  the  controlled  deliberation  of  a  trained  mind  and 
a  sanctified  heart ;  a  soul  to  which  study  is  an  habitual  delight  and 
piety  a  well-spring  of  joy,  Education  opens  the  mind  and  quickens 
the  understanding,  multiplies  enjoyments,  expands  sympathies, 
refines  taste  and  heightens  the  whole  souL  Hence  its  incompar- 
able value ;  excelling  silver  and  gold  more  than  these  do  the  dross 
and  dregs  of  minerals.  It  is  power,  for  it  unfetters  all  the  engines 
of  intellectual  being,  but  it  is  also  joy,  for  joy  is  the  free,  full, 
fervid  activity  of  being  in  harmony  with  its  own  self  and  in  accoitlanoe 
with  its  purpose.  Such  power  and  joy  are  heaven-given,  and  if 
rightly  used  grow  into  the  awful  capacities  which  man  shall  develop 
more  fully  and  joyfully  in  the  great  life-journey  of  eternity. 

"  Every  man,"  says  Gibbon,  "  who  rises  above  the  common 
level  has  received  two  educations ;  the  first  from  his  teachers,  tbe 
second,  more  personal  and  important,  from  himself"  This  has 
been  vaunted  as  a  wise  saying,  and,  in  some  sort,  so  it  is.  But  its 
highest  wisdom  rises  only  to  a  very  common  level — ^man  himsdf. 
If  we  think  what  this  saying  truly  implies,  however,  it  contains  a 
nobler  and  more  valuable  truth  than,  we  fear,  entered  into  the 
philosophy  of  Gibbon.  For — what  is  a  man's  sel/f  Is  it  not  the 
whole  nature  of  man — body  and  soul — his  being,  as  He  has  givea 
it  who  gives  all  ?  It  is  not  in  that  **  quintessence  of  dust "  to 
which  so  many  confine  their  desires  and  hopes  that  manliness 
dwells.  It  is  not  that  which  induces  the  exclamation,  "  What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man  /  How  noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite 
in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  I  in 
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apprehension  how  like  an  angel !  in  action  how  like  a  god  ! — the 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  !  "  It  is  the  fearful, 
mysterious,  divinely  original  being  which  man  ia  rather  than  ha8; 
it  is  the  innate  spirit  in  the  outward  form,  both  of  which  are  to 
grow  together  until  th«  harvest,  that  is,  man — the  top  and  crown  of 
visible  life.  When  a  man's  nature  really  expands,  develops,  and 
forthgrows  through  all  "  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour,"  he  is 
not  so  much  self-educated  as  God-taught.  The  power  that  is  within 
him  is  not  him — is  not  even  his ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  God, 
in  the  very  bud  of  his  being,  enwrapt  all  these  capacities  which 
unfold  gradually  into  him  and  are  called  his ;  so  that  when  we  talk 
of  self-culture  we  speak  in  the  foolishness  of  our  hearts.  We  are 
"not  our  own"  either  naturally  or  spiritually,  and  hence  it  is 
that  '\none  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and  none  dieth  to  himself." 
Even  in  our  natural  being  "  it  is  Gt>d  that  worketh  in  us."  We 
work  because  he  works,  and  if  we  fulfil  the  end  of  our  being  we  shall 
both  will  and  do  his  good  pleasure.  Every  man  has  a  nature  to 
the  full  height  of  which  he  ought  to  rise.  This  is  no  common 
level ;  it  is  to  become  like  unto 

"The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath^." 

That  Divine  Vanquisher  is  not  the  symbol  only  but  the  reality  of 
struggle — of  struggle  as  the  price  of  attaining  the  prize.  Of  dutiful 
being  exposed  to  terrible  trial,  where  is  there  an  example  like  that 
One  ?  We  are  to  be  like  Him ;  like  Him  in  struggle,  especially  if 
we  would  be  like  him  in  success.  He  shrunk  from  no  trial ;  and 
invited  every  investigation.  His  life  was  subjected  to  one  continu- 
ous examination  ;  and  he  never  flinched  from  the  sternest  strictness 
nor  the  most  inveterate  inquisition,  for  he  wrought  continually 
under  a  sense  of  the  Father's  eye. 

Well,  we  have  now  brought  this  thought  round  to  the  point  in 
which  it  yields  us  aid  in  determining  as  to  "  Examinations,"  what 
they  may,  can,  and  ought  to  do  for  culture. 

It  is  admitted  that  examinations  stir  to  attention,  inquisitiveness, 
and  emulation.  These  practical  advantages  appear  to  settle  the 
question  so  far  as  regards  the  utility  of  them.  But  it  seems  desir- 
able to  set  the  theory  of  examinations  on  a  better  footing  than 
either  their  expediency  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  or  of  their  neces- 
sity in  the  present  condition  of  society.  We  wish  to  see  a  principle 
on  which  the  matter  may  be  regarded  as  settled  ;  something  that  wiU 
satisfy  the  reason  and  make  silence  to  the  objections  which  arise  as 
to  the  proper  value  of  examination  as  a  test  of  fitness  or  a  contest 
for  place.  Examinations  may  be  misused  or  they  may  be  mis- 
applied; they  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  determining  in 
regard  to  matters  in  which  they  are  inefficient  or  insufficient ;  or 
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they  may  be  used  for  purposes  beside  their  true  end.  There  may 
be  mistakes  regarding  them  or  abuses  of  them,  and  upon  these 
sides  the  issues  may  be  misjudged ;  but  if  we  can  decide  upon  the 
proper  place  of  examination  among  the  agencies  of  human  life,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  where  abuse  takes  place,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  shall  more  zealously  work  to  proper  ends — ^the 
tests  and  contests  of  examinations. 

In  a  previous  article,  the  nature  of  examination  has  been  defined, 
and  some  ideas  on  "  how  to  prepare  for  and  how  to  succeed  at 
them  "  have  been  placed  before  the  reader.  Our  aim  in  this  paper 
is,  not  to  take  examinations  as  things  that  are  or  must  be,  but  to 
discover  if  we  can  the  benefit  to  general  life  which  might  be  gained 
if  examination  constituted  a  main  element  in  it,  and  were  looked 
at  in  that  light.  Examinative  scrutiny,  as  we  have  said,  must  be 
undergone  by  all,  either  in  a  systematic  or  unsystematic  shape,  bj 
comrades,  friends,  neighbours,  fellows  in  workshop  or  at  business, 
at  college  or  in  professional  life,  if  not  by  syndics,  committee- 
men, inspectors  or  boards.  Our  masters  and  our  servants  alike 
investigate  our  character  and  gauge  our  conduct  from  their  judg- 
ment of  us,  and  act  accordingly.  Social  existence  is  one  con- 
tinuous form  of  examination,  in  which  the  weakest  get  plucked 
and  go  to  the  wall ;  not  exactly  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  naimral 
selection — a  selection,  of  which  we  may  remark  with  Lady  MadtUt 
that  as — 

*'Airi  spent 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content ; 

'Tis  safer  to  he  that  which  we  destroy, 

Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy, — " 

but  a  selection  which  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  insisting  on 

the  possession  and  employment  of  some  justifying  ground  for  our 

holding  the  place  we  do,  yet  with  some  determination  to  show  that 

we — 

"have  been  kind  to  such 

As  needed  kindness  ;  for  this  single  cause. 

That  we  have  all  of  us  a  human  heart.*' 

It  might  be  better  for  us  if  we  were  to  acknowledge  this  reality 
of  life  as  it  is,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it,  reflecting  that 
if  we  are  to  be  examined  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  submit  to  it 
publicly  than  have  it  performed  upon  us  on  the  sly ;  and  that  we 
prepared  for  undergoing  the  ordeal,  not  by  cram  for  the  occasioo, 
but  by  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  being  what  we  are  desirous 
of  seeming. 

This  might  be  done  by  the  arrangement  and  institution  in  all 
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grades  of  social  life  of  certain  examinations  (1)  as  requisite  and  com- 
palsory,(2)  honorary  and  voluntary.  Those  which  are  requisite  and 
compulsory  should  be  those  which  indicate — and  so  far  insure — ^the 
possession  of  the  minimum  of  qualifications  requisite  for  and  essen* 
tial  to  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  life  in  the  sphere  which 
each  person  is  called  to  occupy.  The  application  of  compulsion  to 
the  undergoing  of  such  examinations  as  these  commends  itself, 
upon  the  principle  that  guaranteed  fitness  for  one's  station  is 
indispensable  to  the  proper  performance  of  one's  duty.  The  insti- 
tution of  honorary  and  Toluntary  examinations  might  be  regarded 
as  justified  as  affording  a  means  of  escape  from 

**  Those  twin-gaolen  of  the  human  hearty 
Loir  birth  and  iron-fortune  ;*' 

and  an  opportunity  for  those  of  aspiring  disposition  who  desired 
admission,  "  ad  iUud  divinum  animorum  concilium  coetumque," 
to  that  god-like  council  and  assembly  of  minds,  who  seek  after 
higher  things  than  are  written  among  the  mere  requirements  and 
necessities  of  their  position — those  who  struggle  to  achieve  and 
strive  to  accomplish  even  here  some  of  those  aims  which  belong  to  the 
higher  life  of  mortal  men.  There  are  men,  not  a  few,  who  seek  to 
rise — but  have  few  avenues  to  advancement  open  to  them — to  whom 
the  possibility  of  showing  their  ability  and  desire  to  undertake 
higher  labours  would  be  of  itself  a  boon,  though  no  pecuniary 
advantage  were  attached  to  it  at  all.  There  are  many  to  whom 
such  opening  of  the  gates  "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  as 
unfolding  a  route  to  Eldorado,  would  give  joy  ;  and  all  might  by 
voluntary  submission  to  such  forms  of  attested  fitness,  give  to  society 
a  larger  choice  of  labourers  in  the  harvest  of  happiness,  and  a. 
better  supply  of  men  who  desire  to  live  useful  and  free  from  blame. 

1.  Examinations  will  excite  to  diligence  in  study. 

There  is  no  principle  in  nature  so  certain  as  that  every  man  is 
under  a  primal  necessity  of  standing  well  with  himself.  He  cannot 
exist  happily  under  the  scorn  of  his  own  conscience ;  hence,  by 
self-excusiveness  or  self-flattery  he  tries  to  set  it  right  with  his  own 
heart,  and  glozes  himself  over  with  the  same-seemingness  of  his 
life  to  that  of  those  around  him.  Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  say 
'*  that  flattering  one's  self  is  the  worst  of  hypocrisies,"  but  it  is 
perhaps  also  one  of  the  commonest.  We  place  our  merits  in  full 
view  before  ourselves  in  making  our  self-estimates,  and  put  our 
short-comings  and  faults  far  off  into  the  back-ground,  where  they 
acquire  by  perspective  the  appearance  of  beiig  but  the  accessories 
of  the  whole.  In  our  estimate  of  our  neighbours,  however,  we 
bring  faults  to  the  foreground  and  admit  the  merits  to  a  place  here 
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and  there  in  our  arrangement,  and  by  this  error  of  po»  we  decern 
ourselves  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  faults  and  merits  of 
ourselves  and  others.  Men  are  seldom  fair  judges  of  each  other,  and 
they  are  still  less  frequently  impartial  judges  of  themselves.  Ex- 
amination offers  us  an  agency  by  which  we  may  disabuse  our 
minds  of  this  idola  specu8,  this  inner,  innate,  fallaey  of  human 
luiture's  individual  judgments.  In  an  examination  we  bring  our- 
selves forward  for  comparative  survey,  and  lay  open  to  investiga- 
sion  our  powers  and  acquisitions,  that  another  may  judge  ua  and 
not  we  ourselves,  and  that  by  the  results  of  this  lasting  testing  of 
the  fruits  of  our  efforts,  as  it  were,  we  should  be  judged.  In  doing 
so  we  require  to  put  away  our  self-flatteries  and  our  engrossing 
egotisms,  and  getting  free  from  our  faults  as  far  as  we  can,  give 
evidence  of  our  mind's  worth.  Thus  we  give  loving  industry  to 
the  work  before  us,  appropriate  time  and  thought  to  the  success  we 
seek,  and  pressed  on  by  this  self-love  of  ours  to  emulation,  we  do 
our  best  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  our  own  esteem. 

II.  Examinations  will,  if  rightly  conducted,  tend  materially  to 
improve  methods  of  study.     Good  methods  of  study  go  a  great 
way  to  assure  the  ultimate  success  of  slow  minds.     Sharp  minds 
can  mostly,  even  in  an  examination,  secure  a  "pass  position.* 
"  Slow  but  sure  wins  the  day,"  however,  saith  the  Scotch  prororfo, 
and   Lessing  supplies  slow  wits  with  this  German  wisdom  and 
comfort !  "  The  slowest,  if  he  keeps  his  end  always  in  view,  speeds 
better  than  the  swift  man  who  has  lost  his  way."     In  all  things 
method  is  good,  and  above  all  things  a  good  method  is  the  greatest 
aid  to  success  in  study.    Method  is  a  progressive  transition  from 
one  step  in  any  course  to  another  step,  holding  and  keeping  one 
aim  constantly  before  us,  and  going  on  in  a  regular,  easy,  straight- 
forward course  towards  its  attainment.      Methods  of  study  are 
often  dead  and  arbitrary,  not  having  their  issues  according  to  the 
principles  of  minds,  but  the  accidents  of  things.     In  some  instanees 
a  haphazard  indeterminate  industriousness  takes  the  place  of  method, 
and  by  sheer  dint  of  the  oft-repeated  recalling  of  the  mind  to  a 
series  of  thoughts,  some  knowledge  of  the  matters   studied  is 
attained.     Sometimes    mistakes  are  made  either  in  the  method 
adopted,  or  in  the  use,  according  to  inclination  of  certain  portinas 
of  different  methods.     In  all  these  cases  study  is  carried  on  with 
a  greater  amount  of  trouble  and  fatigue  than  it  might  otherwise 
be.     Examinations,  however,  by  interesting  students  in  the  speed 
and  certainty  of  the  processes  of  progress,  will  qnickm  aiteatioB 
to  the  merits  of  methods,  and' people  will  strive  with  moie  difigcooe 
to  gain  those  methods  by  which  the  progress  made  in  respective 
studies,  may  be  made  most  easy,  pleasant,  natural  and  seeue.    In 
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this  way,  examLnatious  may  make  a  critical  comparison  of  methodt 
indispensable,  in  order  that  the  best  and  surest  may  be  found. 

III.  Examinations  will  give  a  definite  aim  to  study. 

It  is  difficult  among  the  multitude  of  our  desires  and  inspirations 
to  select  an  all-prevailing  one,  and  make  it  master  for  the  time 
being  of  our  arrangements  regarding  study,  effort,  and  designs 
We  are  facile  and  fickle  when  we  have  ourselves  for  masters,  and 
we  often  change  from  object  to  object  more  by  whim  than  by  de- 
termination. So  power  is  frittered  away,  and  effort  is  expended  in, 
vain,  because  we  have  not  restrained  our  minds  by  self-determinn^ 
tion,  nor  made  register  against  ourselves  of  the  unaccomplished 
aims  by  which  we  have  bee  a  actuated.  It  is  a  great  matter  to 
bind  ourselves  to  one  main  and  manageable  aim,  and  one  by  one 
to  conquer  the  obstacles  in  our  path.  So  do  we  fix  and  concentrate 
ourfaculties  on  the  success  to  be  achieved,  and  win  to  our  one  purpose 
all  the  ardours  of  the  spirit :  reduce  our  natural  self-forgetfulness 
and  indecision,  and  put  the  required  strain  upon  our  natures.  We 
are  not  contented  with  the  mere  motion  which  carries  us  anywhere, 
we  take  our  place  for  a  given  station,  near  or  distant,  and  go  for* 
ward  speedily  and  straightforwardly  for  our  destination,  impatient 
of  slackening  and  of  interruption,  grudging  detours  and  sidings, 
criticising  and  objecting  to  any  break  in  the  journey,  or  deficiency 
in  the  power  which  should  have  carried  us  along.  The  making  np 
of  one's  mind  is  often  half  of  the  intellectual  difficulty  in  study. 
What  shall  we  set  about?  So  long  as  we  hover  in  indecision  as  to 
this  or  that  we  do  nothing,  yet  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls  that  our  intentions  are  good,  our  motives  proper.  Examinations 
rightly  arranged  and  incorporated  with  life  as  an  aid  to  its  duties 
would  lessen  the  likelihoods  of  dilly-dallying  by  affording  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  our  aims  to  preparation  for  this  or  that  examination 
commending  itself  to  our  desires  or  requirements,  and  so  should 
we  have  defineness  given  to  our  studies. 

IV.  Examinations  would  increase  the  accuracy  of  acquisition. 

Accuracy  of  knowledge  is  difficult  of  attainment,  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable. Knowledge  is  naught  if  not  exact.  Knowledge  most 
not  be  "in  failure,  half  successful"  It  does  not  consist  in 
"  wrinkles,"  '*  having  an  idea,"  **  guessing,"  "  supposing,"  "  ima- 
gining," or  "  should  think  "-ing.  It  signifies  to  be  conscious  o^ 
to  have  knotted  into  the  soul  as  a  fact,  or  to  have  noted  in  the 
book  of  experience  and  acquirement  some  certainty.  Knowledge 
is  the  highest  result  of  man's  intelligence  applied  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  within  him,  the  world  around  him,  the  causes 
a^  sources  of  life,  experience  and  thought.  Examinable  know- 
ledge most  be  accurate,  most  be  capable  of  definite  question  and 
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decided  answer.  To  become  habitaated  to  this  accurate  acqnisitioD 
of  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  value,  inasmuch  as  it  ensures  the 
usability  of  what  has  been  gained.  Examinations  as  disciplinary 
agencies  induce  careful  correctness  and  critical  attention  to  definite- 
ness  ;  encourage  to  search  for  correct  information  and  distinct  ex- 
pression, and  teach  and  train  the  intellect  to  regard  as  satisfactory 
that  only  which  has  been  scrupulously  investigated  and  sedulously 
examined  into.  They  compel  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
fact,  thought,  opinion  and  hypothesis ;  they  demand  care  in  the 
study  and  in  the  statements  of  the  matters  involved  in  the  subjects 
engaging  the  mind  ;  and  so  they  antagonize  sciolism  and  pretence, 
sketchiness  and  glimpses  of  things,  that  unsettled  and  weak-minded 
contentment  with  half-knowledges  and  hints  of  things,  or  hearings, 
or  readings  about  them,  which  grows  common  where  reading  is 
easy,  thinking  irksome,  and  study  toilsome.  It  would  be  a  great 
matter  if  we  would  get  back  to  the  "  not  many  but  much  "  of  the 
adage,  but  it  would  be  still  better  if  to  the  old  much  we  could  add 
the  requisite  correctness.  Examinations  might  do  much  for  the 
inculcation  of  a  habit  of  accuracy  in  acquisition. 

Y.  Examinations  might  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  inspiring 
the  learner  with  confidence. 

Over-coufidence  is  often  the  offspring  of  mistaken  vanity,  and 
is  never  commendable.  Want  of  confidence,  though  frequently 
regarded  as  the  result  of  modesty,  is  not  uncommonly  greatly  due 
to  uncertainty  arising  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  that  hesitancy 
which  arises  from  the  too  common  habit  of  uninquiring  rectpien<7^ 
and  uncritical  study.  A  hazy  indefiniteness  overhangs  the  whok 
of  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  a  dream  within  a  dream, 
rather  than  the  sun-clear  atmosphere  of  experience.  The  sharp 
outlines  of  accuracy  are  wanting,  and  on  account  of  this  a  want  of 
confidence  is  felt.  But  examinations,  by  enabling  one  to  get  him- 
self put  to  the  test,  giving  him  encouragement  to  get  fixed  know- 
ledge,  and  imparting  to  him  an  attested  evidence  of  his  accuracy 
in  comprehending  and  expressing  his  knowledge,  would  impart  that 
calm  and  quiet  confidence  which  the  possession  of  a  just  sense  of 
certainty  inspires — a  confidence  which  can  never  be  had  |^by  those 
who  though  readers  of  many  books — 

**  Know  no  more  of  them  than  of 
The  shapes  of  clouds  at  midnight  a  year  back." 

Everybody  knows  "  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man,"  and 
the  habit  acquired  by  getting  all  our  knowledge  put  into  an  ex* 
aminable  shape  could  not  fail  in  effectively  exciting  the  obsemni 
and  critical  faculties,  and  make  them  sedulous  to  enauie  certain^. 
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£Tery  new  accession  of  knowledge  thus  brought  into  the  possession 
of  the  soul  would  not  only  enrich  it,  but  give  it  the  assurance 
which  enables  a  person  to  speak  pointedly  and  unaffectedly  about 
what  he  knows  thoroughly,  and  equally  restrains  him  from  com- 
mitting himself  by  speaking  about  what  he  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  it  as  if  he  were  certain  of  it. 

VI. — Examinations  may  be  so  employed  as  greatly  to  popularize 
exact  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  if  it  is  to  be  the  captain  and  guide  of  existence, 
must  make  us  sure  of  its  rightfulness  so  to  be.  It  must  be  itself 
exact  before  it  can  exact  due  regard  from  us.  In  fact,  properly 
speaking,  to  be  knowledge  it  must  be  exact.  It  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  time  that  so  many  fallacies  are  accepted  through 
mere  superfluous  words.  One  of  these  fallacies  occurs  when  we 
use  the  term,  "  the  exact  sciences."  Exactness  is  the  very  essence 
of  science,  science  brings  knowledge  before  us  with  all  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  vision,  and  with  such  certainty  as  to  allow  of 
prevision.  To  call  any  forms  of  knowledge  "  exact  sciences,"  by 
implication  suggests  that  there  are  other  forms  of  knowledge 
which  are  inexact,  and  so  the  faUada  designation^ — fallacy  of 
naming  misleads,  not  only  regarding  the  comparative  trustworthiness 
of  different  branches  of  study,  but  in  regard  to  the  very  fundamental 
characteristic  of  knowledge,  which  is  certainty,  accuracy,  unmistake- 
ability.  To  this  misapprehension  we  are  all  the  more  exposed, 
because,  in  these  days,  we  read  so  much  that  we  cannot  investigate, 
and  accept  so  much  in  faith  on  the  veracity  of  others ;  we  so 
frequently  employ  inference  or  opinion,  or  guess  for  knowledge,  that 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  a  subdivision  of  know- 
ledge into  exact  and  inexact,  for  convenience  sake.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  length  the  evil  reaches.  Men  haste  after  the  study  of  what 
are  called  the  exact  sciences ;  praise  them  as  those  alone  deserving 
of  attention,  and  maximize  the  attractiveness  of  certain  branches  of 
science  which  deal  with  matters  capable  of  being  weighed, 
measured,  and  experimented  on,  while  they  condemn  others  which 
are  no  less  requisite  to  be  known  and  studied  because  they  do  not 
afford  the  same  palpable  experimental  sensational  results.  But  this 
jad  mistake  of  those  common-place  followers  of  a  multitude  which 
hinders  men  from  pursuing  studies  on  the  assumption  that  they 
do  not  yield  definite  results  prevents,  or  at  least  interferes  with,  the 
progress  of  many  important  branches  of  knowledge,  and  too  much 
turns  study  into  a  drill  instead  of  an  education.  If,  however,  we 
were  at  once  to  decide  that  all  knowledge  to  be  entitled  to  claim 
the  name  must  be  exact,  we  should  do  much  to  advantage  the 
.human  mind  by  bringing  methodic,  thinking,  testing  criticisms. 
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tnd  examining  scrutiny  to  bear  up  all  the  efforts  of  the  inteDect 
If  by  examinations,  duly  and  truly  conducted,  we  could  furnish  to 
Ibe  spirit  of  the  student  that  incentive  and  encouragement  which  is 
most  required — namely,  the  certainty  of  a  right  appreciation  and 
q»praisement  of.  the  efforts  made  in  the  pursuit  of  study  in 
maependent  yet  industrious  solitude,  we  should  excite  the  mental 
fiicnlties  to  vigorous  and  healthy  energy,  and  bring  oat  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  soul  towards  study.  There  should  be  no  scorn  of 
certain  studies  or  pursuits ;  no  contempt  of  honest  effort,  least  of 
all  discouragement  of  any  of  the  great  departments  which  promise 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  mind.  If  it  were  indeed  a  fixed 
ind  accepted  principle  that  all  knowledge  must  be  exact,  and  that 
there  was  fair  consideration  to  be  given  for  every  attainment 
which  gave  the  exactness  possible  in  the  science  studied,  an  im- 
portant and  effectual  help  would  be  given  to  the  popularization  of 
exact  study.  Enthusiasm  and  devotion  are  not  dead  among  us, 
though  much  of  both  have  been  chilled  by  the  tyrannous  demand 
for  figurate  results  in  all  knowledge.  Political  economy  and 
arithmetic  cannot  be  brought  into  figurate  comparison  as  to  definite 
xesidts ;  but  each  way  afford  the  student  that  training  to  exact 
thought  and  application  of  first  principles,  to  the  solution  6f 
questions  which  are  so  important,  nay,  so  indispensable  a  part  of 
education.  Rightly  arranged,  examinations  onght  to  have  no 
greater  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  one  than  with  the  other,  and 
were  this  properly  attended  to  in  all  branches  of  thoughtful  study, 
great  help  would  be  given  to  the  argument  of  exact  knowledge. 

YII. — ^Examinations  might  be  so  utilized  as  not  only  to  make 
study  attractive  but  honourable. 

Mind  is  acted  on  by  many  motives,  and  man  is  induced  to  make 
active  efforts  through  many  avenues  to  his  will.  To  some  men  the 
delight  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  enough  to  repay  all  toil  and  over* 
pay  all  sacrifices.     Such  students  say — 

"We  love  end  live  on  power.     It  is  spirit's  end 
Mind  muftt  subdue.    To  oonquer  is  its  life ;  *' 

to  others,  hope  and  admiration  are  requisite ;  to  others  still,  there 
IS  wanting  a  steadfastness  of  aim ;  and  yet  others  there  are  who, 
careless  on  their  own  part,  love  to  communicate  happiness  to  others. 
Bightly  arranged  examinations  might  give  men  a  means  of  measur* 
ing  their  progress  and  estimating  their  place  among  their  compeer 
aindents,  might  afford  such  stimulant  to  hope  and  gratification  to 
tilie  love  of  admiration  as  might  affect  many ;  might  hold  out  to 
others  such  inducements  to  determination  as  would  lead  to  the 
studying  of  effort  and    the   fixing  of  the   mental   faculties  to 
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definite  puBiuts,  and  might  even  yield  such  tokens  and  testimonies 
of  success  as  should  seem  guerdons  worth  having,  shewn  to  those 
who  are  yalued.  It  might  be  made  as  honourable  in  human  life 
to  have  succeeded  in  certain  examinations  as  to  have  gained  glory 
bv — 

**  Trophies  etptured,  breacbes  monnted, 
Kavias  vanqaisbed,  kingdoms  won  ;  '* 

and  while  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  attractive  in  itself,  it  is 
certain  that  additional  attractiveness  would  be  conferred  upon 
study  if  there  were  afforded  means  for  recording  and  attesting 
honours  gained.  We  think  that  such  added  attractiveness  might 
easily  be  given  to  examinations,  and  that  thus  much  good  might 
be  done  to  individuak  and  to  society. 

VIII. — ^Examinations  might  be  so  planned  and  arranged  as  to 
elevate  very  much  the  general  tone  of  society. 

Social  intercourse  is  far  less  a  delight  than  it  might  be.     There 
aze  so  many  commonplaces  of  talk  employed,  and  there  are  so 
many  conventionalities  attached  to  it,  that  social  assemblages  fail 
io   attract    to    themselves   our  best   men   in   their  best   estate. 
In  order  that  general  ease  may  be  felt  it  has  become  essential  that 
special  superiorities  should  be  minimized,  and  hence  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  individuality  is  under  eclipse.     It  seems  a  truism  to  say 
that  "eveiy  man  is  best  at  his  best,"  but  it  is  a  truism  little 
understood  by  society.     ■  A  man  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  is 
wholly  himself — when  the  full  force  of  his  individuality  is  energetic. 
Then  it  is  that  we  can  see  the  infinitely  varied  play  of  human 
emotion,   the  exuberant   delights   of  sense   and  sensibility,  the 
energies  of  passion  and  the  full  energies  of  the  active  intellect. 
Bat  the  drill  of  society  to  bring  all  men  to  a  dead  level  of  common- 
place similarity,  or  cultured  and  masked  uniformity,  destroys  that 
noble  and  robust  individuality  which  marks  out  man  from  man.   The 
assiduous  discipline  in  sameness  which  men  undergo  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fitted  for  social  intercourse  might  be  quite  done  away  tiith, 
and  might  become  effete  if  the  diffused  culture  of  the  intellectual 
were  brought  to  attestation  by  examination,  and  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature  were  shown  by  the  actual  eminence  acquired  by 
those  who  otherwise  would  seem  to  offer  nothing  unusual  to  mark 
them  off  one  from  another.     Even  though  this  should  not  be  done, 
the  Tery  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  different  members  of  society 
weie  studying  for  or  had  studied  for  examinations    would  have 
a  tendency  to  elevate  conversation,  and  would  enable  a  great  deal 
of  the  small  talk  of  social  intercourse  to  be  dispensed  with.     Gon- 
Tsisation  oooM  rise  io  a  higher  level*  and  the  dbmentary  littleness 
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of  ordinary  talk  mi^ht  give  place  to  a  living  and  lively  considera- 
tion of  the  staple  of  those  sciences  which  interest  humanity,  and 
concern  themselves  with  the  g^reat  serious  questions  of  sodsl 
existence. 

IX. — Examinations  might  be  so  employed  as  to  facilitate  ike 
consecration  of  cultured  talents  to  the  service  of  Grod — thus  given. 

This  topic,  fortunately,  requires  no  enlargement.  In  a  previoos 
paper  on  "  Examinations  for  Sunday  School  Teachers  "  the  main 
thoughts  in  connexion  with  this  topic  of  thought  has  been  brought 
before  our  readers.  We  have  only  here  to  say  that  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  Sunday  school  effort,  but  in  regard  to  many  other  volontazy 
agencies  in  behalf  of  moral  and  social  progress,  it  would  be  a 
great  matter  to  find  attested  talent  readily  available.  In  dvil  life 
how  many  times  do  we  feel  anxious  to  have  some  proper  grounds 
for  thinking  that  those  who  propose  to  fulfil  certain  duties  are 
really  qualified  for  undertaking  and  being  entrusted  with  them  bj 
proper  preparation.  Experience  would  soon  show  how  advantageous 
such  a  use  of  examinations  might  become  in  economizing  inquiries 
and  in  making  the  acceptance  of  proffered  services  easy  by  refer- 
ences proving  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  required.  In 
Scripture  reading  to  the  poor,  in  public  or  private ;  in  lay  preadi- 
ing ;  in  the  management  of  dementary  classes  for  week-day  Bible 
students;  in  the  diaconate  or  the  eldership;  in  taking  place 
among  the  managers  of  a  chapel  or  on  the  School  Board,  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  or  the  committee  of  missionary  or  charitable  asso- 
ciations, how  much  security  and  interest  wonld  be  secured  if  those 
who  proposed  thus  to  employ  their  talents  as  volunteers  in  Christian 
work  and  human  charity  would  present  themselves  in  attested 
possession  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  holders  of  such  offices. 
It  would  in  no  wise  disparage  them  in  the  exercise  of  thdr 
duties;  it  would  in  no  degree  detract  from  the  sanctified  use  of 
their  talents,  that  they  came,  bringing  evidence  of  fitness  for  the 
work  they  designed  to  engage  in.    Those  who  wish  to  be 

''Not  left  in  God*e  contempt  apart 
With  ghostly  smooth  life— dead  at  heart,'* 

will  be  delighted  to  submit  themselves  in  meekness  and  love  to  the 
testing  which  would  set  their  own  souls  at  rest  and  satisfy  otfaeis. 
These  few  observations  on  the  uses  of  examinations  we  have 
ventured  to  bring  before  the  reader,  not  because  we  thmk  examxaa* 
tions  to  be  complete  and  unexceptionable  agencies  for  the  decisio& 
of  all  questions  of  fitness,  or  suppose  that  they  are  not  liable  to 
gross  perversion  when  taken  beyond  their  sphere.  Examinations 
are  useful  for  securing  minimums  and  averages,  and  for  excitements 
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to  industry  and  aspiration.  But  they  are  conditioned  by  the  limits 
of  examinability.  It  is  only  a  special  and  peculiar  class  of  topics 
of  instruction  that  can  be  brought  under  the  examiner's  gauge. 
These,  howerer,  comprise  many  of  the  indispensable  matters  of 
&ct  which  it  is  well  that  all  should  know ;  and  so  far  as  they  aid  in 
securing  the  study  due  to  these  they  serve  good  ends.  We  are 
persuaded  that  they  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  take  in  a  much 
wider  field  of  usefulness ;  that  they  might  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  little  or  no  scope  for  cram ;  that  they  could  be  utilized  for 
many  purposes  to  which  they  are  not  now  applied,  and  that  they 
might  be  easily  kept  free  from  the  evils  of  dl  inspectorates — the 
tendeucy  to  run  in  grooves  upon  a  general  level.  On  such  topics, 
however,  we  cannot  now  enlarge.  We  have  exhausted  our  remarks 
sufficiently  in  the  meantime.  We  hope  our  observations  have  been 
so  set  before  the  reader  as  to  convince  him  that  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  utility  and  nobility  of  life  they  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
As  they  encourage  men  to  the  management  of  the  controlling 
power  of  their  lives,  we  think  they  have  a  large  claim  upon  those 
who  are  peculiarly  charged  to  examine  themselves.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  so  to  live  as  to  be  always  prepared  for 
whatever  test  awaits  him.  The  man  whose  soul  is  open  always  to 
the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  his  life  will  be  under  no 
fear  of  an  examination  to  which  he  can  be  subject — if  the  Great 
Audit  Book  of  Eternity  is  written  over  with  the  grace  of  Grod  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


PoLTOLOT  Eholisk  CLASSICS. — ^The  British  Moseam  Libraxy  oontams 
no  kst  than  125  English  editions  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  m 
also  29  copies  of  the  vork  in  other  languages,  including  Arabic,  Bengalee, 
Banlsb,  Dutch,  French,  Gaelic,  German,  Msori,  the  peasant  dialect  of 
JTonray,  Oriya,  modem  Greek,  and  Bussian.  Of  **  Paradise  Lost"  there 
are  72  English  editions,  while  there  are  68  other  editions — ^American, 
Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Swedish, 
exclusive  of  the  editions  in  Milton's  collected  works.  Of  "  Bobinson 
Crusoe"  the  library  contains  74  editions  in  English  and  26  in  other  lan- 
guages, iBduding  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Gaelic,  German,  Latin,  Maori, 
Polish,  Spanish,  and  Turkish. 
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S^ocinl  (Bconttm^. 


SHOULD  THE  LIQUOR  TEAFFIC  BE  BUPPBESSEDf 

irEQATlTB  ABTICLB. — lU. 

On  reading  the  affirmatiTe  article  of  S.  one  ia  abnoat  m  tbe 
first  place  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  PhysioiaiL  heal  thyaelf,"  and  lor 
this  reason :  In  the  beginning  of  his  article  S.  makes  the  remaotk 
that  A.  H.  G.,  from  the  point  of  view  which  he  has  taken  np, 
argues  the  question  with  "  perfect  clearness,"  and  so  on.  He  then 
proceeds  with  commendable  conciseness  to  the  statement  that 
A.  H.  G.  "  is  not  very  coneistent.*'  From  that,  with  great  argomeati- 
tive  power,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  statement^  and  to  mj 
own  mind  dearly  ahows  that  A.  H.  G.,  far  from  being  perfeetty 
clear,  is  exactly  in  an  opposite  state,  namely,  "  as  thick  sb  mud," 
but  that  only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  poeaible  pleonasm  in 
which  he  has  rather  injudicionsly  indulged.  S.  then,  not  satiafisd 
with  A.  H.  G/s  muddinesB,  next  positively  ayers  that  he  is  ineoa- 
sistent.  This  statement,  at  any  rate  when  contrasted  with  the 
expression  "  perfect  clearness,"  used  in  the  first  inBtance,  creates, 
without  doubt,  a  paradox  surely  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
article,  in  which,  to  gire  him  all  due  praise,  S.  argues  his  point 
with  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

The  other  arguments  of  S.  I  do  not  presume  to  answer  or  nofate. 
Indeed  I  think  it  scarcely  wise  to  begin  so  to  do.  There  ana  ear. 
tain  modes  -of  logic  which,  if  taken  by  themselyes  and  answered 
exactly  from  the  same  footing  are,  as  it  were,  infincible ;  conse* 
quently  standing  on  the  same  platform  as  8.,  arguing  with  argu' 
ments  of  the  same  calibre,  and  considering  the  question  by  the 
same  oonGned  light,  one  would  soon  haye  to  acknowledge  himself 
beaten,  in  consequence  of  the  "  large  guns  "  hanog  been  picked  omt 
and  oarefttlly  arranged  by  the  Alliance,  and  the  weaker  left  for  the 
benefit  of  all  opponents.  Let  us,  therefore,  oome  direotlj  to  the 
question  as  it  stands.  Should  the  liquor  traffic  be  suppressed  F  and 
the  answer  is,  Ko :  for  one  reason,  and  this  reason  appears  to  be 
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the  fandsmental  reason,  after  all.  The  srippretBioii  of  the  liqaor 
traffic  would  inyoiye  an  extremity  which  at  once  yiolatee  a  law  of 
the  nniTorse.  The  law  is  the  law  qf  Equilihrimm,  This  is  the 
grand  central  law  of  the  nniTene.  It  holds  oyer  natnre,  and  erer 
has  done,  the  reins  of  goyemment.  It  allows  her,  it  is  true,  to 
stray  at  times  from  the  central  track,  but  for  a  distance  almost 
infinitesimal.  She  may  rise  or  fall  aboye  this  law,  but  to  its  man- 
date she  must  erer  bow,  and  at  stated  periods  assume  her  medium 
oouise. 

Electricity  being  an  uniyersal  agent,  produces  all  the  phenomena 
and  changes  that  transpire  in  our  globe  and  its  surrounding  ele- 
ments. By  heat,  which  is  an  electrical  effect,  the  air  is  rarefied  and 
water  is  eyaporated,  when  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  then  that  portion  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
suffer.  Nature  becomes  diseased,  and  the  denser  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  is  at  lengch  aroused  from  its  slamberings  and  armed 
with  mighty  force.  The  sweeping  hurricane  rushes  on,  the  dread- 
ful tornado  roars  in  its  awful  moyement,  to  fill  up  and  rescue  that 
rarefied  and  diseased  portion  of  the  air,  and  continues  its  force  till 
su  equilibrium  is  attained  in  her  aerial  realms.  At  this  point  nature 
ii  well.  She  is  cured  by  the  at  length  attained  equilibrium  of  her 
forces. 

£yen  so  as  this  law  is  manifested  in  the  operations  of  nature 
sround  us  in  the  physical  world,  so  must  we  expect  its  manifesta- 
tions in  our  social  and  political  world.  Virtue,  if  pushed  to  an 
extremity,  becomes  a  yice — pleasure,  if  pushed  to  aa  extremity, 
becomes  a  pain,  and  eyen  religion  itself,  if  pursued  without  due 
temperance,  becomes  either  idolatry  or  asceticism.  The  question 
therefore  is  by  what  means  may  the  fearful  consequences  of  the 
consumption  and  abuse  of  alcohol  be  remedied?  Neyer  by  yiolent 
And  extreme  measures;  Throw  the  scale  of  equilibrium  from  its 
centre,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  most  assuredly  again  attain  its 
equal  balance.  The  world  progresses  by  cycles.  The  scale  may 
^t  the  present  time,  when  the  public  spirit  is  horrified  by  the 
crimes  and  other  eyils  resulting  from  its  indidgences,  be  raised  in 
farourof  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  when  a 
cycle  has  passed,  how  will  it  stand  then  P  The  swing  of  time's  great 
pendulum  shall  bring  up  with  it  the  same  old  state  of  tilings,  as  a 
direct  sequence  of  the  reaction  occasioned  by  such  a  powerful  stimu- 
l«it  as  total  suppression. 
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Agaio,  supposing  we  manage  to  dispense,  as  a  people,  with  the 
liquor  traffic,  what  shall  fill  up  the  yaouity  which  would  tiiea 
exist  in  the  pleasures  and  vices  of  the  people.  It  is  a  knowii  sciet- 
tific  fact  that  no  nation  upon  the  earth  dispenses  with  its  natioosi 
narcotic,  or  its  national  abuse.  The  Turk  has  his  opiuoi,  the  fti* 
zilian  his  betel-nut,  and  the  Indian  his  hemp-spirit»  the  Switer 
his  arsenic,  and  the  Teuton  race  their  tobacco  and  alooboL  Wbit 
shall,  supposing  the  liquor  traffic  be  done  away  with,  fill  ap,  I  Mt 
the  vacuum  F  Echo  answers,  what  P  And  then  the  qaestion  wooU 
arise,  in  answer  to  the  cravings  of  the  people,  their  old  cravisgi, 
Is  this  abstinence  right  P  is  it  compatible  with  the  religion  of  oor 
fathers  P  Then  would  the  great  fact  gradually  appear  that  extreofl 
are  not  proper,  either  with  God  or  with  man. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  P  In  the  excellent  and  sensible  wordi 
of  C.  I  would  say, "  Let  us  elevate  and  educate  and  imbue  Ofor  peopk 
with  Christian  principles,  and  thus  they  may  and  will  become  '*tea> 
perate  in  all  things,"  not  merely  in  one  thing.  Individual  edoes' 
tion  and  individual  religious  advancement  are  after  all  the  onlj  trw 
barriers  with  which  we  can  stem  the  torrent  of  bloodshed  sn^ 
abominable  vice,  in  which  portions  of  the  nation  are  even  sov 
wallowing.  It  is  the  commonest  and  the  greatest  mistake  tint 
politicians  are  now  making,  the  effort  to  elevate  the  mob  and  tke 
mass  in  preference  to  the  cultivation  of  each  individual  member. 
The  remedial  power  cannot  with  success,  and  ought  not  to,  origioste 
outside  the  people  with  the  intent  of  penetrating  inwards  to  the 
core  of  the  evil.  It  should  start  from  the  inmost  depths  of  mis, 
and  even  aa  a  "little  leaven  leaveneth  the  lump,"  so  it  must  leck 
patiently,  untiringly,  and  perseveringly,  to  purge  soeiety  of  iti 
abuses  and  its  crying  evils. 

But  this  again  can  never  be  done  until  more  time  is  devoted  ost 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  for  its  pursuance.  Men  now-a-days  wctf 
the  collar  of  the  Adamic  curse,  and  wear  it  so  persistently  that  tkf 
grow  to  love  it.  Labour  is  surely  a  blessed  institution  in  the  wocU 
as  it  now  is,  but  there  is  as  surely  the  sting  of  the  curse  in  it  Ho 
are  almost  at  the  present  time  working  themselves  to  death.  Aad 
until  they  learn  the  wisdom  of  devoting  a  little  more  leifors  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  moral  and  intelleotual  capacities^  sad  ft 
little  less  time  to  the  exercise  of  their  physical  eoeiKi^  ^ 
world  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  radical  or  complete  refonn  in  saj 
one  respect.    I  &nny  even  now  I  see  the  poor  artisan  in  a  Isr^r 
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iron-maiiiifactiirinj(  town<»it  is  early  idien  he  goes  to  his  work,  it 
ii  dark  before  he  has  finished;  tired,  wearied,  utterly  without  energy 
in  body,  necessarily  so  in  mind,  how  can  he  improve  his  intellect, 
what  can  he  do  as  the  institutions  of  the  country  exist  at  present, 
if  he  has  no  home  with  wife  and  children,  but  go  to  the  public 
house  P  There  he  finds  change  of  scene,  cheerfulness,  and  a  reno- 
vating power  for  his  physical  frame  :  and  there  he  rushes  from  the 
extremity  of  labour  to  the  extremity  of  pleasure,  which  is  ulti- 
mately pain. 

Thus  I  have  encJeavoured  to  show  where  the  improvement  abso* 
hitely  should  commence.  Men  are  not  devoid  of  energy,  strength 
of  will,  or  any  other  quality  which  makes  up  the  man.  They  do 
not  require  a  veto  to  be  put  upon  their  actions ;  man  should  be 
free.  The  mandate  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further,** 
reBides  within  a  man,  it  comes  not  from  without.  Place  a  man  in  a 
position  in  which  he  may  thus  exercise  his  freedom  of  will,  give 
him  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  proper  pride  of  his 
manhood.  Time,  education,  and  facility,  are  necessary ;  he  does 
not  want  disposition,  that  is  in  him,  and  you  shall  see  the  liquor 
traffic,  not  increased,  but  decreased  and  decreasing  in  its  awful 
abuses;  the  war  between  the  arch-enemy  and  the  noble  qualities  of 
man,  not  fed  by  excess,  but  quenched  by  temperate  and  consistent 
demeanour.  Then  may  we  well  expect  the  dawn  of  that  day  when 
all  nations  shall  be  hushed  in  the  lasting  Millennial  peace,  "  the 
federation  of  the  world."  J.  H.  D . 


▲FFIBKATIYB  ABTICLB. — IT. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  author  quoted,  at  the  opening  of 
C.'b  article,  against  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  Per- 
missive Bill,  has  recently  given  his  hearty  and  unqualified  adhesion 
sad  support  to  that  measure.  Of  course  the  coincidence  may  go 
for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  at  lesst  worthy  of  note. 

I  have  said  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  Permissive 
Bill  (or  rather  Permissive  Act)  because,  while  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  simply  "  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,"  which 
might  be  by  moral  sussion  or  by  right  of  property,  the  arguments 
of  G.  are  directed  against  legislation  on  suppression  of  such  traffio 
ia  general ;  and  permissive  prohibitory  legislation  of  the  same  in 
Ptttieular. 
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With  theae  arguments  I  propose  to  deal.  What  I  gather  to  be 
the  argament  of  the  first  portion  of  C/s  article  is  this.  "  Suppres 
the  liquor  traffic  and  you  might  suppress  yice,  crime,  Ac^  if 
people  will  live  under  your  law,  but  they  will  not.  Or  if  vatk 
suppression  were  attempted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  under 
a  Permissiv^e  Act,  the  minority  #ould  disregard  the  law.  The 
eridence  of  this  latter  proposition  bearing  the  sympathy  often 
shown  to  murderers,  and  the  consequent  efforts  made  to  shelter 
them  from  death  punishment ;  erffo,  if  there  be  such  an  obfeetioa 
to  enforce  the  law  in  the  case  of  such  great  crimes,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  enforce  it  in  the  case  of  what  is  popularly  ccmaideced 
a  yeiy  venial  one,  or  no  crime  at  aU. 

I^'ow  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  evidence  on  which  tiiis 
statement  is  thought  to  rest  first,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  C. 
has  chosen  an  unfortunate  illustration.  He  seems  to  hare  failed  to 
recognise  that  somehow  or  other,  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  a 
largely  prevailing  feeling,  if  not  opinion,  that  human  life  ia  saerei 
to  be  taken  only  by  Him  who  gave  it ;  and  except  in  cases  of  peea- 
liar  atrocity,  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  strangling  a  criminal  is 
a  means  of  curing  him,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  sympathy  far 
him,  nor  would  there  be  any  objection  to  punishment^  however 
severe,  other  than  killing.  This  illustration,  for  argument  it  eaa 
scarcely  be  called,  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  not  afiTeeting  tbe 
case  at  all — or,  if  so,  in  the  least  appreciable  degree. 

Now  I  rather  hope  to  carry  C.  with  me  in  the  following  pointa 
The  want  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  not  natural,  but  artificial.  It  is 
created  entirely  by  the  use  of  the  article.  Millions  of  people  ia 
the  East  do  not  know  the  want,  while  to  millions  of  abstainers  on 
principle  in  England,  the  very  smell  is  offensive.  All  ezperieoee 
has  shown  that  the  use  springs  up  where  public  houses  are  planted, 
and  increases  as  they  are  multiplied ;  therefore  in  the  absence  of 
facilities  the  want  for  them  lessens,  and  thus  I  argue  in  the  case  of 
entire  suppression,  the  minority  would  soon  quiet  down. 

Now  I  think  no  one  woidd  for  a  moment  dispute  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  less  difficult  for  tvro-thirdrof  a  community  to  pntdova 
the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  enforcement  of  a  law,  than  for  one  person 
to  do  so  by  his  individual  snd  arbitrary  wilL 

An  eminent  minister  of  London  once  told  me  that  he  put  the 
following  questions  to  100  city  missionaries  who,  I  think,  were 
dining  at  his  house : — 
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« From  your  knowledge  of  the  working*people,  what  do  you 
tiiink  wonld  happen  in  London,  if  by  law  all  the  public  houses 
were  closed P  Would  there  beany  opposition  or  disturbance?" 
They  almost  all  thought  there  would  be  strong  opposition^  and 
might  be  some  disturbance. 

**  But,"  he  asked,  "  what  would  happen  if  the  people  themselves 
had  power  to  rote  whether  such  houses  should  be  closed  or  not  P  " 
Their  answers  were  almost  uniform,  to  the  effect  that  the  people 
wouM  TOte  for  their  suppression  by  a  large  majority.  This  is,  how- 
ercT,  but  opinion ;  now  I  will  give  some  facts,  showing  that  when 
the  liquor  traffic  is  suppressed  by  individual  will,  the  people 
found  to  live  under  the  prohibition  are  contented  and  prosperous, 
and  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  late  principal  of  the  Brighton  College  told  me  that  he 
lived  for  ten  years  in  a  parish  where  no  public  house  existed,  and 
it  was  a  common  remark,  that  however  poor  people  were  when  they 
came  into  that  place,  they  soou  "  got  upon  their  legs."  He  had 
seen  men  tome  into  that  parish  poor,  and  go  away  rich."  There 
are  some  three  thousand  such  parishes  in  this  kingdom,  and  from 
over  a  thousand  of  them  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  received  from  the  resident  clergy  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  with  this  absence  of  public  houses  there 
was  absence  of  drunkenness,  absence  of  crime,  and  absence  of 
pauperism. 

Under  prohibition  by  the  will  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the  town  of 
Saltaire,  with  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants,  is  contented,  happy, 
prosperous,  and  moral.  Bessbrook  again,  with  a  population  of 
3,000,  has  prohibition  enforced  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  John  Grubb 
Bichardson,  who  told  me  himself  that  they  have  no  policemen  or 
pawnshops,  and  that  every  man  and  woman  has  signed  petitions  in 
favour  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Permissive  Bill,  to  enable  other 
parishes  to  do  for  themselves  what  he,  Mr.  Bichardson,  has  done  for 
them.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  small  places,  but  they  embrace 
a  population  of  60,000,  are  places,  many  of  them,  where  public  houses 
have  never  existed,  but  we  noVhave  one  to  present  with  a  consider- 
able population  where  such  houses  have  existed,  and  are  now  put 
down.  I  will  give  the  facts  as  I  heard  them  given  by  the  Bt. 
Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P.  for  the  county  Tyrone.  la 
that  county  is  a  district  of  sixty  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
aome  11»000,    Three  principal  roads  cross  the  district  to  mark  it. 
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There  was  formerly  mach  drankenneu  and  rioting.  Bat  by  tke 
inflnence  of  an  agent  to  one  of  the  estates  all  the  landed  propii^ 
etors  have  been  indnoed  to  put  down  the  pnblio  hoosea,  till  the 
irhole  district  has  been  cleared.  The  results  which  haT»  followed 
are  general  sobriety,  no  crime  or  riot,  the  police  barrack  has  been 
remoTed,  there  is  not  a  policeman  in  the  district,  and  the  poor 
rates  are  gone  down  two-thirds.  To  complete  my  case,  the  people 
eontinue  to  live  there,  and  the  agent  who  brought  abont  the  pro- 
hibition instead  of  being  the  object  of  hatred,  as  so  many  Irish 
agents  are,  is  about  the  most  popular  man  in  the  district. 

The  next  argument  of  C.  is,  that  intemperance  is  like  oertaia 
great  evils  which  human  governments  can  only  deal  with  in  the 
stream,  and  not  effectoally  deal  with  at  the  source.  This,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  efforts  of  regulation,  of  detail,  and 
eonnteraction  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  government  or  by  law. 
Does  not  C.  know  that  almost  every  possible  experiment  of  this 
kind  has  been  tried  for  agesi  that  some  500  Acts  of  Parliament  hsfe 
been  passed  during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half,  most  of 
which  have  been  passed  with  that  object,  and  that  now  there  is  a 
general  cry  for  a  comprehensive  measure,  and  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  last  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  drunkenness,  during  the  very  last  session,  drunkenness  is 
still  on  the  increase. 

The  illustration  of  razors  and  knives  is  not  pertinent-  We  do 
not  propose  to  prohibit  food  or  drink,  but  the  common  sale  of  a 
certain  kind  qf  drink  which  has  a  nataral  tendency  to  produce 
frightful  OFJls.  If,  therefore,  G.  can  point  out  any  particular  kiod 
otkntfe  or  rcuor  which  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  cut  throats,  or  to 
wound  and  slay,  I  should  say  prohibit  the  sale  of  snoh  knives.  Or 
if  the  lancet  of  the  surgeon  were  commonly  sold,  and  a  portion  of 
the  community  were  in  t'ae  habit  of  using  that  to  the  terror  and 
injury  of  others,  I  see  no  objection  to  confine  the  sale  of  soeh 
instruments  to  snrgeons,  as  I  would  confine  the  sale  of  alcohol  to 
the  chemist  or  the  physician.  C.  admits  that  free  trade  in  strong 
drink  is  simply  impossible.  Why  P  Because  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  article.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  restrietia; 
hxjX  protection  to  t\ie  public.  Bat  if  the  article  be  dangerona  in  its 
essence,  regulation  does  not  seem  to  be  the  remedy,  but  prohibitioo. 
C.  says  the  law  cannot  work  from  without  to  act  upon  the  minds  of 
men ;  but  as  the  liquor  traffic  does  work  from  without,  and  dosi 
tempt  to  all  kinds  of  eril,  why  not  let  law  remove  this  traffic  P  I 
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admit  tliat  all  right  principle  and  feeliDg  springs  from  within ;  but 
in  this  case  we  haye  the  following  circumstance.  A  community, 
suffering  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  surrounded  bj  tempta- 
tions set  up  by  sanction  of  law ;  such  community  wishing  to  improre 
— ^to  protect  the  young  from  the  temptation  which  they  hare  suffered 
from,  willing  by  a  large  majority  to  put  away  these  temptations, 
are  ready  to  do  so;  but  C.  says  **  No,  you  must  have  them  kept  in 
your  midst  by  law."  I  say.  No,  let  the  will  of  the  majority  be  a 
law  in  this  matter.  , 

I  know  that  the  remoral  of  these  drink-shops  will  not  cure  the 
erils  of  drinking — that  the  only  cure  is  abstinence  from  the  drinking ; 
yet  if  it  will  remove  temptations  to  drinking,  abolish  crime — 
remove  the  need  of  police— diminish  taxation  and  pauperism  to  a 
minimum,  and  give  fair  play  to  all  moral  and  amelioratire  efforts, 
then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  let  us  have  it !  J.  H. 


AjOOIDbnt  and  its  Conssqubkcxs. — '*  pAley  narrowly  escaped  being  a 
baker  s — ^here  was  a  deci«ioa  upon  which  hung  in  one  soale,  perhaps,  the 
immortal  interests  of  thousands,  and  in  the  other,  the  gratifioatton  of  the  taste 
of  the  good  people  of  Giggleswiok  for  hot  rolls.     .    .    .    Cromwell  was  near 
being  strangled  in  his  cradle  by  a  monkey ;   here  was  this  wretched  ape 
wielding  in  his  paws  the  destinies  of  nations.     .     .     .    Charles  Wesley  re- 
fuses to  go  with  his  wealthy  namesake  to  Ireland,  and  the  inheritance 
whloh  would  have  heen  his  goes  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  a  Wellesley  in- 
stead of  a  Wesley ;  and  to  this  decision  of  a  schoolboy  (as  Mr.  Southey 
obeerres)  Methodbm  may  owe  its  existence,  and  England  its  military — 
and,  we  trust  we  may  now  add,  its  oiTil  and  political  glory.    .     .    .    We 
know  not  whether  the  story  of  Newton^s  apple  be  true,  but  it  may  serre 
for  an  illustration,  and  if  that  apple  had  not  fallen,  where  would  have  been 
his  "  Prinoipia  ?  "    .    •    If  Lady  Egerton  had  not  lost  her  way  in  a  wood, 
Hilton  might  have  spent  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  "  Comus  "  in  writing 
"Accidence  of  Grammar;  **  and  if  Bllwood  the  Quaker  had  not  asked  him 
what  he  could  say  on  "  Paradise  Regained,"  that  beautiful  poem  (so  greatly 
nndsrrated)  would  haye  been  lost  to  us.**— Bit.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D. 


1872. 
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HIBITED  IN  BATE.AIDED  SCHOOLS  ? 

▲EFIEXATIYE  AETICLB. — IT. 

Thbbb  is  only  one  authorized  agency  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  and  that  is  the  Church.  To  it  has  been  confided 
''  the  lively  oracles  of  God."  To  the  disciples  of  Jesus  alone  has 
the  teaching  of  all  nations  in  what  He  has  commanded  been  en- 
trusted. Its  commission  is  to  teach  and  to  preach  Christ  crucified 
as  the  means  of  salvation.  To  it  has  been  communicated  the  faith, 
and  to  it  belongs  the  duty  of  showing  unto  men  the  things  that 
are  most  surely  believed  in  concerning  Christ,  the  Lord  of  tlie 
Church,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  So  long  as  the  Church  had  the 
main  charge  and  contro]  of  education  it  rightly  insisted  on  having 
the  Word  of  God  read  in  schools,  for  then  it  was  exercisiuf^  the 
prerogative  conferred  on  it  by  Christ  of  teaching  His  way  to  thoee 
who  came  under  its  care.  It  waa  a  missionary  enterprise  in  wliieh 
the  Church  waa  then  engaged — and  engaged  because  the  State  hmd 
neglected  its  duty  to  the  children  born  within  its  limita.  Tlie 
Church  cannot  engage  in  education  under  any  dutiful  form  uixleaa 
religion  forms  a  portion  of  the  training  of  the  child.  Whataoever 
it  puts  its  hand  to  must  have  for  its  aim  that  the  lote  of  Ohriai  be 
shed  abroad  in  the  human  soul.  At  its  peril— the  terrible  peril  of 
faithlessness  to  the  Bedeemer— the  Church  would  omit  from  any 
school  under  its  sole  charge  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  beeanae  the 
Church  has  been  instituted  as  a  witness  for  Christ.  The  funetioa 
which  properly  falls  to  the  Church  is  the  education  of  the  Spint. 
It  did  in  days  bygone  educate  in  the  merely  secular  branches,  in 
order  that  children  might  be  brought  under  good'  influences ;  bnt 
this  it  did  out  of  its  goodness,  not  because  of  any  vocation  to 
do  that. 

The  State  has  now  resolved  to  do  its  own  work — that  work 
which  the  Church  so  long  undertook  through  its  generosi^  and 
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earned  oo,  as  it  did  the  charity  of  ages,  as  a  work  of  sapereroga- 
tion.  The  State  employed  its  fands  too  much  in  the  vilenesses  of 
war  to  be  able  to  undertake  and  overtake  the  education  of  its 
people ;  and  the  Church,  feeling  how  sad  a  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  Christ  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  was, 
went  some  fe«r  steps  further  than  it  ought,  and  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  it  could  reach  in  the  elementary  branches 
which  have  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  the  individual  in  the  days 
of  time  and  labour*  It  did  this  out  of  its  supreme  love  to  souls. 
It  was  similar  with  charity.  The  Church  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
an  alms-distribution  agency ;  but^  through  errors  of  State  policy^ 
sorrow,  and  want,  and  woe  had  little  or  no  means  of  securing 
succour,  the  very  institution  which  had  been  set  up  in  the  country 
to  preserve  and  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible numbers,  having  failed  to  fulfil  its  part  in  the  social  compact, 
the  Church  stepped  forward  with  chivalrous  charity,  and  gave 
from  the  largeneAs  of  its  heart  succour  to  the  sorrowful.  It  was 
the  good  Samaritan  when  the  poor  man  had  fallen  in  distress,  and 
was  all  but  hopeless  as  well  as  really  helpless,  and  bearing  the 
burden  which  the  State  ought  to  have  borne,  it  received  and  distri- 
buted the  charitable  gifts  of  those  whose  hearts  bad  been  opened 
to  kindness  by  a  sense  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  until  the  State  seemed 
altogether  inclined  to  disregard  its  duty  and  to  leave  the  whole 
burden  of  the  poor  to  be  borne  by  those  who  were  religious. 

The  voluntaryism  of  the  Church  in  these  matters  of  education 
and  <^arity  was  really  voluntary.  The  State  had  no  claim  on  the 
Church  for  such  aid.  The  State  had  no  right  to  leave  these  two 
important  conditions  of  human  happiness  to  the  precariousness  of 
voluntary  gift.  It  deserted  its  duty  and  demitted  its  functions 
where  it  neglected  the  training  of  childhood  and  the  supplying  of 
the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  Church  educated  the  State  to  see  that 
cAuaitj  should  be  so  exercised  by  it  that  want  and  destitution 
should  be  all  but  impossible,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest,  though  the  State  has  but  imper- 
fectly learned  the  lesson  yet,  notwithstanding  the  intricacy  and  the 
ezpensiveness  of  its  Poor-Law  Act.  Now,  too,  the  Church  has 
educated  the  State  to  see  that  if  it  would  have  the  children  within 
ite  bounds  fitted  for  properly  engaging  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  it 
most  educate  them^  All  the  long  years  of  the  Church's  superin- 
tendence of  education  have  only  been  employed  in  demonstrating 
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the  value  of  edacation  as  a  pecuniary  iuTestment ;  and  very  reloe- 
tantly  has  the  State  released  the  Church  from  the  burden  of 
expense  which  it  bore  in  making  the  demonstration  plain.  Even 
yet  it  has  little  more  than  half  done  what  it  should ;  for  it  yet 
burdens  churches  with  heavy  conditions  in  its  efforts  to  get  a  good, 
generous,  genuine  education  for  the  people,  and  forgetful  of  the 
long  years'  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  education  the  Church  has 
displayed,  the  State  holds  back  as  much  as  it  can  from  iocorring 
the  expenditure  requisite  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  making  oura  aa 
educated  nation. 

«  This  is  the  real  point  in  the  matter.  The  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  only.  The  State 
is  bound  to  see  that  all  children  under  its  control  have  the  instm* 
ments  .of  attaining  and  employing  knowledge  put  in  their  posaei* 
aion ;  but  the  Church  has  a  right  to  claim  that  the  State  shall  not 
put  its  interpretations  upon  or  into  the  standards  of  the  ChureL 
It  insists  on  having  in  its  own  hands  the  whole  duty  with  which 
it  has  been  entrusted  from  on  high — the  duty  of  teaching  and 
persuading  men  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  to  seek  after  holiness,  to 
obey  God,  and  to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Jesus  for  salvation.  That 
it  might  be  able  to  accomplish  this  latter  duty  the  Church  employed 
much  energy  and  incarred  much  expense  to  secure  the  poesessimi 
by  the  people  of  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  so  that — unfortu- 
nately so  far — the  common  idea  of  education  is  that  attained  throogh 
the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  That  was  a  necessity  of  the  situation, 
and  it  now  needs  no  more  to  be  persevered  in,  than  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  in  our  Sunday  schools  the  provision  made  in  thesr 
early  days  for  the  teaching  in  them  of  reading,  writing,  and  even 
arithmetic.  A  division  of  labour  is  possible  now  which  was  not  at 
all  possible  then ;  we  can  relegate  to  the  State  its  own  duty,  and 
ire  can  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  its  responsibility ;  the 
former  may  teach  any  branch  or  branches  of  secular  knowledge 
the  times  make  necessary  ;  but  the  latter  must  retain  under  her 
own  care  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  cannot  consent  to  ita  being 
read  in  rate-aided  schools. 

It  has  been  said  disparagingly  that  voluntaryism  has  been  a 
failure,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  able  to  provide  efficiently  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  But  this  is  really  a  matter  in  which 
voluntaryism  has  gained  a  signal  success  ;  for  by  its  tentatives  and 
experiments  it  led  the  State  to  see  not  only  that  it  could  be 
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managed,  but  how  it  coold  be  managed,  and  gave  good  reasoa 
for  insistiog  that  it  should  be  managed.    It  has  been  the  same  in 
edacation.    The  Church  has  gone  on  building  schools,  training  and 
engaging  masters,  inspecting  the  teaehing  given,  and  so  havo 
afforded,  through  the  experiments  it  made,  proof  of  the  benefit  of 
education,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  supplied  guidance 
to  the  State  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  arranging  for  and 
managing  the  education  of  the  people.    But  all  this,  we  maintain* 
was  over  and  above  the  proper  province  of  the  Church — during 
this  time  it  was  doing  the  real  work  of  the  State  gratuitously,  and 
that,  too,  to  the  crippling  of  its  resources  for  its  own  special 
mission.    Having  succeeded  in  educating  the  State  to  a  sense  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  it  has  left  that  to  be  done  by  it  now 
which  it  should  have  been  doing  long  ago.    In  resigning  its  volun* 
tarily  nndertaken  functions,  however,  it  cannot  abdicate  its  heaven« 
given  duties  and  prerogatives ;  and  hence  the  Cburjh  holds  by  its 
own  right  to  teach  the  wsy  of  Christ,  and  will  not  su6rer  trespass 
of  its  rights  by  the  State.    Hence  the  Church  of  Christ  regards  it 
as  right  to  advocate  the  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
rate-aided  schools. 

Such  are  the  views  we  are  compelled  to  entertain.    We  repel 
the  idea  of  C.  B.  that  ours  is  a  position  which  indicates  infidelity 
and  secularism.    It  is  a  clear  and  true  acceptance  of  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  and  a  strict  ful6lment  of  the  law,  "  Bender  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  but  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.'*    B.  G.  S.  declaims  against  "  Bibleless  schools/'  but  that 
does  not  imply  a  "  Bibleless  land."    Our  churches  will  readily  open 
Bible  classes  suited  to  all  conditions  of  people,  and  shall  secure 
for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  the  true  care  of  a  rightly-organized 
system.     The  Bible-reading  classes  of  that    day  will  astonish 
W.  H.  C,  for  they  shall  be  free  from  much  of  the  irksomeness  of 
the  present  Sunday  school,  which  still  is  leavened  with  the  notion 
that  reading  as  an  exercise  and  explanation  of  words  as  a  lessoo, 
form  part  of  the  proper  training  to  be  given  therein.    This  scho- 
Isstic  Scripturalism  shall  pass  away.     The  power  of  reading  and 
eomprehending  the  plain  words  of  oar  plain  English  speech  will  bo 
possessed  by  all  who  come.     They  will  come  with  bright  clear 
niinds  to  a  Bible  having  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and  all  the  delight* 
folness  of  a  book  of  God.     Its  truths  will  then  be  laid  to  heart. 
Its  teachings  will  not  sink  into  the  hard  and  stony  ground  of  hearts 
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tttat  have  been  deadened  to  its  diyineness  by  taskwork.  H«8«a 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  and  holiest  onltnre  of  issa 
we  maintain  that  "  the  reading  of  the  Bible  shoold  be  pn^bited  in 
rate-aided  schools."  B.  8.  T. 


VBGATITB  ABTICLB.^ — IV. 

In  this  debate  we  are  almost  as  much  opposed  to  what  has  bMB 
Written  on  thelnegative  as  to  that  which  has  been  written  on  tiw 
ifBrmative  side  of  the  qnestion,  and  there  is  almost  as  much  with 
which  we  agree  in  the  articles  contributed  to  the  affirmatiTe  as  m 
those  oontribnted  to  the  negative  of  this  topic.  In  reading  sudi 
sentences  as  some  of  those  contained  in  the  first  and  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of  B.  G.  S.'s  article,  we  felt  absolutely  grieved  that 
any  who  take  part  on  this  side  of  the  discussion  should  have  in- 
dulged in  such  a  dap-trap  style  of  writing.  Bat  we  must  remember 
that  it  does  not  fall  within  our  prorinee  to  criticise  the  negative  artidcs 
in  this  debate,  therefore  we  will  refrain  from  saying  any  more  upon 
the  point  to  which  we  have  thus  incidentsUy  alluded  to  make  ov 
own  position  dear* 

Although  we  do  not  approve  of  the  prohibition  of  Bible-reading 
in  rate-aided  schools,  yet  we  would  exclude  from  them  allseetarioB 
instruction  and  dogmatic  theological  teaching.  We  would  hare  the 
Bible  read  without  theological  comment  or  explanation  in  all  sodi 
schools,  and  we  contend  that  this  should  be  for  the  following 
reasons  :— 

I.  We  maintain  that,  though  it  does  not  fall  within  the  provioos 
of  a  State  system  of  education  to  expound  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  it  to  recognise  the  Bible.  In  a  free  country  such  ss 
ours,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  found  contending  for  many  wioos 
denominstions  of  Christianity,  freedom  of  conscience  must  be  re* 
spected,  and  sectarian  instruction  must  be  excluded  from  all  sohools 
supported  by  the  enforced  payments  of  men  of  all  denominatioai, 
and  attended  compulsorily  by  the  children  of  parents  who  advocate 
all  sorts  of  creeds.  But  whilst  sectarian  teaching  should  be  rigidly 
excluded,  the  existence  of  Christianity  must  not  be  ignored.  In  ths 
country  religious  creeds  must  not  be  taught  in  a  state  Syatem  of 
education,  but  religion  icself  ought  not  to  be  wholly  unreoognissd 
therein,  and  the  Bible  should  be  read  and  expressly  reverenced  si 
the  revelation  of  the  dirine  will.   Excluding  Jewp,  Boman  Gatholi»> 
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and  Secularists,  all  sects  believe  iUat  their  creed  is  derived  from  tl^e 
Bible,  therefore  they  woald  all  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  book  that 
their  children  should  be  taught  to  read.  Let  the  Bible,  then,  be 
read  in  all  rate-aided  schools,  and  if  found  necessary  in  practice,  a 
conscience  clause  could  eiisily  be  framed  for  the  relief  of  Jevi, 
Soman  Catholics,  and  Secularists.  Thid  is  a  Christian  country, 
and  a  Protestant  country — a  fact  which  ought  to  be  recognised  in  a 
State  system  of  education ;  the  ratepayers  of  the  oountry,  to  whatr 
ever  sect  of  Protestints  they  belong,  all  agree  in  appealing  to  the 
Bible  for  the  fundamental  facts,  statements,  and  arguments  on  which 
their  creed  is  built ;'  therefore  let  the  Bible  be  read  without  any 
dogmatic  comment  or  explanation  in  rate-aided  schools.  The 
children  of  those  who  objeoc  to  education,  or  have  no  liking  for  it, 
may  be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  to  receive  instruction,  and 
there  would  be  no  greater  hardship  in  compelling  those  whose 
parents  have  no  creed  to  take  part  in  Bible-reading;  and,  as  we  said 
before,  if  necessary,  a  conscience  clause  could  easily  be  framed  fo( 
the  relief  of  Jews,  Boman  Catholics,  and  professed  Secularists. 

II.  We  maintain  that  in  a  State  system  of  education,  moral  in« 
struotiou  and  discipline  ought  to  have  a  place,  that  the  Btble  affords 
the  best  standard  of  and  foundation  for  moral  teaching,  and  that 
therefore  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  all  rate- aided  schools. 
Moral  ity  is  necessary  to  the  civil  well-being  of  the  community. 
Moral  principle  in  the  subjects  of  the  realm  will  afford  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  to,  and  one  of  the  securest  foundations  of,  national 
prosperity.  The  more  the  principles  of  morality  are  observed  by 
the  citizens,  the  greater  will  be  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  course  of  seeu'ar  in- 
struction would  not  be  an  un«rarran table  intrusion  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Church,  although  morality  would  also  be  taught  by  the 
Church,  because  the  objiervance  of  the  principles  of  morality  would 
benefit  the  community  in  secular  matters,  and  therefore  moral 
tea'^hing  ought  to  be  included  in  a  State  system  of  education.  If 
morslity  is  to  bo  taught  in  our  schools,  then  Bible-reading  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  from  them.  If  we  wi^h,  for  instance,  to  teach 
in  our  pchools  the  lessons  of  obedience  to  parents,  masters,  and 
rulers,  we  cannot  lay  a  better  foundation  for  such  ioBtruction  than 
by  first  teaching  thst  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God  to  man, 
snd  then  by  propounding  the  various  Biblical  injnnctiona  concern- 
ing obedience.    This  would  not  entail  the  introduction  of  sectarian 
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specialitiea,  and  might  be  followed  oat  to  its  fullest  legitimate 
extent  without  placing  the  teacher  in  antagonism  to  the  distinetiTe 
creed  of  *any  Protestant  denomination.  There  is  no  braneb  of 
morality  that  we  should  need  to  teach  to  children  but  would  be 
best  taught  by  taking  the  diyine  authority  of  the  Bible  and  its 
explicit  injunctions  as  the  foandation  for  such  moral  instructioa. 
We  therefore  maintain  that  Bible-reading  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
in  rate-aided  schools. 

J.  J.  H.  yery  justly  observes  that  religious  and  secular  edocatioiL 
*'  are  separable  as  parts  of  a  whole — not  perhaps  rigidly*  but  prae> 
tically  distinct."  Very  true,  **  not  perhaps  rigidly ^  but  practically 
distinct."  In  some  branches  of  education  they,  as  it  were,  overlap 
each  other ;  they  do  so  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  morality,  Jte. 
J.  J.  H.  himself  tacitly  admits  this  by  quoting  two  iwssages  of 
Scripture  to  show  what  is  included  in  the  term  secular  edooatioii. 
We  believe,  as  firmly  as  J.  J.  H.  does,  that  "  into  the  realm  of 
religious  faith  and  worship  the  State's  power  does  not  extend  ;**  but 
Bible-reading,  without  dogmatic  theological  comment  or  explana* 
tion,  as  we  contend  for  it,  would  not  trench  upon  "  the  realm  of 
religious  faith  and  worship."  We  think  that  this  exceptional 
method  of  reading  the  Bible  would  prevent  it  from  being  degraded 
nto  a  task-book,  and  would  thus  obviate  the  objections  urged  by 
J.  J.  H.  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  his  article. 

O.  E.  M.'s  article  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  much  to  the  point, 
because  we  feel  assured  that  the  evils  he  deplores  wenld  not  be 
remedied  by  the  prohibition  of  Bible-reading  in  rate-aided  acbodls. 
If  "  any  parents  excuse  themselves  from  the  observanee  of  fiunily 
worship "  because  Bible-instruction  is  given  in  the  sehool  their 
children  attend,  such  parents  would  not  be  likely  to  observe  Ikmily 
worship  just  because  Bible>  reading  was  excluded  from  aeeolar 
education.  Parents  who  would  consider  **  their  home  duty  and 
responsibility  both  provided  for  "  by  just  sending  their  children  to 
school,  are  such  as  would  not  be  much  troubled  by  a  sense  of 
parental  responsibility,  even  if  the  reading  of  the  Bible  were  pro* 
hibited  in  rate-aided  schools.  If  the  parents  supposed  to  shelter 
themselves  under  ^o  plausible  an  exoase  were  not  such  as  wo  have 
described  them,  they  would  not  be  much  influenced  by  such  a 
specious  pretext.  The  "  errors  "  mentioned  in  the  first  two  pars* 
graphs  of  G.  E.  M.'s  artide  are  deplorable,  but  we  are  not  led  into 
them  *'  by  the  prevailing  assumption  that  the  Bible  ia  familiar  to 
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erery  scliool  boy  and  school  girl ; "  these  evils  are  dae  far  more  to 
the  absence  of  a  felt  interest  in  and  an  abiding  revBrenoe  for  the 
Bible.  As  a  Snnday  school  teacher  daring  the  last  six  years,  we 
folly  sympathize  with  G-.  E.  M.'b  remarks  on  Sunday  schools ;  and 
though  we  admit  that  the  prohibition  of  Bible-reading  in  the  rate- 
aided  schools  might  give  a  stimulus  to  Sunday  school  teaching,  we 
cannot  think  that  this  effect  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  objections  to  wholly  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  rate-aided 
schools.  The  little  additional  energy  that  might  be  infused  into 
Sunday  school  work  would  not  make  up  for  the  non-recognition  of 
the  Bible  in  a  State  system  of  education,  and  the  exclusion  from 
the  rate-aided  schools  of  the  best  standard  of  and  foundation  for 
moral  instruction. 

We  have  duly  considered  the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  but 
must  still  maiDtain  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ought  not  to  be 
prohibited  in  rate-aided  schools.  Samuel. 


When  Oouss  ths  Gbbat  Fobt? — **  A  truly  great  poet  is  not  be  who 
wearies  us  with  eternally  sweet  numbers ;  is  not  Pope,  is  not  Poe,  is  not 
even  Keats.  It  is  he  who  is  master  of  all  speech,  and  uses  all  speech  fitly  { 
able,  like  Shakspere,  to  chop  the  prosiest  of  prose  with  Polonius  and  the 
Clowns,  as  well  as  to  sing  the  sweetest  of  sougs  with  Ariel  and  the  outlaws 
'  ander  the  greenwood  tree.'  It  is  not  Hawthorne,  because  his  exquisite 
speech  never  once  rote  to  pure  song  i  it  is  Dickens,  because  (as  could  be 
easily  shown,  had  we  space),  he  was  a  great  master  of  melody  as  well  as  a 
great  work*a*day  humorist.  It  is  not  Thackeray,  beoause  he  never  reached 
that  subtle  modulation  which  comes  of  imaginative  creation ;  and  it  is  not 
Shelley,  beoause  he  was  essentially  a  singer,  and  many  of  the  profoundest 
and  delightfullest  things  absolutely  reflue  to  be  sung.  It  is  Shakspere j!>ar  ex' 
eeUenee,  and  it  is  Goethe  |?ar  hazard.  Historically  speaking,  however,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  greatest  poets  have  not  been  those  men  who  have  used 
verse  habitually  and  necessarily ;  and  if  we  glanoe  over  the  names  of  living 
men  of  genius,  we  shall  perhaps  not  count  those  most  poetic  who  call  tncir 
productions  openly  'poems.'  Meanwhile,  we  wait  on  for  the  miraelc- 
worker  who  never  comes — the  poet.  We  fail  as  yet  to  catch  the  tones  of 
his  voice ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  his  first  proof  of 
ministry  will  be  dissatisfiiction  with  the  limitations  of  verse  as  at  present 
written."— W.  HuTCHBSOir. 
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^politics- 


OUGHT  THE  CHUEOH  TO  BE  DISESTABLISHED  AND 

DISENDOWED? 

▲VFIBMATITS  ABTICLS. — ^TI. 

Ih  what  way  and  to  what  extent  are  onrreligiona  reapoaaibilitMi 
politically  binding  P  Every  person  is  morally  bound  to  teaoh  to 
others  what  he  belioTes  to  be  trae>  aooording  to  the  degree  in 
whieh  that  truth  is  likely  to  affect  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Beligion  on  this  point  binds  in  the  strongest  possible  force  oar 
responsibility  one  to  another,  because  it  determines  our  final  dis- 
position. Bat  we  mast  not  confuse  our  social  rights  with  our 
political  capacities.  The  aim  of  religion  is  truth.  What  ia  truth? 
A  something  nnchangeable  and  immutable.  Within  itself  it  ii 
stationary,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  yariations  undergime  by 
opinions  concerning  it.  Beligion,  logically  speaking,  oan  only  be 
called  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  because  what  is  called  truth  merelj 
eonsists  in  the  indiyidoal  assumption,  or  the  assumptioa  of  a  eol* 
lection  of  individuals,  and  is,  upon  as  good  authority,  by  another 
individual  or  body  of  individuals  denied.  By  what  prineiple  is 
government  empowered  to  impose  a  creed  upon  the  nation  P  Is  it 
upon  the  principle  of  mere  individual  preference  npon  the  part  of 
the  members  of  Government  P  This  would  be  an  entirely  false 
position.  We  do  not  only  send  oqr  members  to  Parliament  to  ^tdak 
far  ust  but  also  vfith  us.  Is  the  right  based  upon  the  superior  evi- 
dences  of  truth,  as  evinced  in  the  number  and  charaoter  of  its 
adherents  P  This  cannot  be,  because  amongst  a  great  number  of 
creeds  there  is  not  one  capable  of  enforcing  a  general  conviction. 

Why  is  there  a  more  general  concurrence  among  the  derotees 
of  science  than  there  is  among  the  professors  of  religion?  Science 
seldom  advances  a  law  unless,  by  a  natural  deduction,  it  can  make 
the  plausibility  of  its  truth  comprehensible.  Beligion,  on  the 
oontrary,  is,  as  we  have  it  now  in  a  great  measure,  an  arbitrsiy 
exchange  of  assertion  and  deni&l.    If  any  religion  could  be  Bop> 
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ported  by  nataral   inferenoes  drawn  from  apparent  or  evident 
fkctfl,  the  human  mind  wonld  find  no  diffienlty  in  its  reeeption,  and 
the  Gk)yenunent  would  be  commendable  for  using  every  lawM 
means  for  its  propagation.    But  no  religion  has  gained  that  eon- 
seryative  standing.     Aeligion  is  uncertain,  or  it  would  not  be 
disputable.    It  is  not  the  height  gained,  it  is  the  grand,  hopeful, 
and  indefatigable  struggle  towards  it    Religion  is  a  specnlation 
about  the  truth  concerning  a  Diyine  and  originating  Being  and  His 
attributes.    Considering  the  loftiness  of  its  aim,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  evidence,  because  it  has  accomplished  the  finality  of  its 
object,  Goyemment  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it,  Government 
ought  not  to  retard  it.    But  what  has  Goyernment  done  P    It  chose 
an  ezelosiTe  class  of  men  who  had  just  before  avowed  themselves 
ignorant  and  deluded.    It  gave  to  those  men  liberty  to  arrange 
and  concoct  a  creed,  and  it  gave  to  that  creed  a  patent  which  it 
denied  to  all  other  creeds.    It  took  that  babe  of  a  creed  to  its  arms 
and  it  christened  it.    What  a  name  to  rejoice  in  I     Orthodox  I 
Sweet,  but  somewhat  savouring  of  that  ticklish  ridiculousness  we 
recognise  in  the  notion  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.    But  what  became 
of  the  other  poor  offsprings  of  the  nation's  thought  P    They  were 
disoirned,  their  legitimacy  was  destroyed.     At  first  they  were 
treated  as  obnoxious  persons,  and  stringent  CQactments  were  made 
to  effect  their  extermination.    But  since  that  time  the  doctrines  of 
"  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Dumb  Animals  "  have  spread 
more  magnanimity  abroad.    Poor  little  dears!     They  are  now 
permitted  to  live  under  the  leniency  of  modern  law,  and  enjoy  a 
simple — not  ample— tolerance. 

What  has  the  Government  doneP  It  has  chrigtened  a  creed  in 
eoDtradistinction  to  all  other  oreeds,  *' Orthodox."  Our  readers 
most  understand  that  to  be  unorthodox  means  to  be  false  or  untrue. 
Now  there  is  a  notion  abroad  (especially  in  regard  to  religion)  that 
whatever  is  false  is  pernicious.  Being  a  dissenter.  Government 
tells  me  that,  /  am  of  those  false  believing  pernicious  and  unorthc* 
dox  individuals,  Beader,  beware  of  me!  I  am  under  a  moral 
taint.  I  am  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic!  But  to  what  does 
all  this  tendP  Does  it  not  tend  to  cover  with  respectability 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  sometimes  questioned  acquiescence  P 
Does  it  not  tax  at  a  heavy  percentage  the  labours  of  our 
brains  P  We  hold  certain  views  in  regard  to  religion.  We 
strive  by  the  strength  of  argument  to  convince  you  we  are  right* 
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Goyeniment,  in  its  brute  force, and  rational  weaknoM  tells  Ton  wean 
wrong.  Gk>yemment  ought  not  to  become  a  partisan  in  raUgioBt 
unless  it  is  prepared  to  enter  into  its  oontroTcrsy. 

Eeligion,  as  it  stands,  does  not  bear  within  itself  that  reasoiiabk 
oondusiTeness  that  will  gtre  it  a  safe  standing  in  the  front  of  opet 
contradiction.  It  has  come  to  us  in  mere  conceptions,  it  must  bs 
worked  out  in  philosophy  and  science.  In  its  present  stage  it  docs 
not  satisfy  the  earnest  and]  rational  yearnings  of  our  times.  It 
wants  some  extraordinary  means  of  self-progression  and  developL 
ment.  Its  radiance  must  be  brought  into  clearer  tangibility  to  the 
oircles  of  human  thought.  Does  the  Grorernment  appreciate  the 
importance  of  religious  progression  P  Why  then  does  it  put  a 
brake  on  its  wheels  P  Does  it  know  the  goal  to  which  it  leads  us  f 
Why  then  stay  us  on  our  journey  P 

Bat  some  pious  Christians  may  demur.  They  may  tell  us  that 
is  not  right  thus  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  rend  asunder  the 
veil  that  shrouds  our  Maker  from  our  eyes.  Ye  of  the  faithful,  we 
are  more  faithful  than  you.  We  do  not  believe  that  if  God 
had  intended  Himself  to  be  made  known  to  man  He  would  have 
enveloped  Himself  in  the  vapours  of  ignorance,  or  clothed  himself 
in  the  habits  of  disguise.  But  you  say  God  is  above  reason,  fsr, 
far  above  its  topmost  height  Then  He  must  reside  somewhere  ia 
the  vast  region  of  vacuum.  Dear  brethren,  go  a  little  farther  and 
say  it,  He  is  vacuum  iljtelf*  You  strive  to  blind  the  eyea  of  man 
by  the  ehadows  of  your  own  ignorance.  You  say  God  begins 
where  reason  ends.  We  say  that  the  vast  universe,  with  all  its 
machinations  of  a  diyioity  of  thought,  shows  foot-steps  where  the 
intellect  of  man  may  find  its  way  to  God. 

A  state  creed  with  its  assumption  of  orthodoxy,  is  a  giant  in  t^ 
path  of  free- thought,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  yery  favourable  to 
the  exploration  of  truth.  On  these  grounds  we  oppose  it,  aod 
ardently  seek  its  downfall.  Begarding  truth  as  a  problem,  and  the 
greatest  and  grandest  of  all  problems,  we  think  too  much  mental 
power  cannot  be  expended  upon  its  solution.  We  advocate 
unshackled  liberty  for  religious  thought,  and  we  repudiate  all 
attempts  at  political  coercion. 

Some  of  our  opponents  have  had  a  wish  to  substitute  '*  BefonL  ** 
for  "Disestablishment."  Now,  throughout  this  debate,  we,  oa 
this  side,  have  been  advocating  in  their  strongest  and  most  noe- 
quivocal  terms,  fireedom  for  individuals  and  impartiality  in  gorcn* 
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ment.  What  reform  can  we  accept  oonionant  with  theae  principleB 
80  freely  and  often  erpreased  P  Suppose  we  accepted  an  alteration 
of  creed,  the  benefit  of  which  would  onlj  be  felt  by  one  or  two 
denominations.  Would  not  this  be  the  giring  of  strength  to  a 
prindple  we  abhor— perpetuity  to  a  principle  we  htre  been  atriving 
to  annul P  Beware!  Our  principles  do  not  admit  of  a  compro- 
mise. The  Church  must  open  her  arms  to  none,  or  she  must  open 
her  arms  to  them  all.  Waltbb  G. 


AFFIBMA.TITB  ABTICLB.— VII. 

Haviko  read  C.  H.'s  article  in  favour  of  Establishment,  I  at 
once  thought  that  by  a  refutation  of  his  arguments  I  might  aptly 
advance  my  own.  C.  H.  commences  as  follows: — ''Free  Church, 
Independency,  &c.,  slip  trippingly  from  the  tongue ;  but  are  they 
not  too  often  sounds  signifying  nothing  in  particular  P"  This 
remark,  or  query  (or  both  if  he  chooses),  displays  thoroughly  the 
whole  tenor  of  C.  H.'s  discourse.  But  I  must  convey  to  his  mind 
before  farther  digressiog  from  this  introductory  matter  of  hi<>,  that 
they  are  these  very  dogmas,  to  which  I  suppose  he  alludes,  that  form 
the  estimate  of  all  creeds.  You  will  find  as  a  rule,  that  the  more 
comprehensive  a  man's  views  of  the  attributes  of  bis  God,  the  more 
extensive  will  be  his  practical  sympathy  to  his  kind.  For  instance, 
he  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being  of  capriciousness,  dealing  out 
partial  judgments,  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  that  largeness  of  love 
and  tenderness  to  his  fellow-kind  as  he  who,  on  the  opposite,  believes 
in  a  God  all-forgiving  and  charitable  in  His  purposes.  C.  H.  must 
yet  learn  that  a  Christian  has  in  his  creed  a  great  reflective  power 
to  his  practical  Christianity. 

Bieligion  is  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  also  of  the  mind.  They  are 
those  very  specalations  that  lead  our  thoughts  to  God  that  also  mea- 
sure out  the  compass  of  our  love  to  man.  We  must  not  forget  that, 
in  depreciating  the  scruples  of  others  in  things  that  concern  their 
doctrinal  belief,  we  invalidate  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  worth 
of  our  own  conscience  in  the  matter  of  our  own  faith  ;  and  to  do 
this  is  to  produce  a  laxity  tending  to  reduce  religion  to  a  mere 
moral  force.  If  C.  H.  claims  any  sincerity  for  himself,  he  must,  in 
the  first  place,  grant  it  to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  lays 
no  such  claim,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  him  (so 
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long  as  the  EBtablishment  is  preserved)  if  the  Ghorek  adapts  As 
**  oomprelieDsion  "  system,  as  adyocated  in  the  time  of  Pitt,  and 
combines  within  itself  the  whole  body  of  professing  Christians.  If 
this  were  done,  then  the  end  and  aim  of  the  lAberation  Sonsty 
wonld  be  obtained.  We  only  disapprove  of  Sstablishmeat  as  ios^ 
as  it  arrogates  to  itself  exclasire  rights. 

Yolontaryism,"  says  the  writer  with  whom  I  am  oontendia^ 
has  failed  in  charity ;  and  after  the  trial  of  centuries  it  was  foand 
necessary  to  establish  charity  by  law."  Here  we  fiod  volantaryism 
attacked  upon  rather  a  strange  ground,  and  one  which  I  fear  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  logic.  Here  is  a  plain  arowal  that  the  Ghnreh, 
supported  merely  by  yoluntary  effort,  would  not  find  itself  adequate 
to  its  charitable  undertakings.  Then  it  is  the  State,  and  not  the 
Church,  that  supplies  this  great  want  in  the  commonwealth.  TTe 
Who  advocate  disestablishment  might  then  say,  Why  should  not  the 
State  in  its  almsgivings  dismember  itself  from  all  religious  coa* 
siderations,  that  greater  impartiality  might  be  obtained  in  the 
administration  P 

C.  H.  farther  remarks  that  "  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business  when  things  are  left  to  the  free-will  of  the 
people."  Then  he  wishes  us  to  "  consider  how  far  it  is  wise  to 
attempt  to  leave  to  voluntaryism  the  extension  and  maintenance  of 
divine  serrice,  and  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  that  righteous- 
ness  which  exalteth  a  nation."  Here  is  a  broad  principle  involved. 
C.  H.  must  not  imagine  that  Nonconformists  have  a  less  strong 
desire  for  the  fostering  and  extension  of  religious  thought  and  fed* 
ing  than  Churchmen  have.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  State's 
assistance  to  religion,  but  of  its  partiality  to  creed, 

'*  Free  Church  Assemblies,  Congregational  Unioni,  ICethodists* 
Conferences,  &o.,  try  to  get  up  sustentatioa  funds,  general  purpose 
fonds,  and  so  on,  which  are  in  reality  only  forms  of  the  principle  of 
establishment  and  endowment."  C.  H.  must  own  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  this  kind  of  endowment  and  that  granted 
bj  the  State  to  the  Church.  Dissent  claims  endowment  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  people,  whilst  the  Church  may  obtain  it  in  spite 
of  any  such  regard.  Waltsb  G.  {CamMd^) 
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As  in  domasfcie  policy  the  union  in  one  of  father  and  mother  it 
to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  so  we,  taking  the  negative  side  of  this 
question,  hold  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  the  British 
constitution,  is  a  case  of  similar  anslogical  bearings  in  which  the 
State  as  the  father  and  the  Church  the  mother  of  the  nation,  is 
conducive  to  the  good,  in  ererj  waj,  of  the  children,  its  subjects. 
Had  cireumstanees  permitted  I  had  intended  to  review  the  arga- 
ments  of  all  those  who  have  taken  the  opposite  side  of  the  eontro* 
Tersy,  as  it  is,  I  shall  simply  notice  a  few  of  those  adduced  by  two 
or  three. 

I  beg  to  differ  from  S.  S.  (p.  354)  as  regards  the  points  of  view 
from  whieh  this  question  has  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  from  a 
political  point  only,  but  from  all  three,  social,  political  and  religious, 
that  we  must  discuss  it.  Nor  can  we  separate  one  of  these  from 
another,  and  argue  for  or  against  the  theory  set  forth  on  the  sub- 
iect,  from  one  alone  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  two  other  pro- 
positions, thereby  attaining  a  false  position  for  such  arguments, 
tenable  no  doubt  in  that  one  proposition,  may  be  more  than 
counter-balanced  and  perhaps  in  themselves  weakened  by  others 
bearing  upon  the  other  two  counts.  He  says  that  the  establish- 
ment is  unjust  to  the  other  churches  and  sects  in  the  kingdom 
(p.  354),  but  we  would  remind  him  that  these  sects  have  seceded  at 
Tarious  times  from  the  Established  Church ;  which,  it  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion,  was  selected  by  the  State  from  amongst 
rival  denominations  for  its  special  favour  and  protection,  but 
which  in  reality  had  these  accorded  to  it  as  being  thb  religious 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  the  people  at  the  Beformation.  No 
new  church  was  created  then,  it  was  simply  the  Church  of  England 
reforming  herself.  The  Church,  says  the  Idberationists,  is  in  the 
minority  as  regards  the  number  of  her  followers.  This  is  untrue 
in  fact,  as  they  form  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  and  so 
fearful  were  the  Liberationists  of  this  fact  being  publicly  mani- 
fested, that  they  employed  every  means  to  prevent  a  religious 
census  in  England,  though  they  had  no  objection  to  it  in  Ireland. 

As  B.  C.  M.  says,  religion  is  an  integral  part  of  human  life, 
though  I  cannot  see  how  tiiis  should  imply,  according  to  S.S.,  that 
"humsa  beings" are  thereby  "naturally  Christians,  and  that  ''true 
Christianity  is  not  a  supernatural  principle  which  is  oommunioated 
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to  them  after  they  are  born  naturally,  by  a  second  birth."  E.  C.  M. 
means — I  take  it — that  it  enters  most  closely  into  connection  with 
man's  relations  with  this  life,  and  not  that  he  is  bom  possessing  it 
by  yirtne  of  his  humanity.  The  establishment  of  the  Gboreh  ^tcs 
it  a  wide  and  powerfnl  influence  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  mea, 
and  therefore  on  social  and  religious  grounds  it  should  not  be 
destroyed. 

"  Johannes,"  says  (p.  415),  "  That  the  '  priest/  howerer  auper- 
flaons  his  services  may  be  at  other  times,  must  necessaiilf 
perform  his  part  at  or  after  each  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  is  one 
of  those  beliefs  which  can  only  have  grown  and  thriven  under  the 
fostering  patronage  of  a  State  Church ;  and  even  when  that  is  dis- 
established and  disendowed,  it  will  be  long  ere  this  assumption  givei 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  multitudes  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  position  of  the  Christian  pastor  in  these  things."  Does  he  thea 
consider  him  quite  a  saperfluoos  agent  at  these  important  seasons  ? 
if  so,  I  think  few  moral  and  religious  men  will  share  his  opinion. 

''Samuel's"  argument  as  to  the  disgrace  of  immoral  or  unworthy 
monarchs  being  at  the  bead  of  the  ^English  Church  is  met  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  thus  head  in  their  capacity  of  sovereign,  and  not 
as  individaals.  In  the  capacity  through  which  they  style  them- 
selves "  We,"  not  "I."  And  the  English  Church  does  no  more 
foster  a  **  spirit  of  hypocrisy,  formality,  dissimulation,  and  pre- 
tension which  tends  to  sap  the  foundations  of  society,  and  of 
national  integrity  and  prosperity  "  (p.  115)  than  Nonconformity. 
How  many  tales  of  drunken  and  hypocritical  Nonconformist  min- 
isters can  be  brought  to  balance  "  Samuel's  "  of  the  Episcopalian 
clergyman ! 

Oar  opponents  also  allege  that  the  Church  hss  no  business  to  be 
joined  to  the  State  because  of  their  different  functions,  the  one 
secular,  the  other  religious.  This  we  deny,  because  religion  enters 
into  such  close  contact  with  man  in  bis  every  day  life  and  concerns, 
and  Church  and  State  shows  people  that  happiness  depends  upon 
God,  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  that  religion  enters  into 
all  their  acts.  '*  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  of  the  law 
over  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  ciril, 
is  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  nation  over  its  own  concerns, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  laity  and 
clergy  through  the  best  organs  which  the  experience  and  wisdom 
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of  a  thousand  years  have  been  able  to  contrive  on  matten  wbioh 
ioach  them  more  immediately  than  any  other  intere«tii  in  the 
world."  So  fays  Dean  Stanley,  and  thus  speaks  the  Christian 
Advocate  for  March.  "  It " — the  union  of  Church  and  State,— 
*'gets  rid  of  the  divided  allegiance,  the  conflicting  duties 
of  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
realm,  which  every  other  theory  has  to  meet;  that  it  contains 
nothing  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  so  far  as  that  teaching 
bears  upon  man  in  the  society  of  his  fellow-men ;  that  it  preserves 
the  individuality  of  nations  or  races  which  God  has  clearly  estab- 
lished as  He^  has  ordained  diversity  and  variety  in  the  natural 
world ;  that  it  recognises  the  innate  power  of  Christ's  religion  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  humanity ;  finally,  that 
it  forbids  and  for  ever  destroys  the  atheistical  or  merely  secular 
theory  of  civil  governmentfi, — tlie  theory  which  takes  away  from 
man  in  his  corporate  capacity  that  responsibility  to  God  which  all 
men  admit  to  exist  in  his  individual  conscience  and  behaviour." 
These  are  its  grounds  for  supporting  the  Bstablishment,  and  they 
are  real  and  solid  one?. 

That  the  English  Church  should  be  disendowed  is  the  grossest 
ii^ustice,  the  most  flugrant  act  of  spoliation  and  theft  that  could  be 
committed.  The  Nonconformists  possess  many  and  large  endow- 
ments, and  who  would  question  their  perfect  right  to  them  P 
Tithes  and  revenues  were  given  by  private  benefactors  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  Church,  and  the  propagation  of  Christian's 
principles,  and  the  State  simply  holds  a  trusteeship,  as  it  were,  to 
see  that  they  are  employed  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  bring 
about  these  benevolent  ends ;  so  that  to  deprive  the  Church  of  them, 
we  repeat,  would  be  injustice,  confiscation,  and  dishonesty. 

The  intentions  of  the  Liberation  is ts,  if  they  gain  their  ends  in 
separating  the  Church  from  the  State  will  best  be  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Tract  No.  27  of  the  liberation  Society, 
by  Mr.  Miall,  M.P. : — "  When  this  is  accomplished  all  that  remains 
is  to  dispose  of  the  Church  edifices,  and  we  shall  have  completed 
our  task.  With  the  exception  of  the  cathedrals,  which  might 
perhaps  be  kept  up  for  other  public  purposes  than  ecclesiastical,  we 
think  they  might  be  fairly  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish  in  which  each  may  be  situate,  to  be  sold,  rented, 
or  given  as  the  ratepayers  may  determine."  This  needs  no  oom« 
ment,  we  only  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  to  the  enlightened  rate- 
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payen  of  these  happy  pariehee  that  tbey  will  no  doubt  find  ready 
tenants  in  the  ''  Christy  Minstrels»"  or  the  proprietors  of  dw 
''  Boyal  jkf arionettes,"  or  *'  Wombwell's  Menagerie."  For  hearea't 
sake  do  not  let  us  place  the  fair  edifice  which,  planted  on  the  fina 
ftmndations  of  tenth  and  justice,  has  grown  side  by  side  with  Um 
nation,  imparting  to  and  drawing  from  it  renewed  strength  and 
Beauty  as  years  rolled  on,  at  the  mercy  of  such  unprincipled  and 
hlasphemous  agitators,  that  they  may  dn^  its  h<mour  and  glaiy» 
and  with  it  that  of  Qod.  also,  in  the  dust.  "Church  and  State** 
auiy  be  a  shibboleth,  but  it  is  a  truism,  and  as  such  diould  be 
maintained.  In  the  words  of  Cromwell,  **  If  any  wh^soerer  think 
the  interests  of  Christians  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  in* 
consistent,  or  two  different  things,  IwUk  jny  tout  majf  never  emUr 
iMo  their  eenrei  r*  S.  W.  C. 
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THE  PEINCIPLES  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

PART   II. 

Peeper,  we  may  say,  and  also  higber  than  these  things,  are 
the  deeds  which  never   fade    away  fiom    human    memory,    and 
whose  inflaenoe,  surviving  ail  the  changes  which  affect  human 
nature    and    human     society,   indicates     their    fellowship   witk 
what  is  infinite  and  divine.     Yet  even  in  the  deeper  and  higher 
exercises  of  our  human  faculties  are  to  be  traced  some  elements  of 
a  more  perishable  and  contingent  nature,  mingling  almost  inse»»> 
sibly  with  that  "  something  far  more  deeply  interfused,"  of  which 
the  noblest  poets  as  well  as  the  most  profound  philosophers  have 
loved  to  discourse.     Our  deepest  moral  convictions,  like  our  moat, 
unalterable  intuitions,  fail,  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature^  ta 
yield  the  evidences  of  absolute  perfection,  and  to  this  extent  parti» 
oipate  in  that  necessity  of  readjustment  and  revision  which  we  haivie» 
described  as  characteristic  of  our  ordinary  thoughts  and  reasonings^ 
Thus  may  the  productions  and  institutions  of  even  the  noblest:, 
periods  be  found  incapable  of  satisfying  the  wents  of  a  later  gene*' 
ration,  for  some  taint  of  imperfection  will  be  found  to  cleave  to  all^ 
of  them.    Let  us  admit,  as  we  fully  believe,  that  beyond  the  rea<^^ 
of  human  criticism  and  of  earthly  changes  there  remains  a  "mores 
sure  word"  of  divine  revelation :  even  here,  in  the  interpretation  andi 
application  of  trudi  infallible,  there  is  room  left  for  the  disturbing 
influences  which  mingle  with  the  operations  of  fallible  intellectSi 
The  best  results  of  their  processes  are  stamped  with  imperfeotion^ 
mutability,  and  decay. 

In  those  facts  of  histoi^  which  h^ ve  been  already  refeired  to)^ 
and  of  which  the  aymmetncal  ammgement  has  obtruded  itself  on*- 
our  attention,  we  now  seem  also  to  trace  the  workinge  of  this  law 
of  our  existing  human  nature.    Periods  of  hope  and  enthusiastie 
striving  have  blossonted  into  high  attainment,  to  be  foUowed  hf. 
times  of  questioning  and  testing,  often  with*  snch  resolteas  disoof^^ 
division,  and  the  dusolution  of  institutions  onee revered  and  prised; 
and  this  beeause,  in  eveiy  effort  either  wholly  or  partially  httDua%. 
some  elements  of  error  and  weakness  have  hithirtO'  found  a  plaosi/  • 
S0|  that  season  of  rsfleotion  and  criticum  whinfaieiwitebly  sueceidBi< 
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the  days  of  ardour  and  productiveness,  ever  finds  something,  per- 
liaps  many  things,  to  correct  or  eliminate.  With  societies  of  meo, 
even  more  than  in  the  case  of  individuals,  such  a  season  mast  he  in 
various  respects  one  of  trial.  Established  institutions  are  chal- 
lenged and  confirmed  customs  interfered  with,  existing  interests 
compromised,  until,  as  the  growing  sense  of  what  is  defective  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  confronted  with  the  opposing  unwillingness  to 
surrender  what  has  been  already  acquired,  the  occasions  of  conflict 
become  multiplied,  and  the  disposition  to  resort  to  extremities  tends 
to  increase.  At  last  the  bounds  of  resistance  are  broken ;  the  battle, 
often  fierce,  prolonged,  and  for  some  time  dubious,  has  to  be  fought 
out ;  and  out  of  the  wreck  which  it  leaves  behind  there  comes  to 
be  formed  some  new  combination  of  the  old  materials — some  solid 
outward  unity  animated  by  new-bom  hopes  and  ideas.  In  another 
form,  with  many  differences,  the  cycle  repeats  itself,  and  wise  men 
feel,  as  Goethe  felt  on  the  battle-field  of  Valmy,  that  a  new  age 
has  begun. 

For  illustration  of  this  process,  at  once  of  thought  and  action,  in 
tlie  more  civilized  societies,  we  can  appeal  once  more  to  the  more 
memorable  centuries.  Let  us  take  the  sixteenth.  The  middle  of 
its  predecessor  had  been  marked  by  conflicts,  religious  as  well  as 
pobtical ;  and  these  struggles  had  teemed  to  be  decided  in  favour  of 
those  reactionary  tendencies,  in  the  direction  of  royal  prerogative 
and  renewed  religious  uniformity,  of  which  the  earlier  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  given  foretaste.  Yet  at  the  very  time 
when  despotism  wdQ-nigh  personified  in  Louis  XL,  Edward  lY. 
of  England,  and  the  Bor^gias  in  Italy,  with  some  of  their  compeers, 
had  apparently  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  Europe,  there  were  witnessed 
some  evidences  that  the  triumph  of  authority,  now  perverted  into 
tyranny,  was  not  to  prove  complete  or  final  The  principle  of  in- 
4ividual  responsibility,  demanding  opportunities  of  free  inquiir, 
seemed  awhile  to  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  priestly 
authority,  aided  by  the  force  of  arbitrary  power.  Yet  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  it  began  at  that  hour  to  revive,  elastic  as  before* 
but  purified  from  that  crude  extravagance,  attendant  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  darker  ages,  which  had  mingled  with  and  marred  some 
of  its  earlier  manifestations.  It  rose  again,  to  struggle  and  suffer 
indeed,  but  this  time  on  the  whole  to  prevail — to  win  more  lasting 
conquests  in  a  world  now  prepared  by  Providence  to  be  the  fitting 
theatre  for  its  nobler,  because  better  regulated  exercises. 

For  in  this  instance^  as  has  been  remarked  already,  the  grand 
iQoving  ideas  of  that  approaching  age  were  heralded  by  a  train  of 
ckmcurrent  circumstances  worthy  of  their  divine  origin  and  of  their 
WQild-wide  importance.     The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  gn§X 
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physical  discoveries,  momentous  political  changes,  and  a  surprising 
literary  revival  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  even  commonplace 
historians;  but  the  thoughtful  and  reverent  mind  cannot  fail  jto 
note,  as  truly  indicative  of  the  forthputting  of  a  divine  finger,  the 
preparation  afforded  by  all  these  events  for  the  growth  and  success 
of  a  secret,  but  spiritual,  and  therefore  all-powerful  principle.  Surely 
it  was  Providence  that  made  so  wondrous  a  way  for  the  rise  of  a 
living  personal  faith,  grounded  on  a  re-discovered  Word  of  eternal 
truth !  Surely  it  was  no  meaner  influence  that  made  the  mighty 
men  of  a  mighty  age,  either  by  means  of  their  inclinations,  or  des- 
pite of  them,  the  ministering  agents  of  a  movement  which  most  of 
them  despised  or  distrusted!  Philosophical  Catholics  like  F. 
Schlegel  have  admitted  that  some  real  benefits  resulted  from  this 
great  revolution,  though  they  may  have  failed  to  perceive  what  Dr. 
Dollinger  now  seems  to  discover,  that  its  root  was  moral  and 
spiritual.  But  a  candid  view  of  the  state  of  morality,,  private  as 
well  as  public,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation, 
would,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  render  this  opinion  regarding  the 
source  and  significance  of  the  great  movement  unavoidable. 

It  is  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  however,  that  we  should  note 
carefully  the  successive  stages  through  which  it  passed.  The  new 
ideas  did  not,  for  a  time,  provoke  so  decidedly  the  opposition  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  Church  and  State  as  to  incur  universal  proscription. 
Kings  like  Francis  I.,  ecclesiastical  magnates  like  Wolsey,  seemed 
at  first  to  smile  on  certain  aspects  of  the  movement,  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  some  at  least  of  its  aims.  When  it  came  to  be  manifest 
to  such  potentates  that  the  Reformation  proceeded  on  a  principle 
far  deeper,  far  wider  in  its  range,  than  any  or  all  of  those  efforts 
towards  improvement  that  had  been  linked  with  it,  these  gleams  of 
favour  were  exchanged  for  the  frown  of  enmity,  and  days  of  trial 
came.  The  trial  resulted,  on  the  whole,  in  a  triumph  of  regulated 
freedom.  The  northern  nations,  which  had  already  afforded  a 
favourable  soil  for  the  seeds  of  Christianity,  now  welcomed  those 
principles  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  seemed  to  be  reconciled 
with  devout  faith;  and  their  power,  already  rising,  received  an 
accession  of  which  the  effects  are  notyet  exhausted.  But  the  middle  of 
this  eventful  century,  fertile  in  politicalchanges,  brought  also  discord 
and  division  among  the  ranks  of  even  the  enlightened  advocates  of 
liberty.  When  success  had  partially  diminished  the  early  warmth 
of  the  reformers,  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties  of  the  new  position 
began  to  reveal  themselves.  The  gains  acquired  at  such  cost  were 
re-examined  and  analyzed ;  divergence  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
progress  and  conservation  quickly  followed;  whilst  the  common 
enemy  was  enabled  to  profit  by  their  mutual  recriminations.     Still, 
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ifowever,  the  vast  force  of  the  original  impulse,  spreading  througli- 
out  the  various  ranks  of  European  society,  earned  the  new  ideas 
triumphantly  over  aU  opposition  in  the  lands  of  their  birth;  n»y, 
fleemed  likely  also  to  establish  their  supremacy  even  in  regions 
where  blind  submission  to  authority  had  long  been  the  rule.  Before 
the  sixteenth  century  had  closed,  England  had  vanquished  the 
world-empire  of  Spain ;  France  had  seen  a  Huguenot  fight  his  way 
to  her  unstable  throne ;  Holland  had  won  her  dearly  bought  but 
«nple  liberties ;  even  Austria  and  Poland  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
balance ;  the  southern  nations  only  afforded  a  decaying  stronghold 
4o  the  powers  that  once,  in  their  united  terrors,  had  oonironted  a 
solitary  Grerman  monk.    At  this  very  time,  however,  the  indications 
of  a  counter-movement,  necessitated,  it  may  be,  by  the  very  success 
of  the  Beformation,  b^an  to  array  themselves  over  the  whole  field 
of  victory.    The  principle  of  authority,  destined  to  prevail  in  the 
succeeding  century,  may  now  be  traced  in  tendencies  that  wrought 
beneath  or  amidst  the  manifestations  of  free  thought  in  the  sixteenth. 
In  France  the  transition  was  perhaps  most  rapid  and  conspicuous. 
The  Huguenot  king  proved  the  founder  of  a  despotic  dynasty, 
whose  ascending  power  became  most  inimical  to  Protestant  Europe. 
In  England  the  desire  for  reaction  found  expression  in  doctrines  of 
"  divine  right"  and  "  apostolical  succession ; "  and  although  these 
views  did  not  at  first  assume  an  aspect  of  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  the  reformers,  yet  their  real  consequences  became  manifest  ere 
long.     Even  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  as  has  been  truly  observed, 
marks  a  transition  in  the  sentiments  of  leading  minds  at  this  period ; 
for  while  it  repudiates  the  pretensions  of  bigotry,  its  chosen  theme 
*  is  the  necessity  and  the  sacredness  of  law.     For  the  lands  that  still 
obeyed  the  Pope  there  had  issued  forth  an  embodiment  of  unoom* 
promising  reaction,  opposing  to  the  wilfulness  of  freedom  a  potent 
principle  of  absolute  and  boundless,  yet  enthusiastic  submission. 
Papal  Christendom  was  retained  and  reanimated,  new  fields  were 
conquered  for  an  apparently  declining  despotism ;  even  the  woild 
of  Protestantism  soon  found  itself  endangered  by  the  onweaiied 
aggressions  of  that  terrible  organization  which  had  owed  its  con- 
ception to  Loyola's  erratic,  yet  most  uncompromising  spirit. 

Thus  the  seventeenth  century,  like  the  fifteenth,  proved  to  be  a 
contrast  to  its  predecessor.  Its  ruling  idea  was  that  of  authority, 
either  in  its  beneficial  aapect  as  law,  or  regulated  restraint,  or  in 
its  perversions,  such  as  fantastic  loyalty,  ritualistic  saceidotalisB. 
and  superstitious  zeal.  When  these  tendencies  came  into  collision 
with  the  lately  dominant  spirit  of  freedom,  a  fierce  and  laatipg 
struggle  ensued ;  and  this  struggle  was  nearly  oo-extenaive  with  the 
.  Jeld  of  civilization.     On  the  whole,  towards  the  end  of  this  period 


•the  victory  seemed  to  bo  on  the  side  of  aathority,  even  in  its  moms 
Tampant  forms.  The  m^'estic,  yet  artificial  figure  of  Louis  XIV. 
seema  to  overshadow  European  society,  and  monarchs  like  CbarleB 
'II.,  themselves  arbitrary,  resemble  satraps  of  this  haughty  poten- 
tate. But  the  fabric  of  kingly  power,  propped  up  by  modified 
Catholicism,  was  undermined  at  the  period  of  its  most  imposing 
-splendour.  Divisions  and  demoralization  began  to  paralyse  the 
strength  that  seemed  so  formidable;  the  success  of  "leagued 
oppression"  occasioned  jealousy,  fear,  estrangement;  and  at  last 
the  Papacy  itself  joined  in  resisting  the  "  most  Christian  king ; " 
while,  in  England,  High  Churchmen  and  Tories  united  with  thek 
old  enemies  against  the  designs  of  the  second  Jame^  Before  that 
century  came  to  its  close,  the  English  Bevolution  had  sounded  the 
knell  of  irresponsible  authority,  and  liberty,  in  its  purified  forms 
of  toleration  and  constitutionalism,  had  announced  a  new  and 
'far-extending  reign  under  William  III.  The  eighteenth  century 
bas,  in  our  own  days,  been  subjected  to  hearty  and  unsparing 
censure.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  such  a  judgment^ 
which,  as  proceeding  from  the  men  of  the  age  closely  following, 
can  scarcely  claim  the  merit  of  impartiality,  it  may  be  confident* 
stated  that  the  last  century  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  introduction, 
proving  favourable,  in  the  main,  to  real  progress,  and  not  entire)^ 
belying  its  somewhat  complacent  claims  to  enlightenment.  It  has 
been  stigmatised,  on  plausible  grounds,  as  materialistic  and 
sceptical,  yet  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  these  tendencies  were 
not  partly  the  legacy  of  a  preceding  age,  and  partly  the  accidental 
consequences  of  increasing  tolerance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
pacific,  prosperous  operation  of  constitutional  government.  In 
Britain,  where  the  characteristic  features  of  the  age  reached  their 
fullest  development,  they  did  not  prevent  the  infiuence  of  such 
thinkers  as  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Beid;  while  SamuelJohnson,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  literature,  gave  place  only  to  the  earliest  of 
that  wondrously  gifted  band  whose  honours,  like  those  of  their 
foreign  brethren  and  of  their  more  practical  compatriots,  have 
been  somewhat  unfairly  accredited  to  a  later  age.  Methodism,  too, 
was  one  among  the  distinctive  movements  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  if  a  shallow  literature,  along  with  a  cold,  selfish 
philosophy,  fottnd  wide  reception  in  those  days,  we  should  not 
forget  that  in  Germany  they  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  nobler 
development  of  human  culture,  thought,  and  aspiration.  Carlyle's 
account  of  the  French  Bevolution  as  the  necessary  suicide  of  the 
century  seems  to  require  correction :  that  event  was  rather  the 
^ieath-convulsion  of  the  protracted,  yet  hated  system  established 
by  Louis  XIV.  a  hundred  years  before,  and  France  repeated 
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literally,  thongH  on  a  greater  scale,  the  scenes  and  conflicts  of  yet 
earlier  ages,  which  by  themselves  had  been  assocLited  with  resistance 
ito  evils  too  firmly  established  and  too  long  submitted  to. 

We  might  dwell  on  the  political  divisions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  illustrative  of  that  spirit  of  criticism  and  reflection  wbidi 
always  follows  the  attainment  of  new  privileges.  After  the  divisions 
of  the  progressive  party  had  afforded  opportunites  of  resistanee 
to  their  opponents,  the  yet  predominant  spirit  of  freedom  seemed  to 
reach  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
French,  an  ascendency  fitted  to  overwhelm  any  counteractive  efforts  in 
time  coming.  These  sanguine  hopes  were  doomed  to  speedy  dis- 
appointment, and  France  especially  became  the  field  of  counter- 
revolution, in  the  shape  of  despotism  on  the  part  of  a  minority, 
even  before  Napoleon  arose  to  transform  the  movement  which  bad 
given  birth  to  his  ideas.  In  constitutional  countries  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  authority  took  a  milder  form;  but  over  the  Con- 
tinental kingdoms  the  spirit  which  found  its  embodiment  in  the 
"Holy  Alliance"  certainly  ruled  supreme  in  the  early  part  of 
our  own  century.  Nay,  that  spirit  triumphed  over  a  succession 
of  revolutionary  struggles  in  later  days,  and  it  is  only  now  thil 
we  witness  signs  of  another  change.  The  tide  seems  to  have  turned, 
or  to  be  in  the  process  of  turning,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
past  centuries,  the  change  is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
freedom. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  for  a  long  time,  according  to 
our  induction,  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  centuries  have  been 
alteniately  in  favour  of  liberty  and  of  authority.  The  statement 
might  be  supported  by  the  admissions  of  writers  deservedly 
honoured  as  master  historians,  though  we  have  not  observed  this 
alternative  character  recognised  by  any  of  them.  By  studying 
the  whole  historical  literature  for  themselves,  attentive  students 
may  find  further  confirmation  of  this  very  singular  fact.  Thns 
they  may  note  the  dominant  "  Ciesarism "  of  the  fir^t  century, 
following  an  age  of  democratic  licence.  In  the  provincial  en- 
fhmchisement  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines,  they  may 
trace  a  more  liberal  spirit  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the 
second.  The  third  was  the  age  of  military  despotism,  while  the 
fourth,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  triumph  of  Christianity  and 
the  rise  of  the  northern  nations.  In  the  fljth,  barbarian  monarchs 
assumed  the  powers  of  conquered  emperors,  and  the  ambitions 
designs  of  the  Papacy  first  appeared  with  Leo  the  Greats  Tbe 
nxth  witnessed  the  rise  of  distinct  nationalities  in  northern  £urope; 
which  token  of  freedom  gave  place,  in  tbe  seeenth^  to  their  snb^ 
mission  to  Bomun  usages.   The  ei^ht  century  was  marked  by  '*  new 
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administration  "  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  under  Leo  the  Iconoclast^ 
and  the  revival  of  puissant  northern  life  by  Charles  Martel  and  the 
Lombard  kings ;  the  ninth,  by  the  establishment  of  a  world-empire 
under  Charlemagne.  The  tenth  was  introduced  in  England  by  the 
national  work  of  Alfred  and  his  successors,  while  Germany  also 
detached  itself  from  ^  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  and  Prance  began 
to  acquire  a  national  character  under  the  Counts  of  Paris.  The 
eleventh  century  saw  imperialism  revive,  to  battle  awhile  with  its 
spiritual  rival  in  the  person  of  Hildebrand.  In  the  twelfth  the 
genius  of  Teutonic  Europe,  striving  earnestly  after  great  results, 
found  work  for  itself  in  the  Crusades,  and  expression  for  its  finer 
powers  in  Gothic  architecture;  while  elsewhere  the  kindred 
phenomena  of  lyric  poetry,  reforming  tendencies  in  the  Church, 
and  civic  patriotism  in  Italy,  proved  that  the  free  energy  of  Europe 
was  reviving.  The  thirteenth  century  brought  an  Innocent  III.  to 
dominate  the  Church  and  terrify  the  world ;  mighty  kings  arose  in 
the  leading  nations,  and  Aristotle  became  supreme  in  the  schools. 
The  next  was  the  period  of  Swiss,  Scottish,  and  Belgian  freedom ; 
of  Wycliffe's  attack  on  superstition ;  of  the  resistance  to  the  Papacy 
by  the  nations ;  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer. 

Of  later  ages  we  have  said  enough.  Let  us  now  consider  whether 
any  reason  can  b^found  for  the  striking  intervention  of  this  element 
of  time  in  the  process  of  repetition  which  we  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  which,  in  its  essential  nature,  we  have  seen  cause  to 
ascribe  partly  to  the  course  of  human  thought  in  a  world  full  of 
imperfection,  partly  to  such  concurrence  of  events  as  compels  us  to 
acknowledge  providential  interference. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  How  came  there  eras  of  thought  and 
Providence  to  be  measured  so  regularly  ?  we  can  only  suggest  briefly 
some  grounds  of  explanation.  Men  naturally  date  events  and  form 
resolutions  according  to  the  divisions  of  time.  Birthdays  and  New 
Year's  Days  are  milestones,  as  it  were,  in  the  jouniey  of  life.  Sacred 
prophecy  says  much  of  fixed  periods,  though  we  have  avoided  refer- 
ence to  these;  believing  as  we  do  that  undesigned  coincidence  is 
evidence  more  impressive  than  the  application,  too  often  arbitrary, 
of  sacred  to  secular  science.  Again,  three  generations  are  said  to 
be  comprehended  in  a  century,  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  growth,  triumph,  and  disintegration  of  ideas.  It  has 
occurred  to  us,  moreover,  that  the  duration  of  one  important  human 
life  is  not  to  be  reckoned  merely  by  the  number  of  years.  Many 
of  the  greatest  men  have  attained  to  an  age  far  beyond  the  "  three- 
score and  ten,"  and  their  influence  has  survived  them  in  many  in- 
stances.  The  lives  of  some  great  statesmen,  such  as  Brougham  and 
Lyndhurst,  may  be  said  to  have  ascended  with  a  spring-time  of  po- 
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iitical  fervour  in  which  they  shared ;  to  hare  culminated  In  their 
own  success,  or  in  that  of  the  ideas  cherished  by  them,  and  to  have 
subsided  into  an  old  age  of  reflection  and  criticism,  though  not 
perhaps  into  a  "  winter  of  discontent." 

We  may  also  call  to  mind  the  importance  of  the  Augustan  age 
as  an  historical  and  literary  landmark,  and  the  deeper  importance  of 
its  contemporary,  the  Christian  era.  And  this  consideration  sug- 
gests the  inquiry  whether  we  are  not  invited  to  trace,  even  in  this 
symmetry  of  arrangements  in  earthly  history,  the  manifestation  of  a 
'^vine  purpose,  causing  ultimate  and  apparently  opposing  impulses 
to  work  together  in  promoting  that  advancement  of  human  societT 
which  is  surely  a  part  of  God's  infinite  design,  and  proving  that 
order,  not  confusion,  is,  after  all,  the  principle  of  His  govemmeot. 
Luther  compared  the  progress  of  society  to  that  of  a  drunken  maa 
proceeding  by  a  compensation  of  erratic  movements.  There  is 
wisdom  in  the  homely  comparison ;  but  we  prefer  to  think  of  alter- 
nating waves  of  advance  and  retrogression  in  a  flowing  tide ;  and 
deeper  suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  prophetic  image  of  those 
mighty  wheels  or  circles,  so  complex  yet  so  harmonious,  which  even 
in  a  season  of  corruption  and  danger  were  chosen  to  illostrate  the 
mysterious  yet  not  wholly  secret  regulation  of  the  universe. 


SmPATHI. 

'  Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tried. 
For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  allied.'* 


Bbidsst. 

Our  life  is  made  up  of  so  many  varieties,  which  we  divide  so 
ostentatiously  into  the  two  classes  called  virtues  and  vices,  that  it 
is  sometimes  well  to  look  for  ourselves,  and  not  through  the  spectacles 
of  society,  at  some  of  the  component  parts  of  our  motley  existenoeu 

Perhaps  no  word  in  our  language  is  more  expressive  than  the 
one  I  have  chosen  to  be  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

Sympathy  is  a  virtue  about  which  there  is  nothing  heroia     If  it 

is  seen  on  a  battle-field  it  is  not  met  with  among  the  generals  and 

•  their  glory,  but  is  found  with  the  surgeons  and  their  sdeuoe.    If 

we  look  for  it  in  the  city,  it  is  not  on  change  or  in  the  banks,  or 

-with  the  bill-disoounters,  but  it  is  where  unexpected  commeitial 
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misfortune  tbreatefiu  niin  to  the  upright  man.  It  is  a  virtue  that, 
like  most  others,  does  not  pay — I  speak  as  the  world  speaks.  It 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  "  pound  of  flesh  "  principle.  It  tempers 
justice  with  mercy ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  is  even  glad  that  justioe 
is  blind,  so  that  it  may  sometimes  weigh  down  the  scales  with 
merc^.  It  is  not  aristocratic ;  it  dares  to  live  either  with  poor  or 
rich,  but  mainly  I  find,  perhaps  because  there  are  more  of  them 
and  their  days  are  shorter,  with  the  poor.  It  shows  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  eye,  the  lip,  the  voice,  the  hand,  are  its 
messengers  and  exponents,  but  chiefly — as  it  ought  surely  to  be«*- 
I  think  the  hand. 

And  now  I  may  just  remark  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
South  Sea  islanders  feel  or  express  sympathy  in  any  of  its  degrees 
when  they,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  shake  hands  by  rubbing  noses — as  it 
is  thus  we  are  told  they  greet  one  another. 

My  private  opinion  is  that  the  process  with  them  is  a  mere  farce, 
a  parody  on  our  highly  esteemed  civilized  habit,  an  unintentional 
insult  to  some  cold-blooded  Englishmen,  who  go  through  the 
national  ceremony  a  hundred  times  a  day  without  meaning  anything 
by  it. 

A  nose  can  feel  and  feel  for,  but  it  cannot  grasp  another ;  it 
cannot  possibly  evince  by  deUcate  gradations  of  pressure  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  its  owner's  afifection.  It  may  be  Boman,  and 
indicate  firmness ;  or  Grecian,  and  indicate  delicate  taste ;  or  snub, 
and  indicate  inordinate  vanity;  or  pug,  and  indicate  general 
nlAtiness ;  or  eogltative,  and  indicate  an  easy  temperament  com- 
bined with  a  good  appetite ;  but  in  none  of  these  diversities  can  it 
convey  to  another,  even  by  rubbing,  the  appreciation  of  kindness 
received  or  its  intention  to  do  a  kindness.  We  can  speak  of  a 
generous  hand,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  generous  nose  ?  we  sing 
of  going  down  the  hill  of  life  hand  in  hand  together,  but  we  simply 
couldn't  do  it  nose  in  nose.  So  I  set  it  down  at  once,  and  I  mean 
to  stand  by  what  I  say,  that  this  Polynesian  nose-rubbing  business 
is  a  sham. 

Par  otherwise  is  it  with  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  It  is  as  various 
and  variable  as  the  expression  of  the  human  face.  It  can  say  in 
its  pressure  what  the  lip  cannot  utter,  chaiged  as  our  whole  being 
18  at  times  with  love  beyond,  not  pressure,  but  expression,  with 
pity  that  hides  itself  in  a  tear,  with  hope  that  trembles  in  its 
hiding-place,  with  joy  that  almost  bursts  the  beating  heart;  we 
cannot  at  9uth.  times  fully  convey  our  love,  our  hope,  our  fear, 
except  in  the  sympathetic  grip  of  the  hand. 

The  eye  looks  love,  and  pity,  and  every  good  and  every  evil 
thought ;  the  lips  touching  other  lips,  send  a  swift  message  of 
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innocent  love,  of  bearty  fellowship,  of  passionate  fondness,  aj,  and 
of  Judas  with  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver — for  still  people  do  sdl 
one  another  with  a  kiss, — but  neither  eye  nor  lip  can  conTcy  the 
depth  of  earnest  sympathy  that  may  be  told  in  a  grasp  of  the 
hand. 

As  there  is  a  cause  for  everything,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
the  root  from  which  sympathy  springs. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  every  virtue  and  all  nobleness  in  oar 
nature  grows  out  of,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  suffering,  and  that 
the  tribute  paid  to  virtue  and  nobleness  is  the  simple  but  earnest 
expression  of  human  sympathy  with  self-denial,  hard  work,  ca* 
durance,  and  faithful  devotion  ? 

So  that  sympathy  really  is  not  only  the  expression  of  affectioB 
for  the  suffering,  but  also  of  genuine  appreciation  of  the  gcod  thai 
grows  out  of  suffering. 

It  makes  itself  known  in  the  quiet  ministering  of  the  sistcf  of 
mercy  tending  the  poor  and  needy,  in  the  widow's  mite,  given  with 
self-denying  prayerful  love,  in  the  benevolence  that  bestows  ib 
energies  to  the  furtherance  of  the  sciences  that  tend  to  increase  the 
general  well-being  of  the  world;  in  the  little  unobtrusive  grave- 
stone, graven  with  "  sacred  to  the  memory  of"  one  who  baa  led  a 
village  life,  and  whose  village  was  his  world ;  and  in  the  marble 
magnificence  of  the  tomb  that  tells  of  a  life  lived  for  others,  of  a 
genius  born  for  all  mankind,  of  a  soul  that  belongs  for  evermoie  to 
all  the  world. 

Such  is  sympathy.  All  through  life,  from  the  sunny  time  wbea 
the  loving  mother  toys  with  her  boy  child,  and  prattles  as  it 
prattles  to  please  its  undisciplined  ear,  to  the  time  when  the 
sternly  disciplined  man  looks  in  upon  his  own  heart  and  all  its 
memories,  and  out  upon  the  world  and  all  its  teachings,  and  thanks 
God  for  everything,  even  for  his  sorrows;  all  through  this  time, 
with  its  many  changes,  the  simple  how  d'ye  do,  the  kindly  smile  of 
a  neighbour,  the  grasp  of  the  true  hand  of  a  true  friend  is  the  tot 
sunlight  of  life,  the  magician  whose  wondrous  wand  turns  gkxm 
into  gladness  and  makes  rainbows  of  our  tears.  Sympathy  lardj 
builds  churches  or  endows  hospitals.  Por  the  most  part  it  leaves 
such  grand  achievements  to  two  classes : — good  men  and  tme  who» 
working  hard  and  prospering,  give  generously  of  their  wealth,  and 
ask  others  to  administer  it ;  and  miserable  old  sinners  who  never 
gave  to  the  suffering  or  the  troubled  either  money  or  love,  and 
who,  unsympathetic  to  the  end,  dying,  leave  their  hoards  to 
institutions  rather  than  to  individuals.  This  is  called  charity,  not 
sympathy, — I  fear  it  is  no  more  either  the  one  or  the  other  than  if 
the  giver  or  the  gift  had  never  been. 
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I  sometimes  think  that  with  a  little  more  sympathy  going  out 
continually  in  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  sort  of  way  from  hand  to 
hand  all  the  world  over,  we  might  possibly  become  altogether  better 
than  we  are,  and  have  much  less  ignorance  and  poverty  in  our 
midst,  and  perhaps  require  fewer  churches  in  their  grand  emptiness 
craving  for  the  well-dressed  and  well  to  do,  and  fewer  hospitals, 
our  true  churches  and  chapels,  opening  their  merciful  arms  to  the 
brotherless  and  sisterless  poor. 

Does  not  the  voice  still  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me"?  It  is  our  sympathies 
and  not  our  purses  that  the  world  wants  most — the  sympathy 
that  will  do  its  own  work,  and  not  depute  it  to  another. 

The  want  of  sympathy,  especially  in  .our  home  or  social  life,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  evils.  Take  as  one  example  only,  what 
as  applied  to  married  life  is  called  in  our  canting  phraseology 
*' incompatibility  of  temper,"  meaning  simply  waiit  of  sympathy. 
It  argues  ill  for  our  foresight,  or  judgment,  that  there  are  so  many 
ill-assorted  marriages,  men  and  women  undoubtedly  loving  one 
another,  but  nevertheless  from  dissimilarity  of  soul,  of  tastes,  of 
sympathies,  totally  nnfit  for  life  companionship. 

Tiie  miser  who  loves,  but  cannot  be  loved  by  his  gold ;  the 
spendthrift  who  wastes  his  money  and  his  energies  upon  himself ; 
the  selfish  of  every  state  and  degree,  in  lacking  sympathy  with 
others,  and  the  sympathy  of  others,  live  only  the  gross,  material, 
and  sensual  part  of  life,  and  know  not  anything  of  its  divinity. 

Trouble  is  our  heritage.  The  sweat  of  the  brow  is  our  sin- 
begotten  birthright ;  but  the  dew  of  love  npon  the  heart  is  ours  also 
to  give  and  to  receive,  if  we  but  read  the  lesson  of  life  aright,  and 
endeavour  to  live  within  the  charmed  circle  of  those  simple  words, 
"Love  one  another."  F.  G. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

WILLIAM  III.  TO  OBOBOB  III.:'— 

History  qf  the  Britiih  Empire.    By  F.  D.  Collibb,  LL.I).  Londoa : 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

A  School  and  College  History  of  England*    By  J.  B.  Cobtis,  B.A. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall^  and  Co. 

A  Manual  of  English  History.    By  Bobbbt  Boss  (Normal  College» 
Cheltenham).    London :  Simpktn  and  Co. 

A  Concise  History  of  England,     By  J.  F.  Cobkbait.      Londoo: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Outlines  qf  English  History.  By  E.  D.   London :  Natiofi4l  SoeiMj's 
Depository. 

Studenfs  Handbook   of  Modem   History,     By    Sajeubl  Niiu 
London :  Charles  Griffin  and  Co. 

A  Synoptical  History  of  England.'   London :  James  Walton. 

A  Chronological  Table  qf  the  Principal  EverUs  in  English  Hiiioiy. 
By  Jaubs  Pbmbbidob.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

At  the  request  of  the  editors  of  t^e  British  ContreversiaUd, 
who  are  anxious  to  make  its  contents  as  far  as  possible  practieallj 
available  for  self-culture,  and,  though  subordinate  to  this  nuu) 
design,  immediately  useful  in  connection  with  those  local  exsmini- 
tions  which  are  affecting  so  powerfully  for  good  the  stadies  of  the 
rising  generation,  we  have  selected  from  our  shelves  the  sboT^ 
noted  historical  outlines  for  brief  notice  and  characterixation,  •■ 
handbooks  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  nstiro 
land,  and  for  bringing  together  from  them  aids  to  an  acquaintsnM 
with  the  annals  and  events  which  occurred  between  the  £evoiatk» 
in  England  and  the  Hevolution  in  America. 

With  this  doable  purpose  in  view  we  have  not  introduoad  ioto 
onr  list  any  of  the  higher  histories,  although,  of  course,  Hmne  sad 
Bmollett  and  their  continuators  might  be  advantageously  consoltad, 
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aad  Macaulay'fl  fragment  on  these  times  slionld  be  read.  Special 
historical  materials  will  be  found  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
V  History  of  the  Sievolutioo/'  in  the  late  Sheriff  Alison's  *'  Memoir 
of  Marlborough ;"  Campbell's  ''  Lives  of  the  AdmiraU  ;"  '<  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs,"  and  Coxe's  "  Biogriipby  of  Walpole/'  Lord 
Stanhope*s  "  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ;" 
"History  of  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain;"  Carlyle*s 
"  Friedrich ;"  Chambers's  "Bebellion  in  Scotland,"  1715-1745; 
Croly's  "  Life  of  Pitt,"  and  works  of  a  similar  chiracter.  Sach 
works,  however,  interesting,  informing,  and  valuable  as  they  are,  do 
not  suit  well  for  being  got  up  in  tiiat  compact  and  ready  form  which 
IB  required  for  an  examination.  In  preparation  for  that  sort  of 
work  facts  require  to  be  classified,  got  into  brief  and  comprehen« 
Bible  compass,  seen  in  their  relations  one  to  another  with  direct* 
ness  and  oleamess,  and  expressed  in  concisely  careful  terms.  Our. 
oim  impression  of  the  best  way  to  study  any  period  of  history  for 
lifting  usefttlDCSB  as  well  as  immediate  success  would  be  to  gather 
together  into  groups  the  chief  events  of  a  period,  and  theroafcer  to 
peruse  the  best  attainable  jiccounts  of  these  events  in  the  several 
works  available  to  the  student—using,  wherever  possible,  the* 
ftocounts  given  in  one  of  our  first-class  encyclopeDdias. 
.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  above  all  things  else  pre* 
paration  for  an  examination  in  history  requires  (1)  accuracy  as  to 
(n)  facts,  (6)  dates,  (c)  statements,  (d)  reUtions  of  cause,  effect,  or 
consequence;  (2)  compactness  in  (a)  form,  (b)  expression;  (3) 
readiness  (a)  of  being  recalled,  (&)  of  being  stated,  (c)  of  being 
eontracted  or  expanded  according  to  the  time,  requirement,  and 
eonditions  of  the  questions ;  (4)  fulness  as  regards  (a)  matters  known, 
(&)  accounts  given,  (o)  opinions  about,  and  (4)  circumstances  connected, 
with  the  times  and  events  examined  on.  To  secure  these  in  the  best. 
form  we  think  that  the  oonstruotion  of  a  "  Tablet  for  the  Memory," 
arranged  chronologically,  containing  the  datea  of  the  chief  events* 
peraonSy  laws,  changes,  &c.,  involved  in  the  portion  of  history  to  be 
atodied,  with  notes,  where  possible,  of  the  best  sources  of  informal 
iion,  is  highly  advisable.  Thereafter  the  study  upon  each  of  these 
aaveral  matters  may  be  expanded  by  reading  such  authorities  aa 
may  be  within  reach— as  we  fill  up  a  skeleton  map  by  additions  in 
regular  order  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fulness  required. 

Dr.  Collier's  history  is  lively,  full,  lucid,  and  graphic ;  is  notably 
ftill  of  key-words-— distinotly  printed  and  suggestive— of  tables  of 
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ohronolofiry  and  geneaological  charts ;  and  ia  particularly  Valuable  i  b 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  social  life,  manners,  and  letters. 

Mr.  Cnrtis'a  history  is  carefully  compiled  and  excellently  arranged ; 
valuable  in  its  matter  and  its  references,  explicit  in  statement,  and 
moderate  in  tone ;  and  while  it  supplies  an  accurately  dated  narra- 
tive of  political  events,  also  gives  in  a  different  type,  in  well-ckaaea 
arrangements,  a  large  amount  of  information  upon  literature, 
science,  art,  invention,  customs  and  costumes,  manners  and  amuae- 
ments,  trade  and  manufactures,  laws  and  agitations. 

Mr.  Itosn's  "Manual"  is  composed  on  the  grouping  system,  giving 
the  main  incidents  under  distinct  headings  in  continuous  narrative* 
bringing  in  sround  them  the  matters  of  leas  consequence,  and  adding 
notes  and  illustrations  of  the  views,  statements,  cauaes,  rda- 
tions,  and  consequences  of  the  events  told,  or  explanatory  of  the 
action  of  the  chief  persons  concerned.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  tlie 
matter  of  history  rather  than  an  abridged  compilation  from  fuller 
records,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  the  lecturer's  style  of  impreasini^  and 
expression. 

Mr.  Corkran's  **  Concise  History  "  takes  up  the  epochs  of  our 
history,  and  traces  their  connections  and  relations  in  anmniBij, 
sweeping,  happily  chosen  notices,  in  which  the  doings  and  ^e 
domesticities  of  English  life  are  shown  in  their  intertextured  unity. 
He  has  a  graceful  felicity  and  facility  of  style,  and  adorns  hia  page 
with  many  exquisite  and  expressive  phrases,  which  link  tho  ianar 
and  the  outer  life  firmly  into  one. 

E.  D.'s  "  Outlines  "  have  been  written  with  great  akill,  ao  s«  ia 
one  book  to  comprise  two  courses — one  the  mention  of  the  main 
incidents  of  history,  the  other  a  description  or  fuller  statement  of 
the  same.  The  language  is  simple,  the  facts  well  seleeted,  tlie 
statements  are  guarded,  and  the  intercrossing  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  are  pretty  clearly  brought  out,  and  there  is  oonaider* 
able  art  shown  in  epitomizing  acts,  statutes,  laws,  Ac. 

Mr.  Neirs  "  Handbook  *'  is  rather  a  list  of  events  than  a  hiatory  :^ 
a  sort  of  chronological  guide ;  it  eschews  nsrratives  for  the  moat  part. 
and  merely  registers.  The  handbook,  which  forms  one  of  the 
volxuneB  of  the  JEncyclopiBdia  Meiropolitana,  indudea  the  hisloryof 
the  world  from  the  Beformation,  but  as  each  country  haa  a 
annuaire  for  itself,  the  chief  events  of  every  year  may  be 
The  British  portion  has  been  reproduced  in  a  "  rjrlnprwH^  of 
British  History  and  Geography."    Were  this  part  of  the  inii|(  to 
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be  iflsaed  by  itself,  it  would  be  bigblj  xuefol  bb  a  vadfi  $ne(!u,m  for 
1c nowing  the  eyents  of  any  given  year. 

"  The  Synoptical  Histoiy  "  ia  prepared  on  a  capital  plan  for  pre* 
paring  for  an  examination.  It  is  an  oblong  volume  which  on 
^  opening  up  offers  history  at  one  view  in  a  concise  form.  Each 
page  contains  three  columns :  (1)  a  brief  abstract  of  the  leading 
events  in  large  type  (2);  fuller  details  in  a  nanrative  form;  (3)  a 
summary  of  contemporary  history. 

Mr.  Pembridge's  *'  Chronological  Table  "  is  a  small  summary  of 
the  landmarks  of  British  history;  it  is  concise,  and  purposely 
only  takes  in  leading  incidents,  which  are  in  general  well  chosen.  . 

We  propose  after  this  summary  criticism  to  help  our  readers  to 
atudy  the  period  between  the  British  and  the  American  revolution 
by  presenting  in  one  column  the  dates  referring  to  this  time  from 
Pembridge's  Table,  which  we  shall  supplement  in  another  column, 
selected  from  the  other  histories  passed  under  review,  indicating  the 
sources  by  the  figures  indicating  their  order. 

Mints  on  Public  Speaking.    By  Gbobgb  Whalb,  Jun. 
Woolwich  :•  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Thbse  "  Hints  "  contain  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered 
before  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Woolwich,  by 
one  of  its  most  intelligent  and  helpful  members  in  July  of  the 
present  year.  It  is,  apparently,  an  inaugural  discourse,  and  seems 
besides  to  be  introductory  to  a  course  of  nine  lectures  on  the  chief 
prose  writers  and  parliamentary  orators  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  now  in  process  of  delivery  by  the  same 
author.  This  book  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  as  it 
has  been  published  at  the  special  request  of  those  who  heard  it,  and 
-who  know  the  assiduity  of  culture  the  speaker  has  bestowed  on 
Lis  mind.  We  also  happen  to  know  by  the  intercourse  of  years, 
as  a  reader  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  magazine,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  its  pages,  and  a  correspondent  of  our  own — how  eager 
Mr.  Whale  has  been  to  acquire  knowledge,  power  of  thought,  and 
ability  of  speech ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every 
young  man  who  seeks  to  encourage  desert,  and  who  wishes  to 
profit  by  the  actual  acquirement  and  experience  of  a  compeer 
should  procure  and  study  this  pamphlet,  and  he  will  have  a  six- 
pence worth  of  worth. 

The  work  commences  iiith  general  observations  on  grammar, 
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Mad  Aetoric,  tbe  last  of  whioh  ke  defines  as  ^argummSbim 
eomposi(i<m."  He  regards  it  as  a  first  requmte  fivr  a  pnUie  qNshr 
to  liare  soanethiiig  to  ^y ;  to  hare  a  tiumngli  knowledge  of  Ui 
subjeet ;  to  have  a  definite  outline  6f  liis  thoughts  on  it  pn- 
axnmged ;  to  be  exact  ia  the  use  of  language*  whieh  shoidd  be 
dear  and  simple.  Sentences  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  not 
only  grammatioany  oorreot,  but  also  well  knit,  forcible,  apt,  isd 
specific,  so  that  they  may  be  concise,  elegant,  and  tasteful.  Fkrti- 
cnlar  attention  ought  to  be  giren  to  the  use  of  figures  of  speecL 
ffis  ebserrations  on  elocution  are  marked  by  good  sense.  *Deii- 
▼ery  to  be  successftd  must  be  natural,  not  artifieiaL'*  We  oogbt 
to  speak  slowly,  distinctly,  and  discreetly,  sToiding  awkwardneM 
alike  of  Toice  and  gesture.  Shrewdness;  industry,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  will  always  make  their  possessors  of  arsil  in  t^e  masteiy  of 
men,  if  used  under  a  fbeling  of  responsibility  such  as  onji;ht  to 
control  erery  exercise  of  mind,  but  specially  such  as  ia  intended  to 
moTC  others  in  thought  or  to  action. 

This  cursory  glimpse  of  the  line  of  reflection  which  these  '^  Hinti' 
embody  is  by  no  meaDS  adequate  to  give  an  idea  of  the  oonteati; 
but  it  will  satisfy  most  that  here  is  matter  of  moment  to  tbt 
thoughtfol.  We  ask  for  the  work  purchase,  perusal,  and  pre- 
aerration. 

Tke  SkeU-Flmoer  Maker.    By  the  Author  of  '*  Agnes  Motos." 

London :  Houlston  and  Sons. 

Tku  is  a  recent  addition  to  a  sixpenny  series  of  gift-books  for 
the  young.  It  is  really  "  a  true  story,"  illustrating  the  ftet  thit 
"  God  helps  those  who  help  themselTes."  The  trials  and  stnggl» 
the  sorrows  and  misdianoes,  and  the  ultimate  eonquest  msde  onr 
disease,  cripplement,  and  poverty,  by  ingenuity,  industry,  hopefiil 
endesTour,  and  faith,  are  well  and  interestingly  told*  We  hife 
tried  its  fascination  on  some  young  folk,  and  found  that  it  told 
weU. 

The  Credihility  ^  the  Christian  Hdigian.     By  Qmmvwl  SidTS* 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  little  but  precious  rolume  is  a  reproduction  in  a  reriied 
form  of  two  lectures  deliyered  by  a  layman  of  energetio  CSixistUD 
spirit  to  his  brethren  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  town  of  lif^ 
pool.  It  .is  singularly  clear  and  felicitous  in  reasoning,  H'p*'"^ 
and  attractiye  in  illustration,  simple  and  forcible  in  Isngusgei  sua 
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it  elcftei  upon  the  Bfmi  with  the  tni«  power  of  a  felt  ChristiAn 
feitfi.  It  if  eenciee  yet  full,  and  oooipeDdioiifl  witlioat  being  enig. 
BMilical ;  it  poiWMet  the  farerity  of  a  synopsis,  and  yet  displays  the 
flneaey  of  a  earefnUy  ekbofated  style.  Its  main  oharaeteristie  is 
Cfarntiaa  ipood  sense.  The  first  part  deals  with  "  Bationalism  and 
the  Bible,**  and  shows — (1)  that  the  Bible  is  necessary  as  a  written 
and  aathoritative  revelation ;  (2)  by  showing  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  pictorial  rather  than  scientific  he  disminses  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  alleged  inezactaess  of  the  Bible ;  and  (3)  by 
proving  that  from  the  strnctnre  of  the  Bible  varieties  of  opinion 
are  inevitable,  he  justifies  religions  sectarianism  intellectaally, 
though  he  objects  to  the  moral  errors  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

The  Second  part  deals  with  "  Bationalism  and  Miracles."  Here 
he  shows~(l)  that  Christianity  is  inseparably  interwoven  with 
Bsirade ;  (2)  thai  the  chief  miracle  of  all,  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  the  foundation  of  Christianity ;  (3)  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
are  in  keeping  with  his  oharaeter  and  claims,  and  closes  with, 
(4)  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  drawn  from  the 
grandenr  of  the  hopes  it  excites  in  man. 

Piart  third,  whioh  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  lectures,  denounces 
*'the  injurious  effect  of  teaching  Christianity  in  too  theological 
a  style,  especittlly  to  the.  youog" ;  and  part  fourth  contains  **  re- 
marlu  on  the '  Shorter  Catechism,'  and  generally  on  the  over- 
exactness  of  theological  systems." 

This  book  is  an  admirable  addition  to  apologetics  (or.  as  we 
would  prefer  to  call  defensive  controversy,  eristics)  and  well  fulfils 
the  intent  of  the  author  "  to  consider  some  of  the  practical  aspects 
of  Christianity  which  recommend  it  to  the  untophisticated  human 
mind,  and  point  out  bow  irreconcilable  are  many  of  the  modem 
objections  with  any  plan  of  revealed  religion  that  could  possibly 
meet  the  wants  of  the  human  race."  We  remember  no  bit  of 
argumentative  literature  so  striking  and  original  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Philosophy  of  tke  Plan  of  Salvation."  Our  readers 
will  value  the  book.  It  eontains  much  that  is  valuable  to  an 
inquiring  mind,  much  that  concerns  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  inquiring,  and  a  great  deal  thac  will  fascinate  and  improve 
those  who  delight  in  excellent  arjgumeut  excellently  put.  Here  is 
the  paragraph  with  which  the  book  closes  :^ 

'*  How  inreterate  Ib  the  custom  which  makes  man  mistake  words  f  jr 
idecial  how  alow  and  difficult  a  process  to  teach  him  that  words  are  but 
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signs  or  symbols,  and  that  they  only  serre  as  a  common  medium  of  thought 
when  they  stand  for  signs  of  the  same  thing!  The  great  majority  of  people 
will  argue  endlessly  about  words,  without  erer  inqniring  whether  their 
opponent  attaches  the  same  meaning  to  them  as  they  do  themaelTes ;  the 
two  things  are  inextricably  inter  woven  together,  and  the  major  portion  oi 
the  disputes  that  divide  mankind  arise  from  their  talking  diflforent  lan- 
guages when  they  think  they  are  speaking  the  same.  This  is  peculiaxlj 
true  of  theology ;  and  were  it  generally  recognised,  there  would  be  less 
anxiety  to  teach  hard  formulas,  and  more  to  see  that  the  actual  thing  thej 
signify  is  lodged  in  the  mmd.  Amazing  is  the  tendency  in  religious 
teaching  to  harden  into  theological  forms,  and  lose  its  sap  and  ritaltty ; 
stereotyped  phrases  come  to  be  repeated  by  rote,  and  lose  almost  aiU  thor 
meaning.  Preaching  and  teaching  have  a  strong  tendency  to  settle  into 
narrow  conrentional  grooves.  The  indolence  and  intolerance  nattTe  to 
the  human  mind  conspire  to  produce  this  result.  We  would  rather  aettle 
on  our  lees  than  be  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  so  the  controTersies 
that  arise  in  the  religious  world  are  far  from  being  unmixed  eourcea  of 
evil :  they  shake  slumberous  consciences  out  of  their  self-complaoent  torpor, 
and  oblige  people  to  dig  deep  for  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 

"  Beligious  controversy,  were  it  conducted  in  a  loving  and  eharitabfe 
spirit,  might  be  a  great  means  of  enlarging  the  horiaon  of  our  apiritoal 
fision,  but  unhappily,  it  is  seldom  carried  on  without  an  aorimonj  that 
'.nust  often  astonish  men  of  the  world.  One  indirect  advantage  may, 
perhaps,  accrue  to  the  Church  from  the  activity  of  modem  rationaliani ;  it 
will  tend  to  withdraw  theologians  from  the  dusty  cobwebs  of  sectarian 
controTcrsy,  and  force  them  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  the  vital  intereata 
of  faith.  The  great  solid  grounds  on  which  we  rest  belief  in  our  iwUgion 
will  have  to  be  brought  forth  more  prominently,  and  advocated  in  a  way 
more  acceptable  to  reasonable  men.  The  petty  differences  among  aecta 
and  their  puerile  ways  of  appealing  to  fragments  of  Scripture,  will  have  to 
be  put  aside,  that  we  may  meet  the  common  enemy  on  his  own  gromid. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  rationalism  has  softened  the  ahaip 
edges  of  theology,  and  caused  a  tirtual  withdrawal  from  many  untenable 
positions.  As  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  enemy  home  factions  cease,  so,  in  a 
stmggle  for  the  great  verities  of  our  faith,  the  various  sects  find  out  bow 
easily  they  can  fight  under  a  common  flag.** 
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Ibish  Hsdos-Scboois. — ^Tke  Inah  bedge-sohool  was  not  an  institation 
altogether  to  be  despised.  The  ^'masther,"  a«  his  scholars  styled  him, 
though  sometimes  as  unoonth  and  uDgainly  in  figure  as  Dominie  Sampson 
himself,  was  often  quite  as  learned.  With  a  "  oaubeen*'  on  his  unkempt 
head,  so  battered  and  weather-beaten  that  it  must  plainly  have  stood  the 
storms  of  at  least  a  score  of  winters,  a  blue  or  blaok  coat  of  the  shape  some- 
times called  a  *'  swallow-tail,"  adorned  with  brass  button s»  but  also  sorely 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  his  nether  man  encased  in  corduroy  breeches,  grey 
worsted  stoddngs,  and  hob-nailed  brogues,  he  was  not  certainly  a  very  tm- 
posinff  impersonation  of  learning.  But  nest  to  the  priest  he  was  the  great 
man  of  the  parish.  Not  a  cabin  or  farmhouse  within  its  bounds  but  felt 
honoured  to  hare  the  "  masther  "  at  its  fireside.  When  the  supper  of  fine 
mealy  "  praties  **  was  set  on  the  table  in  the  wooden  dish,  and  the  bottle  of 
poteen,  the  produce  of  Pat's  own  "  wee  still,"  brought  out  of  its  hiding- 
pltoe  in  the  thatch  or  the  potato  ridge  in  the  garden,  while  the  peat  fire  on 
the  hearth  was  stirred  till  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser  glowed  again, 
all  felt  it  an  honour— an  honour  not  altogether  unmixed  with  awe,  which  it 
required  a  drop  or  two  of  the  "  crather  '*  to  banish — to  hare  the  pedagogue 
as  a  guest.  All  knotty  points  of  '*  lamin,"  which  proved  too  much  for  Pat 
and  his  cronies,  were  submitted  to  his  decision  in  tne  fullest  confidence  that 
he  could  unravel  them— a  confidence  which  he  took  good  care  never  to 
weaken  by  confessing  ignorance.  He  was  good  at  "  Joggraphy,"  and 
equally  great  at  *'  Jommethry,'*  loved  to  astonish  his  wondering  hearers 
with  long  quotations  from  Yirgil  or  Horace  rolled  out  in  his  most 
aonorotts  voice,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  held  constant  converse 
with  the  mighty  dead;  and  even  when  his  talk  was  confined  to  the 
vernacular,  delighted  to  move  along  over  his  listeners'  heads  on  stilted 
periods,  or  pelt  them  unmercifully  with  volley  on  volley  of  sesquipedalian 
words.  When  such  an  unusual  thing  as  a  letter  was  to  be  written, 
who  but  the  '*  masther  "  would  be  called  on  to  do  it  ?  When  wee  Thaddy 
took  kmdly  to  *'  the  languages,"  and  Pat  thought  he  might  nend  him  to  the 
college  to  be  made  into  *'  a  dargy,"  what  could  be  done  till  a  lengthened 
'*  shanagh  *'  had  been  held  with  the  same  enoydopsdic  authority  P  It  is 
true  the  hedge-schoolmaster  was  not  always  just  such  a  man  as  one  would 
choose  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth.  Often  he  was  given  to 
drink.  Not  seldom  he  was  woefully  excessive  in  the  use  of  the  birch. 
Yery  frequently  he  was  a  mere  superficial  pretender  to  knowledge  which  he 
was  far  from  really  possessing,  and  sometimes  his  superior  information  only 
qualified  him  to  be  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Whiteboyism  or  Bibbonism 
which  have  so  disgraced  his  country.  But  yet  this  much  must  in  justice 
be  said  of  him — that  with  lUl  his  faults  he  kept  alive  the  fiame  of  knowledge 
when  few  else  were  found  to  tend  it,  and  eometimee  turned  out  of  his 
apparently  unpromising  academy  men  who  became  a  credit  and  ornament 
to  their  country. — Leiture  Horn*, 
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<$ttr  ^ribate  Sittor« 


ON  BEADING  ALOITD. 

m 

▲COBHTUATXOV. 

Aceewiuation  signifieB  thafc  peonliar  method  of  pvonoanetiif 
wordB  which  Becures  their  proper  ntteranoe  in  regard  to  foree  at 
elegance.  Accent  ie  a  diitingniBhing  chiraoteriatie  of  rfDnbie 
words.  In  these  the  relative  tone  ifl  regulated  by  naage,  eo  thai 
some  one  syllable  is  marked  out  by  the  roioe  giving  stresa  to  it, 
and  impartiog  importance  to  it.  Correctness  of  aooent  is  eaiieid«ed 
as  a  sore  sign  of  good  cnltore.  Eren  in  Shakspere's  time  it  was 
so,  for  we  read  in  *'  As  Yon  Like  It»"  III.  2»  "  Your  aoeent  is 
somethiog  finer  than  yon  conld  purchase  in  soremored  adwelllag/ 

Syllables  are  accentuated,  words  are  artioulated.  Aeoent  is 
attainable  in  a  twofold  mode :  (1)  by  dwelling  longer  upon  one 
syllable  than  on  the  others,  which  is  qnantitatiTe  aeeentnation, 
as  in  auth5r,  gloiciff,  mortlf)[c&ti6n,  Ac ;  (2)  by  giving  a  smarter 
percussiye  utterance  to  one  syllable  than  to  the  others,  which  is 
qualificatire  accentuation,  as  in  mor^row,  mul'titnde,immob'ilitjy,  Ao. 

Accentuation  may  be  farther  arranged,  as :  (1)  radieal^  or  the 
distinctive  pronimciation  of  the  roo^syllable  of  a  word*  as  indent 
ture,  leg'ible,  rec'titude,  seal'onsly,  Ac. ;  (2)  imrmimmiumai^  or,  the 
distinctive  utterance  of  any  modifying  addition  made  to  tiie  root 
of  |a  word,  as  patrimon'^,  Szcus&t6ry,  hort&tive,  &o, ;  and  (3)  dU- 
tinctive,  or  such  as  is  used  to  show  the  differenoe  of  meaniag 
attached  to  one  word  speDed  like  another  from  that  other,  as  ia 
converse,  c6n-Terse ;  pres&ge,  presage,  &o.  The  rool-aoeent  is  the 
orerailing  one,  especially  in  &ixon  words  and  their  eompomids; 
he  ierminational  accent  is  most  freqoeat  in  derivatioBa  from  the 
learned  or  classical  languages,  and  the  distinotrre  aoeent  is  em- 
ployed as  far  as  possible  whererer  need  ooonrs. 

In  the  accentuation  of  words  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  un- 
usual or  affected  expressiveness  of  syliabifieation.  Accent  is  gene^ 
ally  marked  in  good  dictionaries,  and  an  ezoellent  method  of  stud j- 
iog  the  proper  accent  of  words  is  to  take  a  jMMsage  in  any  lepataUe 
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Author,  torn  up  the  dietionazy  for  oaoh  word,  mark  the  acoentuatioii 
given  there,  and  thereafter  read  the  pauage  Bomewhat  oarefuUj 
sereral  times,  nntil  the  artioolation  and  aooentoation  of  the  passage 
can  be  giren  floentlj  and  readily.  For  the  attainment  of  the 
power  of  reading  prose  with  rhythmical  grace  and  dleganoe  of 
aoeeatoatiaii  this  is  the  best  plan  we  know.  It  seems  a  oombrovs 
and  slow,  bat  it  ii  a  sure  mode,  and  lasting  in  its  benefioislity. 
Shonld  this  method  seem  to  be  too  difficult  we  wonld  recommend 
the  diligent  stndy  of  the  poetry  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Southey, 
the  accentuation  of  which  is  in  general  not  only  rery  exact  but  also 
finely  marked. 

A  few  rules  regarding  accentuation  may  be  usefully  given,  but  as 
a  practical  mode  of  habituating  the  eye,  ear  and  organs  of  speech 
to  attend  to  aceentuation,  the  abore  plan  is  the  best  we  know* 


AIDS  TO  SELP-CULTUEE.— PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

SxNTXNcxs  consist  of  subjects  and  predicates ;  but  as  the  qualities . 
circumstances,  Ac.,  of  subjects  and  of  predicates  are  capable  of 
change,  increase,  or  diminution,  &c.  both  subjects  and  predbates 
may  be  enlarged  by  additional  words  called  complements. 

Simple  8etUence,'^i/Laii  rejoices, 

SUBJBCT  SNXJlBOXICXKT* 

Article  Enlargement.^^A.  man  rejoices. 
Ad^edieeBnlargemmU*^^  A  wise  man  rejoices. 
Adverhial  Eniargemeni.^^A.  irulf  wise  man  rejoices. 
Ckn^tineiive  JBnUtrgememL-^A.  truly  good  and  wise  man,  &e. 
Preposiiianal  JEnkMFffeatetU.'-^A.  man  ^goodness  and  wisdom,  &e* 
Belaium  JS/dargemmUj^K  man  who  ]m  good  and  wise  lejeioes. 

PUBIOAn  XVLABOMlCaVT. 

Adverhial  Snlargement,'-'M«a  justly  rejoices. 

Trepoeilional  Snlargem/eiU^—^NLexL  justly  rqoices  in  the  success 
^his  aims. 

Qn^netive  Snlargemeni.-'lAMji  justly  rejoices  in  the  sueoeas  of 
Ins  aims  and  the  adi^cement  of  his  views. 


3l2  '  ore  phivatr  tutoe. 

'  Belcuive  Enlargementj-~K  man  justly  rej^fces  who  haa  aeen  the 
si)oce98  of  his  aims  and  the  adranoement  of  his  views. 

r 

COHYBBSIOir  OF   SBNTBKCBS. 

Many  sentences  may  be  made  interchangeable  afl  x«garda  their 
subject  and  predicate,  for  example : — 
This  country  is  wooded.    This  is  a  wooded  country. 
This  cottage  is  thatched.    This  is  a  thatched  cottage. 
This  palace  is  splendid.    This  is  a  splendid  palace. 
This  prospect  is  charming.    This  is  a  charming  prospect. 

BKTBKSIOK  OF  8BBTBNCB8* 

Again,  a  sentence  having  a  predicate  may  be  so  eonstmoted  aa  to 
form  the  subject  of  an  enlarged  sentence. 
This  country  is  wooded.    This  wooded  .country  is  lerel. 
This  cottage  is  thatched.    This  thatched  cottage  is  let. 
This  palace  is  splendid.    This  splendid  palace  is  vacant. 
This'  prospect  is  charming.    This  charming  prospect  is  free. 

AB80BFTITB  COMPOSITION  OF  8IMPLB  8BXTBBCB8. 

A  sentence  may  be  so  enlarged  that  it  shall  absorb  into  itself 
a  simple  sentence  so  contracted  as  a  predicate. 

How  lovely  is  this  wooded  country ! 

Buin  overhangs  that  thatcbed  cottage. 

Yacanoy  befits  not  this  splendid  palace. 

Delightfully  free  is  this  charming  prospect. 

The  student  will  find  good  exercise  in  choosing  simple  aentenees 
and  adding  such  complements  to  them  as  are  exemplified  in  the 
first  specimen  in  this  lesson,  and  thereafter  making  a  ooUeotioa  of 
such  sentences  as  we  have  noted  as  interchangeable,  and  ttriving 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  change  them  into  various  forms. 

This  beech  is  nodding.    This  is  a  nodding  beech. 

The  nodding  beech  moans  in  the  wind.  The  wind  is  moaning  in 
the  nodding  beech. 

This  lawn  is  flowery.    This  is  a  flowery  lawn. 

This  level  grsss-plot  is  overgrown  with  flowers.  Flowers  grow 
all  over  this  flat  meadow  land. 

This  grass-plot's  level  is  adorned  with  flowers.  How  beautifidly 
those  flowers  adorn  that  level  grass-plot ! 
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Are  not  the  flowers  which  grow  oyer  that  level  grass-plot 
beautiful?  Do  not  the  flowers  which  grow  over  that  level  piece  of 
greensward  adorn  it  beautifully  P 

**  Oh,  what  a  lovely  hue  hath  overcast 

All  that  aweet  greensward,  lerel  laid  and  neat ! 
Nature's  enamel,  never  yet  aurpassed, 
Adorns  this  carpet  for  rejoicing  feet.*' 


BIBLE  PAGES.  No.  6. 

:    Thx  GosriL  ACcoBDiHO  TO  St.  Mask. 

Thb  Authob. — '*  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark  "  (Acts  xii. 
12) — the  former,  meaning  '*  favoured  of  the  Lord,"  being  his  Hebrew 
name,  and  the  latter  a  Latin  name,  probably  adopted  when  he  was 
about  to  travel  in  Boman  lands, — is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
evangelist.  ^'  Mary  the  mother  of  John  "  was  a  pious  woman  of 
Jerusalem,  in  whose  house  many  gathered  together.  Her  brother 
was  "  Joses,  who  by  the  apostles  was  sarnamed  Barnabas,  the  son 
of  consolation,  a  Levite  and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus.  It  is  con- 
jectured, from  the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  is  given,  that  John 
Mark  was  the  young  man  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body,  who,  foUowinc:  Jesus,  was  seized  but  escaped.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  from  Peter  a  hint  of  the  importance  of  the  night  and 
the  event  was  gained,  and  that,  excited  by  curiosity  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  he  went  after  the  crowd  who  were  conveying  Jesus 
to  the  judgment  when  the  disciples  all  forsook  Him  and  fled.  His 
interest  in  Jesus  was  shortly  deepened ;  for  Joses,  whose  "  sister's 
son "  he  was,  attached  himself  to  the  Naaarenes,  and  Mary,  his 
sister,  probably  at  that  time  a  widow*  also  joins  herself  unto  them. 
Peter  on  his  escape  from  prison  sought  her  house  as  an  asylum^ 
and  fonnd  there  the  early  church  at  midnight,  assembled  in  prayer 
on  his  behalf.  Either  before  or  at  this  time  Mark  gave  himselC 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord— whence  he 
calls  him  "  Marcus,  my  son."  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  When  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  who  also  is  called  Paul,  fellow-disoiples  under  Gamaliel, 
departed  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  after  having  taken  thither  the 
charitable  contributions  of  the  brethren   who  were  first  eallad 
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Chriatiaiifl  from  tHe  banks  of  the  Orontet  to  the  capital  of  Jute, 
300  miles  distant^  they  took  John  Mark  with  them  to  AaAML 
Prom  Antiooh  John  aceompanied  Paul  and  Bamahas  at  their 
servant  to  Seleucia,  Cypros,  and  Salamis,  and  thenoe  to  Perga  in 
Pamphylia ;  but  there  for  some  reason  or  other  *' John,  departing 
from  them,  returned  to  Jerusalem  "  (Aists  ziiL  IS)*  Proas  Jerusalem 
John  returned  to  Antiooh,  and  whrni  Paul  and  Barnabas  retoniad 
from  their  first  mission  tour  and  .projected  a  second,  "Bamahas 
determined  to  take  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  Bat 
Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who  departed  from 
them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work.  And 
the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  the  other  "  (Acts  xr.  37—39).  Paul  chose  Silas 
for  his  companion,  and  went  through  Syria  and  Gilicia ;  bat  Bar- 
nabas (apparently  belieying  him  to  be  innocent  of  anything  worthy 
of  his  friend's  condemnation)  took  Mark,  and  sailed  towards  Cyprus, 
his  native  city.  The  heat  of  Paul's  temper  probably  soon  eocded, 
for  he  always  speaks  of  Barnabas  with  respect  (1  Cor.  iz.  6).  Thej 
met  again  and  went  to  Jerusalem  together  ((xal.  li.  l),haTingMa^ 
also  probably  along  with  him,  and  Mark  accompanied  Paul  to 
Bome  (Col.  iy.  10) ;  and  he,  along  with  Luke  the  erangelist,  is 
named  by  Paul  among  "  my  fellow-labourers  at  Bome"  (Philem.  4). 
Thereafter  we  find  him  at  Ephesus  in  the  company  of  Timothy,  and 
we  see  Paul's  opinion  of  him  when  we  read,  *'  Only  Luke  is  with  me. 
Take  Mark,  and  bring  him  with  thee  :  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for 
the  ministry  "  (2  Tim.  iy.  11).  No  doubt  he  aceompanied  Timothj 
as  desired,  and  went  by  Troas  towards  Bome.  During  his  abeenee 
from  Paul  he  had  probably  gone  to  Peter  at  Antioch  and  aocom* 
panied  him  to  Babylon,  where  we  know  he  was  (1  Pet.  t.  13) : 
nor  is  it  unlikely  Ihat  he  carried  with  him  to  the  churehes  of 
Pontus,  Gralatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,theaeeond  epistle 
which  Peter  wrote  to  them,  in  which  he  mentions  his  own  aubstaatial 
agreement  with  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul,"  and  promises,  **  I  will 
endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance  (2  Pet.  L  15 ;  il),— an  indieatios 
that  he  was  about  to  take  means  that  through  Mark  ihe  ehurchei 
might  learn  what  Peter,  one  of  "  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  majiaij,** 
knew  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Mark  is  supposed  to  hare  written  out  his  Gk>spel — ^firom  aotei 
fiimished  by  Peter^at  Bome.    Afterwards,  aecoriSag  to  Evssbissr 
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£piplia&iiu,ftii4  Jetomtt  be  preadbed  the  gospel  in  Egypt,  end  was 
lint  minitter  of  the  ehiiroh  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  a  martyr 
25th  April— '« St.  Mark's  mysterious  Bve/'  a.d.  68.  His  corpse  is 
said  to  hftTe  been  transmitted  horn  Egypt  to  Venioej  of  wfaiob  eity 
he  is  the  chosen  patron  saint. 

Trs  CHAiACTxm  09  Mabk*s  Gospn.— The  onanimons  testimony 
of  the  early  ohnrek  assigns  to  Mark  the  position  of  disciple  and 
interpreter  of  Peter.  The  most  notable  thing  abont  this  Gospel  is 
the  similarity  in  the  faots,  and  in  the  form  of  their  narration,  between 
the  erangels  of  Mark  and  Matthew.  Angnstine  called  Mark  the 
epitomizer  of  Matthew,  bat  any  careful  reader  of  the  latter  work 
will  soon  see  that  its  anthor  is  nowhere  a  copyist.  In  it  we  hare 
details  of  a  graphic  nature  which,  from  their  appropriateness  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  as  well  as  from  the  improbability  of  their 
beng  invented,  seem  to  show  the  possession  of  original  informa* 
tion.  Indeed,  by  the  reality  of  the  sayings  he  qnotes,  and  the 
specific  details  of  circumstances  he  notes,  we  appear  to  be  brought 
more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the  Mssier  than  by  any  of  the 
OTangelists  :  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  where  Matthew  is 
most  concise  and  reticent,  Mark  is  most  full  and  particular,  moat 
minute  and  circumstantial.  This  Gospel  is  notable  for  dealing 
with  aeiiofh  while  Matthew  gives  prominence  to  dueourte.  Mark's 
style  is  dear,  plain,  and  practical ;  his  skill  in  grouping  is  masterly ; 
his  power  of  condensation  is  extraordinary.  He  refrains  from 
oomments,  and  though  he  inteijecta  a  few  explanatory,  notes 
— ^requisite  for  Gentile  readers  of  a  Jewish  history — ^he  never  intro- 
duces his  own  views.  By  single  touches,  in  the  fewest  words,  he 
easily  and  rapidly  compresses  the  events  he  narrates  into  small 
eompass,  with  effective  grace  and  power.  He  eschews  controversial 
points,  avoids  obscurities,  and  sets  his  story  simply,  esmestly,  and 
warmly  before  the  reader.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mark  would 
refp^'  carefully  and  transmit  honestly  whatever  Peter  narrated. 
It  is  alio  highly  probable  that  Peter,  having  a  fulness  of  personal 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  doings,  but  admiring  action  more  than 
talk,  would  give  pre-eminence  to  the  journeys  and  acts  of  Jesus, 
and  supply  imly  a  synopsis  of  His  doctrines  and  discourses.  He 
eovld  not  fail  to  remember  rightly,  and  Mark  could  scarcely  fail  to 
note  with  csre  what  he  told.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  therefore^ 
brings  ns  very  dose  to  the  personal  character,  influence*  and  work 
ofourSavisor. 
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ESVBBBHCKS   TO  OB  QUOTATIONS  FBOX  TRS  Ol1>  TeSTAVMHT,— 

The  following  references  to  or  quotations  from  the  Old  TestameDt 
Scriptures  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark :— 67eji.  u.  24,  Mark 
X.  7  ;  Exod.  ui,  6,  Mark  xii.  26 ;  JExod.  xx.  12,  xzi.  17,  Mark  tIL  10; 
Exod.  XX.  12—17,  Mark  x.  19 ;  Lev.  xit.  3,  4, 10,  Mark  i.  44 ;  Lev. 
xix.  18,  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Deut.  ri.  4,  6,  xxiy.  1,  xxv.  5,  Mark  xii.  29, 
30,  X.  4  xii.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  6,  Mark  ii.  25 ;  Psa.  xxii.  1,  ex.  1»  ev v»m. 
22,  Mark  xv.  34,  xii.  36,  xii.  10;  Ika.  vi.  9,  xiii.  10,  xxix.  13, 
xL  3,  liii.  12,  M.  7,  Ixvi.  24,  Mark  iv.  12,  xiii.'  24,  to.  6,  i.  3,  xt. 
28,  xi.  17,  ix.  44;  Jer.  rii.  11,  Mark  xi.  17;  2Xm.tf.27,  Mark  xiiL 
14,  Zeeh,  xiii.  7,  Mark  xiv.  27 ;  Mai.  m.  1 ;  Mark  i.  2.  The  quo- 
tations given  in  italics  appear  abo  in  Matthew ;  the  others  are  thoe- 
fore  independent  allusions  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teetameni 
They  seem  to  show,  too,  that  the  discourses  given  in  the  Gospels 
are  not  full,  but  epitomes,  for  we  see  the  portions  of  the  refereooei 
which  were  regarded  as  striking  by  the  one  hearer  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  which  impressed  the  other,  eren  when  the  refer- 
ence was  to  the  same  portion  of  Scripture.  Mark  omits  from  hit 
Gospel  the  birth  and  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  gives  no  extended 
account  of  the  temptation ;  does  not  mention  Peter^s  casting  him- 
self into  the  sea,  Christ's  promise  of  the  keys  to  Peter,  or  His  direc- 
tion about  the  payment  of  tribute  with  money  got  from  the  month 
of  a  fish ;  he  does  not  indade  in  his  narrative  Pilate's  wife's  dreamy 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  or  the  earthquake  daring  the  eroei- 
fixion.  He  mentions  Peter  where  the  other  erangelists  do  not 
name  him,~«.y.f  i.  36 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xvi.  7  :  and  gives  details  omitted  by 
others,— e.  y.,  the  finding  of  a  colt  at  a  place  where  two  roads  meet 
(xi.  4) ;  the  young  man  in  the  linen  cloth  (xiv.  61) ;  the  namea  of  the 
sons  of  Simon  the  Gyrenian,  Alexander  and  Bufos,  mentioned  after- 
wards, the  former  (Acts  xix.  35 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  as  a 
reprobate,  and  the  latter  (Bom.  xiv.  13)  as  one  to  be  saluted.  He 
supplies  additional  incidents  about  the  cure  of  the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy  (iL  3*-12),  &c.,  of  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (v.  36— 
48),  and  of  the  cure  of  the  demoniac  after  the  transfiguration  (ix. 
14—29).  To  him  alio  we  owe  the  parable  of  the  seed  growing 
secretly  (iv.  26—29) ;  the  miracle  of  healing  tlie  blind  man  at  Beth- 
saida  (viii.  22 — 26) ;  the  answer  of  the  scribe  to  Christ's  exp3aitM 
of  the  commandments.  These  items  prove  that  he  possessed  origi- 
nal  information ;  and  ss  in  many  eases  the  matter  he  thus  gives  as 
links  into  and  harmonizes  with  that  which  Matthew  supplies,  being; 
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in  fact,  frequently  implied  in  or  alluded  to  in  Matthew's  narratiye* 
this  circumstance  corroborates  Matthew's  truthfulness,  while  the 
omissions,  seeing  the  purpose  for  which  he  wrote,  do  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  lengthier  biography,  l^either  Matthew  nor 
Mark  professes  to  write  the  biography  of  the  Messiah.  Their  work 
rather  resembles  notes  of  lectures  concerning  the  facts  and  lessons 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  first  four  chapters  of  Mark,  though  dif- 
fering much  in  the  mode  of  narration,  ugree  very  closely  in  their 
atatements  with  the  first  thirteen  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  there- 
afler  they  agree  rery  closely  and  continuously.  The  closeness  of 
the  siznilarity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  discourses  of  Christ» 
eridence  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  yery  words  of  the 
Master,  and  that  they  could  not  haye  been  long  of  being  recorded 
after  the  departure  of  the  Teacher.  The  Gt>spel  of  Mark  falls 
naturally  into  three  sections  : — I.  The  ministry  of  John ;  Christ's 
baptism  and  temptation  (i.  1—13).  II.  The  ministry,  discourses, 
miracles,  &c.,  of  Jesus  from  its  commencement  (i.  14)  to  His 
approach  to  Jerusalem  for  His  last  passoyer  (x.)*  III.  The 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  betrayal,  trial,  condemnation, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  (x.^xyi.)*  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  Mark,  writing  apparently  for  Gentile  conyerts,  keeps  his 
Gospel  free  from  Jewish  peculiarities,  doctrines,  and  prejudices, 
makes  few  allusions  to  Jewish  customs,  and  when  he  does  so 
explains  them — disburthens  his  narrative,  in  fact,  of  nationalism, 
and  sets  Christ  forth  as  the  very  force  and  yital  power  of  heaven's 
truth  and  man's  Saviour.  Matthew  appeals  to  faith,  Mark  to 
intelligence,  Luke  to  honest  acceptance  of  evidence,  and  John  to 
love. 
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967.  Ih  the  proBpectas  of  "The  School  of  Shakespeare,"  to  be  edited 
by  B.  Simpion,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  may  be  prored  that  he  [Shakespeare] 
wrote  ibr  the  Lord  Strangers  men,  and  for  those  of  the  Sari  of  Pembroke , 
and  the  Barlof  Sussex. "  I  beg  leave  to  inquire,  Aa«  it  been  so  proved,  and 
if  wo,  where  is  the  proof  to  be  found? — G.  H. 

988.  Was  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  written  by  St.  Paul?  If 
so,  what  relation  exista  between  it  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomana,  in  doctrinal 
basis?— B.  J.  J. 
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STUDYING  ENGLISH. 

**  Stubt  yoor  own  langaage,  akisasL  a  knoiriedge  «f  iis  raki, 
seek  to  understand  the  prineipleft  by  iHiidL  its  phnees  and  hb- 
tenoes  are  formed,  and  tiy  to  reioove  from  yoiirspeedaeverfthingthit 
is  likely  to  mar  its  effect  npon  the  ears  of  such  children  aa,  in  a  fev 
years  it  may  be  expected,  will  be  your  lot  to  teach.  I  baow  that 
some  have  a  grim  honor  of  grammar,  the  thought  of  it  ahnost 
makes  them  hysterical ;  their  school-day  recollections  of  it  are  any- 
thing but  pleasant ;  and  for  them  to  sit  down  to  master  the  oooja- 
gation  of  verbs,  the  cases  of  nouns,  or  the  fundamoital  laws  of 
syntax,  wonld  be  to  enter  for  a  time  the  r^^ns  of  purgatoiy.  But 
supposing  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  an  essential  dement  of  fit- 
ness for  your  work  in  the  future,  ought  you  to  shrink  back  fnm 
attaining  it  because  it  appears  so  difficult  ? 

^'  A  knowledge  of  grammar  is  not  so  hard  to  aequire  as  many 
imagine,  and  once  acquired,  it  is  of  invaluable  service. 

*'  If,  for  a  few  months,  you  will  give  attention  to  it,  using  in 
your  study  of  it  only  those  '  odds  and  ends '  of  your  time  wMdh, 
perhaps,  you  do  not  now  make  very  servicable,  you  will  be  surprissd 
to  find  how  greatly  you  have  become  advantaged  in  the  power 
which  you  have  gained  to  express  your  thoughts  clearly  ana  cor- 
rectly. And  supposing  that  the  labour  required  in  attaining  s 
knowledge  of  grammar  were  much  greater  than  it  is,  ought  yoQ 
even  then  to  be  retarded  from  endeavounng  to  acquire  Uiot  whidi 
will  be  to  you  such  a  great  advantage  in  your  work  in  the  firtniB? 
As  your  work  is  of  the  highest  importance,  affecting  as  it  does  tke 
temporal  and  eternal  destinies  of  many,  surely  no  labour  which  will 
tend  to  make  you  more  efficient  should  be  spared." 

DAY  SCHOOLS  IN  BELGIUM. 

"  Pbimaby  schools  for  young  children  and  adults  are  not  wanting, 
but  scholars  are  wanting  for  the  schools.  The  necessity  of  working 
for  their  daily  bread,  the  complete  destitution  of  a  great  number  of 
fiunilies,  the  negligence  as  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  parents  them- 
selves,  all  these  cause  the  majority  of  the  children  of  working  men 
to  aboent  themselves  from  schools,  and  the  small  number  who  do 
attend,  generally  do  so  casually,  and  during  the  winter,  and  then 
only  up  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  when  they  conmienoe  to  ge( 
weak  in  body  and  mind  from  precocious  labour.  It  is  the  gemcEal 
opinion  there  now  that  instruction  must  be  had  at  any  price,  ereo 
at  the  expense  of  parental  authority/" 
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^iterErs  ^0ies, 


▲v  Isglkh  towwlaftkm  of  the  text 
oontainefl  in  the  eigfalii  edilkm  of 
Ton  TiMfaendorrsGffeekl^Mtaiiiaifc, 
^  pr,  DmvMSloo,  it  in  tkia  ptenB, 
which  will  b#  aa  esuict  vepreaentA- 
tioii  of  thfr  most  noeat  and  batt 
critioBl  testy  M  well  m  e  xwinon  of 
the  reeeiTed  Snglieh  rmion.  The 
work  is  printed  by  Ghieeeoke  and 
Bemnt,  of  Leiptic,  end  will  here 
two  introdiiotioDe  bj  Ton  Tiaohen- 
dorf  and  Devideon. 

Profieeior  ChriBtoforo  Peaqnaligo 
hat  joet  published  the  aeoond  part 
of  ma  tnoalation  of  the  complete 
worka  of  Sbakapere  into  Italian 
pioae^ 

A  Dickens  Club  has  been  fooaded 
KtLoaisTiUe,  U.S.,  for  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  literatava  and  the  dnuna. 

Dr.  fiobert  Ohambera  hae  a 
Scottish  story  in  the  press,  entitled 
"AilieOilroy." 

Dr.  J.  Hatohison  Stirling,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  contributed  a 
lengthy  essay  on  Buckle,  to  the 
current  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
oanMeview, 

Prince  Bismarck  is  writing  his 
autobio^phy.  It  will  form  a 
highly  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  time. 

In  succession  to  his  bvother, 
Dr.  Norman  Bladeod,  the  Rev. 
Donald  Madeod  has  been  entrusted 
by  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co.  with 
the  editorship  of  Chiod  Words.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  periodical  of  which  he  has  now 
become  the  editor. 

Alfred  Sabatier  has  in  the  press 
''A  Programme  of  Positire  Educa- 
tion," on  the  system  of  Comte. 

Mr*  Charlee  Bray,  of  Oorentry, 


ia  engaged  on  an  abridged  edition, 
intended  for  use  in  aeoidar  schools, 
of  hia  book,  *•  The  Bdooation  of  the 
VeeliagB,"  of  which  a  third  edition 
appearod  in  1860. 

Lodwig  Fenerbaoh,  bom  ai  Ans- 
pMsh,  Im  BaTariei  Joly  28th,  ISOi, 
author  of  "The  Sssenoe  of  Cbria- 
tianity,"  &e.,  died  in  poverty  at 
Hanan,  near  IVankibrt,  Sept  18. 

ProC  Kano  Fiaeher,  expositor  of 
Baoon  and  Kant,  who  haaauoeeeded 
to  the  ehair  left  yaoant  at  H«del- 
beiig  by  the  fttnoral  of  Professor 
Zeller  to  BerHn,  will  shortly  publish 
the  first  pavt  of  a  new  eeotioo  of  his 
*«  Histoxy  of  Modem  PhUoeophy." 

From  Denmark  we  hear  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Nicolas  GrundtTig, 
bom  1783,  the  well-known  Daniah 
theologian  and  poet.  In  1948  par- 
ticularly his  songs  had  great  popu- 
larity among  the  Danes,  then  en- 
gaged in  the  first  Schleawig*Ho]stein 
war. 

^'Charles  the  First''  is  the  subject 
of  a  new  nlay  by  Mr.  W.  Gt,  Wills. 
It  is  in  four  acts,  and  partly  in 
blank  verse.  Cromwell  aod  Ireton 
are  among  the  dramatig  penona. 

Amongst  the  MS.  letters,  &c., 
of  Cowper,  sold  recently  at  Sothe- 
by's, there  were  some  of  considerable 
interest.  But  the  ^:reatest  curiosity 
of  the  lot  was  certainly  the  MS.  of 
a  sonnet  which  he  wrote  on  behalf 
of  a  printer  at  Leicester,  who  had 
got  into  prison  for  selling  some  of 
Tom  Paine's  publications.  This  is 
about  as  odd  a  conjunction  for 
Cowper's  name  to  appear  in  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  sonnet 
fetched  four  and  a  half  guineas. 

Critical  *<  Estimates  of  the  Kings 
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of  England  from  WiUiAm  the  Con- 
queror to  George  III."  is  in  the 
presB.  It  it  from  the  pen  of  J.  L. 
Sanford,  author  of  "  Studies  and  !!• 
lustrations  of  the  Great  Bebellion." 

Bey.  William  Edenson  Little- 
wood,  M.A.,  has  just  issued  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  '*The  Essentials  of 
New  Testament  Study." 

**Myth,  Miracle,  and  Mystery" 

•hare  been  engaging  the  attention  of 

€torald  Massey,  who  will  lecture 

on    these    subjects    here   and   in 

America. 

The  second  vol.  of  H.  Furness's 
Variorum  edition  of  Shakspere's 
works  is  nearly  ready. 

Dr.  Strauss  has  in  readiness  for 
issue  a  new  work,  *'The  Old  and 
the  New  Faith — a  Confession." 

A  memoir  of  the  lat<e  Dr.  Bow- 
land  Williams  is  nearly  ready. 

Dr.  W.  A.  B.  Hertzberg,  Bremen, 
is  editing  Chaucer  for  the  German 
Handy  Library,  which  is  super- 
intended by  Julius  Zacher. 

A  collection  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Galileo  has  been 
printed  in  the  (Italian)  Suropean 

X9Vt8Wa 


*'  A  Memorial  of  Mazsini,"  eoo- 
sisting  of  selectionsiromhia  wntiiigi, 
is  to  be  circulated  among  the  woo- 
ing classes. 

Mr.  Bronghton,  at  the  Cambridge 
Archaeological  Association,  saysthst 
263  editions  of  Shakspere*s  piaji 
had  been  issued,  besidea  650  paUi- 
cations  of  portions  of  his  writiagL 

<<  A  Biography  of  Barid  Oox,*^ 
by,  it  is  hinted,  S.  TimmeBy  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  in  preparaiion. 

Baron  Tauchnits  baa  in  progna 
a  Dictionary  of  the  German  Lia- 
guafre,  which  is  to  excel  all  preoediaf 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  extent  i 
its  Tocabulary  and  the  ftoeuzacy  of 
its  definitions. 

M.  Liitrd's  magnificent  LexioaB 
of  the  French  language  is  nowneaily 
through  the  press,  proof-reading  and 
rcTising  being  all  that  remains  nov 
to  accomplish.  How  is  it  tfail 
Enj(lsnd  has  no  riral-leas  lexieoa? 
Is  it  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of 
our  savatu,  or  the  eoonomisiiig  hsUt 
of  our  publishers? 

Sir  C.  Dilke  as  proprietor,  snd 
Dr.  Doran  as  editor,  are  about  to 
gire  new  life  to  Noter  and  QmtrUi. 


P;obtrn  IStttapbystrians. 


WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.D.,  ARCHDEACON  OP  CARLISLE,  &c., 

Author  of '' Moral  Fhilosophy,^'   '*  Natural  Theology;'  **Evidet\oe  of 

Chrittianiiy,''  %e, 

fConiimud  from  page  251 J 

*'  It  has  long  been  deemed  the  glory  of  Socrates,  that  ho  brought  philo* 
Bophy  from  the  schools  of  the  learned  to  the  habitation?  of  men,  bj  stripping 
it  of  its  technicalities,  and  exhibiting  it  in  the  ordinary  language  of  life. 
There  is  no  one  in  modern  times  who  has  possessed  the  talents  and  dispo- 
siUon  for  achieyements  of  this  kind  to  an  equal  extent  with  Paley ;  and  we 
csn  scarcely  conceive  any  one  to  have  employed  such  qualities  with  greater 
aaooees.  The  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  was  tha'supreme  object  of 
the  alchemists'  aspirations.  But  Paley  had  acquired  a  more  enyiable 
power.  Knowledge,  however  abstruse,  by  passing  through  his  mind  became 
plain  common  sense,  stamped  with  the  characters  whicli  ^nsured  its  cur« 
rency  in  the  world." — Bishop  Turion.  '  7;. 

BsLioiON  is  founded  on  faith.  "  Now  f«ith  is  the  colifidence 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,"  confidence 
resting  on  evidence.  "  Belief  is  assent  upon  trust.  When  we  have 
absolute  demonstration  of  anything  the  result  is  not  belief  at  all ; 
it  is  knowledge.  .  .  .  Where  doubt  is  absolutely  impossible, 
there  belief  or  faith  is  also  impossible.  You  have  certainly,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  not  l^e  eertainty  of 
faith."  • 

Evidence  is  a  series  of  facts  or  statements  of  a  trustworthy  nature, 
thiottgh  which  a  truth  is  seen,  or  out  of  which  a  faith  arises.  Faith 
is  the  reposing  trust  of  the  soul,  satisfied  with  the  evidence  brought 
before  it  of  the  correctness  of  the  truths  to  which  it  assents — ^the 
realieing  active  spiritual  acceptance  of  certain  truths  involving  cer- 
tain  duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  result  of  the  confidence  enter* 
tained  in  the  truths  relied  on ;  ''  for  faith,  if  it  have  not  works,  is 
dead."  Ileiigious  ''faith  is/'  as  Swift  says,  ''an entire  dependence 
upon  the  truth,  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  6f  Qod,  whieh 
dependence  will  certainly  incline  us  to  ob^  Him  in  all  things." 

*  *'  Chriatianity  and  Soepticiam,*'  a  lecture  by  William  OonnMfy  tiord 
Biabop  of  Peterborough. 

1872.  r 
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Faith  demands  evidence,  and  Christianity  inyites  the  Meat 
researches  into  the  reasons  for  the  faith  which  its  disciples  possess 
and  display. 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  articles  of  belief,  a  con* 
fession  or  a  creed  whose  elements  have  been  brought  together  as 
dogmas  in  the  dim  distances  of  antiquity,  and  which  we  now  require 
to  accept  with  the  reverence  due  to  age-old  commonplaces. 
Christianity  took  its  rise  in  historic  times,  and  grew  into  power 
amid  question,  dispute,  doubt,  and  disbelief.  It  did  not  come  upon 
the  stage  of  time  till  free-thought  had  developed  its  syllogistic  tests 
and  elaborated  its  philosophy  of  investigation — until  doubt  had 
become  the  very  habit  of  men's  souls,  and  inquisition  was  sure  to  be 
made  into  its  claims  and  doctrines,  because  the  doctrines  it  taught 
were  distasteful  to  the  men  of  that  age.  The  intellectual  want  of 
faith  had  involved  society  in  an  almost  prevalent  moral  faithlessness, 
and  Christianity  required  to  struggle  into  potency  oyer  men's  souls 
in  spite  of  the  distrust  of  those  whose  very  characters  impelled  them 
to  deny  or  defy  it.  The  vitality  of  Christianity  was  sorely  tried, 
not  by  persecution  and  massacre  only,  but  by  the  determined  donht 
which  had  acquired  mastery  over  men's  minds  so  much  that  the 
very  essence  of  irony  came  out  in  the  scornful  form  in  which  thej 
asked,  '*  What  is  truth  ?  "  Truth  seemed  a  dream,  and  futh  a 
fancy  to  those  who  had  been  bred  in  the  schools  of  philosophy ; 
among  those  who  had  not  been  taught  in  them,  a  sequacious  super- 
stition had  been  encouraged,  and  the  habits  of  men's  lires  had  got 
entwined  with  the  forms  of  worship  devoted  to  their  differing  and 
differtftit  gods.  Unbelief  among  philosophers  and  misbelief  among 
the  people  offered  little  prospect  of  success  to  men  who  set  oat  to 
teach  the  realities  of  the  unseen,  and  to  place  among  the  mightiest 
powers  among  the  dwellers  in  the  earth  a  simple  faith  in  Christ. 
Yet  that  faith  so  ennobled  men's  souls  that  edicts  and  rescripts 
from  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  most  potent  states  were 
effectless  to  terrify  its  holders  to  surrender,  submission  or  recanta- 
tion. Doubt  lost  its  dominion  over  men  when  the  heroes  of  faith 
proved  the  power  of  their  conviction  to  deride  the  flame  of  the  State, 
defy  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  and  blunt  even  the  axe  of  the 
headsman.  Truth  became  mighty  and  prevailed,  because  mea 
beheld  faith  imparting  grandeur  to  the  aspirations,  achievements, 
and  characters  of  those  who  professed  the  religion  of  Christ.  In 
all  ages  Christianity  has  been  militant  against  doubt.  "Why  do  je 
not  believe  ?  "  has  been  her  queiy  from  age  to  age;  and  even  whoi 
a  response  was  given  to  her  inquiry,  and  the  grounds  of  doobt  were 
stateo,  Christianity  has  been  able  to  gife  a  reason  for  the  faith 
delivered  to  the  saints  pertinent  to  the  time  and  theme.    At  no 
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time,  however,  did  Christianity  seem  so  hopelessly  oyerthrown  as 
when  the  terrible  European  convulsion  known  as  the  Prench  Eevolu- 
tion  reached  the  pitch  of  casting  down  the  worship  of  the  Divine 
One  of  Nazareth,  and  decrying  as  an  imposture  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour.  Philosophism,  encyclopsedism,  legislatism,  and  saus- 
culotteism  all  united  to  proclaim  Christianity  a  lie,  its  disciples  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race  and  Beason — in  the  visible  form  of  "  an 
opera-^ncer,  fair  to  look  upon  when  well  rouged,"  the  only  wor- 
ship-worthy deity  of  the  universe.  But  even  while  the  carmagnoles 
of  the  reason-worship  were  going  on,  and  the  communion-feasts  of 
its  votaries  amazed  Europe  with  revelries,  so  that  men's  hearts  were 
failing  them  for  fear,  Paley  saw  that  the  true  antidote  was  not 
reviling  or  scorn,  but  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  implications 
and  statements  of  Christianity  in  the  calm  and  dear  light  of  the 
logic  of  common  sense.  To  this  he  set  his  soul,  and  it  is  the  true 
fame  of  Paley  that  he  has  produced  a  full,  fair,  candid,  impartial^ 
and  convincing  review  of  the  arguments  of  scepticism  as  opposed  to« 
the  statements  of  Christianity,  such  as  has  done  the  Church  and  the- 
world  good  service. 

Paley's,  however,  was  a  practical  mind ;  he  saw  that  the  unsef>- 
tlement  of  society  arose  from  a  revolt  against  the  laws  of  morala- 
and  the  practice  of  politics.  If  he  could  convince  men  that  morals 
and  politics  had  other  foundations  than  the  wild  whims  of  men  whose 
sole  desire  was  change  and  its  chances;  if  he  could  show  thai 
social  life  and  civilization  had  principles  underlying  and  governing 
the  forms  of  life,  property,  law,  and  administration,  he  might  some- 
what restrain  the  irrational  craving  for  revolution  ;  while,  if  he  could 
Erove  that  religion  was  a  safeguard  for  many  of  the  privileges  and 
enefits  of  society,  he  might  bring  some  to  regard  Christianity  with^ 
a  wanner  approval  than  they  in  their  selfishness  gave  it.  Hesougl^ 
to  conserve  social  life  by  a  judicious  compromise  between  those* 
who  sought  change  for  selfish  ends  and  those  who  opposed  change- 
for  ends  equally  selfish.  He  was  aware  that  in  pleading  for  reli« 
gion  as  the  foundation  of  moral  law,  and  for  reason  as  the  ally  of 
leligion  in  civilization,  he  would  require,  on  demand,  to  prove  the 
claims  on  faith  and  practice  which  he  asserted  in  favour  of  Christie 
anity,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  do  that  also  when  the  work 
that  lay  closest  to  his  hand  was  done.  His  design  of  bringing 
into  alliance  the  spirit  of  Christian  behevolence  and  faith  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophic  thought  was  a  happy  thought  for  his  time,  an^ 
entitles  him  to  the  loving  admiration  not  only  of  professi|)g. 
Christians,  but  of  professing  philosophers. 

We  have  been  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  classification  tQ 
enter  the  name  of  Paley  under  a  designation  which  he  would  mu  j» 


all  pTOlmbiUty  ncoept  or  regard  as  accurate.  He  had  *'  «a  utter 
diitaate  for  anything  incrtaphysiod/'  and,  in  fact,  abhorred  the  Terr 
iMume  of  metaphysics.  This  was  much  more  his  misfoitnae  than 
Ms  fault.  Metaphysic,  when  he  was  at  the  university,  was  in  bat 
-VL  sorry  plight.  It  had  degenerated  into  a  puerile  set  of  logomachies 
where  it  had  not  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  catalogue  of  nominil 
definitions.  The  very  pith  and  marrow  of  speculation  had  gone  cot 
of  it.  Only  a  dry,  ungainly  skeleton  remained.  Locke  had  inTsin 
attempted  to  bring  the  process  of  the  human  understanding  into 
the  daylight  of  practical  reason.  Berkeley  had  frightened  the  vits 
by  his  subtilty;  Butler  had  astonished  tliem  by  his  ingenuity. 
But  the  English  school  of  metaphysicians  had  failed,  and  the  Scot- 
tish school  had  not  yet  raised  the  standard  of  common  sense  as  the 
rallying-point  of  a  new  initiative  to  enter  into  contest  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  speculation.  Faley's  practical  shrewdness  showed  him 
•the  utter  ineptitude  of  the  inane  compendia  of  emasculated  Aiis- 
totelianism  which  were  the  text-books  of  metaphysic  in  his  day. 
Hater  of  metaphysics  though  he  was,  however,  he  had  a  metaphy- 
sical undercurrent  in  him  which  flowed  along  the  whole  course  of 
his  expository  volumes,  implied  and  powerful,  though  neither  appa- 
rent nor  professedly  held. 

Every  philosophy  is  founded  on  a  metaphysic  expressed  or  under- 
stood. "  To  philosophy,"  says  Coleridge,  "  properly  belongs  the 
education  of  the  mind."  Metaphysic  is  the  mother  of  theory,  tiie 
expositor  of  law,  the  governor  of  method,  and  the  critic  of  thought. 
vHe  who  would  kindle,  refine,  and  discipline  the  soul,  must  know  its 
powers  and  processes,  and  be  able  to  bring  them  into  activity  in 
their  best  state.  There  are  few  works  belonging  mainly  to  the  last 
-tentury,  the  perusal  of  which  have  an  educative  effect  so  qmckeniac 
:and  refreshing  as  those  of  Faley.  His  method,  though  unstated, 
is  always  compact  yet  sinuous ;  perspicuous  and  instructiTe  as  well 
^  attractive.  He  was,  in  fact,  too  shrewd  to  precipitate  metaphyfiies 
in  his  dissertations  in  an  age  which  eschewed,  avoided,  and  snonoed 
philosophy  as  revolutionism.  There  is  little  or  none  of  that  baircn 
and  profitless  word-spinning  in  Faley's  works,  which,  in  his  tune, 
eonstituted  university  metaphysics ;  but  in  the  true  metaphyiies  of 
iMmmon  sense  he  was  a  veritable  master. 

He  assumed  as  incontrovertible  elements  of  reasoning — 

1.  That  our  senses  do  not  so  deceive  us,  when  duly  esttdsed 
and  rightly  compared,  as  to  their  witnessing,  that  they  should  be 
distrusted. 

2.  That  our  reasoning  faculties,  Ihough  impaired,  are  tfuittwrtty 
io  f ar  as  they  lead  us  when  proper  precautions  have  been  takna  by 
«s gainst  errors  arising  horn  the  kncnm  weakueaiiM  ^eor  pewm- 
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3.  Thai  there  is  such  a  harmony  between  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  and  the  mind  and  will  of  man,  that  reasoning,  within  due  limits 
and  with  wise  restrictions,  may  be  employed  analogically  from  one 
to  the  other. 

These  imply,  of  course,  that  God,  nature,  and  man  exist,  God  aa 
the  Prime,  nature  as  His  creature,  and  man  as  a  phenomenon  of 
nature. 

While  employed  in  elaborating  his  plea  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  derived  from  the 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  historical  book  of  the  Acts  and 
the  diverse    epistles   of   the  apostles  of   the   Gentiles,  his  view 
widened,  and  he  found  that  to  give  full  scope  to  his  mind's  sugges- 
tiveness  he  must  bring  together  into  a  brief  and  compendious  unity  his 
ideas  on  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity," — a  most  valuable  and 
plainly  set  forth  epitome  of  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  such  as  has  brought  comfort,  peace,  and  joy  to  many  minds. 
As  this  work  of  his  rested  on  the  being  of  God,  his  thoughtful 
spirit  accepted  the  farther  task  of  composing  a  Theodictic  which 
would  satisfy  the  plain  and  thoughtful,  as  well  as  be  suggestive  of 
higher  researches  to  those  who  could  see  the  metaphysical  questions 
which  lay  below  the  argument  from  design,  and  could  by  their  cul- 
ture travel  by  the  a  piiori  road  to  a  reasonable  landing-place  where 
proof  should  be  considered  perfect  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
The  cogent  good  sense  and  close-fitting  logic  of  Paley  did  not 
desert  him  even  in  the  task  of  moulding  into  usefulness  the  copious 
materials  contained  in  the  confused,  tiresome,  and  illogical  Dutch 
religious  philosopher,  Bernard  Neiuwentyt.     If  in  this  production 
he  displays  less  moral  enthusiasm  than  some  people  think  such  a 
treatise  should  display,  let  us  give  him  credit  for  self-restraint 
rather  than  blame  for  coldness,  for  we  know  that  the  entire  work 
was  a  noble  piece  of  sheer  heroism,  composed  as  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  uncontrollable  pain — ^pain  which  brought  him  constantly 
into  the  presence  of  death. 

Though  not  a  metaphysical  writer  per  se,  he  possessed  that  power 
of  intellect  which  could  build  up,  on  sure  foundations,  a  consum- 
mate edifice  of  argument.  His  grasp  of  the  subject  is  strong,  and 
his  handling  of  it  is  masterly.  He  disposes  his  argument,  adjusts 
its  plan,  and  follows  out  its  course  in  a  precise  and  effective  though 
not  a  formal  manner.  Indeed,  it  is  his  argumentative  power  and 
consistency,  rather  than  his  originality,  that  mark  him  out  as  a 
trustworthy  pursuer  of  philosophical  investigations.  Without 
pan^e  of  logic,  without  the  pedantry  of  metaphysics,  he  could 
expound  his  theories  in  strong,  exact,  clear,  forcible,  and  homely 
which  hit  precisely  the  level  of  common  comprehension  mi 
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the  requirements  of  his  time.  Doing  always  the  work  which  seemed 
most  needful,' he  suited  the  efforts  of  his  spirit  to  the  wants  of  bis 
fellows;  and  when  morals  and  politics  appeared  to  be  but  the  shams 
and  customs  of  civilization,  he  showed  that  they  had  a  true  foimdt- 
tion  in  common  sense,  in  expediency,  and  in  Christianity, — aU  three 
being  consenting  witnesses  in  behalf  of  virtue  and  patriotism.  His 
Sor<B  JPauUna  formed  but  a  small  section  of  a  large  design,  but 
it  was  a  most  skilful  and  masterly  application  of  the  modem  spirit 
of  researchful  criticism  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  of  the  Soip- 
tures ;  showing  that  criticism  was  not  n  foe  to  Christianity,  but 
that  it  brought  forth  defence  against  scepticism  from  the  overlooked 
interlinks  of  coincidence  which  a  minute  investigation  discovered  iu 
the  sacred  text.  He  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  critical  school  of 
thinkers,  and  showed  anticipatorily  to  what  good  service  such 
studies  could  be  put. 

''  This  is  a  work  which,"  as  R.  Potts,  M. A.,  the  distinguished 
mathematician  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  says  "  consists  of  an 
accumulation  of  circumstantial  evidence  elicited  from  St.  Paul's 
epistles  and  the  Acts  with  no  ordinary  "^kiU  and  judgment,  and 
exhibited  in  a  pellucid  style  as  far  removed  from  the  unnatural 
as  from  the  non-natural  employment  of  language.** 

The  Bev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Eemeto  so  long  ago  as  1S28,  says  of  him,  ''  We  think 
it  next  to  impossible  for  a  candid  unbeliever  to  read  the  'Evidences* 
of  Paley,  in  their  proper  order,  unshaken.  His  'Natural Theology* 
will  open  the  heart  that  it  may  understand,  or  at  least  receive  the 
Scriptures,  if  anything  can.  It  is  philosophy  in  its  highest  and 
noblest  sense ;  scientific,  without  the  jargon  of  science ;  profound, 
but  so  clear  that  its  depth  is  disguised.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
'  Budge  Doctor '  here ;  speculations,  which  will  convince,  if  aught 
will,  that '  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,* 
are  made  famOiar  as  household  words.  They  are  brought  home  \o 
the  experience  of  every  man,  the  most  ordinary  observer  of  the  facts 
of  nature  with  which  he  is  daily  conversant.  ...  In  this 
unambitious  manner  does  Paley  prosecute  his  high  theme,  drawing, 
as  it  were,  philosophy  from  the  clouds.*' 

We  hold,  then,  that  from  his  power  of  distinctly  appreciating  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence  appropriate  to  different  departments  of 
truth,  from  his  care  in  weighing  the  scientific  value  of  every  idea 
as  it  arose  in  his  speculations,  and  from  his  accuracy  in  arranging 
every  one  of  these  in  the  best  possible  method  for  conviction  and 
conversion,  he  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  our  philosophers* 
Only  remark  how  free  he  is  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  supmcial 
impressions,  or  the  obtrusive  phases  of  things ;  with  what  aratknal 
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tact  he  sees  the  gradations  of  things  and  thoughts,  and  avoids  alike 
the  indefinitcness  of  doubt  and  the  superciliousness  of  dogmatism. 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  implied  metaphysics  which  are  latent  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  to  high  ends  ;  the  complicated  workings  of  the 
activities  of  human  nature  were  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  fitted 
his  reasoning  into  every  curve  and  crook ;  his  discriminative  percep- 
tion  of  the  best  form  of  argument,  his  wonderful  analysis  of  the 
topic  so  as  to  make  it  easy  of  comprehension,  the  patience  and  care 
with  which  he  laid  down  the  lines  of  his  speculations,  and  the  ease, 
homeliness,  and  sagacity  which  he  displays  in  pursuing  thought 
through  its  most  devious  labyrinths,  amply  testify  to  his  exquisite 
acquaintance  with  the  inner  secrets  of  the  laws  of  thought.     The 
flaws  in  the  fabric  of  his  speculations  are  singularly  few,  for  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  who  searched  for  fallacies  as  if  with  a  torch  whose 
light  was  kindled  in  heaven,  though  he  differs  from  him  on  many 
points,  only  once  or  twice  objects  to  the  logic  Paley  employs^ 
even  although  topics  upon  which  he  dissertates  engage  not  only 
the  reason  and  observation  but  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men. 
Does  not  this  imply  a  capacity,  however,  removed  from  observation 
or  restrained  in  manifestation,  for  appreciating  that  order  and  method 
which  have  their  foundations  in  the  vital  spirit  of  man — an  order 
and  method  which  bear  witness  to  the  existenei}  and  operation  of 
that  eternal  will  which  men  feel  and  know  and  obey,  which  is  the 
very  first  element  in  the  divine  education  of  the  human  soul  through- 
out all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history  ? 

Of  the  important  matters  of  thought  which  underlie  the  laws 
of    moral   and  political  philosophy   Paley  did  not   feel  inclined 
to  become  an  expounder,  for  he  felt  that  by  doing  so  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  readerless.     He  did  not  make  his  starting-point 
from  a  consideration  of  the  destiny  of  man,  or  raise  the  question 
whether  man's  life  had  any  origin  apart  from  and  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  each  individual  on  the  earth — or  whether  human 
destiny  was  all  accomplished  within  the  cycle  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence as  the  means  of  determining  what  human  conduct  should  be 
under  all  possible  and  conceivable  circumstances,  and  as  the  condi- 
tion of  determining  the  rules  proper  for  human  conduct.     Had  he 
done  so  his  book  might  have  been  allowed  honourable  exile  on  a 
student's  shelves,  but  it  would  not  have  been  what  it  has  been,  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  on  the  subject  in  English  literature.     It 
is  a  treatise  which  is  less  susceptible  of  analysis  than  most,  from 
its  seemingly  desultory  and  detached  character,  and  his  love  of  illus- 
tration and  detail.     These  qualities  have  mad6  him  popular  and 
useful,  although  they  detract  from  the  scientific  reputation  of  his 
summary.    While  confessing  thai  it  requires  a  considerable  effort  of 
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mind  to  keep  steadily  before  one  the  principles  he  propounds,  we 
propose  to  present  the  heads  and  particulars  of  his  system  in  the 
briefest  form  consistent  ^vith  a  comprehension  of  his  tenets  and 
mode  of  treatment.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  our  epitome  is 
but  an  outline  of  what  professes  to  be  a  compilation. 

In  his  **  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  Paley  defines  ethics  as 
"  that  science  which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it." 
The  common  rules  of  morals  are — 1,  the  law  of  honour ;  2,  of  the 
liand ;  3,  of  the  Scripture.  The  law  of  honour,  which  is  really  the 
power  of  social  ostracism  exercised  by  public  opinion,  he  treats  of 
in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  in  fashionable  circles 
in  his  day.  It  approves  of  most  things  which  tend  to  make  life 
pleasurable,  and  disapproves  only  of  what  incommodes  social  inter, 
course.  It  concerns  itself  only  with  the  personal  duties  of  equals 
towards  each  other.  The  law  of  the  land  deals  only  with  duties 
that  can  be  enforced  because  capable  of  being  strictly  defined  and 
tangibly  punished.  The  law  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  communi- 
cated in  general  rules,  requires  to  be  applied  reasonably  and  judi- 
ciously, and  therefore  does  not  dispense  with,  but  rather  necessitate* 
a  science  of  morals. 

He  proceeds  then  to  consider  "the  moral  sense,"  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  belief  in  an  innate 
moral  determinative  faculty.  We  instantaneously  and  instinctively 
admire  generosity,  gratitude,  fidelity,  &c.  This  approval  is  bestowed 
uniformly  and  universally  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But  this  all^;ed 
uniformity  is  denied,  and  facts  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  nega- 
tion ;  while  the  generality  (though  not  the  universality)  of  certain 
moral  determinations  is  accounted  for  by  the  felt  utility.  Farther, 
1,  moral  rules  bend  to  cii-cumstanccs ;  2,  we  are  not  bom  with 
moral  ideas ;  and  hence,  on  the  whole,  we  are  either  destitute  d 
moral  instincts,  or  they  are  undistinguishable  from  prejudices  and 
habits ;  besides,  they  have  no  power  to  punish,  unless  it  be  by 
remorse,  which  is  often  beaten  down  by  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  sin. 

He  next  considers  human  happiness,  which  is  the  excess  of  plea- 
sure over  pain.  Pleasures  differ  in  continuance  and  intensity.  L 
Human  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  be- 
cause (1)  they  are  transient ;  (2)  lose  their  relish  by  repetition ;  (8) 
loftier  pleasures  diminish  their  hold.  II.  Happiness  does  not  con* 
sist  in  exemption  from  pain,  labour,  care,  business,  or  outward 
evils,  but  in  the  excess  of  delight  on  a  balance  of  them.  III» 
Happiness  does  not  consist  in  greatness,  rank,  or  station,  for  these 
are  relative,  not  real.  Happiness  consists  (1)  in  the  exercise  of 
the  social  affections ;  (2)  the  exercise  of  our  faculties  of  mind  or 
body  towards  some  proper  end ;  (3)  the  prudent  arrangement  of 
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habits  which  should  tend  to  moderation,  simplicity,  and  naturalness; 
(4)  in  health.  Happiness  is  pretty  equally  diffused  among  men, 
and  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue  in  this  respect. 

But  what  is    virtue?     It  is   the  doing  good  to    mankind  in 
obedience  to  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  eternal  happiness.     Human 
happiness  and  God's  will  are  harmonious.     We  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  be  virtuous.     There  are  various  theories  of  moral 
obligatioM,  but  they  all  ultimately  coincide ;  all  the  theorists  agree 
upon  the  sameness  of  human  duty,  and  none  supplies  an  adequate 
motive  or  inducement  to  propriety  of  conduct.     He  supplies  this 
want  by  defining  obligation  to  be  "a  violent  motive  resulting  firom 
the  command  of  another."     Law  is  a  command  that  is  enforceable. 
In  answering  the  question,  "Why  am  I  obliged   to  keep  my 
word  ?  *'  he  says,   "  I  am  obliged  to  do  so  by  a  violent  motive- 
namely,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  futurity — by  the  command 
of  God.     Though  personal  and  private  happiness  is  the  motive, 
yet  the  rule  is  the  divine  command."     How  are  we  to  learn  the 
will  of  God?     (1)  From  the  Scriptures,  and  (2)  from  experience 
of  His  design  in  nature.     God  is  good ;  He  wills  our  happiness,  and 
so  far  forth  as  any  action  tends  to  promote  the  true  and  lasting 
happiness  of  man  it  accords  with  the  divine  will.     Utility  is  a 
common  human  test  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  actions  have  both 
particular  and  general  consequences :  utility  may  easily  adjudicate 
on  the  former,  not  on  the  latter ;  although  therefore  we  declare  in 
practice  that  "  whatever  is  expedient  is  right,"  it  must  be  so  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  consequences.     As  to  right  and  rights,  a  right 
is  a  correlative  of  an  obligation.     Eights  may  be  (1)  natural  or 
adventitious,  (2)  alienable  or  inalienable,  (3)  perfect  or  imperfect. 
These  last  are  the  only  ones  which  belong  to  morals.     Perfect 
rights  are  enforced  by  law,  imperfect  ones  are  not.     Book  III. 
refers  to  relative  duties.     These  are  (1)  determinate  protection  of 
perfect  rights,  (2)  indeterminate  promotion  of  imperfect  rights,  (3) 
the  duties  of  sex,  which  are  partly  determinate  and  partly  indeter- 
minate.    Book  IV.  considers  our  duties  to  ourselves  under  the 
headings  of  self-defence,  drunkenness,  and  suicide.     Book  V.  has 
regard  to  duties  towards  God,  and  Book  YI.  discusses  politics  and 
political  economy.     On  these  topics  his  remarks   are  ingenious, 
lucid,  and  ably  laid  before  the  reader.     His    system  of  ethical 
philosophy  is  closely  connected  with  theology ;  in  which  he  makes^ 
a  compromise,  for  the  sake  of  practice,  between  Scriptural  sanctions, 
and  utilitarian  considerations.    The  peculiar  cast  of  Paley's  mind 
was  that  of  a  sagacious  critic.    He  could  take  up  readily  enough  the 
views  and  opinions  of  many  men,  and  seeing  their  good  points. 
could  dovetail  them  together  into  practical  forms.    He  could  tunv 
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about  and  manoeayre  with  the  fragments  of  his  selection  so  that 
the  composite  mosaic  which  resulted  had  many  charms  and  adTan- 
tages ;  and  as  he  placed  each  part  in  the  most  engaging  light,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  system  gained  acceptance  among 
a  people  who  are  practical  above  all  things,  distrust  theories,  and 
delight  in  playing  havoc  with  the  logical  demand  for  correct  pre- 
mises if  it  can  anyhow  manage  to  attain  to  fair  average  practice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  far  from  being  consistent  or 
thorough,  Paley's  treatise  is  instructive  and  agreeable,  and  did  much 
to  promote  better  views  on  morals  and  politics  than  were  prevalent 
in  many  circles  under  the  red  haze  of  the  French  Berolution--whai 
loose  and  inaccurate  modes  of  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
moral  obligation  required  correction  and  objection ;  besides,  it  made 
possible  much  of  the  advancement  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  rectitude  which  has  since  been  made. 

The  ELortB  Paulina,  though  it  was  his  next  work  in  the  order 
of  time,  and  is  in  reality,  his  most  original  contribution  to  religioia 
literature,  concerns  itself  particularly  with  a  subsidiary  section  of  the 
Christian  evidences.  "  It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  most 
suspicious  lawyer  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  subject  two  witnesses  to  a 
stricter  cross-examination  than  that  by  which  Paley  has  tried  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Luke.  This  is  the  light  in  which  the 
Hora  JPaulina  is  to  be  viewed ;  it  is  a  close  and  rigorous  and 
searohing  series  of  questions,  addressed  to  two  men,  by  a  most 
acute  advocate,  in  open  court,  before  an  intelligent  tribunal.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  fiction  contrived  between  them  would 
have  been  shattered  into  pieces  before  they  had  gone  through  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ordeal  to  which  he  exposes  them."  This  is  the  viev 
taken  by  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  formed  of 
it  by  R.  Potts,  M.A.,  in  whose  most  excellent  edition  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  the  Hora  Paulina  is  given  as  a  supple- 
mentary chapter — a  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  main  argu- 
ment. We  shall  refer  to  this  work  in  the  sequel,  when  we  have 
placed  before  the  reader  our  epitome  of  "  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ; "  "  for  the  Hora  Paulina  is  but  one  of  those  many 
depaitments  of  evidence ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  certainly  the  most  ingenious  of  them  all.  With  this  work  in 
our  hands,  we  care  not  how  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  composed."  ..."  The  two  docu- 
ments are  pregnant  with  coinadenoes  which  no  possible  hypothesis 
but  their  veracity  can  account  for." 

I)r.  Paley  composed  his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  with  the 
design  of  promoting  '*  the  religions  part  of  an  academical  edna- 
tion,"  but  its  inflnence  has  been  far  wider  than  its  auns.    It  is, 
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indeed,  a  text-book  ralued  in  the  universities,  bat  it  gained  accept- 
ance in  the  true  unirersity  of  modem  times — the  book-shelves  of 
the  people.     For  moje  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  it  has  been 
popular  and  powerful,  as  supplyins^  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
foundations  of  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.    It  is  not  subtle,  but 
it  is  clear  and  strong;   it  is  not  enthusiastic,  but  it  is  calmly 
confident  of  the  goodness  of  its  cause,  and  willing   to  trust  to 
conviction  roused  by  reasoning,  rather  than  emotion  excited  by 
rhetoric.     It  has  been  complained  of  as  being  cold  and  icy  in  its 
tone  of  thought;  but  this,  instead  of  being  true  blame,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  high  praise.     Passion  and  emotion  always  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  pure  exercises  of  reason ;  for  reason  ought  to  be  passion- 
less except  towards  one  love,  the   love   of  truth.     Men  do  not 
wrangle  over  mathematics  as  they  do  over  schismatics— the  doctrines 
of  the  sects.    To  be  a  cool  reasoner  is  a  much  nobler  form  of  life 
than  to  be  a  hot  advocate.     As  the  sublime  coldness  of  marble 
sculpture  adds  to  the  wonderful  power  with  which  genius  animates 
the  statue,  so  does  the  masterly  suavity  of  Paley  impart  a  sense  of 
solidity   and    firmness,  of   trustworthiness    and  honesty.      His 
"  evidences  "  are,  it  is  true,  chisellings  on  the  outside  of  scepticism, 
bringing  it  into  pure  form,  but  he  knows  that  a  nobler  life  than 
Pygmalion's  statue  ever  drew  enchantment  from,  is  ready  ever  to 
quicken  into  vitality  the  soul  that  truly  seeks  God.     If  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  it.     Paley  supplies  the 
reason  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  efficient  in  exciting  faith, 
and  that  true  faith  being  once  had,  all  else  will  follow  through  the 
grace  of  God. 

Paley  composed  his  treatise  in  an  age  when  the  philosophy  of  the 
materialists  was  in  the  ascendant — just  before,  by  its  vaulting  ambi- 
tion, it  o'erleaped  itself  in  the  French  revolution  and  fell  on  the 
other  side.  He  required  to  accept  the  platform  offered  to  him.  No 
possible  meeting-ground  was  available  except  that  which  spread  out 
into  a  wide  acreage  of  commonplace.  He  wisely  accepted  the 
situation,  and  did  his  best  in  the  circumstances  to  demonstrate  that 
the  very  implications  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  time  required 
Christianity  to  bring  them  into  explicit  effectiveness.  He  meets 
the  lauders  of  the  lordship  of  reason  on  their  own  terms — as  a 
reasoner, — but  he  does  not,  on  that  account,  in  the  least  feel  it 
requisite  to  abjure  his  discipleship  to  Christ.  Paley  knows  him  to 
be  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  so  that  if  reason  leads  to  truth 
it  must  lead  to  Hin>— who  is  in  fact  reason's  true  self,  the  all-wise 
God.  Paley  has  no  misgivings  on  this  head,  for  he  remembers 
that  his  GK>d,  recognising  that  the  service  He  required  was  reason- 
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able,  invited  mankind  to  communion  with  Him  in  these  wordb-- 
"  Come,  let  us  rmson  together."  He  felt  that  truth  was  upon  his 
side,  and  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  truth  to  yiy  and  think,  '^Tbe 
Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not  fear."  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  cwi 
be  a^rainst  us  ? ''  In  this  spirit  "  he  fought  the  good  fight  of 
faith,*'  and  his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  '*  have  been  like  a  smoolh 
stone  from  a  brook,  thrown  from  a  sling  against  the  boasting 
Goliath  of  infidelity. 

The  work  opens  with  some  "  preparatory  considerations,'*  which 
are  to  the  following  effect : — Mankind  stand  in  need  of  a  revda- 
tion,  and  that  must  be  either  Christianity,  or  there  is  none :  if  God 
exists,  and  has  formed  man  for  happiness  both  here  and  in  a  future 
state — making  his  condition  in  the  latter  depend  on  his  conduct  in 
the  former, — we  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  revelation  would  have 
been  made.  No  revelation  could  be  made  without  miradea.  The 
purpose  of  God  could  only  be  communicated  to  man  in  some  foRB 
in  which  that  knowledge  is  not  now  given.  Hence  arises  an  aate- 
cedent  probability  in  favour  of  a  miraculously  communioated 
religion,  in  opposition  to  Hume's  argument,  that  ''it  is  ccntrarr  to 
experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  contraiy  to 
experience  that  testimony  should  be  false." 

Experience,  if  it  means  our  own  experience,  is  inapplicable  to 
the  question,  for  wc  have  had  no  experience  of  that  sort ;  but  to 
assume  that  universal  experience  is  against  miracles  is  begging  the 
question.  Want  of  experience  is  a  very  different  thing  from  con> 
trariety  to  experience.  In  experience  the  same  effects  follow  the 
same  causes,  but  a  uniform  repetition  of  miracle  under  .  the  saioe 
circumstances  is  impossible,  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence  makes  it  a 
miracle.  The  course  of  experience  is  the  result  of  the  will  of  God. 
Why  should  we  think  that  will,  on  proper  occasions,  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  other  result  ?  Miracles  are  not  effects  without  causes ; 
the  cause  of  all  causes  is  the  same,  the  divine  will.  To  those  who 
believe  in  God  miracles  are  not  incredible.  Belief  in  miracles  is 
not  a  contest  of  improbabilities.  Mr.  Hume  unites  all  tho  proba- 
bilities arising  from  the  nature  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  mao, 
besides  ignoring  a  phenomenon.  ''  The  existence  of  the  tectimony  is 
a  phenomenon ;  the  truth  of  the  fact  solves  the  phenomenon."  If  we 
reject  this  solution  we  should  have  another  to  offer,  but  none  is 
offered  which  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  human  coodoct 
funoy  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  were  different  ikem. 
Mathematicians  try  their  theorems  on  simple  oases,  so  may  wo 
this.  If  twelve  men  relate  an  occurrence  a^  b«ing  seen  by  tliflm, 
are  threatened  with  the  worst  evils  unlera  they  confess  that  this  \m 
an  imposture,  and  with  one  accord  not  only  refuse  to  recant,  bat 
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suffer  oil  penalties  rather  thaa  yield,  I  am  not  to  believe  tliem, 
Mr.  Hume  says ;  but  I  cannot  resist  having  faith  iu  them,  or  per- 
sist in  incredulity.  Spurious  miracles  have  been  asserted,  but  the 
evidence  giren  for  them  has  been  far  weaker  tlian  that  allotted  to 
those  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  rests.  [Besides,  imita- 
tion is  made  of  realities.] 

Part  I.  presents  two  propositions.  1,  "  That  there  is  satis- 
factoiy  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and 
sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of 
these  accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the  same 
motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  2,  "  That  there  is  9iot  satis- 
factory evidence  that  persons  professing  to  be  original  witnesses 
of  other  miracles,  in  their  nature  as  certain  as  these  are,  have  ever 
acted  in  the  same  manner  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  properly  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  these  accounts." 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition  it  is  asserted — "That  the 
Pounder  of  the  institution.  His  associates  and  immediate  followers 
acted  the  part  which  that  proposition  imputes  to  them,"  and  "  ihat 
they  did  so  in  attestation  of  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  cf  the  truth  of 
that  history." 

"  The  Christian  religion  exists,  and  therefore  by  some  means  or 
other  was  established."  It  owes  its  establishment  either  to  its  Pounder 
or  to  others,  and  these  could  not  have  accomplished  such  a  task  if 
they  had  been  conscientiously  false,  hollow,  and  hypocritical.  "  The 
propagation  of  the  new  religion  was  attended  with  diihculty  and 
danger.*'  It  was  opposed  to  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  the  people,  to 
the  teaching,  the  interests,  and  the  ambitions  of  their  priesthood, 
and  to  the  habits  and  traditions  of  worship  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  Founder  of  the  religion  was  crucified  by  the  Jewish  rulers 
and  the  Roman  Government.  The  promotei-s  of  it  therefore  required 
to  impeach  and  reproach  these  rulers  of  unjust  cruelty  amounting 
to  murder,  and  this  would  not  make  their  duty  more  easy  or  safe. 
"The  [early]  preachers  of  Christianity  had  therefore  to  contend 
with  prejudice  backed  by  power,"  and  "  could  not  execute  their 
mission  with  personal  ease  an^}  safety."  To  the  heathen  they  had 
ooly  to  offer  a  religion  which  could  not  be  accepted  except  at  the 
cost  of  the  overthrow  of  every  statue,  altar,  and  temple  in  the  world. 
It  was  not  a  competing  but  an  exclusive  religion ;  nor  was  it  a  mere 
philosophic  school  narrow  and  secluded,  it  embraced  and  agitated  all 
who  hc«rd  it.  It  opposed  itself  to  men's  habits,  inclinations  and 
dearest  desires,  and  met  with  rude  opposition  on  these  accounts,  -it 
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is  not  true  that  unbelievers  are  generally  tolerant.  The  doubten  of 
Christianity  were  exasperated,  and  proceeded  harshly  against  the  pro- 
pagators of  it.  Besides,  religion  was  then  an  affair  of  the  State,  and 
interference  with  worship  was  rebellion.  All  the  religions  to  which  it 
was  opposed  were  not  only  old,  but  established,  and  had  maoj 
interests  interwoven  with  their  continuance;  people  believed  the 
prosperity  of  the^nation  depended  on  rites,  pomps,  and  ceremonies. 
If,  as  Gibbon  says,  ''the  various  modes  of  worship  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Eoman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as 
equally  true,  by  the  philosophers  as  equally  false,  and  by  tbe 
magistrates  as  equally  useful,"  the  early  Christians  must,  less  or 
more,  have  made  enemies  of  all  these.  ''Lastly,  the  original 
teachers  of  Christianity  entered  upon  a  new  and  singular  coarse  of 
life,"  '' laying  aside  their  old  habits,  and  sedulously  following  new." 
What  a  revolution  there  must  have  been  of  opinions  and  prejadiees 
to  bring  the  matter  to  this  1  "  It  was  " — what  is  very  difficult 
indeed — "  almost  like  making  men  over  again."  Seeing  that "  no 
act  of  power,  force,  or  authority  was  concerned  in  its  first  success," 
against  such  odds,  in  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
thefe  is  great  probability  that  the  Author  and  His  followers  mast 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  much  to  bear. 

Having  thus  estimated  "what  was  likely  to  happen"  is 
Chapter  II.,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  "  how  the  transaction  is  rep^^ 
sented  in  the  several  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us," 
passages  in  heathen  writers  supplying  "  the  concessions  of  adver- 
saries.'* A  well-known  quotation  from  Tacitus  affords  proof— 
1,  that  Christ  was  put  to  death ;  2,  that  in  the  same  countiy  in 
which  He  was  put  to  death,  Christianity,  after  a  short  check,  broke 
out  again  and  spread;  and  3,  that  it  so  spread  that  in  thirty -four  years 
after  his  death  a  great  number  of  Christians  were  found  in  Bam, 
From  these  facts  we  may  infer  that  the  original  teachers  were  not 
idle^  and  that  their  mission  was  attended  with  danger.  Suetonios 
shows  that  Christians  were  punished ;  and  Juvenal  appears  to  allude 
to  these  specific  punishments  at  a  period  within  the  lifetime  of  soose 
of  the  apostles  or  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ.  Pliny's  letter 
to  Tngan  refers  to  about  seventy  years  after  Christ's  death,  and 
proves,  not  only  the  number,  but  the  success,  notwithstanding  mueh 
suffering,  of  the  early  Christians.  By  a  rescript  of  Adrian's  it  vas 
ordered  that  legal  measures  should  be  taken  against  the  Christiaos 
instead  of  the  clamour  and  tumult  employed  against  them.  VLu^ 
makes  Christian  suffering  a  theme  for  ri  dicnle.  His  verses,  ooid- 
bined  with  the  evidence  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  tho« 
tliat  there  were  martyrs,  voluntary  witnesses  for  the  faith«-a  laitli 
strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  die  calmly  for  it. 
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Chapter  III.  noticed  that  the  testimony  of  the  beatheas  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  books  of  the  Christians.  We  have  four 
histories  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  have  various  letters  from  the 
chief  agents  in  the  business,  all  concurring  in  fact,  narrative,  allu- 
sion, and  inference,  that  Christ  suffered  and  died,  and  yet  Christianity 
made  progress  from  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  throughout  the  Eoman 
empire.  These  things  had  been  foretold,  and  were  not  encountered 
by  chance  or  blindly ;  and  Christ  prepared,  by  exhortation.  His 
followers  to  endure  with  patience  this  contradiction  of  sinners. 
Had  there  been  no  such  thmg  to  be  expected  He  would  not  have 
terrified  them,  nor  would  His  disciples  have  put  words  of  terror  into 
His  mouth  needlessly.  They  could  not  have  said  so  had  it  not  been 
true,  for  they  would  have  been  detected ;  and  they  could  not  have 
said  the  sufferings  were  borne  if  they  were  not,  for  that  would  have 
been  treason  to  the  Government  as  well  as  faithlessness  to  their 
Master's  teaching  to  speak,  to  do,  to  live  the  truth. 

Chapter  IV.  epitomizes  the  early  history  of  Christianity  from  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  times  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  as  evidences 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  amidst,  yet  despite  of  suffering, 
comparing  the  account  of  Luke,  in  Acts,  with  Paul's  epistles,  and 
with  the  writings  of  Clemens,  Hermas,  &c.,  who  declare  that  its 
course  was  through  suffering. 

Chapter  Y.  remarks  that  the  Scripture  history  (1)  shows  the 
nature  of  the  service  which  the  apostles  were  engaged  in,  and 
(2)  that  it  was  painful  and  hazardous  ;  (3)  that  it  assigns  adequate 
(therefore  most  probably  true)  causes  for  the  effects  seen  in  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  (4)  a  difference  in  disposition  and 
affections  took  place  among  Christians  from  what  they  had  formerly 
been  and  from  what  their  felbws  were.  The  testimony  of  Pliny 
confirms  this  latter  statement. 

Chapter  YI.  asserts  that  the  following  particulars  entitle  us  to 
believe  in  the  miraculousness  of  the  Christian  religion: — 1,  Its 
pievalency  at  this  hour.  2,  The  only  credible  account  that  can 
be  given  of  its  origin,  viz.,  the  activity  of  the  Founder  and  His 
associates.  3,  The  opposition  which  that  must  naturally  have 
excited.  4,  The  fate  of  the  Founder,  attested  by  heathens 
and  Christians.  5,  The  testimony  given  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christians.  6,  The  predictions  of  these  sufferings  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  what  we  might  naturally  have  expected  with 
the  statements  of  the  history — as  to  the  martyr  character  of 
the  suffering  endured.  All  these  form  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  story  is  true.  The  early  Christians  rested  their  faith  on 
miradesy  a  sense  of  the  miraculous  formed  the  main  element  in 
their  argument ;  and  that  miracles  had  taken  place  at  the  institu- 
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tidn  of  ChHstiauity  is  made  all  the  moire  probable  by  the  fact  tbat 
mitacles  were  feigned  afterwards,  for  men  are  imitative,  abd  are 
more  likely  to  have  pretended  to  miraculoos  power  because  it  had 
really  been  exerted  than  if  none  had  occurred  previously. 

In  Chapter  VII.  the  question  as  to  whether  the  "  story  which 
Christians  have  now  is  the  story  which  Christians  had  then*^  is 
considered;  he  believes  so  (1)  because  there  is  no  trace  of  any  other 
story.  (2)  The  whole  series  of  Christian  writers,  in  all  their  dis- 
cissions, apologies,  arguments,  and  controversies,  proceed  upon  the 
general  story  which  our  Scriptures  expound,  and  upon  no  other. 
(3)  *'  The  religious  rites  and  usages  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
early  disciples  of  Christianity  were  such  as  belonged  to  and  spring 
out  of  the  narrative  now  in  our  hands.'*  These  books  were  not 
fabricated  with  a  studious  accommodation  of  the  usages  which 
obtained  when  they  were  written.  The  Gospels  were  not  the  coxae 
but  the  consequence  of  the  disciples'  belief  in  Christianity. 

Chapter  VII L  considers  the  authority  of  the  writingfs.  "Sudx 
was  the  situation  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  four  Grospels  are 
ascribed,  that  if  any  one  of  the  four  be  genuine  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose."  They  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot. 
They  are  contemporary  writers,  mixing  in  the  business.  Hence 
'*  ths  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  whether  true  or  false,  are  tkt 
facts  and  the  sort  of  facts  which  the  original  preachers  of  the 
religion  alleged.''  But  next  to  their  separate,  let  us  look  to  their 
aggregate  authority.  There  is  an  almost  unexampled  cumuladve 
testimony  in  the  evangelic  history,  though  it  is  often  overlooked  in 
our  Scripture  reading.  They  are  not  a  single  authority,  bnt  a 
collection  of  proofs ;  and  their  early  reception  by  the  early  Christians 
is  evidence  that  they  must  have  accorded  with  what  the  apostles 
taaght. 

Chapter  IX.  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures — ^1,  be- 
cause a  great  number  of  ancient  MSS.  can  be  produced  ;  2,  from 
the  style  and  language  of  the  Scriptures ;  3,  though  they  relate  to 
supernatural  events,  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument 
against  their  authenticity,  whatever  effect  that  may  have  on  our 
opinion  of  the  judgment  or  veracity  of  the  writers ;  4,  it  was  not 
easy  to  forge  writings  in  those  early  times ;  5,  the  humility  of  the 
writers  to  whom  they  are  ascribed ;  6,  the  general  agreement  of 
the  early  Church  regarding  them ;  and  he  thereafter  undertakes  to 
estabHah  the  eleven  following  propositions,  giving  them  as  the 
sabstance  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an  attentive  perusal 
and  dtudy  of  the  eleven  octavo  volumes  of  Dr.  Lardner  '*  On  & 
Credibility  of  the  Gospels,"  of  which  he  professes  merely  to  be  aa 
epitomizer.     Having  laid  these  propositions  before  the  reader,  he 
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tepe^U  them  ia  a  similar  immber  of  distinct  sections,  subjoining 
tbe  separate  authorities  for  each.  We  cannot  here  foUow  him  into 
the  mmiite  details  by  which  these  are  proved ;  for  these  nr/s  most 
refef  to  the  work  itself.  The  propositions,  however,  are  so  clearly 
and  elegantly  expressed  that  they  form  a  summary  of  what  he  not 
Qoly  professes  to  prove,  but  what  is  generally  held  to  have  bqea 
accomplished  by  him : — 

I.  That  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  meaning 
thereby  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  quoted 
or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  beginning  with  those 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  who  immediately 
followed  them,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  succession  from 
their  time  to  the  present. 

II.  That  when  they  are  quoted  or  alluded  to,  they  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  with  peculiar  respect,  as  books  «z<»  generis;  as  possessing 
an  authority  which  belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  as  conclusive 
of  all  questions  and  controversies  amongst  Christians. 

III.  That  they  were  in  very  early  times  collected  into  a  distinct 
volume. 

IV.  That  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  names  and 
titles  of  respect. 

Y.  That  they  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  in  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  early  Christians. 

VI.  That  commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  harmonies 
formed  out  of  them,  different  copies  carefully  collated,  and  Tersio^is 
of  them  made  into  different  languages. 

VII.  That  they  were  received  by  Christians  of  different  sects,  by 
many  heretics  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  usually  appealed  to  by  both 
sides  in  the  controversies  which  arose  in  those  days. 

VIII.  That  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  were  received  without  doubt  by  those  who  doubted  con- 
cerning the  other  works  which  are  included  in  our  present  canon* 

IX.  That  the  Gospels  were  attacked  by  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  as  books  containing  the  accounts  upon  which  the  re- 
ligion was  founded. 

X.  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic  Scriptures  were  pub- 
lished, in  all  which  our  present  sacred  histories  were  included. 

XL  That  these  propositions  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other 
books  claiming  to  be  books  of  Scripture^,  by  which  are  meant  those 
books  which  are  commonly  called  apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

At  the  close  of  Part  L,  section  xii.  contains  a  recapitulation,  to 
the  study  of  which  great  attention  should  be  directed,  it  is  so  con- 
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dse  and  compact,  so  unstrained  and  so  dear.  We  may  state  tliat 
when  we  studied  the  work,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  oentoiy  ago,  we 
committed  this  and  several  other  portions  to  memory,  and  that  we 
have  found  the  utility  of  that  summation  not  unfrequently  showing 
itself  when  we  had  suddenly  to  meet  an  objection  or  sioiggest  a 
remark  pertinent  to  the  line  of  thought  suitable  to  our  considers- 
tion  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  direct  historical  evidence  of  Christianity. 
This  he  proposes  to  consider  as  it  relates  to  the  pro(^  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  miracles.  The  proof  is  contemporary,  and  was  first 
published  in  the  place  where  the  history  it  relates  was  transacted. 
It  was  not  a  transient  rumour  which  dropped,  but  it  was  (and  hai 
been)  succeeded  by  a  train  of  actions  and  events  dependent  on  it 
It  is  not  a  solitary  record  or  naked  statement,  unsupported  or  un- 
substantiated. It  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  and  collateral  toti- 
mony.  It  possesses  all  the  particularity  of  a  direct  nairatiye,  asd 
it  implied  duties  in  its  reception  which  set  the  mind  against  assent 
to  it.  An  active  acquiescence  through  the  love  of  the  marveOous 
is  therefore  out  of  the  question.  It  did  not  harmonize  with,  but 
opposed  popular  opinion,  and  therefore  did  not  purchase  assoit  to 
itself  by  flattery  or  time-serving.  • 

Change  requires  a  cause ;  the  teaching  of  Christ,  founded  upon 
and  fortified  by  His  miracles,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  most 
complete  revolution  and  the  simplest  that  ever  occurred.  Thee 
miracles  were  wrought  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  under  a  Grovem- 
ment,  a  priesthood,  and  a  magistracy  decidedly  and  vehemeatlv 
adverse  to  their  authors  and  the  pretensions  founded  on  theoL 
Those  who  acted  and  suffered  for  the  cause  did  so  for  the  miracJes. 
There  was  no  anterior  persuasion  to  induce  them,  no  prior  lererence, 
prejudice,  or  partiality  to  take  hold  of.  JesAs  had  not  one  foDowa 
when  He  set  up  His  claim.  His  miracles  gave  birth  to  His  sect 
This  constitutes  a  partition  wall  between  the  origin  and  pro^rem  of 
Christianity. 

What  can  be  resolved  into  a  false  perception  ought  not  to  be 
credited  as  a  miracle,  nor  that  which  has  been  frequently  tried  and 
only  once  or  occasionally  succeeded,  nor  that  regarding  which  the 
miraculous  element  is  matter  of  doubt,  or  in  which  the  relation  is 
but  an  exaggeration  of  singular  facts  or  coincidences. 

In  Chapter  II.  he  discusses  the  cases  selected  by  Mr.  Hume  as 
the  strongest  which  the  histoiy  of  the  world  could  supply  of  allegvd 
but  false  miracles,  and  applying  the  observations  made  in  Chapter  I. 
to  them,  finds  that  they  cannot  stand  the  tests  to  which  the  New 
Testament  miracles  have  been  subjected.  • 

The  auxiliary  evidences  of  Christianity  are  next  brought  forward 
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in  separate  chapters : — I.  Prophecy.  II.  The  morality  of  the 
Gospel.  III.  The  candour  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
IV.  The  identity  of  Christ's  character.  V.  The  originality  of 
Christ's  character.  YI.  Various  instances  of  conformity  between 
the  facts  stated  in  Scripture  with  the  state  of  things  mentioned  in 
other  records.  VII.  Undesigned  coincidences  among  the  writers. 
VIII.  The  history  of  the  resurrection.  IX.  The  propagation  of 
Christianity, — with  the  confirmation  of  all  these  derived  from 
other  accounts  and  matters  of  evidence.  This  is  followed  by  re* 
flections  on  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  notice  of  the 
religion  of  Mohammed. 

In  Part  III.  we  have  "  a  brief  consideration  of  some  popular 
objections  : " — 1.  The  discrepancies  between  the  several  Gospeb. 
2,  Erroneous  opinions  attributed  to  the  apostles.      3,  The  con- 
nection of  Christianity  with  Jewish  history.     4.  The  (apparent) 
rejection  of  Christianity.     5.  That  the  Christian  miracles  are  not 
recited  or  appealed  to  by  the  early  Christians  themselves  so  often  or 
fully  as  mignt  have  been  expected.   6.  The  want  of  universality  in  the 
knowledge  and  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  of  greater  clearness 
in  the  evidences.     7.  On  the  supposed  (evil)  effects  of  Christianity. 
Thereafter  he  sums  up  in  a  conclusion  of  much  lucidity  and  power. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  Paley  wrote  in  a  deistic  age,  when  a 
material  philosophy  reigned,  and  when  the  acuteness  of  Hume  and 
the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire  were  aided  by  the  flaring  schemes  of  the 
^clarisU.     It  was,  too,  a  season  when  the  Church  was  moved  by 
little  enthusiasm,  marked  by  coldness  and  moderatism  of  tone,  and^. 
had  become  in  a  great  measure  estranged  from  the  people.   Though,^ 
therefore,  the  evidences  which  he  marshalled  and  arranged  are  com- 
plete and  thorough  in  their  range,  they  are  not  now  so  directly 
applicable  to  the  phases  of  the  question  as  they  were.     The  iDtel- 
lectual  attitude  of  scepticism  has  changed  in  Europe.     Philosophy 
has  taken  new  steps  into  new  fields,  and  the  contest  has  raged 
around  fresh  banners.     Little  in  Paley  demands  critical  exception, . 
but  some  portions  require  readjustment,  while  a  considerable  sec- . 
tion  might  now  be  advantageously  added  on  the  harmony  between 
the  principles  of  thought  in  the  soul  and  the  operations  of  spiritual 
life,  and  on  the  metaphysic  of  the  miraculous,  the  ethical  excellence 
of  the  Grospel  morality  when  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  duty 
prevailing  m  the  metaphysics  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Bome,. 
and  on  the  Elpistic,  or  grounds  for  hope  the  Christian  system, 
offers. 

That  Paley  had  a  fuller  conception  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Scripture  evidences  than  this  book  alone  shows,  his  Hwct- 
Paulina  proves.     In  the  former  he  gives  the  greater  prominence  to 
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the  external  evidences,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  internal.  Hi«  shrewd 
and  active  pwception  enabled  him  to  see  signs  of  eontinuity  in  the 
several  booKs  of  Scripture,  which  implied  the  concrete  oneness  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  his  clear,  solid  judgment  gave  fuU  effect 
to  the  argument  based  upon  the  credibility  implied  in  the  undesigned 
coincidences  of  statements  made  by  different  paeons,  writing  st 
different  times  and  places,  with  different  purposes,  and  for  differeot 
persons.  Like  "  the  two  parts  of  a  cloven  tally,"  these  are  brought 
together,  and  the  comparison  at  once  establishes  the  genuineness  of 
eaeh.  "  One  or  two  coincidences  of  this  kind  might  be  accident, 
hundreds  cannot ;  many  of  them,  too,  as  far  from  obvious  as  any* 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  such  as  would  not  have  been  detected 
by  one  reader  in  ten  thousand ;  such  as  must  be  dragged  out  of 
their  hiding-places  into  day  by  the  opposition  of  texts  from  perhi^ 
half  a  dozen  quarters. 

Professor  Sedgwick  objected  to  "  Palefy's  Natural  Theology " 
that  it  was  reprehensible  as  an  argument  on  aocount  of  its  "  shutto^g 
up  the  Almighty  in  a  syllogism."  This  is  an  epigrammatic  objection. 
The  metapbysic  of  design  is  sustainable  on  the  most  substantial 
grounds.  We  live  in  a  world  of  contingencies,  and  yet  we  know 
Uiat  we  do  not  live  in  a  world  of  chance.  Our  experience  is  that 
we  apply  the  word  chance  to  an  event  happening  without  the 
intentional  (known)  intervention  of  a  regulating  mind;  but  our 
6Kperience  also  shows  us  that  the  prevalence  of  uniformity  in  natuR 
oould  not  be  trusted  in  as  we  do  if  that  were  left  to  chance.  Hence 
we  reason  that  as  the  amount  of  coincidences  in  nature  is  such  as  to 
iadicate  a  certain  uniformity  of  procedure,  it  cannot  be  the  result  of 
mere  chance,  and  the  number  of  these  uniformities  and  ooincidenoei 
supplies  us  with  the  right  to  postulate  that  they  are  the  results  of  a 
superior  determining  mind.  The  lines  of  specially  determined 
eomoid^ices  and  consequences  we  call  laws,  and  the  superior  mind 
by  whose  determining  agency  sequence  and  consequence  are 
arranged,  we  regard  as  the  lawgiver.  Experience,  which  teaches  U2 
that  chance  does  not  govern  the  universe,  also  suggests  that  design 
regulates  the  on-goings  of  things.  We  plan,  and  we  see  our  plus 
succeed  or  fail,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  consistency  with 
things  as  they  are  with  which  the  plan  has  been  formed.  We  see 
others  working  out  aims,  schemes,  purposes,  and  ends,  which  we 
can  either  assist  and^further  or  frustrate.  We  reason  on  the  things  we 
behold  as  if  they  were  the  results  of  chance,  and  we  paralyze  know- 
ledge and  prevision,  we  reason  on  events  and  circumstances  as  if 
they  were  the  results  of  design,  and  we  can  calculate,  foiebiow, 
provide  for  or  against,  and  regard  as  fixed  and  settled.  Design 
gives  us  the  key  to  law  and  prevision.    Design  is  the  very  basis  of 
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science,  and  science  approves  of  design  as  the  fundamental  director 
of  experience  by  giving  us  the  power  of  prescience.  The  cogitable 
world,  and  the  world  of  experience  alike,  are  interpretable  only  when 
we  subsume  design.  The  metaphysics  of  design  are  therefore 
irrefragable,  and  design  implies  a  designer. 

Whether  we  begin  our  reasonings  from  the  universe  of  experience, 
or  from  the  too  inseparable  elements  of  experience — space  and 
time, — we  are  alike  led  up  to  a  Being  of  intelligent  goodness,  whose 
design  the  universe  is.  So  that  the  same  fact  is  brought  home  to 
us  in  duplicate  by  this  twofold  course  of  reasoning  a  priori  and 
d  posteriori.  Paley,  in  an  age  when  the  experience  philosophy 
mainly  took  an  external  form,  applied  himself  to  that  point  which 
brought  experience  itself  as  a  testimony  against  the  atheism  which 
was  founded  upon  it.  He  did  not  attempt  to  embark  on  the 
obscure  ocean  of  the  metaphysics  of  causation ;  nor  did  he  offer  by 
deep  philosophic  research  to  discover  the  distinction  between  human 
adaptations  and  divine  designs.  He  pointed  to  the  facts  of  design, 
to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  they  exhibited,  and  accepted  th^ 
common-sense  explanation ;  such  things  could  not  have  occurred  bj 
mere  chance,  and  therefore  they  must  have  been  designed.  Not 
only  does  design  itself  imply  intelligence,  but  the  specific  designs 
show  an  adapting  intelligence.  While  as  to  the  purpose  of  these 
intelligent  designings  we  are  brought  to  this, — "  The  Creator  either 
sought  the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  or  sought  their  misery,  or 
was  indifferent  to  both."  The  two  latter  hypotheses  are  refuted  by 
numberless  facts ;  therefore  the  first  hypothesis  is  true,  and  there 
is  a  God,  intelligent  and  wise,  who  formed  and  rules  the  world. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  metaphysic  of  Paley,  not  paraded,  but 
latent  in  his  works.  He  was  a  thinker  who  did  no  mean  service 
as  the  mediator  between  scepticism  and  Christianity  at  an  eventfri 
time,  and  as  the  co-ordinator  of  speculative  thought  and  Scriptnril 
truth. 
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Sititnci. 


IS  CEEATION  OE  EVOLUTION  THE  BETTEE 
INTEEPEETATION  OF  NATUEE? 

ITOLUnOir. — BBPLT. 

Thx  questioiui  arising  between  soienoe  and  religion  mnak  be 
settled.  Doubt  is  growing,  and  will  grow  more  and  more.  Seience 
is  passing  triamphantly  along  new  and  glorious  paths  to  truths  pos- 
sessing noble  interests  for  man.  Eeligion  seems  standing  in  the  old 
paths,  denouncing  progress*  and  seeking  to  fetter  the  mind  in  the 
oourse  of  thought.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  religioo, 
which  should  be  the  highest  form  of  human  thought,  has  taken  the 
position  of  a  decrier  of  liberty  of  reasoning.  Have  not  her  own 
ehief  glories  been  won  in  the  course  of  emancipating  Hie  hnmaa 
mind  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice  and  passion  in  the  earl j  ages 
of  her  activity  P  And  again,  at  the  period  of  the  Eefonnation,  did 
its  chief  blessedness  not  proceed  from  the  enfranchisement  it  pro- 
cured and  secured  for  the  human  intellect  ?  Why  should  it  nov 
eclipse  its  good  renown  by  withstanding  science,  which  Iub  so 
manrellously  elicited  its  meaning  from  the  unirerse,  and  read  the 
messages  of  the  Highest  contained  in  its  rocky  pages,  its  multilarioos 
leaves,  and  its  star-graven  sky  P  Science  has  verified  many  of  her 
hypotheses,  and  given  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  her  processef 
sre  valuable  as  elucidators  of  the  facts  of  nature.  Eeligion  ought 
to  acknowledge  the  gains  of  science  rather  than  gainsay  them.  In 
doing  violence  to  facts,  religious  teachers  do  damage  to  their  ovn 
pursuits,  and  place  them  in  a  false  position  before  men.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  matter  of  dispute  should  be  settled  between  seteoce 
and  religion,  and  we  hope  this  debate  may  have  helped  it  somewhat 

Few  mistakes  are  so  great  as  those  which  are  made  by  stretching 
the  conclusion  farther  than  the  premises  rested  on  warrant.  The 
Christian  documents  tell  us  of  the  fact  of  creation  by  a  Creator,  and 
this  they  give  to  be  received  as  an  element  of  faith.  They  give  also 
an  outline  of  the  evolution  of  creation,  which  has  in  many 
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been  regarded  as  a  dry  and  literal  statement.  So  held,  science  has 
had  fact  after  fact  brought  under  its  notice  irreconcilable  with  this 
account  so  interpreted,  and  hence  the  record  has  fallen  into  dis* 
repute ;  not,  be  it  remembered,  on  any  fault  of  its  own,  but  by  the 
fault  of  its  interpreters,  who  would  insist  that  in  a  mere  adumbra- 
tion of  the  fact  they  had  Heaven's  own  record  of  a  real  process. 
It  is  not  really  religion  and  science  that  are  at  variance^  but  the 
interpreters  of  religion  and  the  interpreters  of  science.  Scientific 
interpreters  regarded  the  universe  as  an  infallible  record  of  the  divine 
purposes,  and  this  they  have  endeavoured  to  interpret.  Every  now 
and  again,  however,  the  evidence  of  reality  proved  that  their  theories 
were  wrong.  They  did  not  then  dogmatically  assert  that  all  reality, 
notwithstanding  the  decision  of  science,  should  stand,  and  should 
be  held  to  be  the  true  teaching  of  God.  They  retraced  their  inves- 
tigation, re-examined  their  record,  re-tested  their  previous  findings ; 
and  having  ascertained  their  error,  got  next  a  little  nearer  to  the 
precise  truth.  They  hare  accepted  the  correction  as  one  only 
involving  a  confession  of  their  error,  not  as  one  implying  the  falsity 
of  the  record. 

Beligions  investigators  have  acted  quite  differently.  They  have 
searched  the  records,  and  written  down  in  creeds  their  interpreta- 
tion of  these  records.  They  have  pronounced  all  doubt  of  not  the 
records  only,  but  the  creeds  derived  from  them,  to  be  damnable 
error,  for  the  punishment  of  which  eternity  is  not  too  long.  When 
objection  has  been  brought  against  their  tenets,  they  have  accepted 
them  as  taken  against  their  holy  books,  and  have  declared  that  they 
were  blasphemous  and  heretical.  They  would  neither  consent  to 
re-peruse  their  records,  nor  revise  their  creeds ;  and  hence  they 
refused  the  very  means  of  readjastment  between  Scripture  and 
science.  The  blame  of  the  severance  between  them  rests  with  the 
creedists.  The  free  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  like  the  free  perasal 
of  nature,  would  lead  to  the  best  results.  It  would  almost  invari- 
ably be  found  that  the  objections  taken  by  scientific  men  against 
religion  are  in  reality  taken  against  the  irrevocable  creed-interpre- 
tation that  has  been  made  of  its  instructions  and  statements — not 
against  itself.  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  science,  rightly  interpreted, 
if  these  creeds  did  not  act  as  meddlesome  middlemen  between  those 
who  wish  to  look  at  them  eye  to  eye.  When  the  expositors  of 
^ligion,  like  the  expositors  of  science,  hold  to  their  theories  and 
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hypotheses  only  so  long  ss  thete  is  the  highest  balsBce  <yf  pre- 
samption  in  their  favour,  science  and  religion  shall  be  friend*  and 
allies. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  science  only  professes  to  be  an  interpfetar 
of  the  natural  universe,  as  a  guide  and  help  to  the  proper  arrange- 
ment and  management  of  our  natural  life.  Iteligion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  interpreter  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  man,  for  the 
right  government  and  proper  control  of  man's  spiritual  life.  These 
two  should  not  really  collide.  Their  questions,  though  affecting 
the  life  of  man  and  the  interpretation  of  the  universe  in  relation  to 
man,  are  quite  distinct  enough  to  afford  due  field  for  a  general 
culture  of  each  without  interference  with  the  other.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  it  is  science  which  is  now  the  intermeddler  mth  religioo. 
But  we  know  that  it  was  not  always  so — that  religion  employed 
the  strongest  repressive  measures  against  science ;  so  that  if  science 
now  retaliate,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  would  be  ?ery 
desirable  that  these  two  opposing  exciters  of  thought  should  come 
to  some  terms,  and  that  some  possible  irenicon  could  be  proposed. 

The  attentive  reader  will  have  noticed  that  I,  as  the  opener  of 
this  debate,  desired  to  begin  by  clear  marking  out  of  the  matter  of 
debate,  and  fixing  the  point  of  view  which  should  be  taken  of  the 
question.  I  proposed  to  look  at  it  as  a  question  of  interpretation, 
not  of  origination.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  M.  F.  S.,  aa  the  opener 
on  the  opposition,  seemed  to  be  equally  anxious  to  get  to  an  aeea- 
rate  and  adequate  definition  of  terms.  The  moderate  tone,  indeed, 
of  his  paper  was  more  than  I  anticipated.  It  will  be  necesaary  for 
me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  paper  of  M.  F.  S.'s.  I  quite 
willingly  accept  of  his  definition  of  nature  (ante,  p.  43),  aa  "the 
vast  whole  of  things  visible,  the  univerae  in  its  utmost  latitude  of 
extent ;"  and  of  his  statement  (p.  44)  that  '*  nature,  in  any  ienae 
in  which  we  choose  to  use  it,  requires  interpretation."  Only  two 
methods  of  interpretation  are,  he  thinks — and  I  agree  with  hioi, 
possible — creation  and  evolution ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  pieaaui 
debate  is  to  determine  which  will  form  to  the  human  mind  the 
more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  nature  (p.  45).  Hia  deftniliott 
of  creation  as  the  first  forming  of  all  thrngs,  and  of  erolntioB  ai 
the  self-unfolding  of  all  things,  1  shall  not  dispute.  I  have  to  eoA' 
plain,  however,  that  he  does  not  hold  by  his  definHiont.  After 
having  defined  creation  as  the  whole  forming  of  a  whole,  he  goeioa 
to  speak  of  creation  as  if  on  its  recarrence  every  aepirategpiato 


of  ereatnre  iAnd  kind  of  element  was  tfien  {memed,  with  »U  iie 
gpeeMtien  and  peouliaritfos  fixed  and  determined  by  the  will  aod 
fiat  of  the  Maker;  and  thereaftef  lie  speaks  of  efolntion  as  if  it 
only  meant  one  of  two  things-^the  gradual  self-unfolding  of  the 
Mfreml  indtTidnals  of  the  respective  speeies  originally  created^  ot 
the  #elf-ereation  and  coming  into  being  of  the  entire  original  mass 
o{  the  tfniverse  in  some  nnimaginable  system  of  progressive  derelop* 
nseflt.  He  thns  not  only  misconceives  creation,  as  he  has  defined 
it — riz.,  "taking  origin  and  first  form  by  command/'  but  misrepre- 
sents  erolution  as  implying  the  self^origination  of  the  nniTerse 
from  nothingness,  and  its  derelopment  to  what  it  is. 

I  thifik  that  nature  eannot  be  interpreted  by  regarding  creation 
M  a  first  forming  of  the  fixed  types  of  things,  such  as  we  behold 
them*  now,  in  all  the  specific  varieties  which  they  show.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  such  a  determinate  creative  forth* 
calling  of  things  (1)  the  passing  away  of  many  forms  of  existence  to 
which  Deity  had  given  command  to  be ;  (2)  the  changes  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  development  of  civilisation;  and  (3)  the 
adaptationa  observable  in  the  same  spedea  to  peculiar  conditions 
of  life. 

The  evolution  in  which  I  believe  is  not  that  of  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  worlds  from  nothingness  ;  neither  is  it  only  the 
successive  giving  off  of  offiipring  from  a  type-form.  As  I  have  said 
(p.  61),  ''evolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  no  creation." 

Creation  is  a  possible  form  of  the  primary  coming  into  existence 
of  the  universe ;  but  except  as  a  revelation,  which  is  not,  be  it 
observed,  an  interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to  oonceive  of  it.  Nor 
for  scientific  purposes  is  it  requisite  at  all.  Science  accepts  nature 
as  jrteeii,  and  seeks  to  know  its  qualities  and  processes,  the  course  of 
its  sequences  and  consequenees,  causes  and  effects.  However  given 
— and  Science  only  regards  that  as  an  hypothesis, — it  seems  to  have 
atomie  or  elemental  powers,  whose  characteristics  are  such  that  ae 
their  combinations  ebange  they  evolve  new  forms  and  qualities ;, 
these  again  acquire  possibilities  of  higher  or  lower  changes^ 
developments  and  evdutioni. 

Taking  arithme^,  for  instance,  what  would  we  think  if  on  any 
one's  asking  whether  creation  or  evolution  supplies  the  best 
interpretation  it  were  replied  to  us,  Evolution  cannot  explain 
arltfanietio  unless  we  accept  of  creation  as  well,  for  figures  must 
htf  Wan  ereated  before  tiieir  evolutiona  beoame  possible  P  should 
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we  not  lay,  in  regard  to  this,  arithmetio  ib  a  series  of  erolatumi, 
not  of  creations,  and  hence  evolution  explains  aU  that  we  zeqnixe 
to  know  of  arithmetic ;  creation  is  beside  the  question. 

M.  F.  S.  seems  to  think  that  a  first  cause  is  an  easier  ocmoeptioa 
than  a  self-existent  universe.  I  grant  that  when  it  has  been  rerealed 
it  is  so ;  but  even  then  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  not  of  knowledge. 
An  interpretation,  to  be  of  an  j  avail,  must  be  understood ;  bat 
M.  F.  S.  asks  us  to  accept  of  a  revealed  creation,  and  a  revealed 
First  Cause  or  Gieator,  two  elements  of  faith,  as  a  portion  of 
known  truth.  To  this  we  object.  Science  rejects  assumptions,  in 
demanding  that  a  minimum  of  hypothetic  supposition  should  be 
indulged  in ;  and  it  endeavours  to  explain  facts  by  hypothesei,  aot 
hypotheses  by  facts.  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  a  First  Cause.  Seieoee 
does  not  deny  a  FLrst  Caase.  A  First  Cause  may  or  may  not  be 
accepted  by  science.  A  First  Cause  I  religiously  believe  in.  I 
believe  it  as  an  interpretation  of  spiritual  phenomena  rather  than 
of  natural  phenomena.  It  interprets  the  former  to  me,  but  not  tiie 
latter.  In  fact,  science  accepts  nature  as  the  matter  of  ita  facta  and 
the  object  of  interpretation,  and  creation  takes  it  away  into  tbe 
region  of  metaphysics.  M.  F.  S.  mistakes  when  he  aaya  tiiat 
"  beyond  the  region  of  the  senses  lies  the  region  of  the  acienees." 
Science  deals  only  with  sensible  phenomena ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
evolution  is  all  that  it  can  know  and  all  that  it  can  employ  in  inter* 
pretation.    It  cannot  reach,  nor  does  it  profess  to  reach,  a  Creator. 

We  turn  now  briefly  to  consider  some  of  the  other  advocates  of 
creation  as  an  explanation  of  nature. 

F.  D.  T.  has  a  far  wider  range  of  information  than  I  can  lay  any 
claim  to.  He  traces  the  history  of  evolution  with  a  stronger  pea 
than  I  can  use.  Bat  he  fights  against  an  evolution  which  haa  not 
been  maintained.  "I  cannot  understand,*'  he  says,  "how  that 
which  was  but  a  lileless,  formless  force  could  evolve  not  only  form 
but  vitality,  not  only  life  but  thought.*'  In  this  methinks  he  doth 
assume  too  much.  The  prima  materia  of  nature  are  not  supposed 
to  be  lifeless  or  formless  in  the  sense  F.  D.  T.  accepts  it.  Bat  the 
idea  of  science,  "Every  effect  most  have  an  (adequate)  caose," 
takes  us  but  a  short  distance  beyond  experience.  When  we  seek 
up  to  a  First  Cause,  our  own  axiom  revolts  against  us ;  and  hence 
we  are  compelled  to  limit  our  scientific  axiom  to  the  terms,  eveiy 
effect  observable  in  nature,  as  we  know  it,  musf  have  an  adequate 
cause.    But  the  axiom  of  the  religiooa  metaphysician,  by  which  he 
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attempts  to  refute  the  Boientific  man,  equally  failf  to  bear  him  up 
into  the  higher  regions.  "  Every  intelligent  being  must  hare  had 
an  intelligent  ereatire  eaose."  la  that  so  P  Whenoe,  then,  origi- 
nateth,  or  erolreth,  or  manifesteth  forth  the  great  First  Cause  P 
Plainly,  if  the  axiom  be  prerailiog,  He,  too,  must  have  had  a 
cause;  and  we  are  no  nearer  an  interpretation  of  the  mystery  than 
if  we  had  contained  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  mere  science.  In 
fact,  a  circle  of  darkness  surrounds  the  very  idea  of  creation,  which 
our  candlelight  intellect  cannot  pierce. 

F.  D.  T.  makes  too  much  of  Pxofessor  Huxley's  attempt  to  make 
the  idea  of  scieniifie  evolution  palpable.  He  wished  to  show  that  if 
only  the  idea  of  force  be  given  to  man,  he  can  reason  onward  from 
that  bare  idea  to  all  the  sumptuousness  and  grandeur  of  the 
universe.  That  scientific  force  may  have  been  a  created  force,  or  it 
may  be  the  great  creative  force  for  which  F.  D.  T.  contends.  Be 
it  either,  science  accepts  it  and  begins  with  it.  Its  evolutions  con* 
stitute  science ;  for  science  is  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  forces  of 
nature  in  all  their  correlations. 

J.  Sb  S.  C.  appears  to  think  that  age  is  a  great  objection  to  the  truth 
of  a  theory.  He  twits  the  believer  in  evolution  with  talking  up  an 
idea  which  **  floated  through  the  schools  of  Greece."  A  certain 
science  of  logic  did  the  same ;  and  J.  B,  S.  C,  we  presume,  does 
not  despise  that.  Why,  then,  should  he  despise  the  other  P  Bat  if 
he  will  hold  that  old  ideas  must  be  false,  and  new  ones  alone  true, 
what  will  he  do  with  the  argument  that  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the 
Creation P  And  what  has  he  to  say  regarding  the  claims  to  adop- 
tion of  the  last  new  pill  P  Surely  J.  E.  8.  C.  must  see  that  if 
animals  are  subject  to  evolution  at  all,  they  must  get  depressed  in 
scale  if  circumstances  are  adverse,  and  get  elevated  if  these  are 
favourable.  His  disproof  of  the  evolution  theory  from  the  fact 
that  "  species  exhibit  a  tendency  not  to  elevation  but  to  depression  " 
(p.  200)  is  neither  apt  nor  telling;  but  could  that  which  Ood 
created  perfect  be  so  depressed,  unless  by  a  power  equal  to  or 
greater  than  God  P    And  that  results  in  an  absurdity. 

E.  N.  C  's  short  and  easy  way  with  E.  F.  B.  has  not  apparently 
been  po  destructive  in  its  effects,  or  instructive  in  its  matter,  as  he 
appears  to  have  supposed  it  would  be.  If  he  will  just  look  at  the 
first  sentence  of  S.  C.  A.'s  article,  following  his,  he  will  find  (p.  208) 
an  answer.  "  Creation  must  either  be  an  imagination  or  a  revelation. 
It  can  never  be  an  experience.'*    Nature  is  theVhole  of  our  experi- 
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cfft<MI,  n<»thi&g  beyond  Ihftt.      Heaae  ereatiMi  cannot  iBterfttt 
ifstnre. 

8.  8.  thinkB  "  flpeeific  oreation  fully  aeooanta  for  Iho  pinfaoneaa 
whieh  nature  presento"  (p.  279).  If  God  created  the  speoifio 
types  of  things.  He  either  intended  them  to  retain  the  form  of  thrif 
dirine  type,  in  which  ease  change  would  be  impossible,  and  yariotf 
could  not  occur  except  under  the  failure  of  Deity  to  effect  or 
sustain  His  purpose — which  is  absurd ;  or  He  endowed  them  with 
the  capacity  of  evolution,  in  which  case  the  Deity's  specific  creations 
were  not  what  8.  S.  supposes.  "  Samuel "  reiterates  the  same  idea, 
that  creation  is  the  most  competent  interpretation  of  nature*  He, 
too,  believes  in  fixed  created  types  or  speoiee.  These  speoies  most, 
then,  either  fulfil  God's  aim  or  not.  If  they  do,  they  must  be  per- 
fect and  chanp;eless ;  and  if  they  do  not,  what  does  *'  Samuel "  gain 
by  his  assertion?  Is  it  not  a  far  nobler  conception — if  "  Samuel" 
must  have  creation — to  regard  nature  as  a  whole  cabinet  of  forees, 
endowed  by  Deity  with  such  capacities  as  to  assume  such  develop- 
ments  as  the  successive  changes  in  the  universe  make  neoeasary  ? 

Bat  our  remarks  are  extending  too  far*  We  must  close.  We 
think  the  hard,  literal  interpretation  put  upon  the  record  of  creation 
ought  to  be  rescinded.  It  should  be  regarded  as  showing  that  the 
Creator— revealed  to  us  fot  spiritual  purposes^-imparted  powers  of 
evolution  suitable  for  carrying  out  His  progressive  purposes  to  the 
elements  of  His  creation ;  that  light,  for  instance,  took  on  itaell 
the  forms  of  earth  and  sea,  of  vegetation  and  of  life,  and  so  deve- 
loped the  universd  of  nature,  of  which  seience  is  seeking  thas  the 
interpretation.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Evolution  is  un- 
locking many  of  the  mysteries  which  soienee  finds  in  nature.^^that 
the  correlation  of  forces  has  grown  into  a  distinet  and  influential 
theory,  giving  valuable  interpretation  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Still  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct  and  definite  attempt  made  by 
religious  men  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  creatiTO  power  as  GM, 
the  Father  of  all,  that  men's  spirits  may  be  quiokenedf  raised,  and 
refined.  Again,  among  metaphysicians  the  idea  of  the  Absolute 
One  should  be  pursued  till  it-  clears  up  the  mystery  of  its  preva- 
Isnoy.  But  these  should  be  pursued  without  dogmatic  enoroaoh* 
ittont  oa  the  proper  duty  of  science,  whieh  is  to  interpret  the 
iicfettre  we  know  b^  the  facts  diseemiUe  in  it,  and  through  these 
to  make  kuown  to  man  tho  laws  of  the  evolution  of  events. 

B.  F.  S. 
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This  diiouflsion  has  beeo  long  and  keeo.    It  u  ooa  of  great 
importance,  aad  it  has  been  rightly  judged  that  full  scope  ahooU 
be  Riven  to  the  yarioui  writers  who  held  different  opiniona  ^n  tho 
quaation.    For  oar  own  part,  we  know  of  no  interest  comparable 
to  that  excited  in  na  by  the  specula tions  now  commonly  enter fcaioed 
concerning  the  relation  between  science  and  rerelation.    Science 
I  hold  to  be  a  rerelation  of  the  discoreries  made  by  man  in  his 
investigations  regarding  the  trne  order,  character,  purpose,  and 
progress  of  nature.    It,  howerer,  must  assume  nature,  take  it  for 
granted,  and  accept  it  as  it  is.  Science  takes  nature  as  a  subject  of 
study ;  and  when  it  does  so,  it  seSs  it  as  a  whole  complex  of  pheno. 
mena,  governed  by  and  working  according  to  law,  and  in  its  every 
change  implying  and  giving  evidence  of  oaueation.     Here  science 
requires  to  begin  with  existence,  phenomena,  law,  and  cause.    It 
can  only  assume  them,  and  it  is  incomplete  by  the  very  necessity  of 
its  object,  and  cannot  afford  an  adequate  interpretation  of  nature, 
no,  nor  even  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.    That  nature  exists  it 
asserts,  but  it  will  not  venture  on  explaining  either  how  or  why. 
That  phenomena  occur  it  affirms,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  of  their 
aequenoes  without  introducing  ideas  of  order,  law,  and  cause,  of 
which  it  offers  and  can  offer  no  interpretation  which  does  not 
transcend  science.    Its  very  foundation-thoughts  belong  to  revela- 
tion ;  and  there  are  no  words  possessed  of  such  a  neutral  tint  as 
will  afford  science  language  to  interpret  nature  upon  the  principles 
of  mere  evolution. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Evolutionists  of  the  present 
day — Professor  Huxley — has  in  his  Lay  Sermons,  and  then  in  an 
Ssaay  on  Geological  Contemporaneity,  p.  256,  said  that  "  all  who 
are  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  are,  at  present, 
agreed  that  the  manifold  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  form 
have  not  either  [a]  come  into  existence  by  chance,  nor  [6]  result 
from  eaprieious  exertions  of  creative  power ;  but  that  [c]  they  have 
taken  place  in  a  definite  order,  the  statement  of  which  order  is  what 
men  of  science  term  a  natural  law.  If  we  analyze  this  sentence 
we  ahall  find  some  curious  matter  in  it.  There  i%  first  the  reserva- 
tion made  of  the  competency  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  on 
which  the  exponent  of  an  opposing  view  may  be  set  down  as  an 
ignoramus.  There  is  second  the  reservation  of  time  contained  in 
the  words  "  at  present,"  which  seem  to  us  to  imply  an  unmistak- 
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able  limitation  of  the  tmtli  of  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  point 
at  which  discoreiy  now  stands,  and  therefore  debars  science  from 
claiming  to  be  the  expression  of  the  eternal  truth  of  tliingi. 
There  is  next  the  tri-lemma  of  the  possibilities  of  ezisteneef  in 
regard  to  which  we  observe  that  he  (1)  negatives  the  idea  of 
nature's  existence  hy  chance^  and  so  makes  it  necessary  to  find 
another  exposition  of  the  "  order  of  nature  "  than  the  fortoitooi 
concourse  of  atoms ;  (2)  that  while  he  appears  to  deny  existence 
by  creation,  he  only  really  denies  "  ecqnieious  exertions  of  ereatire 
force,"  a  denial  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  existence  of  natare 
by  creation  are  in  fall  accord  with  him ;  a  denial  which  seenu  to 
inyolre  the  coming  into  existehce  of  natare  by  iu»i-caprioions 
exertions  of  creative  force ;  and  (3)  that  the  assertion  that  they  (t.«^ 
"the  manifold  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  form")  Aare 
taken  place  in  a  definite  order  implies  either  that  a  definite  order 
had  been  planned,  and  a  power  to  bring  it  into  perfectness  existed 
and  was  exercised,  so  that  the  places  should  be  taken,  or  it 
involves  the  extraordinary  assumption  that  *'  the  manifold  varieties 
of  animal  and  vegetable  forms"  prior  to  their  existence  had  sn 
idea  of  the  plan  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  have  each  taken 
their  place  in  that  order  intelligently  and  oonsentingly  which  is  to 
endow  each  animal  and  vegetable  form  with  an  omnisoient  intelli- 
gence prior  to  its  being,  and  antecedent  to  its  having  come  into 
existence.  We  hare  furthermore  to  remark  on  the  inadequacy  of 
Professor  Huxley's  definition  of  *'  a  natural  law,"  the  statement 
of  the  order  of  nature.  This  is  defective  from  the  omission  of  ^ 
idea  involved  in  a  law  of  natare  of  invariability,  and  as  a  mattsr  of 
fact  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  saving  clause  derived  firom 
the  professor's  own  phrase  '*  at  present." 

So  far  as  man's  knowledge  and  observation  have  extended,  when 
strictly  confined  to  nature,  when  closely  examined,  therefore. 
Professor  Huxley's  views  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  nature  can 
be  fully  interpreted  independently  of  the  idea  of  creation  ;  and  ire 
see  besides  that  he  cannot  proceed  at  all  without  the  teroM 
existence,  order,  sequence,  law.  Take  nature  as  an  existence  and 
may  we  not  well  ask  if  it,  being  matter,  preceded  mind,  and  if  out 
of  matter  mind  was  evolved  P  Take  nature  as  order,  and  msy  ve 
not  inquire  whether  the  order  of  nature  is  the  issue  of  the  neees- 
sities  of  its  own  activity  P  or  if  order  has  been  impressed  on  it  bj 
an  ordainer  P    Take  nature  as  a  sequence,  and  may  we  not  seek  to 
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know  whether  the  sequeocei  of  nature  oocar  by  chance  or  by  in- 
tention P  and  if  not  by  chancet  by  what  intention  and  by  whose 
intention  P  Take  nature  as  law,  and  may  we  not  ask  if  a  statement 
of  fact  constitutes  alawP  and  if  not, and  law  is  a  principle  exercising 
determinate  power,  who  settled  the  principle  and  exercises  the 
power  P  Take,  in  short,  nature  as  mere  evolution,  and  may  we  not 
aak  whence  it  eTolves,  how  it  eFolres,  why  it  erolves  P  And  what 
interpretative  answer  can  science  give  unless  it  accepts  the  reply  of 
revelation,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  "P 

I^ature  cannot  evolve  anything  higher  than  herself;  but  in  her 
evolutions,  man,  an  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  and  law-making 
being,  occurs ;  hence  Nature  must  either  be  in  herself  intelligent, 
moral,  religious,  and  law-making,  or  she  must  have  evolved  from 
something  higher  than  herself,  which  is — that  is,  nature  must  have 
been  created,  and  only  on  the  idea  of  creation  can  nature  be  pro- 
perly interpreted.  The  very  term  evolution  implies,,  we  contend,  a 
creation.  We  could  not  have  an  unrolling  unless  we  had  first  the 
roll  which  has  been  uproUed.  The  folded  something  which  is  to 
be  unfolded  must  exist  before  unfolding  begins.  Volution  is  only 
possible  when  matter  to  be  subjected  to  it  is  given,  and  neither 
evolution  nor  revolution  are  possible  unless  there  be  the  original 
xnaas  which  is  the  matter  brought  under  the  evolving  process.  It  is 
oat  of  something  that  evolution  takes  place.  Any  interpretation  of 
nature  which  merely  describes  and  catalogues  the  evolutions  of  nature 
IB  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  account  for  that 
which  is  the  greatest  matter  of  curiosity  of  all— how  nature  came 
into  being,  how  it  has  been  enriched  with  all  its  possibilities^  and  how 
it  has  been  endowed  with  all  its  capacities  of  evolution  P 

E.  F.  B.  virtually  gives  up  the  very  opinion  he  espouses  when 
he  says;  "Evolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  no  creation  "  (ante 
p.  61).  If  this  is  so,  we  may  assert  that  if  "  evolution  majr  in 
itself  afford  an  explanation  of  nature,  (p.  61),  evolution  itself  must 
be  explained  by  creation,  so  that  creation  affords  the  better  inter- 
pretation of  nature. 

W.  G.  P.  holds  that  we  only  "know  phenomena."  I  ask 
him,  do  we  not  know  theories  P  Do  we  not  even  know  false 
theories  P  Is  gravitation  a  phenomenon,  or  is  it  a  term  which  binds 
up  what  we  know  of  phenomena  into  a  theory  P  Is  science  only  a 
phenomenon?    Do  phenomena  reason,  and  calculate,  and  invent. 
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and  decree  priaciples  ?  If  W.  Q,  P.  affirmi  that  soieaee  is  not 
knoirledge,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  whLoh  science  emplojs  to 
explain  ziatore  are  not  knowledge,  then  we  saj  we  do  not  ert^ 
know  phenomena ;  but  if  they  are  knowledge,  then  we  know  man 
tiMUi  phenomena,  and  the  basis  of  his  paper  is  quite  upset.  Soienfie 
reyeals  principles,  and  one  of  the  principles  of  science  is  causation, 
and  causation  in  its  ultimate  form  is  creation.  S.  E.  A.  deniei 
that  creation  can  be  an  experience.  We  may  on  the  same  grounds 
afiSrm  that  science  can  never  be  an  experience.  If,  then,  the  only 
thing  we  can  know  is  experience,  we  cannot  know  either  creation 
or  science,  and  that  makes  an  interpretation  of  nature  an  entire 
impossibility.  On  S.  E.  A.'s  principles,  then,  we  cannot  hare  any 
interpretation  of  nature  at  all.  And  yet  S.E.  A.  does  not  see  that 
an  argument  only  involves  what  it,  after  ezamioation,  etolte$ 
(p.  202).  A.  T.  expects  that  explanation,  because  it  should  be 
reasonable,  should  include  all  thought  under  the  power  of  reason ; 
must  be  under  reason,  and  not  only  according  to  reason.  Will  be 
then  kindly  show  by  reason  what  reason  is  in  some  reasonable  way  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  nothing  that  is  ahove  reason,  what  must  we  do 
with  existence^  eternity,  space,  &c.,  or  can  A.  T.  in  reality  supply 
ns  with  a  reasonable  explanation  of  these  terms,  which  shall  be 
within  reason  P  L.  S.  E.  has  written  a  very  valuable  contriba- 
tion  to  this  controversy.  His  observations  have  much  force  and 
importance.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  have  regarded  this  as  a  definite 
question  between  science  and  revelation,  and  to  have  sought  to  eat 
off  the  inquiry  by  asserting  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  range 
of  science.  It  has  not  been  asserted  that  there  could  be  a  science 
of  the  Creator.  Kevelation  has,  however,  made  known  to  us  thst 
"  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  G6d,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  UnleM 
we  accept  of  this  revelation,  science  itself  becomes  an  impossi- 
bility. Creation  is  the  only  true  solution  of  the  forthcoming  of 
nature.  Nature  is  the  product  of  the  love,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  the  Deity.  Science  investigates  and  explains  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  not  Nature  herself.  Nature  is  created,  and  her  phenomens 
evolve ;  but  no  ideas  we  have  of  evolution  could  produce  nature. 
Taking  nature  as  the  matter  to  be  explained,  creation  arises  as  the 
very  first  idea  which  we  can  entertain.  This  has  been  shown  with 
ability  and  fulness  of  illustration  by  our  able  coadjutors  in  this 
discussion.  M.  F.  8. 
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AFFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB. — V. 

No  qnestion  of  greater  ioterest  and  importance  could  possibly 
have  been^aid  for  consideration  before  the  contributors  and  readers 
of  this  magazine  than  the  one  under  discussion.  Notwithstanding 
the  yast  amount  of  practical  exertion  which  has  already  been 
devoted  to  this  subject,  the  increasing  effects  of  the  blasting  evil 
commands  more  than  ever  the  most  earnest  attention.  The  liquor 
traffic  is  unquestionably  a  social  nuisance,  a  moral  drag,  a  national 
curse.  Through  its  baleful  encroachments  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  masses  has  become  almost  stifled,  and  moral 
sausion  weakened  in  its  potency.  80  great  and  debasing  are  the 
effect  s  resulting  from  this  traffic  that  all  the  endeavours  of  the  benevo- 
lent to  check  the  vice  and  crime  which  it  brings  about,  and  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  its  yictims,  are  totally  inadequate  to  effect 
their  purpose.  Their  efforts  are  like  a  few  drops  of  water  falling 
into  a  burning  furnace.  All  the  combined  force  of  charity,  mo- 
rality, and  religion  cannot  stay  the  desolating  progress  of  this 
great  Juggernaut  of  iniquity.  The  wheels  of  its  death-crushing 
car  are  smeared  with  the  blood  of  countless  thousands,  the  victims 
increasing  as  it  moves  on  in  its  ravaging  course..  It  is  therefore 
high  time  that  this  country  should  wake  up  and  carry  into  force 
some  more  effectual  means  to  suppress  this  fearful  evil  than  have 
hitherto  been  adopted. 

In  a  country  famed  for  its  liberty  any  attempts  made  to  pass 
into  law  measures  partaking  of  the  nature  of  prohibition  are  in- 
variably met,  on  their  first  appearance,  with  decided  opposition, 
and  not  unfrequently  scared  off  by  the  sneers  of  derision.  But  so 
far  as  experience  is  teaching  us  it  appears  that  prohibition  is  the 
law  which  this  country  must  ultimately  be  compelled  to  employ  in 
dealing  with  this  subject.  It  is,  however,  no  feeble  proof  that  a 
prohibitory  law  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  supporters  of  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  oontinoaily 
1372.  2  A 
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gaining  new  adherents  and  advocates.    Both  sides  are  at  one  in 
regard  to  the  fearful  consequences  resulting  from  the  trafficking  in 
intoxicating  liquors.    We  only  differ  as  to  the  means  which  shonld 
be  employed  in  checking  its  oTerpowering  influence.    Oar  oppo- 
nents say  restrain  and  regulate  the  traffic  ;  we  say  prohibit  the  sale 
altogether.  Our  opponents  maintain  that  intoxicating  liquors,  when 
taken  in  moderation,  prove  a  blessing ;  in  opposition,  we  mainUia 
that  these  same  liquors,  even  moderately  u^ed,  cause  us  to  tamper 
with  a  temptation,  and  consequently  this  use  of  it  ought  to  be 
avoided.    Our  opponents  deny  that  prohibition  is  within  the  scope 
of  human  law ;  we  maintain  that  the  Legislation  has  zi6t  only  tbe 
right,  but  is  bound  to  exercise  the  power  and  prerogative  of  pro- 
hibiting anything  which  endan^^ers  the  well-being  of  society.    Be* 
gardiog  an  evil  so  great  and  debasing,  one,  too,  which  irreaistiblj 
compels  the  law  to  legi.><Iate  upon  its  traffic,  it  must  surely  necessariij 
follow  that  the  Grovernment  can  also  prohibit  its  sale  without  govM, 
beyond  its  legitimate  limits.     "  Prohibition,"  says  the  writer  in 
September's  Controversialist,  '*  can  only  justify  itself  whenite&n 
prove  that  it  is  the  issue  of  unerring  wisdom."    Quite  true,  but 
our  opponent  has  failed  to  prove  that  prohibition,  in  respect  to  ihf 
liquor  traffic,  would  not  be  the  issue  of  "  unerring  wisdom."    Ti»« 
law,  by  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  has  only  increaasi 
the  evils  which  accompany  its  traffic.     It  is  then  an  erring  wisdoB 
on  the  part  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  this  traffic.    Qs 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  an  erring  wisdom  of  tbt 
law  to  remain  apart  from    legislating    on    the    traffic    bacaos' 
the  constitution  of  society  would  b<3  outraged  by  having  no  pco- 
tection  afforded  to  it.    It  being  the  duty  of  the  Government  i^ 
protect  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  sjciety,  it  must  \^^ 
late  upon  the  liquor  traffic.      Now  it  is  admitted  by  b:>tli  sii^ 
that  the  law's  present  legislation  upon  the  traffic — ^restraining  aai 
regulating — does  not  protect  the  well-being  of  society,  but  in.  manj 
respects  increases  the  evils  resulting  from  its  sale.    This  legialatwe. 
it  is  very  apparent,  cannot  be  the  "  issue  of  an  unerring  wisdoa.' 
and  consequently  ought  to  give  place  to  a  law  more  effectsa^ 
What  method  can  the  Government  fix  upon,  that  shall  prore  effe^ 
tual  in  checking  this  desolating  evil,  if  its  right  to  prohibit  n 
denied  P    Clearly,  no  other  method.    Total  suppression  is  the  obIt 
measure  whiob  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  to  sap{wt« 
the  liquor  traffic.    Above  two  hundred  billa  have  been  inttoduee^ 
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into  Parliament,  and  every  one  of  them  proved  to  be  absolutely 
impotent  to  reach  the  desired  end.  The  reason  of  sneh  lamentable 
failures  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  this  subject  seems  very 
obvious.  Legislation  upon  an  evil  is  wrong»^morally  wrong.  A 
more  stupendous  error  than  this  we  cannot  conceive  a  State  to 
commit.  "  An  evil  always  becomes  toorse  by  being  sustained  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  much  to  have  the  sanction  of  law, 
and  the  moral  force  of  law,  in  favour  of  any  course  of  human 
oondact.  lu  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  to  make  a  thing 
^gal  is  to  make  it  morally  right,  and  an  employment  which  is 
l^al  is  pursued  by  them  with  few  rebukes  of  conscience/  and 
wth  little  disturbance  from  any  reference  to  a  higher  than  human 
snthority.  Moreover  this  fact  does  much  to  deter  others  from 
opposing  the  evil,  and  from  endeavouring  to  turn  the  public  indig- 
nation against  it.  It  is  an  unwelcome  thing  for  a  good  man  ever 
to  set  himself  against  the  laws  df  the  land,  and  to  denounce  that 
M  wrong  which  they  affirm  to  be  right  "^ 

Here,  then,  is  an  overwhelming  evil  consummated  by  the  lair's 
regulation.  The  law  must  legislate  upon  the  traffic.  Neutrality 
on  the  part  of  the  Qijvemmcnt  in  regard  to  this  traffic  would  be,  it 
is  admitted  by  both  sides,  the  height  of  national  delirium.  If 
then  the  evil  is  to  be  stayed,  the  only  course  left  to  the  law  to  pur^ 
8^  is  total  suppression.  The  writer  on  the  negative  in  the  Oontro' 
versicUisC  for  September  says  that  until  we  have  attained  the  whole 
tmth  on  this  subject  regulation  only  can  be  the  duty  of  the  law. 
He  assumes  that  the  traffic  is  an  evil,  and  that  the  present  legislation 
upon  it  is  ineffectual,  but  maintains  that  regulation,  and  not  pro- 
hibition, is  our  duty  "  until  we  are  possessed  of  certainty  on  the 
qaestion."  Whatever  certainties  wo  are  not  yet  possessed  of  on 
this  subject,  there  is  one  certainty  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
the  Government  in  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic.  The  traffic  retards 
our  social  and  moral  prosperity.  That  is  a  certainty,  and  one,  too, 
which  weighs  more  in  favour  of  prohibition  than  regulation.  But 
It  is  further  stated  by  our  opponent  with  reference  to  the  principle 
of  prohibition.  He  says,  **  Prohibition,  even  by  the  divine  law,  is 
not  made  absolutely  imperative,  but  is  left  to  be  observed  or 
i^eglected  according  to  the  persuasion  of  conscience  in  him  who  is 
called  to  obedience."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage which  has  yet  emanated  from  the  pens  of  our  opponents. 

•  Bffir.  Aibert  Barnes. 
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Divine  law  not  absolutely  imperative  I  What  does  our  opponent 
mean  by  this  phrase  P  Does  he  mean  that  divine  law  prokihitt, 
but  the  prohibition  is  only  valid  in  cases  of  "  persuasion  of  con- 
soience"P  According  to  our  opponent's  idea,  divine  law  is  regu- 
lated by  the  conscience.  This  interpretation  of  divine  law  is  utterly 
false.  Divine  law  appeals  to,  but  is  nerer  regulated  by  conscience. 
It  is  impossible  to  combine  our  opponent's  theory  of  prohibitioa 
with  the  divine  law.  A  man's  conscience  may  never  persuade  him 
to  obey  the  divine  commandments,  but  that  fact  will  not  save  ]m 
from  its  curse.  It  is  by  first  coming  under  that  law  that  con- 
science feels  its  force,  and  it  solely  depends  upon  our  obedience  to 
the  law's  mandates  whether  our  conscience  directs  or  misdlrecti. 
Divine  law  is  therefore  absolutely  imperative.  "  Thou  shalt,"  ind 
''  Thou  shalt  not,"  portray  its  nature,  there  being  .no  reference 
whatever  to  the  "  persuasion  of  conscience." 

Another  and  very  important  point  in  this  debate  has  been  ai- 
verted  to,  viz.,  that  a  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traf&c  wouM 
be  an  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  object  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
simply  because  the  same  is  abused  by  others.  At  first  sight  such » 
prohibitory  law  does  appear  to  be  an  infringement  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  but  there  are  many  considerations  to  be  met  befcr* 
a  proper  conclusion  can  be  come  to.  Divine  inspiration  has  saii 
"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  oa 
the  things  of  others."  It  is  dear,  then,  that  as  members  of  soeietr 
we  cannot  act  independently.  True,  no  one  can  be  justly  depmed 
of  the  use  of  anything  on  the  simple  ground  that  another  abuses 
it.  But  we  are  bound  to  look  upon  the  things  of  others,  and  actis^ 
up  to  this  truth  we  frequently  feel  it  expedient  to  abstain  from  tbi: 
in  which,  in  other  circumstances,  the  same  course  would  be  unctllei 
for.  Accordingly,  no  one  can  justify  himself  in  the  determinei 
use  of  wine  on  this  ground,  that  he  never  misused  it,  or  broaebi 
about  the  evils  that  others  effect,  in  partaking  of  the  same.  Tof 
drunkard's  family  have  no  right  to  be  deprived  of  the  neccssarif* 
of  life  on  account  of  his  bestial  excesses,  but  nevertheless  thej  V9 
depriyed  of  them,  and  borne  irresistibly  towards  crime,  pauperiis. 
and  premature  death.  Is  it  then,  we  ask,  expedient,  in  the  face  o: 
these  indisputable  facts,  to  persist  in  the  moderate  use  of  tlisi- 
whereby  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  deprired  of  t^ 
eesentials  of  life  P    It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  moderate  use  cf 
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slooholio  llquon  is  not  essential  either  to  man's  happiness  or  pros* 
peritj.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  eqoallj  true  that  its  prevalenee 
causes  the  greatest  amount  of  eyil  whioh  abounds  in  society.  In 
these  oircumstances  what  is  our  duty?  Fast  experience  has  suffi- 
cientlj  proved  to  us  that  if  we  pertUt  in  the  moderate  use  of 
liquors,  the  drunkard  shall  not  desUt  from  its  abuse.  The  moral 
force  of  example  must  then  be  looked  to,  for  the  primary  duty  of 
each  member  of  society  as  such  is  to  act,  not  under  the  limited 
idea  of  penonal  benefit,  but  with  a  strict  conformity  to  that  which 
is  productiye  of  the  greatest  general  good.  Total  abstinence  seems 
to  us  the  only  true  attitude  society  can  assume  in  regard  to  this 
tramc. 

The  moderste  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  tampering  with 
temptation,  and  being  such  it  ought  to  be  ayoided.  All  men  are 
liable  to  fall.  The  fact  that  wherever  the  liquor  traffic  is,  drunken- 
ness is  there  also,  proves  that  the  traffic  is  a  great  temptation. 
Every  new  public-house  attracts  new  customers.  As  these  houses 
increase,  drunkenness  and  crime  increase  in  proportion.  The  very 
nature  of  the  traffic  presents  temptations  which  are  wholly  peculiar 
and  of  the  most  ruinous  kind.  "  The  drinker  collects  his  cirole  t 
the  circle  naturally  spreads ;  of  those  who  are  drawn  within  it, 
many  become  the  corrupters  and  centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their 
o«rn;  every  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps  emulating  the  rest, 
till  a  whole  neghbourhood  is  infected  from  the  contagion  of  a 
single  example.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  what  we  often  ob* 
serve  of  drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  loceU  vice,  found  to  prevail  in 
certain  countries,  in  certain  districts  of  a  country,  or  in  particular 
towns,  without  any  reason  to  be  given  for  the  fashion,  but  that  it 
had  been  introduced  by  some  popular  examples."  * 

There  is  another  objection  raised  against  the  total  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  argued  that  alcohol  must  have  a  *'  wise  and 
good  purpose  to  fulfil  from  the  fact  of  its  wide  prevalence  in  nature  " 
(p.  180).  We  do  not  dispute  the  assertion,  but  we  hold  that  the 
use  to  which  it  is  in  the  present  day  put  is  neither  "  wise  nor  good." 
Our  opponent,  in  adducing  this  argument,  virtually  assumes  that 
its  present  use  is  neither  wise  nor  good,  and  merely  argues  against 
its  total  suppression  from  the  fact  that  unless  alcohol  had  a  wise 
and  good  purpose  it  would  not  have  such  a  **  wide  prevalence 
in  nature."     We  are  not  discussing  what  the  true  use  of  alcohol 

'Paky. 
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iiUUb«»  bttt  wh»thertli»  popular  iwe  it  ia  put  to  ihonldbe  tohrated 
ov  iuppMMed.  It  has  been  truly  aaicL  "Diinking  doaa  mora  to 
daatroy  the  wbolaaona  inflaimce  of  tlia  family,  and  mm  ths 
obacacter  of  tba  lioma^  tlmn  all  otker  oauaea  put  together."  Thk 
traffic  is  an  evil  in  whatoFer  aspect  it  may  be  viewed,  and  nothing 
short  of  suppression  can  possibly  free  societj  from  its  ooise.  If 
our  country  is  to  be  saved  from  the  terrible  crisis  the  liqnor  traffio 
is  swifdy  dragging  it  to,  if  the  degraded  multitudes  who  wonhip 
at  those  shrvoes  of  iniquity  are  to  be  reacoed,  then  those  iU-omened 
palaces  most  be  puUed  down,  and  that  fountain  of  disease  sod 
4eath  be  brokeui  before  such  results  can  be  aoooqiplishcd* 

C.  1. 
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Iv  is  an  inteffesting  and  thoroughly  established  fact,  that  men  ia  aU 
ages  and  in  most  countries  haye  had,  more  or  less,  a  habit  of  jui^ 
dzfuks  capable  of  intoxicating  them.  This  seems  to  indicate  not 
only  a  tendency  in  man  to  use  them,  but  also  a  sort  of  suitability 
in  tiiem  to  human  nature  and  to  human  wants.  When  we  join  to 
this  general  desire  for  the  use  of  intoxicants,  of  whaterer  sort,  is 
man,  the  absolute  and  undeniable  fact  that  there  is  a  voy  large 
provision  of  intoxicants  in  nature,  we  have  arrived  at  theae  points: 
(1)  That  alcohol  must  have  an  important  use  in  the  economy  o^ 
nature ;  (2i  that  alcohol  must  have  a  specific  cspability  of  being  d 
use  ta  man ;  and  (8)  th^  man's  business  and  duty  is  to  find  oot 
this  proper  specific  use,  and  to  employ  it  for  that,  and,  when  d» 
eev-ctedv  for  that  only.  Meanwhile^  ^e  liquor  traffio  cannot  be 
prohibited  with  due  regard  to  theae  points,  because  alcohol  w  in  tbc 
field,  possessed^of  the  right  to  have  its  existence  anduaeadmittei 
until  a  juat  writ  of  ejectment  can  be  proved  againat  it. 

Analogy  is  againat  its  prohibition.  Peity,  the  rory  Author  of  t^ 
Moral  Law,  has  not  even  in  His  beneficence  prohibited  to  na  tk« 
■leanaof  transgressing  His  law,  although  He  not  only  posseassa  t^ 
right  but  the  power  to  do  so.  He  could  most  efiSactually  prohibit 
the  use  of  drink  by  banishing  from  the  eteaaents  of  creation  Oa 
alcohol  whu^  brings  it  about  and  makes  it  possible.  But  he  Itfi 
not  seen  fit  to  do  so ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  beoanae  it  has  ■ 
use,  either  as  a  test  or  a  beverage. 

The  divine  metiiod  of  prooedure  is,  in  all  eaaea  involving  aofal 
responsibility,  to  regulste,  not  to  prohibit ;  and,  until  we  csa  aho^ 


tlmi,  on  a  fair  calottlation  of  all  the  pofliible  eonaeqnenoes,  we  are 
wiser  than  the  Deity,  who  permits,  bat  calls  upon  the  coaseienco 
and  the  will  to  regnlate,  the  existence  of  alcohol,  and  has  ereate^ 
it  evidently  for  use.  If,  however,  having  got  wisdom  of  that 
liyper-divine  kind  which  shall  enable  ns  to  determine,  on  a  fall 
riew  of  all  the  consequences,  that  the  existence  of  alcohol  is  a  mis- 
take and  a  wrong,  by  all  means — the  premises  being  proved— let 
prohibition  follow  i  bat  mere  opinion  will  not  justify  prohibitory 
legislation. 

Tyranny  always  cloaks  its  designs  under  a  fair  show.  It  was 
thus  that  the  prohibition  of  religious  opinions  was  palmed  on  the 
world.  The  duty  of  saving  men  from  eternal  fire  made  the  prohi- 
bition of  error  a  right  and  proper  thing.  This,  like  all  prohibitory 
laws — except  snch  as  have  their  foundation  in  the  eternal  law  of 
GK>d — ^has  faUed.  Laws  for  the  prohibition  of  changes  in  the  classes 
of  society,  for  the  prohibition  of  special  dresses,  drinks,  meats,  &o., 
luive  all  failed.  The  soul  wUl  not  readily  submit  to  "  shall  nots  '* 
that  have  no  sanction  except  the  mob  of  voices,  Men  may  be 
persuaded  into  self-control — they  will  not  be  drum-majored  into 
abstinence.  Opinion  is  powerless  either  to  form  or  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  it  as  if  it  were  a  moral  obligation. 

We  seek  to  over- legislate  when  we  enter  on  our  law  books  prohi- 
bitions such  as  men  do  not  give  their  consent  to  as  inrolving  moral 
characteristics ;  and  by  our  prohibitions  we  tend  to  bring  the  law 
into  disrespect.  Borne  has  ineffectaally  tried  an  Index  Erpurga' 
tortus  of  books ;  but  Britain  is  not  likely,  from  the  success  of  that 
experiment,  to  try  suppressive  legislation  by  enacting  an  Index 
JSxpurgodorius  of  dtinks.  If  a  prohibition  requisite  to  preserve 
from  spiritaal  woe  has  failed,  is  it  likely  that  one  which  refers  to  a 
bodily  safety  will  prevail  P 

I  see  little  in  W.  J.'s  article  which  it  concerns  me  to  debate, 
I  may  only  oppose  to  his  idea  of  "invasion"  of  drink  the  fact  of  a 
complete  pervasion  of  nature  with  alcohol,  which  must  have  a 
human  use,  or  God  would  not  have  made  it. 

That  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  lessened  is  perfectly 
r^ht;  bnt  it  is  not  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  to 
write  in  our  statute  book  the  tyrannous  word  suppression  is  doing 
evil.  Even  Lord  Campbell's  Wholesome  Literature  Act  errs  in 
this  way,  amiable  Act  though  it  is. 

The  perversion  of  food  argument  will  only  be  tenable  when 
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W.  J.  has  proved  that  we  should  only  use  Grod's  gifts  as  He 
gives  them  to  us;  and  what  will  he  then  do  with  all  the  manufafr 
tares  and  traffic  of  the  world  P 

Prohibition  is  uojast  unless  snppreasion  is  total  not  only  of 
traffic  but  of  manafscture.  Justice  deals  ouc  the  same  measure  to 
all.  Unless  by  the  absolate  suppression  of  the  manufacture, 
import,  sale,  purchase,  use,  or  possession  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
we  abolished  alcohol  altogether,  the  rich  would  be  able  to  have 
what  the  poor  could  not  get ;  and  class  laws  are  of  all  laws  the 
most  unpopular. 

The  liquor  traffic,  like  the  silk-mercer*s  traffic,  will  regulate  iuelf 
best,  by  being  left  free  from  sumptuary  laws ;  by  giving  scope  to 
intelligence,  and  security  for  a  proper  article  to  be  property  used. 
We  cannot  allow  liberty  to  be  menaced,  free-will  to  be  harnessed, 
the  mark  of  enforced  abstinence  to  be  put  on  the  poor,  while  the 
rich  revel  and  revile.  Suppression  is  oppresssion.  ConvietiaB 
alone  will  make  man  abstinent,  but  not  police  convictions,  fines, 
and  imprisonment.  L.  A.  F. 


Shakspbbb  iS  ▲  Geologist. — The  hill  men  insist  that  the  mountuns 
have  been  upheaved  ready -made  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  expaodve 
forces  acting  along  the  axes  of  the  chains ;  the  valleys  being  for  the  most 
part  mere  cracks  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  mountains.  The  dsU 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  recoeniee  in  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  valleys 
and  hills  the  results  of  working  together  of  denudation  and  upheafsl 
through  lone  periods  of  time.  The  founder  of  the  date  school — and,  indeed, 
the  first  geologist  of  sny  note— was  William  Shakspere.  His  "  Tbecny  of 
the  Earth*'  luis  unfortunately  been  lost,  and  is  only  known  from  a  few 
quotations  scattered  through  his  less  serious  works.  The  following  fn^ 
ment  may  serve  to  show  the  character  of  his  philosophy : — 

**  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  th<»  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store.** 

Over  and  ever  again  in  the  history  of  the  world  whole  continents  have 
lM*en  washed  by  the  action  of  rain  and  frost,  and  the  simultaneous  gnawing 
of  the  "  hungry  ocean'*  along  the  receding  coast-line.  Tracts  of  country 
thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  become  plains  of  marine  denudatioD. 
On  the  re-eleTation  of  such  a  plain,  the  rivers  commence  again  to  their  old 
task  of  destruction,  carving  out  valleys,  and  leaving  behind — till  their  time 
shall  oome^fragments  of  the  table  land  as  hiUs  or  moontain  ehalaa. 
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OUGHT  THE  CHUBCH  TO  BE  DISESTABLISHED  AND 

DISENDOWED  P 

▲PPIBMATIYI  ABTICLB. — Till. 

Iv  the  coane  of  this  debate  no  terms  hare  been  more  fre- 
quently used  than  those  of  "  Church  "  and  "  State,"  and  yet  no 
writer  on  either  side  appears  to  hare  attempted  to  giro  a  clear 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms ;  perhaps,  therefore,  we 
may  render  some  serrice  if  we  endeayour  to  supply  this  omission 
before  stating  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  advocate  the  disestab- 
lUhment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  State  is  a  political  body,  or  a  body  politic,  and  includes  the 
whole  body  of  a  people  who  are  united  under  one  goyemment 
whateyer  their  religious  creed  may  be.  Citizenship  is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  a  man's  philosophical  opinions  or  religious  faith, 
and  we  presume  none  of  our  opponents  would  wish  it  to  be. 

A  Church  is  a  body  of  Christians,  or  an  association  of  those  who 
profess  to  belieye  in  Christ,  and  acknowledge  him  as  the  Teacher, 
Pattern,  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  In  this  sense  the  term  Church 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Catholic  or  Uniyersal  Church ;  and  at 
other  times  to  a  psrticular  body  of  Christians  united  in  one  form 
of  ecclesiastical  goyemment,  as  the  Church  of  England ;  and  at  other 
times  it  is  applied,  as  by  the  Conglregationalists,  to  any  "  Congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men  " — to  any  "  number  of  professing  Christians, 
nnited  to  each  other  by  their  own  voluntary  consent,  having  their 
proper  officers,  meeting  in  one  place  for  the  observance  of  religiouB 
ordinances,  and  who  are  independent  of  all  other  control  than  the 
authority  of  Christ  expressed  in  his  word." 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  thst  a  state  is  a  political  body,  while  a 
church  U  a  religious  body ;  that  personal  connection  with  a  state 
depends  upon  residence  in  a  given  country  under  a  certain  form  of 
government,  but  personal  connection  with  a  church  depends  upon 
similarity  of  thought,  feeling,  faith,  and  practice.    The  two  bodies 
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are  therefore  diBtinct  in  their  natures,  and  should,  we  main  tain,  be 
kept  distinct  in  their  organizations.  It  is  therefore  surprising  to  find 
that  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  E.  C.  M.  should  open  this  debate  wilk 
the  assertion  that  **  The  State  is  not  something  distinct  from  tbe 
Church ;  it  is  the  Church  as  a  moral  and  religious  confederacy  or 
brotherhood,  acting  for  the  good  and  progress  of  the  people."  The 
Church  is  a  moral  and  religious  conrederaoy,  but  clearly  the  state 
IB  not.  The  assertion  by  this  writer  that  "  almost  erwj  sMmber 
of  that  State  is  also  a  member  of  the  Church  in  its  highest  and 
truest  sense,"  is  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  hii 
own  previous  statements,  as  S.  S.  has  already  pointed  out.  Bearing 
then  in  mind  the  real  distinction  between  the  nature  and  province 
of  a  state  and  a  church,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  when  a 
state  seeks  to  "  establish,"  by  its  patronaj^e  and  support,  any  ehvreb 
whatever,  it  goes  beyond  its  true  province,  it  inflicts  an  injustiee 
apon,  at  least,  a  portion  of  its  people,  it  does  violence  to  the  geniu 
of  religion,  injures  its  own  interests,  and  interferes  with  the  higbeit 
usefnlness  of  the  Church  itself. 

If  our  conceptions  be  correct  of  the  essential  difierence  betsreea 
tiie  nature  and  province  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  state  to  select  any  body  of 
Christians,  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  their  creed  and  ritual,  si^ 
port  their  services,  and  subsidize  their  ministers.  But  all  thii  ii 
included  in  the  idea  of  an  established  church,  for,  to  use  the  words 
of  Paley,  *'  The  notion  of  a  religious  establishment  compreheudi 
three  things :  a  clergy,  or  an  order  of  men  secluded  from  oiher 
profSessions  to  attend  upon  the  officers  of  religion ;  a  legal  (ffovi- 
sion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  confining  of  that 
provision  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  sect  of  ChristianitY." 

But  it  will  be  regarded  by  those  who  hold  the  views  set  forth  hj 
0.  B.»  that  although  it  may  not  be  right  for  the  State  to  establish 
any  sect  it  may  wish  to  favour,  it  is  right  for  it  to  establish  a 
Ghuroh,  "whose  principles  are  in  aocordance  with  the  Word  of 
God ; "  and  further,  that "  the  State  has  a  right  to  give  its  powsr 
and  influence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Christ."  Bat 
who  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  GK>d,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  Christ?  C.  E.  anticipates  the 
•aswer  when  he  declares  that "  it  is  competent  for  it  (the  State)  to 
itiatingaish  between  truth  and  falBehood,"  although  this  body  {^ 
8tet*X  eonsists  of.  believers  and  unbelieveca*  Jews«  Catholies,  Ifo* 
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flsons,  and  the  adhereBis  of  tlia  tlionsaiid  and  one  "  different  forms 
of  dissent  I "  But  C.  R.,  maintains  that  **  Statesmen  ought  to  be 
men  of  religion  ?  "  Bat  are  thej  snch  men,  or  are  the j  likely  to 
be,  when  the  body  that  appoints  them  coniists  of  such  heteroge- 
neous elements?  And  inrther,  would  C.  S.  make  a  religions 
ckaraoter  a  condition  of  citizenship,  and  the  honours  and  duties 
of  o£5cial  positions  in  the  State  P  We  beliere  that  he  will  feel  that 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  such  a  suggestioa  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  The  world  has  seen  enough  of  persecution  for  con- 
science sake.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Catholics,  Jews,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Independents, 
nnbelierers  of  various  classes,  &c.,  and  C.  B.  is  willing  to  leave  to 
this  body  to  decide  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  appertains  to  **  the  cause  of  Christ  I  " 

Another  class  of  our  opponents  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  establish  the  Church  to  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
belong.  These  persons  do  not  wish  to  remit  to  the  State  the  task 
of  deciding  what  is  truth,  but  simply  what  is  generally  belieYe4>  no 
matter  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  On  their  principles  the  govern- 
ment of  a  pagan  country  ought  to  establish  paganism ;  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Mahometan  country  ought  to  establish  Mahometanism ; 
the  government  of  a  Soman  Catholic  country  ought  to  establish 
Boman  Catholicism,  and  so  on.  And  further,  on  these  principles  when 
the  majority  of  a  people  change  their  religious  opinions,  the  former 
establishment  ought  to  be  destroyed  and  another  set  up  in  its  stead. 
On  this  subject  our  present  premier,  the  Bt.  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad- 
stone, remarks : — 

"  As  long  as  the  Church  at  large,  or  the  Church  within  the  limits 
of  the  nation,  is  substantially  one,  I  do  not  see  why  the  religious 
care  of  the  subject,  through  a  body  properly  constituted  for  the 
purpose,  should  cease  to  be  a  function  of  State,  with  the  whole 
aetion  and  life  of  which  it  has,  throughout  Europe,  been  so  long 
and  so  closely  assosiated.  But  when,  either  by  some  revolution  of 
institutions  from  their  summit  to  their  base,  or  by  a  silent  and 
rarer  process,  analogous  to  that  which  inoessently  removes  and 
replaces  the  constituent  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  State  has 
come  to  be  the  organ  of  the  deliberate  and  ascertained  will  of  the 
ooBuaauily,  expressed  through  legal  ohannelS'*-then  the  incoloa- 
tiou  of  a  religion  can  no  longer  rest,  in  full  or  permanent  force, 
«p«n  its  autiiority.    When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  community 
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itself  18  split  aod  seyered  into  opinions  and  eommanions,  wkieb, 
vhateyer  their  ooonrrence  in  the  basis  of  Chiistian  belief,  are 
hostile  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  that  what  was  mesnt  for 
the  nation  dwindles  into  the  private  estate,  as  it  were,  of  a  eom- 
paratiye  handful,  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  Bstablished  Church 
becomes  an  error  fatal  to  the  peace ;  dangerous,  perhaps,  even  to 

the  life  of  civil  society." 

•  •••••• 

"  An  Establishment  that  neither  does,  nor  has  her  hope  of  doing» 
work,  except  for  a  few,  and  those  few  the  portion  of  the  oommuoity 
whose  claim  to  public  aid  is  the  smallest  of  all ;  an  Sstablishment 
severed  from  the  mass  of  the  people  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and  by 
a  wall  of  brass ;  an  Establishment  whose  good  offices,  could  she 
ofier  them,  would  be  intercepted  by  a  long  unbroken  chain  of 
painful  and  shameful  recollections ;  an  Establishment  leaning  fof 
support  upon  the  extraneous  aid  of  a  State,  which  becomes  dii- 
credited  with  the  people  by  the  very  act  of  lending  it — such  an 
Establishment  will  do  well  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  aake  of  its 
creed,  to  divest  itself,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  gauds  and  trappings, 
snd  to  commence  a  new  career  in  which,  renouncing  at  once  the 
credit  and  the  discredit  of  the  civil  sanction,  it  shall  seek  its  strength 
from  within,  and  put  a  fearless  trust  in  the  message  that  it  bears." 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  perhaps  be 
well  to  inquire  what  proportion  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country  bear  to  other  bodies  of  Christians  and  to  tlie 
population  at  large,  for  very  conflicting  statements  on  this  subject 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  A.  K.  D.,  in  his 
opening  paper,  speaks  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  sad 
Scotland  as  representing  only  '*  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
population;"  while E.  W.  C.  boldly  asserts  that  "This  is  untrue, 
as  they  (the  followers  of  the  Church)  form  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population."  What  are  the  facts  of  .the  case  P  The  folloviag 
figures  will  speak  for  themselves : — 

"  When  the  census  of  religious  worship  was  taken  in  1861,  it  srsi 
found  that  62  per  cent,  only,  of  the  number  of  persons  attending 
religious  services  on  the  census  Sunday,  were  estimated  to  be 
present  at  the  services  of  the  Established  Church.  At  the  Estab- 
lished Church  services  the  number  was  3.773,474,  and  at  Koocon- 
formbt  services  the  number  was  8,487,668,  the  total  being 
7,261,032.    In  Wales  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  fooad 
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to  be  DuBenters ;  while  in  Scotland  nearly  two*tliirda  of  the  nation 
rejected  the  serricet  of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  of  that 
country.  What  the  exact  numbers  may  be  at  the  present  time  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  with  safety,  that  if 
any  change  of  proportion  has  taken  place  during  the  last  nineteen 
years,  it  has  been  in  faroar  of  the  Dissenters. 

*'  At  the  Census  of  1861  the  population  was  as  follows :— England 
and  Wales,  20.061,726;  Scotland,  3,061,117.  If  the  proportion 
established  in  1851  remained  the  same  in  1861,  and  extended  to 
the  whole  population,  there  would  be  in  England  and  Wales : — 
Adherents  of  the  Established  Church,  10,432,097 :  Non-adherents, 
9,629,628. 

''  If  this  calculation  were  extended  to  Scotland,  the  net  result 
would  be  that  the  non-adherents  of  the  Established  Churches  of 
the  two  countries  would  bo  fouud  to  be  in  a  majority  of  more  than 
a  million  persons.  In  England  and  Wales  alone  the  Established 
Church,  as  is  shown,  is  probably  in  an  actual  but  bare  majority. 
The  Episcopalian  Church  in  England  and  Wales  is  theoretically 
established  for  the  benefit  Of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  the  people  take  advantage  of  the  public  religious  services 
which  she  provides.  Out  of  a  total  population  in  1851  of  more 
than  twenty  millions,  not  three  and  three-quarter  millions  were  to 
be  found  within  the  walls  of  .the  churches.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Established  Church  actually  ministered  to  only  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  the  population." 

It  is  courteous  to  suppose  that  E.  W.  C.  was  ignorant  of  these 
facts,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  statement  we  have  referred  to. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  proportion  between  the  adherents 
and  non-adherents  of  our  Established  Church,  we  maintain  that  by 
the  simple  fact  of  its  establishment  an  injustice  is  done  to  a  consi- 
derable qumber  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  What  right  has 
the  Government  to  compel  any  number  of  its  subjeota  to  support 
a  religious  system  which  they  believe  to  be  erroneous  i^  its  prin- 
ciples and  pernicious  in  its  practice  P  For  years  this  was  done  by 
means  of  Church-rates,  Easter  Dues,  &c.,  and  although  these 
imposts  have  been  happily  abolished,  tithes  are  still  enforced,  and 
the  conscientious  dissenter  who  refuses  to  pay  them  is  liable  to 
have  his  goods  distrained  and  disposed  of  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  and 
under  most  humiliating  oiroumstances.  Further,  the  so-called 
Church  of  England  ii  allowed  the  possession  of  an  enormous  amount 
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of  national  property,  the  anaoal  ralue  of  which  has  been  eitimated 
of  upwards  of  ten  mtUions  sterling !  In  these  facts  we  hare  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  serious  yiolation  of  the  first  principles  of 
common  justice.    Very  forcibly  has  it  been  said : — 

**  To  take  by  force  a  man's  property  to  support  a  religions  pyaitem 
he  does  not  believe  in,  to  exclude  him  from  an  office  in  the  State 
for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  only  because  his  religious  creed  differs 
firom  that  which  is  fashionable,  to  enrich  one  class  of  religious 
teachers  at  the  expense  of  those  who  disapprove  of  them,  is  surely 
oppressive  and  unjust,  and  ought  not  to  be  possible  in  a  Christian 
land." 

If  these  things  be  so,  we  need  not  attempt  to  show  that 
the  establishment  of  any  form  of  religion  by  the  State  is  injuripos 
to  its  own  true  interests,  and  if  any  proof  were  necessary  the 
present  agitated  condition  of  society  on  eccleflia.sUc.il  qu'sttoas 
would  readily  supply  it. 

Further,  the  establishment  of  a  church  is  unnecessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  real  Christianity,  and  is  a  violation  of  its  true  genius. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whea  upon  earth,  sought  not  the  aid  of 
rulers  and  governors,  but  he  boldly  declared  that  his  ^*  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,"  and  he  sought  the  extension  of  that  kingdom 
only  by  means  of  the  power  of  truth  and  the  force  of  love.  Nor 
were  his  efforts  in  Tain.  The  progress,  too,  of  Christianity  id 
apostolic  times  was  made  not  only  without  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  If  therefore  we  hold  the 
same  truths  as  the  Apostles  did,  and  if  our  hearts  and  lives  are  ruled 
by  the  same  high  motives  that  theirs  were,  we  need  not  fear  that 
like  results  will  not  follow  our  faithful  efforts  and  earnest  prayers. 
*'  Away  then,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, "  with  theserviJe 
doctrine  that  religion  cannot  live  but  by  the  aid  of  parliamentl. 
The  security  of  religion  lies  first  in  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
promise  of  Christ;  next  in  the  religious  character,  and  strong 
sentiment  of  personal  duty  and  responsibility,  so  deeply  graves 
in  this  country  and  its  people." 

Space  forbids  us  to  pursue  this  subject  as  we  could  wish,  but  we 
cannot  conclude  without  bringing  forward  in  support  of  our  theory 
one  illustration  firom  actual  experience,  and  it  shall  be  given  in  the 
words  of  one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects  of  disestablishment  in 
his  own  country.    Pr.  Dexter,  of  Boston,  in  speaking  recently  on 
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the  EBiablished-Churoh  principle  in  Neir  England,  and  its  ultimate 
OTerthrow,  said : — 

"  Ab  to  the  effect  of  the  separation  of  Chnroh  and  State  on  the  oom- 
mnnity,  there  was  no  doubt  in  hia  mind  that  it  had  a  good  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  the  moment  restraint  was  taken  off  religion  was 
looked  at  from  a  different  standpoint.  In  the  next  place,  personal 
reBiK)nsibility  had  been  dereloped  rery  strongly,  which  was  a  great 
adrantage  in  the  little  towns  of  New  England  and  the  West. 
People  learned  to  lore  that  for  which  they  had  sabrificed  something, 
and  it  was  human  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  The  change  had 
brightened  religion,  and  not  dulled  it  as  many  expected,  and  a  new 
and  yital  power  had  manifested  itself  all  through  the  towns  and 
ehureiies.  Beligion  had  been  immensely  quickened.  Thia  was 
perhaps  due,  to  some  extent,  to  Sabbath  schools  and  young  men's 
Christian  societies,  and  such  agencies ;  but  in  no  sense  whaterer 
could  there  be  seen  any  loss  to  religion  from  the  loss  of  its  oonneetion 
with  the  State  in  America.  There  was  no  comparison  to  he  made 
between  the  aggressire  power  of  the  voluntary  Churches  and  that 
of  the  old  system.  The  strength  of  the  old  system  was  to  sit  still ; 
it  had  no  power  to  go  out  and  be  aggressive." 

This  witness  we  believe  to  be  true  and  truatworthyy  and  there- 
fore we  rejoice  in  the  the  belief  that — 

''As  Christianity  was  promulgated  and  x^rovailed  in  the  world 
without  any  aid  from  the  civil  power,  it  will,  when  it  shall  have 
recovered  it  pristine  purity  and  its  pristine  vigour,  entirely  disen- 
gage itself  from  such  an  unnatural  allianoe  as  it  is  at  present 
fettered  with,  and  our  posterity  will  even  look  back  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  infatuation  of  their  ancestors,  in  imagining  that  things 
so  wholly  different  from  each  other  as  Chiiatianity  and  Civil  Power, 
had  any  natural  connection."  J.  M.  S. 
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PBIDE'8  PUBGE  AND  ITS  PBECUBSOBS :  AN 

flISTOBICAL  STUDY. 

Pabt  in. 

Thb  remainder  of  the  Taesday  was  passed  in  deliberation  by  tJie 
army  leaders  and  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
they  resolved  to  exclude  the  more  prominent  Ptesbyterians,  bf 
force,  if  need  be.  Even  in  this  determination  they  showed  tJitt 
loyalty  to  law  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  English  characters, 
or  they  had  matters  so  completely  in  their  own  hands,  that  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  the  sweeping  aside  of  the  whole  Par- 
liament and  the  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship.  Thej 
wished  to  proceed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  constitutional  way ;  tod 
as  a  proportion  of  the  members,  sufficient  to  form  a  house,  held  the 
same  opinions  as  did  the  army,  they  decided  that  they  would  mftia- 
tain  the  appearance  of  carrying  out  the  ehani^es  contemplated,  and 
above  all,  the  impending  trial  of  the  King,  by  a  proceeding  in 
Parliament.  The  Presbyterians  were  regarded  as  men  who  lisd 
receded  from  the  high  principles  for  which  the  war  was  at  But 
commenced  against  the  monarch,  and  they  had  attempted  to  treit 
with  him  as  if  he  was  in  a  similar  position  to  what  he  was  when 
the  conflict  began. 

Early  in  the  morning,  we  find  that  Skippon,  who  held  command 
of  the  London  forces  under  the  Parliament,  has,  rather  tretcker- 
ously  perhaps,  withdrawn  the  City  trainbands  which  had  heretofore 
guarded  the  Houses  and  their  ricinity.  Two  regiments,  one  of 
horse  one  of  foot,  are  placed  in  Palace  Yard,  and  the  six  persoc-^ 
who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  business,  posted  themselves  near 
the  entrance  leading  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  to  relate 
it  in  the  impressive  words  of  Carlyle,--"  Colonel  Pride  standi 
watchful  there,  and  in  his  hand  is  a  written  list  of  names,  names  of 
thegp^ef  among  the  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  and  at  his  side  ii 
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Lord  Grey,  of  Grobj,  who,  as  this  member  after  that  oomes  up, 
whispers  or  beckons,  *  He  is  one  ot  them,  he  cannot  enter ; '  and 
Pzide  ^res  the  word, '  To  the  Qaeen's  Court!'  and  member  after 
member  is  marched  thither,  forty-one  of  them  this  day ;  and  kept 
there  in  a  state  ^bordering  on  rabidity,  asking,  'By  what  law?' 
and  erer  again,  'By  what  lawP'  Is  there  a  colour  or  faintest 
shadow  of  law  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  birks,  yearbooks,  rolls  of 
Parliament,  Bractons,  Fletas,  Cokes  upon  Lyttleton  for  thisP 
Hugh  Peters  visits  them;  has  little  comfort,  no  light  as  to  the 
law,  confesses, — '  It  is  by  the  law  of  necessity,  truly  by  the  power 
of  the  sword.' " 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  Presbyterian  party  succeeded  in 
entering  the  House  to  enable  them  to  make  resistance  there  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Independents.  The  House  resolved  not  to 
proceed  with  any  business  until  the  imprisoned  members  took 
their  places.  An  imperative  message  was  sent  oat  to  Colonel  Pride, 
requiring  him  to  liberate  those  members  he  had  unlawfully  appre- 
hended. The  Colonel  made  an  evasive  reply  in  the  negative.  Then 
the  members  appointed  a  committee,  and  this  was  desired  to  wait 
upon  the  general,  and  complain  to  him  about  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers.  On  various  pretexts  the  committee  was  refused  access  to 
the  General  and  to  the  other  principal  officers,  and  had  at  last  to 
return  frustrated. 

During  the  day  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commons  by 
oertain  of  the  officers,  demanding  that  the  excluded  members  should 
be  formally  declared  by  the  House  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  there 
any  longer,  on  account  of  the  course  they  had  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  Sing  and  the  army.  Meanwhile,  others  amongst  the 
Presbyterians,  finding  that  the  crisis  had  come,  and  that  their  cause 
was  for  the  present  hopeless,  began  to  withdraw  from  the  House ; 
hoi  some  very  determined  members  of  that  party  still  remained, 
and  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  Independents.  Colonel  Pride 
kept  his  prisoners  in  a  sort  of  loose  confinement,  and  they  were 
removed  from  from  one  place  to  another  throughout  that  day,  and, 
finally,  the  most  of  them,  sent  to  Mr.  Duke's  tavern  to  pass  the 

night. 

As  yet  the  Independents  had  not  sufficiently  succeeded  in  ousting 
Hbm  Presbyterian  opponents,  and  the  leaders  in  the  army  had  to 
resort  to  the  same  expedient  on  the  Thursday.  Others  of  the  party 
were  arrested,  and  others,  without  waiting  to  be  arrested,  took 
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alarm,  andr  withdf e v.  The  number  thna  excladed  from  the  Honae 
ia  Tarioaaly  estimated,  rangiag  say  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  Very  fe^  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  m^oritf 
ware,  after  a  short  confinement,  either  set  free  to  go  whitiier  they 
would  or  sent  home  to  their  respective  counties.  On  this  day  ilia 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Qtaenl 
Cromwell;  and  a  small  remnant  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had 
entered  the  House,  made  a  last  attempt  to  stem  the  tide.  Whn 
it  was  mored  that  the  army  proposals  be  taken  into  ooasidwratioB, 
they  opposed  the  resolution,  and  divided  the  House  upon  it.  They 
were  beaten  by  fifty  votes  to  t  twenty -eight;  and  after  the  rsaalt 
was  announced,  the  minority  arose  and  withdrew,  leaving  the  field 
to  their  opponents,  since  it  was  clear  that  farther  resiataace  codd 
effect  nothing. 

This  division  reveals  a  curious  fact;  though  the  Independent 
party  in  the  Commons  amounted  to  a  hundred  or  more,  only 
about  half  of  these  had  courage  or  determination  enough  to  go  to 
the  extreme  length  with  the  army,  in  the  affair  of  the  King's  trial, 
and  the  change  of  government  (temporarily)  to  a  kind  of  repablk. 
For  some  months  the  attendance  of  members  does  not  seem  to 
have  hardly  ever  reached  sixty ;  but  by  and  bye  some  twenty  or 
so  of  the  absentees  were  admitted,  on  their  signing  an  acknowledg* 
ment  of  what  had  been  done  during  their  absence.  Sir  Harry 
Yane,  the  younger,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  amongst  the 
Independents,  was  one  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  King's 
execution. 

The  minority  thus  retained  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  at 
first  contemplate  a  long  stay  there.  The  General,  in  the  name  of 
the  army,  presented  to  the  House  what  was  called  an  "  Agreement 
of  the  People,"  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  stipulated 
that  it  should  dissolve  itself,  and  make  way  for  a  free  ParlinmeBt  at 
the  end  of  April,  1649.  But  circumstances  occurred  which  considsiw 
ably  prolonged  the  life  of  this  fragment  of  a  Parliament,  whieh 
came  to  be  derisively  called  **  the  Bump."  How  it  was  at  last 
swept  out  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Protector  is  a  story  well*kttowB 
and  noteworthy,  but  which  must  not  be  recounted  here. 

«  •  Sh  o*  C* 


OUB  MAGAZINE  LITERATUEE. 

Oim  modem  newspaper  press,  take  it  altogethw,  may  be  comidered 
to  be  ia  adyance  of  the  Uke  literature  which  was  current  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  In  some  respects  its  style  has  not  improved, 
certainly ;  inelegant  Americanism,  and  roughly  transplanted  Erenoh 
and  German  idioms  have  lowered  the  tone  of  the  leading  artidea 
of  some  newspapers,  and  the  extra  haste  with  which  so  much  has 
to  be  written  on  fugitive  topics  leads  to  various  faults.  Still,  on . 
the  whole,  the  newspaper  as  we  now  find  it  is  about  as  good  as  we 
can  expect  it  to  be  in  a  utilitarian  age ;  it  is  full  of  detail,  generally 
accurate,  and  not  lacking  in  life  and  energy.  What  it  might 
beoome  in  an  age  less  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  business,  and  with  * 
more  time  to  spare  for  those  embellishments  which  give  a  finish  to 
Hteraiy  compositions,  is  another  thing.  For  the  present  we  have 
therefore  no  special  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  current 
newspapers ;  they  are  an  efflorescence  from  the  passing  hour,  and 
suit  our  requirements  well  enough,  though  posterity  may  thinks 
lightly  of  the  residuum  wliich  survives  the  crucible  of  iime. 

But  what  judgment  shall  we  pronounce  upon  another  class  of 
literature,  of  which  this  era  yields  an  abundant  crop,  and  whiohy 
in  its  influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  may  be 
said  to  surpass  the  sheet  in  which  so  many  ephemeral  events  am 
chronicled,  read  about,  and  forgotten  P 

The  magazine  is  an  implement  of  high  importance,  capable,  is* 
an  age  so  much  given  to  reading,  of  exerting  a  mighty  force^ 
since  it  addresses  itself  to  multitudes  who  have  not  time» 
inclination,  or  capacity  for  entering  to  any  extent  upon  the  world 
of  books.  And  in  this  respect,  also,  magazines  diSffer  markedly 
from  newspapers ;  no  one,  save  for  reference,  turns  up  a  newspaper 
even  of  a  month's  age,  while  magazines  are  frequently  collected 
into  volumes,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  library  as  a  marked 
feature  of  ita  contents.  Another  drcomstance  which  has  done 
and  is  doing,  much  towards  the  wider  diffusion  of  magazine 
literature,  is  the  facility  with  which,  through  lending  libraries,  clubs^ 
^i  book  societies,  such  periodicals  can  be  read  without  purchasing 
ihem*  And  though  it  is  quite  true  that  to  some  persons  what  is  said 
or  asserted  in  a  magazine  is  of  comparatively  little  weight  as  set 
against  book  matter,  yet  it  is  as  true  that,  with  many  others,  deeper 
effects  are  produced  by  magazine  than  by  book  literature,  from  the 
fact  that  a  magazine  often  influences  an  individual  unconsciously 
to  himself,  and  acts  upon  his  mind  at  a  moment  when  it  is  in  a 
receptive  state,  and  with  the  critical  faculty  dormant  cnt  only 
silghtly  aroused. 
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So  extensive  is  our  magazine  literature  at  this  time  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  break  it  up  into  sections.     We  have  what  we  call 
"  high-class "  magazines,  and  we  have  others,  pretty  numerous, 
alas !  which,  whether  we  designate  them  so  or  not,  are  "  low-class" 
enough  I     Price,   size,   quality  of   paper  and  type  are  open  to 
endless  variation,  but  passing  by  these  difl^erences,  we  find  some 
religious,  some  partly  religious,  partly  secular,    others    entirely 
secular;  we  have  magazines  intended  for  general  diffusion,  and 
those  intended  for  a  town  or  neighbourhood ;  there  are  magazines 
of  various  trades,  or  other  organizations  of  a  friendly  or  necessair 
sort ;  and  again,  magazines  chiefly  dedicated  to  certain  sdenos 
and  pursuits.     Some  of  these  are  so  aberrant  as  scarcely  to  deserre 
to  be  entitled  "  magazines  "  at  all,  or  so  sober  and  matter-of-fact 
that  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  reckoned  as  "  journals,"  or 
"  chronicles,"  rather  than  magazines.    For  what  is  the  ideal  of 
a  magazine?     Its  contents  should  contain  an  abundant  varietr, 
ranging  from  "grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ;"  the  present  and 
the  past  should   be  laid  under  contribution;    and   imagination 
should  have  Its  due  scope,  while  graver  and  historical  details  are 
not  neglected.       A  kind  of  repertory,  in  fact,  a  storehouse  of 
reading,  containing  compositions  which  would  suit  different  and  reiy 
diverse  tastes,  though  there  ought  to  be  pervading  the  whole  a  specia 
of  harmony,  so  that  in  passing  from  one  article  to  another  there 
should  be  no  strong  or  unpleasant  revulsion  of  feeling.    The  ides 
that  such  a  performance  in  literature  was,  as  it  were,  a  storehouse 
or  treasury,  led  to  the  application  thereto  of  a  name  applied  to 
a  place  where  provisions  or  necessary  articles  were  stored  op. 
kept  in  a  repository,   whence   they  were  readily  available  for 
the  use  of  men,  and  yet  in  a  position  of  security.     By  one  of 
those  changes  which  come  over  a  word,  "  magazine,"  as  designatiog 
a  place,  has  become  almost  restricted  to  one  devoted  either  to  tke 
manufacture  of  warlike  materials,  or  to  the  storing  of  them.    3Isy 
this  not  be  also,  in  a  qualified  sense,  only  too  true  of  our  modem 
printed  magazine,  that  too  universally  it  will  be  found  miuisteriiig 
harm  rather  than  nutriment,  supplying  material  which  stin  up 
'War  amongst  the  passions  of  man,  and  wounds  the  susceptible 
spiritual    nature,    instead  of   giving  it  strength   and    a  wbole- 
some  stimulus?    For  we  could  easily  pick   out  a  score  of  our 
*magazines,  magazines  too  in  high  repute,  and  saleable,  which  arr 
not  at  aU  more  likely  to  help  to  usher  in  the  Golden  Age  than  arr 
cartridges    and   cannon-balls !     Utility   is    not    at    present  the 
prominent  idea  which  serves  as  the  guiding-star  to  the  balk  of 
contributors,   editors,  and  publishers  connected  with  our  m^ 
zinea. 
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In  a  paper  whicli  does  not  pretaQd  to  go  into  the  subject  at  all 
.  exhaustively,  it  would  obviously  be  unadvisable  to  single  out  by 
name  any  one  or  more,  and  apply  either  praise  or  blame  to  these, 
since  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
them,  unless  their  position  in  our  magazine  literature  could  be 
fully  determined  by  contrasting  or  comparing  them  with  their 
competitors  or  compeers.  To  one  not  inclined  to  be  hypercritical 
or  censorious  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  commend  than  to  censure ; 
yet  honesty  will  not,  we  believe,  admit  of  a  favourable  judgment 
being  passed  upon  our  magazine  literature  as  a  whole.  A  lit^ature 
which  is  to  lead  a  nation  onward,  to  mould  a  people  into  nobler 
forms  of  life,  and  supply  aspirations  and  lugh  hopes  to  the 
hesitating,  the  timid,  and  the  erring,  must  needs  be  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  it  acts  its  part.  Magazines,  therefore,  which 
are  too  truly  the  mere  representatives  of  the  age  which  has 
developed  them,  may  seem  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
yet  fail  to  fulfil  what  should  be  their  purpose,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
if  they  pass  away  without  doing  actual  mischief. 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far  will  now  be 
prepared  to  receive  our  assertion  that,  looldng  at  modem 
magazines  with  no  jaundiced  eye,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  ji 
capable  critic  that,  viewing  them  as  a  whole^  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  adequate  agencies,  considering  how  very  largely  their 
sphere  has  widened  in  these  recent  decades.  There  are  manv 
conspicuous,  nay,  illustrious  exceptions,  but  the  revolution  which 
has  swept  over  our  literature,  and  has  made,  not  patrons  and  pub- 
lishers, but  the  million- voiced  and  ever-esurient  public  the  real  stay 
of  writers  for  the  press,  has  not  failed  to  operate  injuriously  upon 
current  magazine  literature.  To  write  so  as  to  please  the  public 
taste  has  become  a  seeming  necessity  to  the  great  host  of  contributors 
to  magazines,  and  [when  that  public  taste  becomes  depraved, 
there  are  few  indeed  who  will  set  themselves  to  the  Quixotic 
enterprise  of  endeavouring  to  change  it.  Far  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  profitable,  is  it  to  furnish  a  literary  aliment  which  just 
suits  that  taste,  false  though  it  be;  and,  indeed,  a  considerable 
number  of  authors  are  not  satisfied  to  run  alongside  the  public  in 
their  race  after  the  morbid  and  extravagant  in  literature,  but 
foreseeing  whither  the  popular  'movement  tends,  they  rush  ahead 
of  it,  and  lead  the  people  still  farther  astray.  That  this  has  been 
so  with  what  is  called  the  sensational  fiction  of  our  day  is  un- 
questionable, and  the  only  hope  which  remains  to  us  is,  that  from 
the.l  well-known  phenomenon  of  reaction  readers  will  ultimately 
be  first  sated  and  then  disgusted  with  the  luxurious  and  highly 
flavoured  fare  which  is  served  up  to  them  in  the  pages  of  those 
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magazine  which  have  l^e  popularity  of  the  -hour.  The  raponsi* 
liilities  resting  upon  those  who  pander  to  a  diseased  appetite  in 
.fiteratnre  are  very  great,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  tae  veiieit 
Grub-street  scribe  who  in  the  hist  century  concocted  lampooBs 
and  scurrilous  pamphlets  is  quite  as  good  (or  as  bad)  a  man  as 
the  sensational  nov^ist,  whose  pen  rolls  him  off  m<»e  guineas  in 
a  month  than  the  petty  scribbler  could  raise  in  a  year  by  haider 
work.  But  one  is  flattered  and  favoured  by  the  iliie  of  aodety, 
only  too  often,  and  the  other — Ae,  why,  his  career  ended  mostly 
in  a  pauper's  funeral  and  a  nameless  grave.  But  some  will  uge, 
in  defence  of  the  course  pursued  by  modern  novel-writos  in 
.magazines  and  elsewhere,  that  authors  must  live;  and  as  the 
|>ublic  seek  what  is  hurtful  or  worthless,  and  will  be  supplied 
somehow,  one  person  may  as  well  be  the  medium  of  communicaiioii 
as  another.  This,  however,  suggests  to  us  the  noted  retort  ef 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  when  censuring  another  writer  for  a 
composition  which  was  notably  feeble,  added  an  observation  to 
the  effect  that  this  individual  had  better  not  handle  the  pen  at  aL 
"  But  I  must  live,"  exclaimed  the  criticised  person,  in  an  injured 
tone.  "  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  that,"  was  the  i^y.  A 
too  cutting  rebuke,  it  may  be,  and  yet  if  living  be  a  necessity, 
writing  is  certainly  not.  An  author  had  better  renounce  his 
profession,  at  least  in  so  far  as'  publishing  his  thoughts  goes,  and 
betake  himself  to  the  most  menial  of  employments,  nay,  even  beg 
of  his  friends,  if  he  cannot  work,  than  cast  off  all  recoUections  H 
the  pure,  the  noble,  and  the  good,  and  give  himsdf  up  to  the 
weaving  of  a  fabric  which  may  be  compared  to  the  fatal  gift  of 
Nessus,  and  which  will  cling  about  him,  to  his  horror,  at  the  most 
dread  crisis  of  his  life,  poisoned  with  the  sorrows  and  maledictieM 
0f  those  who,  th6ugh  culpable  in  having  surrendered  their  minds 
to  the  vile  and  debasing  in  literature,  will  not  cease  to  curse  the 
instrument  which  helped  to  betray  them. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  with  emphasis,  because  the  positien 
which  fiction  occupies  in  our  modem  magasine  literature  is  startliBg 
to  contemplate ;  for  though  the  tide  of  innovation  has  flowed  in  fay 
waves  which  have  had  their  rebounds,  these  have  been  both  alight 
and  ineffective ;  and  the  magazines  most  in  favour  may  now  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  notMng  but  contrivances  for  the  drmlatisn 
of  tales  in  weekly  or  monthly  portions ;  these  tales  bong  kept  in 
countenance  by  an  addendum  of  other  matter,  which  is  vul^aik 
flenominated  "  padding ; "  and  that  not  one  reader  in  ten  eier 
troubles  to  glance  at  this  may  be  safely  affirmed.  In  truth,  so 
excessive  has  become  the  demand  for  tales,  and  so  supeffinona  hate 
ordinary   compositions  of  an  historical  or  descriptive  oast 
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to  he,  that  it  Ib  expressly  annoanced  by  the  editors  of  «oiiie 
magnfines  tkat  they  will  look  at  nothing  but  fiction ;  while  others, 
who  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  state  that  they  only  pay  for  fiction. 
It  has  be^  said,  in  commerce,  that  when  an  article  is  scarce,  and 
therefore  valuable  in  the  market,  it  deteriorates,  because  its  adultera- 
tion is  profitable  :  In  literature,  especially  of  the  imaginative  sort, 
the  ease  is  just  the  reverse  when  there  is  a  plethora,  the  quality 
becomes  inferior;  for  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  those 
who  can  improvise  rapidly,  those  whose  inventive  powers  are  not 
prolific  resort  to  various  expedients  in  order  to  turn  out  the 
quantity  of  literary  matter  which  is  required  in  a  limited  time. 
Therefore  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  defects  of  a  moral  character 
which  attach  to  the  stories  to  be  found  in  «not  a  few  current 
magazines,  there  are  numerous  faults  of  style  which  are  avoidable, 
and  due  to  haste  or  carelessness.  A  host  of  modem  novels  and 
noTellette,  also,  are  only  rechauffes  of  those  which  have  had  their  run 
in  other  days,  the  incidents  being  transposed,  or  differently  draped. 

Indeed,  it  is  surprising — ^and  yet  again  not  surprising — how 
much  of  old  literary  matter  of  every  description  is  dished  up  by 
the  ingenious  and  the  unscrupulous,  and  presented  for  editorial 
inspection;  so  that  the  office  of  an  editor,  as  years  go  on,  is 
rendered  more  and  more  arduous,  through  the  need  there  is  of 
carefully  ascertaining,  not  the  merits  of  a  composition  merely,  but 
also  its  originality.  With  all  caution  mishaps  must  sometimes 
occur,  and  palpable  repetitions  get  into  print :  fortunately,  how- 
erer,  the  bulk  of  readers,  especially  readers  of  magazines,  have 
short  memories. 

The  predominance  of  fiction  in  most  modem  magazines,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  that  species  or  form  of  it  which  is  largely  approved, 
affects  injuriously  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  portion 
which  is  assigned  to  other  prose  compositions.  With  a  view  to 
make  these  readable,  and  not  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  sensational 
tale,  the  essay,  the  biographical  or  historical  sketch,  is  worked  up 
in  as  exciting  and  startling  a  manner  as  possible ;  the  object  being, 
▼ery  frequently,  not  to  say  a  thing  in  the  best  and  clearest  way, 
with  such  elegance  or  rhetorical  adornment  as  is  admissible  and 
practicable,  but  to  produce  an  impression  of  a  pleasurable  nature 
on  the  reader's  mind.  The  author  throughout  is  thinking  not  so 
much  of  his  subject  as  of  himself,  and  of  those  who  are  to  read 
or  criticise  what  he  writes.  Compare  the  prose  and  verse  contents 
of  such  a  periodical  as  the  8pirU  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  which 
had  a  respectable  circulation  amongst  families  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  and  a  dozen  of  modem  highly  estimated  magazines,  and 
in  purity  and  correctness  of  style  and  diction  the  former  will  be 
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found  superior ;  though  of  course  here  and  there  amongst  the  pages 
of  the  latter,  papers  or  passages  may  be  picked  out  of  nuoufeit 
superiority  to  the  literature  of  the  past. 

If  modem  editors  of  magazines  were  to  devote  themselTes  to 
the  work  of  selecting  and  revising,  with  a  conviction  that  the 
prevailing  taste  in  literature  is  a  bad  one,  and  needs  to  be  trans- 
muted, they  might  achieve  much,  for  it  is  through  them,  as  well  'as 
through  public  opinion,  that  a  revolution  must  be  wrought. 

J.       Sim      O*     V-« 
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QUBSTIOKS. 

989.  'What  was  the  iium^  of  inhabitantB  uniTenally  ket  Oensiu  f — J*  W. 

990.  "What  date  did  printing  first  spring  into  eziBtence  f — ^P.  0. 

991.  Which  grammar  do  you  conBider  the  simplest|  and  moat  compre- 
bensive,  especially  for  writing  or  being  able  to  write? — W.  B. 

992. 1  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  contributors  to.this  magarine  voqU 
give  me  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
classified  as  to  their  issue,  ue.,  daily  or  weekly  FolUiety  and  Rt^igiott 
Opinions. — ^W.  L.  S. 

Answeb. 

983.  Concerning  the  Boyal  Historical  Society,  apply  to  the  Seoretaiy, 
Bev.  Dr.  Bogers,  Snowdoun  Villa,  Liwesham,  S.E.,  who  iriil  give  yon 
ever  information.  W.  H.  B. 


"  GsAioaxra." — The  present  generation  hat  furnished  not  a  verj  larp 
amount  of  original  thinkers,  but  an  immense  number  of  young  men  ^lo 
by  the  aid  of  cram,  achiere  the  distinction  of  getting  very  high  nunben 
indeed  at  the  Chinese  method  of  testing  capacity  by  the  memory,  of  whieb 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Forster,  and  the  present  Government  seem  so  fond.  Iber 
resemble,  in  one  insiance  at  least — ^that  of  his  capaoify  for  the  reception  of 
facts — the  celebrated  Mr.  Toots,  the  head  boy  of  Dr.  Blimbei's  aoadsny, 
who  has  been  immortalized  by  Dickens.  Poor  Toots,  who  bloomed  eariy, 
and  had  by  cram  been  enabled  to  answer  any  given  set  of  questioos  and 
to  work  out  any  papers  ^t  an  "  exam.,'*  bloomed  aft  last  into  a  feeble  but 
good-natured  nonentity,  and  the  truth  of  the  sketch  may  be  seen  if  «v 
boose  to  look  around  us.^ifonsiji^  Post. 
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Tke  Tr%Uh  in  its  awn  Light ;  or  Christianity  shown  from  itself  to  ^ 
a  Divine  Bevelaiion  to  Man,    By  Bey.  Johk  Coofbb.    Mel- 
loTirDe:  GFeorge  Bobertson.     London:  Strahan. 

This  book  comeB  to  ns  with  special  claims  to  notice.  It  is  a 
product  of  tbe  Yictorian  dominion  in  Aostralia  as  to  authorship, 
printing,  and  publication.  To  all  the  parties  concerned  it  does 
credit.  Its  literary  merits  are  those,  however,  which  fall  more 
directly  under  our  consideration ;  or  rather,  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  product  of  our  friend  on  the  insular  continent — who  is,  though 
known  to  us  only  by  good  report,  earned  by  good  works,  eyidentiy 
a  num  of  mark-^daims  our  attention. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  thoroughly  logical  and  soundly  meta- 
physical, as  well  as  a  sternly  philosophic  testing  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  Christianity,  as  being  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
external  and  historic  phenomena  of  .Christianity,  on  the  principle 
that  if  a  sufficient  cause  and  one  only  can  be  pointed  out  as  account- 
ing wholly  for  any  phenomenon  or  series  of  phenomena,  that  may 
^nd  indeed  must  be  regarded  also  as  the  efficient  cause.  The 
author  has  studied  the  Hamiltonian  metaphysio  and  the  Whate- 
lyan  logic  with  good  effect ;  and  while  using  the  ladder  of  logic  to 
scale  the  heights  of  metaphysic,  never  loses  sight  of  common  sense, 
or  of  his  own  purpose  in  making  the  ascent.  He  rises  that  he  may 
see  farther,  and  sweeps  the  horizon  of  vision  with  a  cool  head  and 
a  clear  eye,  with  an  honest  purpose  and  an  earnest  spirit ;  and  he 
never  forgets  that  theological  heights  must  be  reached  by  safe 
logical  steps; 

In  a  former  work,  entitled  *'The  Science  of  Spiritual  life,"  the 
author  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  prevailing  incompatibility  of 
temper  between  evangelicism  and  intellectuality,  which  seemed  to 
be  tending  towards  a  divorce,  proceeds  in  fact  from  a  want  of 
community  of  sentiment  rather  than  a  diversity  of  interest.  He 
pleads  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  position  as  certain  to  lead  to 
a  wise  reconciliation.    The  fruits  of  his  meditation  and  experience 
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are  giren  in  lucid  order,  wiUi  great  firaalmeBa  and  power,  and  wift 
a  lar^e  amount  of  originality  of  argument  and  profundity  of  thoagliL 
Ab  a  philosophy  of  personal  Christianity  it  is  bold,  consistent,  and 
inatructive.  That  work  went  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
Christian  life  are  as  red  and  true,  as  fully  borne  witness  to  bj 
experience,  as  the  phenomena  of  health,  sight,  or  digestion— tiitt 
spiritual  life  is  not  less  real  than  bodily  life.  This  book  aims  to 
prove  that  Christianity,  as  the  agency  for  the  imparting,  snstaiaing, 
and  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity,  is  as  real  as  grari- 
tation  or  electricity,  if  not  much  more  so,  as  being  a  more  direet 
and  personal  issue  from  Grod.  In  its  own  way  it  is  a  praisewortkf 
addition  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  We  quote  the  main 
portion  of  those  fifteen  theses  which  he  lays  down  as  sufficient  to 
prove  the  divine  origin  and  power  of  Christianity  and  the  divinitj 
of  Jesus.  Those  who  read  these  and  desire  to  peruse  the  groon^ 
on  which  they  are  maintained  should  procure  this  work  and  stadj 
|t ;  they  will  find  it  fresh,  powerful,  readable,  and  reflective. 

"  ChriBtianitj  is  a  fact  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  diapated.  'Tha« 
is  such  a  thing  among  men  as  the  Christian  Church.  Christian  edKftw^ 
Christian  office-bearers,  Christian  doctrines,  Christian  inflaence,  a»  htd 
of  every-day  observation  and  experience.  17ow  whence  these?  Hov« 
by  what  means  did  they  spring  into  exbtenoe  ?  Let  those  who,  on  the 
principle  of  unbelief,  think  they  can,  reply.  The  position  and  infliieoM 
of  the  Church  are  facts  of  history,  and  cannot  be  gainsayed ;  and  thty  wad 
be  accounted  for  as  other  well-known  fac^  of  histoiy  are.  The  satnar* 
dinary  nature  of  Christian  truth  and  of  Christian  work  can  be  aatisbietanlf 
accounted  for  on  no  other  principle  than  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Ohmt 
The  enlightened  denier,  the  consistent  xejacter  and  candid  opposer  of  the 
divine  origin  and  supernatural  eharaoter  of  Christianity  is  bovnd  bf 
Sffery  principle  of  enlighteaed  reason  to  give  a  aatisfaotory  evplaaatiflP  d 
the  following  facts  :— 

«I.  That  for  oentnries  before  the  appearance  of  Christ  writii^  scdsted 
which  predicted  the  coming  of  an  inoarnate  Saviour  of  men. 

'*  II.  That  aU  ancient  predictions  regarding  the  coming  of*  the  Mswiri» 
eantre  ia  and  find  their  fulJUmeat  in  Jesus  Christ ;  predictions  sateodinf 
over  (I)  a  period  of  thousands  of  years,  (2)  given  at  varioua  tisus,  (9)  is 
fHlferent  forms,  and  (4)  by  men  of  different  characters  and  cironmstanoet,* 
predictiona  which  advuiee  into  clearer  and  clearer  light  from  (a)  the  M 
obaeure  announcement  in  Paradise  to  (5)  the  full  and  explicit  stateoiflBie 
of  Isaiah;  predictions  (i.)  in  words,  (q.)  in  figurative  eeremony  and  ritti 
<liz,)  in  national  institutions ;  predictions  of  (i.)  the  time  and  pls0»  d 


birlb,  of  (&)  the  mhiffe  and  ohMMler,  (iii.)  ftke^ifoiiaiateiiaM  MidiAjeot 
of  iha  life  and  death  of  the  piedioted  One. 

''in.  That  the  most  stupendoiu  works  ever  done  «n  aariihweae  p«> 
fimned  by  Christ.  .  .  .  His  miraeles  are  (i.)  too  divine  in  their 
natuiej  (n.)  too  dearly  avowed  by  Himtelfi  (lu.)  too  aatUfaolof^ 
Attested  in  history  to  be  set  aside  by  the  mere  denial  of  the  soeptic,  or  to 
be  explained  away  by  the  mere  assertion  that  they  were  *  the  charlatan 
exhibitions  of  an  artfal  deception.' 

''lY.  That  He,  untutored  in  the  halls  of  science  and  the  schools  of 
learning,  could  come  forth  from  His  workshop,  and  give  utterance  to  the 
most  profound  and  enlightened  and  comprehentiTC  wisdom  ever  known 
on  earth ;  and  regarding  the  theories  which  had  occupied  the  highest 
genius  uid  talent  of  the  world,  but  which  baffled  their  every  effort  to 
penetrate,  could  speak  with  such  ease,  fulness,  and  clearness  as  proves  that 
they  were  the  truths  in  which  He  lived. 

"  T.  That  He,  bom  and  reared  among  the  most  degraded  and  bigoted 
of  the  race,  lived  the  most  dignified,  catholic,  and  only  infiocent  life  ever 
bown  on  the  earth  $  who  could  forgive  the  sins  of  others,  call  upon  all 
men  to  repent  and  believe  on  Himself  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  yet 
never  Himself  confessed  sin,  but  claimed  to  be  blameless  in  the  sight  of 
Gkxl  and  man,  and  [was]  by  both  acknowledged  to  be  so. 

"VI.  That  He  alone  introduced  among  men  the  new  and  only  principle 
of  elevating  life  for  a  fallen  race — the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  glory 
of  Gbd  and  the  good  of  men ;  a  principle  which,  until  He  announced  and 
exemplified  it,  was  utterly  unknown  among  men. 

**YII.  That  He  is  the  only  philanthropist  who  earnestly  and  perse- 
▼eringly  set  Himself  to  the  work  of  elevating  the  social  condition  of  the 
race;  in  displaying  a  deep  sympathy  for  aud  associating  Himself  with 
the  poor,  the  degraded,  the  outcast  of  society,  raised  them  to  pure  and 
beneficent  life ;  and  that  the  profound  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  this 
method  of  reclaiming  man  and  raising  society  is  only  now,  in  this  hineteenth 
oaitory  of  the  Christian  era,  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

**  YIII.  That  He  is  the  only  generous  man  who  wholly  and  perseveringly 
devoted  Himself  to  the  spiritual,  physical,  and  social  well-being  of  men,  ao 
aa  to  bestow  npon  them  the  greatest  benefits  ever  received  by  the  suffering, 
aiok,  and  dying  of  the  race ;  and  who,  by  those  He  had  benefited  in  every 
poeaible  manner,  was  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  and  mocked 
«nd  derided  by  them  in  the  agonies  of  His  dying. 

**  UL  That  He  is  the  only  One  who  in  such  unparalleled  circumstances 
ezfailated  a  dignified,  sublime,  divine  spirit;  fervently  praying  for  the 
foignreneM  of  Hii  murderoos  foee  while  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  heaping 
opon  Him  all  the  insult,  ahame,  and  agonies  in  their  power. 
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**  X  That  His  enemus  who  took  potieition  of  H^  body,  and  gnaided  it 

in  A  powerful  and  careful  manner,  were  unable  to  prodooe  it  wiien  tbey 

'  strove  bj  every  possible  method  in  their  power  to  deny  the  fact  and  reftite 

'  the  story  of  His  zesurreotion.    To  hare  brought  forward  His  body  woaU 

'hare  been  the  most  honest,  the  simplest,  and  most  satisfactory  vefotatioD 

they  could  hare  giren  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  never  able  to  do  lo 

.only  shows,  in  a  dear  light,  the  absurdity  of  the  method  they  concocted 

to  attempt  to  aooount  for  the  absence  of  His  body. 

"XI.  That  He  did  rise  from  the  dead  is  proved  by  the  most  satistMtoiy 
•  evidence  possible,  viz. — (1)  not  only  the  inability  of  those  who  took  pos- 
session of  His  body,  and  who  guarded  it,  as  stated  above,  to  pzoduoe  it ; 
but  also  (2)  by  the  £EU)t  that  His  disciples  testified  to  the  x«alify  of  ^ 
resurrection  by  dying  in  defence  of  their  testimony. 

'*  Xn.  That  by  appearing  as  the  risen  One  to  EQs  most  intelUgent, 
bitter,  and  determined  enemy.  He  converted  him  into  the  most  enlightened, 
ardent,  and  devoted  friend.    That  a  man  of  the  learning,  dear  jadgmoit,  * 
and  bitter  hatred  of  Saul  could  only  have  been  converted  by  soeh  i 
vision  as  he  declares  he  saw. 

"XIII.  That  Christianity  had  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  natiott, 
that  in  less  than  forty  years  firom  its  first  announcement  by  Himici^  ha 
doctrine  not  only  filled  Jerusalem,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Boman  empire,  but  the  imperial  city  itself,  to  such  an  extent  that 
*'vast  multitudes"  of  disciples  in  Bome  of  both  sexes,  of  all  nnks  in 
sodety,  and  all  ages  in  life,  were  ready  to  brave  death  in  its  most  appallinf 
forms  rather  than  deny  or  blaspheme  His  name. 

"Xiy.  That  Ohristianity  has  advanced  for  upwards  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries in  the  face  of  the  most  numerous,  formidable,  and  subtle  oppodtiaoi 
that  pagan  and  infidel  ingenuity  could  invent  to  retard  her  progreas  and 
overthrow  her  standing. 

'*  XT.  That  Christianity  is  still  advancing  in  her  progress,  increasittg 
in  her  influence,  and  is  at  this  hour  exerting  such  a  power  in  the  eaiih  as 
throws  every  other  religious  power  and  influence  into  the  shade. 

"  These  are  fiu)ts  in  connection  with  Christianity  which  cannot  be  dii- 
puted ;  and  any  one  of  them  taken  by  itsd^  much  more  the  eiunnlatiiv 
force  of  them  all,  is  incapable  of  a  satisfifustory  explanation  except  on  tb? 
admission  of  the  fact  of  the  essential  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.'* 

In  the  five  sections  into  which  the  work  is  dirided  the  writer 
prooeeds  to  consider,  defend,  and  enforce  these  propoBitionB  with 
skill,  earnestness,  and  argumentative  power.  Through  mD  the 
snbtilty  of  his  argumentation,  however,  there  glows  a  frank  manli- 
ness and  a  steady  considerate  charity  which  yery  maeh 
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the  Trorth  of  the  treatise.  We  have  been  induced  to  form  a  very 
higli  estimate  of  the  author's  intellectual  force  and  literary  capacity, 
bis  religious  spirit  and  his  philosophical  dispassionateness,  and  we 
hope  for  his  book  appreciation  and  success. 

Tke  Beit  of  all  Good  Company: — A  Day  with  Lord  Lytton, 
A  Day  with  Disraeli.  Edited  by  Wm.  Blaitchabd  Jbbbold. 
London :  Houlston  and  Sons. 

Good  books  are  "the  best  of  all  good  company;"  for  in  them  we 
find  the  author  almost  always  at  his  best — not  ailing,  cr  dull,  or 
averse  to  our  taking  him  into  the  confidence  of  our  souls.  Lord 
Lytton  has  been  now  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  writer  of 
books  as  well  as  a  maker  of  history.  He  has  been  prolific  in  poetry, 
novels,  criticism,  political  suggestion,  and  literary  counsel ;  and  in 
most  of  his  books  there  are  subtle  thoua:hts  and  fine  speculations, 
curious  observations  and  strange  remarks,  which  lurk  in  the  eddies 
of  the  stream  of  passion  or  event  which  he  narrates.  Mr.  Jerrold 
supplies  in-  this  brochure  a  pleasing  biography  of  Edward  George 
Lytton  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  as  a  literary  man  and  a  politician,  and 
follows  that  up  with  choice  specimens  of  the  productions  of  his 
genius,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  possession.  It  inclades  too 
a  fac-simile  of  Lytton's  caligraphy.  We  quote  an  interesting  pas- 
sage from  the  Memoir  on  Bulwer  at  the  Cambridge  "  Union  :**— ^ 

"  At  Cambriclge  Bulwer  was  fortunate  in  his  friends  and  aasociatea  j  or 
periiaps  it  is  nearer  jostice  to  say  he  chose  the  best  as  most  congenial  to 
his  fine  spirit  and  tastes.  There  was  then  floarishing,  it  shoold  be  ob- 
serred,  at  the  unirersity  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  the  once  famed  debating 
sodetj  known  as  the  Union.  It  had  about  this  period  attained  the  benight 
of  its  influence  and  celebrity.  Macaulay,  the  future  baron  and  historian, 
together  with  Charles  Austin,  afterwards  the  eminent  Qaeen's  counsel,  had 
but  very  recently  taken  their  departure,  leaving  behind  them,  among  their 
fellows  at  the  Union,  a  high  repute  for  eloquence  and  scholarship.  Con- 
temporaneously with  Bulwer  Lytton,  as  among  the  principal  speakers  of 
the  Society,  were  Winthrop  Praed,  editor  of  the  Etonian^  and  at  that  time 
also  a  brilliant  uniyersity  prizeman;  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Yilliers, 
recently  Judge  AdTOcate-Gkneral  under  Lord  Palmerston's  Government, 
(and  more  recently  stfll  shamefully  neglected  under  Mr.  Gladstone's);  ano- 
ther Bight  Hbnourtble,  the  late  lamented  Charles  Bnller ;  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  together  with 
John  Stirling,  son  of  the  famous'  thunderer  of  the  Timee^  afterwards  the 
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htio  of  Mr,  CkAyUfs  Imgnphys  not  fmgetimg^  either,  another  oC  the 
aimmdf  Hawkins,  who  a  few  years  lateri  on  the  introdnotaon  of  theBefiooi 
BID,  aoqnired  for  himself  a  momentary  distinction  bj  deUreiing  tbe  moflt 
remarkable  speech  in  the  whole  of  those  renowned  discussions. 

*'  Principally  passing  his  time  among  these  congenial  associates,  who 
then  constituted  indeed  the  most  gifted  coterie  in  the  aniTersity,  Balm 
Xytton  acquired  his  first  taste  for  public  life,  his  earliest  reUsh  for  polities. 
Although  speaking  but  rarely  at  the  Union,  he  nerertheless  won  for  himidf 
there  no  inconsiderable  reputation.  Distinguishing  himself  chiefly  for  the 
loandnesB  and  the  amplitude  of  his  historioal  information,  and  rendenig 
himself  especially  noticeable  among  such  youthful  debaters  by  nen 
ranarkable  for  their  practical  character — ^rather  perhaps,  it  should  be  said, 
Ibr  their  precocious  moderation — he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  thit 
debating  society  as  its  president.  It  is  peouliarly  interesting,  moreorar, 
to  remark  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career  that  the  political  opinions  thsn 
professed  by  the  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  hereafter  appear  to  hare  bees 
maintained  consistently,  but  with  rery  trifling  modifications,  throughoot 
the  whole  of  his  life — opinions  generally  sympathizing  with,  or  nthtf 
directly  espousing  the  more  liberal  policy,  yet  maintaining  that  oonsfeKo- 
tions,  whUe  they  can  rarely  depart  with  safety  from  the  prineiplts  ett> 
balmed  in  and  sanctified  by  the  customs  and  habits  of  a  people^  ean  b* 
more  be  imported  wholesale  than  an  acorn  can  in  a  single  day  be  ezptfidid 
into  an  oak  tree.  .  .  •  Conspicuous  among  the  more  remsifciUe 
speeches  deUrered  about  this  time  by  the  young  president  of  the  UnioQ 
was  one  arising  out  of  a  discussion  upon  the  oomparatiTe  merits  of  Bn^N^ 
and  American  institutions — ^a  logical  and  yet  impassioned  harsagae  in 
▼indication  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  It  attracted  oonsiderabiB  notioe 
eren  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  university,  and  obtained  for  the  stripling 
orator  the  tempting  offer  (as  soon  as  he  should  have  attained  his  majority) 
of  a  seat  in  Parliament — an  offer  at  once  declined,  howerer,  by  him  fron 
a  charaoteriBtic  unwillingness  to  enter  first  of  all  as  a  mere  nominee  witliiB 
the  walls  of  the  imperial  Legislature." 

The  "  Day  with  Disraeli "  girea  chapters  on: "  startiiig-poiiiti"  foB 
of  startling  points :— Disraeli's  Literary  Work,'^and  extraets  frtuD 
"  Coningsby,"  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  IVmcred," 
**  Sybil,"  and  "  Henrietta  Temple."  It  then  supplies  a  speech  os 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  delivered  at  the  Manchester  Ath^ 
mexun,  October,  1844,  which  many  of  our  readers  would  be  glad  \o 
pemae.  I^ot  a  few  also  would  be  glad  to  have  at  hand  the  remtft 
ablo  Bpeeoh  on  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  he  delivered 
uMttoh,  1867,  which  ia  here  to  be  found,  ai  well  as  the  CondoU- 
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tory  Addresg  delirered  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Tm>  fao-simile  pages,  letter  sise,  of  the  romance  ''Lo- 
thair  "  are  contained  in  the  nnmber,  the  corer — bat  not  the  title* 
page,  which  is  a  mistake — of  which  is  enriched  by  a  characteristic 
portrait  of  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  party  in  England.  * 

The  handiness  of  these  broehures  is  a  great  reoommendatioii. 
They  are  really  usable  as  half-honrs  with  the  authors  of  whom  they 
treat.  We  notice  in  the  two  numbers  under  review  a  oonsi* 
derable  improrement  in  the  get-up  and  printing  of  the  series. 
We  think  they  should  be  ralued  by  those  who  know  how  to  use 
the  selected  essences  of  preoions  works  for  purposes  of  culture  and 
progressw 

A  Buiofy  of  FhUosapky,  flrtm  Thalei  to  the  present  2Xme.  By 
Dr.  FsisDBioH  UBBBBwae.  Yol.  I.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

"No  one  can  have  read  the  brief  narratiye  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Ueberweg  supplied  for  the  first  time  in  British  literature  in  this 
serial  in  the  issue  for  March,  1872,  without  admiration  of  the  man 
and  sorrow  for  his  early  demise.  He  was  one  of  the  indefatigable 
workers  whom  one  marrels  to  find  in  this  era,  and  to  ^hom  eren 
our  Hallam  and  Will  and  Gbote  offer  no  rivalry  in  inTcstigative 
research.  The  mere  reading  he  accomplished  would  have  occupied 
the  whole  lifetime  of  nearly  a  dozen  of  English  students ;  not  to 
reckon  the  original  thought  and  the  controlling  interpretativeness 
which  he  has  employed  effloaciously  in  the  production  of  this 
notable  work — which  differs  entirely  in  form,  substance,  method, 
and  matter  from  any  history  of  philosophy  hitherto  accessible  to 
the  English  reader.  It  is,  in  fact,  enoydopadiao  in  its  contents, 
though  not  in  its  form ;  and  if  there  is  added  to  the  second  volume 
a  full  working  set  of  indexes — of  topics,  books,  and  thinkers— it 
will  be  easy  to  employ  it  as  a  synoptic  dictionary  of  metaphysical 
thought.  Its  fulness  is  only  equalled  by  its  faithfulness ;  and  the 
care,  excellence,  and  mastery  shown  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
massive  work  are  observable  on  every  page.  The  volume  contains 
600  pages ;  and  as  the  type — which  is  of  three  different  sorts— is 
dear  though  small,  there  is  a  most  unusual  quantity  of  reading  in 
the  tome. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  ancient  philosophy  and  mediieval 
thooghty  from  the  source  of  reflective  meditation  till  the  time  of 
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the  great  change  that  came  oyer  men's  minds  at  the  Befarouition. 
Wherever  we  have  tamed  in  its  pages,  testing  it  by  the  periodi 
and  the  doctrines  to  which  we  had  onrselres  given  the  most  specific 
study,  we  have  found  it  ample  and  trustworthy,  supplying  jmca 
and  criticisms  of  the  most  modem  expositions  and  discussions  on 
philosophy.  The  reading  of  the  book  has  astonished  us  at  the 
comprehensive  and  capacious  spirit  of  the  author.  How  compactlj 
he  puts  before  the  eye  the  very  essentials  of  human  speculation, 
plainly  arranged  in  an  order  so  lucid  that  one  is  almost  dazzled  bj 
the  light  that  leaps  from  its  pages.  Having  oorselves  g^ven  lome- 
what  near  a  qusjrter  of  a  century  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
the  sages  who  have  won  glory  in  bygone  ages  as  thinkers  sod 
sovereigns  of  thought,  we  confess  to  being  constrained  to  determine 
that  the  book  must  be  studied,  not  read  merely.  I^ot  a  few  of  the 
works  that  have  come  to  us  on  this  topic  have,  we  are  sorry  to  mt, 
been  unable  to  bear  perusal,  and  could  scarcely  eren  be  skimmed, 
so  diluted  were  they ;  but  we  have  in  this  book  material  for  coo* 
siderate  digestion.  We  therefore  notice  this  History  now  to  rap 
those  who  have  any  influence  in  libraries,  reading-rooms,  or  book 
societies  to  get  this  book  introduced.  We  hope  to  provide  for 
those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  themselree  u 
analytical  resume  of  its  contents  at  an  early  period,  after  we  bare 
given  it  critical  study. 
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BIBLE  PAGES. 

SELF-TESTS   FOB  STUDENTS   OF  THE  BOOKS   OF   SAMUBI^ 

Thb  Books  of  Samuel  contain  biographies  of  Samuel  the  seer ; 
Kin^  Saul,  King  David,  and  his  son  Absalom.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  be  able  to  separate  the  threads  of  the  narrative  of 
these  books  one  from  another,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  mind  at  one 
view,  despite  of  the  intcrworenness  of  the  story,  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  each  memoir.  A  diligent  and  careful  perusal  of  the 
narrative  would  soon  enable  an  intelligent  reader  to  arrange  in  his 
mind  the  main  facts  of  each  life ;  and  so  make  him  qualified  for 
examination  on  these,  with  such  associations  as  would  give  unity  to 
his  replies,  because  he  had  attained  unity  of  idea  in  his  studies.' 

We  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Scripture  to  peruse  carefully  the  eight  early  chapters  of 
Ist  Samuel,  and  then  having  closed  the  books  endeavour  to  answer 
the  following  queries  in  reference  to  Samuel  the  seer,  the  answers 
to  which  should  all  be  found  in  them  unless  otherwise  noted. 
After  having  written  out  the  replies,  compare  them  with  the  text  of 
Scripture,  mark  every  error,  and  after  a  restudying  of  the  pas- 
sages try  again.    Self-examination  fits  for  any  examination. 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Samuel  ?  Why  did  Elkanah  go  up 
yearly  to  §hiloh?  Wherefore  to  Shiloh?  (Josh,  xviii.  1).  Who 
was  high  priest?  For  what  did  Hannah  pray?  When  she  was 
harshly  judged  what  grace  did  she  display  in  her  reply?  (Pet.  iii.  4). 
How  did  Eli  and  Hannah  part  ?  Where  was  her  residence?  What 
answer  was  given  to  her  prayer  ?  What  name  was  given  to  her 
child  ?  Why  was  it  given  ?  What  vow  did  she  make  ?  Did  she 
keep  it?  In  what  way?  Had  she  any  other  children?  With 
whom  did  Samuel  find  favour  ?  Compare  or  contrast  the  characters 
of  the  children  of  Hannah  and  of  Eli.  How  had  the  latter  been 
rebuked?  What  sort  of  priest  did  God]  promise  to  raise  up? 
Narrate  the  circumstances  of  Samuel's  message  from  God.  Ought 
children  to  be  punished  when  they  do  wrong  ?  (Prov .  xiii.  24). 
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What  effect  had  this  message  on  Eli's  mindP  (Psa.  xzzix.  9 ;  Lsm. 
iii.  33,  39).  Against  whom  did  Israel  go  to  warP  What  were  the 
results  P  What  was  done  with  the  ark  P  Had  it  any  beneficial 
effect  P  Eeport  the  account  given  to  Eli.  What  happened  there- 
upon P  Give  an  account  of  the  birth  and  naming  of  lehabodL 
Whither  was  the  ark  taken  P  What  happened  where  it  wasP 
What  changes  of  place  was  it  subjected  to  P  In  what  manner  was 
it  restored  P  Who  saw  the  ark  received  P  What  sin  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Bethlehemitea  P  How  waa  that  sin  punished  P  Row 
long  did  the  ark  remain  at  Kirjath-jearim  P  What  did  Samuel  saj 
about  the  deliverance  of  Israel  P  Why  were  the  people  assembled 
in  MizpehP  What  made  them  afraid  P  What  did  they  bIj  to 
Samuel P  What  did  he  dor  What  was  the  result P  What  ln^ 
morial  of  the  circumstance  was  made  P  Where  did  Samuel  reside? 
What  cities  did  he  visit  P  Had  he  any  children  P  What  office  did 
they  holdP  How  did  they  execute  their  duties  P  What  did  the 
elders  of  Israel  say  to  Samuel  P  What  did  he  do  P  (Psa.  bd.  1,  2). 
What  did  God  say  of  their  request  P  Was  it  granted  P  Whit 
warning  did  God,  through  Samuel,  give  them  P  Did  they  desist  or 
persist  P    WhyP  (Hos.  xiii.  10.  ll). 


HOW  TO  PAEAPHEASE. 

To  paraphrase  is  to  change  the  language  of  one  expression  or 
collection  of  words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  into  another  in  sach  i 
way  as  to  retain  and  explain  the  ideas  the  original  words  express  in 
different  words  and  form;  if  possible,  in  simpler  diction,  and 
generally  in  a  less  closely  t'^xtured  style.  The  aim  of  giving  exe^ 
cises  in  paraphrasing  is  to  discover  whether  the  pa^pbrast  h$t 
been  able  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  writer,  to  see  the 
force  and  value  of  the  construction  and  diction  employed,  and  to 
reproduce  the  same  in  an  intelligible  manner.  The  beat  proof  that 
this  is  the  case  is  given  when  the  very  thought  of  the  original  pro* 
duction  is  brought  out  in  plainer  terms  in  an  altered  form,  all  iU 
ellipses  supplied,  and  all  the  implications  of  the  phrasesologymade 
palpable  by  such  expansions  as  may  show  that  they  have  been  felt 
and  felt  the  value  of.  A  good  paraphrase  ought  to  be  not  onlj  > 
sort  of  explanatory  translation  of,  but  a  kind^of  commentary  os,  die 
terms  engaging  attention.  It  should.'possesstheperfectnessofforiD 
under  its  new  gnise  which  the  original  had,  and  while  the  matter  is 
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folly  and  faithfully  retained,  there  should  be  neither  addition  to 
nor  diminntion  of  the  entire  meaning  of  the  passage,  exoept  snch 
as  necessanlj follows  from  the  change  of  form;  as  tibe  day  cast  of 
a  marble  sculpture,  or  a  water-colour  copy  of  an  oil  painting. 

1.  Bead  carefully  so  as  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  whole 
matter  to  be  paraphrased. 

2.  Mark  especially  in  the  course  o{  reading,  the  partictdar 
points  which  the  subject  iuYolyes. 

3.  19'otice  the  distinct  arerments  made  in  it,  and  diBtinguish 
these  firom  the  accidents  or  peculiarities  which  are  reported  as 
accompanying  them. 

4.  Divide  the  matter  so  studied  into  sections  containing  specific 
particulars  ;  consider  whether  these  can  be  expressed  absolutely 
or  must  be  associated  with  accessory  matter. 

6.  Settle  the  order  of  exposition  most  suitable  for  the  plan  of 
paraphrase  about  to  be  adopted,  and  according  to  this  order 
array  the  separate  elements  of  the  matter  read. 

6.  Haying  giren  so  mueh  regard  to  the  matter,  torn  now  to  the 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  make  jottings  (if  requisite) 
of  the  significations  of  the  most  important  and  pecuHar  words 
employed  in  the  original. 

7.  If  any  of  these  are  technical,  and  therefore  indispensable  in 
the  reproduction,  see  that  its  meaning  has  been  properly  gained, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  time 
as  will  suit  the  new  form  of  sentence  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

8.  Sentence  by  sentence,  in  the  order  determined  upon  reproduce 
the  sense  of  the  original  in  such  new  form  and  fresh  expression 
as  can  be  commanded,  and  repeat  the  process  tiU  neatness  and 
accuracy  hare  been  secured. 

Suppose  it  were  these  words  firom  Cariolamu,  iii.  1:— 
"  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world. 
He  would  not  flatter  Peptone  for  his  trident. 
Or  JoTe  for  his  power  to  thunder." 
We  see  that  we  haye  here  (1)  an  assertion  kts  nature  is  noble, 
(2)  an  implication  noble  natures  are  not  too  much  in  favour  with 
the  world,  and  (3)  two  illustrations  of  the  nobility  of  his  nature, 
(a)  he  would  not  flatter  even  Neptune  to  gain  his  trident,  or  (5), 
Jupiter  to  acquire  his  power  to  thunder.    We  proceed  to  note  that 
nature  'signifies  disposition  or  character ;  world,  society ;  flatter, 
fawn  upon,  or  hypocritically  ingrate  himself  with;   Neptune,  the 
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ruler  of  the  ^ea  ;  trident,  sceptre,  sign  of  snpremaey  and  might ; 
Jovct  the  father  of  gods  and  man ;  thunder^  ability  to  frighten, 
to  threaten,  to  pnnish,  and  to  destroy;  nohle,  refined,  gracious, 
excellent.     Now  we  may  paraphrase  the  phrase  as  follows  : — 

He  is  of  disposition  too  excellent  to  suit  the  meaner  charac- 
ter of  mere  society,  [common  men  would  stoop  to  any  basenen 
to  gain  their  ends] ;  he  would  not  condescend  to  fawn  ingratiatingly 
upon  the  lord  of  the  ocean,  were  he  eren  thereby  to  attain  tbe 
might  by  which  the  wares  are  ruled,  nor  would  he  do  unworthy 
homage  to  the  mightiest  of  the  gods  to  receire  in  return  the 
ability  to  destroy  or  strike  others  by  the  terrors  of  the  power  so 
acquired.  s    , 


Hbai/th. — Health  is  a  great  matter,  both  to  the  possessor  of  it  and  to 
others.  On  the  whole^  that  humorist  in  the  Moral  Essay  was  not  so  &r 
out,  who  determined  on  honouring  health  only ;  and  bo,  instead  of  humbling 
himself  to  the  high-bom,  to  the  rich  and  well-dressed,  insisted  on  doffing 
hat  to  the  healthy :  coroneted  carriages  with  pale  faces  in  them  passed  by 
as  failures,  miserable  and  lameutable ;  trucks  with  ruddy*cheeked  strength 
dragging  at  them  were  greeted  as  succeasful  and  venerabie.  For  does  not 
health  mean  harmony,  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  true,  justly-ordered,  good? 
is  it  not,  in  some  sense,  the  net-total,  as  shown  by  experiment,  of  whaterer 
worth  ia  in  us  ?  The  healthy  man  is  the  most  meritorious  product  of 
Nature,  so  far  as  he  goes.  A  healthy  body  is  good ;  but  a  soul  in  right 
health,— it  is  the  thing  beyond  all  others  to  be  prayed  for ;  the  blesaedest 
thing  this  earth  receives  of  Heaven.  Without  artificial  medicament  of 
philosophy,  or  tight-lacing  of  creeds  (always  very  questionable),  the  healthy 
soul  discerns  what  is  good,  and  adheres  to  it,  and  retains  it ;  disoema  wb^ 
is  bad,  and  spontaneously  casts  it  off.  An  instinct  from  Nature  itself 
like  that  which  guides  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  to  their  food,  shows 
him  what  he  shall  do,  what  he  shall  abstain  from.  Tbe  false  and  foreign 
will  not  adhere  to  him ;  cant  and  all  fantastic  diseased  incrustations  are 
impossible ;  as  Walker  the  Original^  in  such  eminence  of  health  was  h$ 
for  his  part,  could  not,  by  much  abstinence  firom  soap-and-water,  attain  to 
a  dirty  face !  This  tbing  thou  canst  work  with  and  profit  by,  ttds  thing  is 
substantial  and  worthy ;  that  other  thing  thou  canst  not  work  with,  it  is 
trivial  and  inapt:  so  speaks  unerringly  the  inward  monition  of  the  man's 
whole  nature.  No  need  of  logic  to  prove  the  most  argumentative  absurdity 
absurd }  as  Goethe  says  of  himself,  '  all  this  ran  down  from  me  like  water 
from  a  man  in  wax«cloth  dress."  Blessed  is  the  healthy  nature;  it  is  the 
coherent,  sweetly  co-operative,  not  incoherent,  self-distracting,  self-destme- 
tive  one !  In  the  harmonious  adjustment  and  pky  of  all  the  Acuities,  tbe 
just  balance  of  oneself  gives  a  just  feeling  towards  all  men  and  all  things. 
•  G^Ud  light  from  within  radiates  outwards,  and  enlightens  and  embellishes. 
^Cwrlgle, 
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"  SAMSON  AGONISTES," 
Literary  and  other  Tlluetratumi, 

166.  Since  man  [was  placed]  on  earth  unparalleled  =  unex- 
ampled. 

166.  Example,  either  from  eximio,  I  select  as  a  selected  one ;  or 
from  ex  and  amplo,  as  taken  from  a  large  quantity. 

169.  Pitch  usaally  refers  to  degree  of  height ;  here,  aa  if  con- 
nected with  pit,  it  signifies  depth. 

172.  Sphere,  wheel ;  Fortune,  chance. 

181.  Eshtaol,  a  town  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah,  south-east  of 
Askelon ;  Zorah,  the  birthplace  of  Samson,  near  the  boundary  line 
between  Dan  and  Judah  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  25). 

185.  Tumours,  swellings,  and  hence  distresses. 

186.  Festered,  rankled  and  corrupted.  South  in  one  of  his 
sermons  truly  says,  "  Passion  and  unkindness  may  giye  a  wound 
that  shall  bleed  and  smart;  but  it  is  treachery  that  makes  it 
fester.'' 

201.  Divulged,  revealed,  made  known. 

203.  Proverbed,  exposed  to  ridicule.  This  was  a  terrible  fate, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  frequency  of  its  mention  either  as  a 
threat  or  a  regret.  See  Deut.  xxriii.  37 ;  1  Kings  ix.  7  ;  2  Ghron. 
yii.  20 ;  Psa.  Ixix.  2  ;  £zek.  xiv.  8 ;  Hah.  ii.  6. 

207.   Two,  wisdom  and  strength;  transverse,  into  oblique  paths. 

210.  Tax,  unjustly  censure ;  disposal,  providence,  Prov.  xvi.  33. 

236.  Peal,  noise. 

236.  Fort[res8],  stronghold.  "  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is 
golden." 

246.  Ambition,  canvassing  self-praise :  amhitio  is  the  technical 
Latin  term  for  going  about  as  a  candidate  for  office,  or  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object  by  self-commending. 
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257.  HansB,  the  laying  waste  of. 

263.  Trivial  weapon,  eaphemism  for  ''  the  jawbone  of  an  ass." 

268^276.  Should  probably  be  read  as  a  Miltonic  reflection  of 
hiB  own  state  and  fate. 

278.  Sucooth  .    •    .   Penned  Judg.  Tiii.  4-*9. 

283.  Jephthah,  Judg.  xii. 

289.  Shibboleth,  the  word  by  which  the  Gileadites  distin- 
gnished  the  Ephraimites  in  their  pronunciation  of  s  for  tk ;  now 
used  figuratively  to  denote  the  criterion  of  a  party. 

297.  Psa.  xiy.  1 ;  liii.  1. 

301.  Edicts,  deerees,  fore-ordinations. 

320.  Fallacious,  deceiving,  not  to  be  trusted. 


Famb,  Love,  avd  Self-love. — O  son  of  Adam,  great  or  little,  according 
as  thou  art  lovable,  those  thou  livest  with  will  love  thee.  Those  thou  livest 
fiot  with,  is  it  of  moment  that  they  have  the  alphabetic  letters  of  the  name 
engraved  on  their  memory,  with  some  signpost  likeness  of  thee  (as  like  is 
I  to  Hercules)  appended  to  them  ?  It  is  not  of  moment ;  in  sober  truth, 
not  of  any  moment  at  all !  And  yet,  behold,  there  is  no  soul  now  whom 
thou  canst  love  freely, — ^firom  one  soul  only  art  thou  always  sore  of  lervraioe 
enough ;  in  presence  of  no  soul  is  it  rightly  well  *  with  thee  I  How  ia  thy 
world  become  desert ;  and  thou  for  the  sake  of  a  little  babblement  of 
tongues,  art  poor,  bankrupt,  insolvent  not  in  purse,  but  in  heart  and  mind! 
"  The  Golden  Calf  of  self-love,"  says  Jean  Paul,  '*  has  grown  into  a  buraing 
Phalaris*.Sull,  to  consume  its  owner  and  worshipper."  Ambition,  the 
desire  of  shining  and  outshining,  was  the  beginning  of  sin  in  the  worid. — 
Oarlyle, 

SrisoH. — A  speaker,  in  so  extremely  serious  a  UniTcrsa  as  this  of  oun, 
should  have  something  to  speak  about.  In  the  heart  of  tiie  speaker  there 
ought  to  be  some  kind  of  gospel- tidings,  burning  till  it  be  uttered;  otherwise 
it  were  better  for  him  that  he  altogewer  held  Ms  peaca 

What  boots  it  that  a  man's  creed  is  the  wisest.,  that  his  system  of  pxin- 
oiples  is  the  superfinest,  if,  when  set  to  work,  the  life  of  him  does  nothing 
but  jar,  and  fret  itself  into  holest  We  do  say,  that  ^-health,  of  body  or  of 
mind,  is  defeat,  is  battle  (in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  cause)  with  bad  tneoem ; 
that  health  alone  is  netory.  Let  all  men,  if  they  can  manage  it^  contme 
to  be  healthy! 


THJE  flOOIBTIBS*  BBOrXON. 
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OASGN  KmaSLBT  ON  THE  "LIMITS  OF  EXACT  SOIHKOB 

A8  APPLIED  TO  HISTORY. ' 


HiB  Leottm,  deUyered  as  an  In- 
aogoral  at  Cambridge,  On  "The 
Limitfi  of  >exact  Scienoe  as  applied  to 
History"  is  memorable  as  one  of  the 
contributions  to  an  important  oon- 
trorersy  not  yet  heard  the  last  of, 
in  whieh  Buckle,  Froude,  Leokey, 
Gtddwin  Smith,  and  others  besides 
Kingsley,  took  part.  Other  lectures 
due  to  his  eleration  to  the  profess- 
oriate are  *'The  Roman  and  the 
Teuton."  He  has  also  issued 
"Three  Lectures  delirered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  Ancien 
B^ime."  In  fiction  we  may  note 
**  Hereward  the  Wake,  the]  Last  of 
the  English,"  contributed  to  Oood 
Words:  "The  Water  Babies,"  con- 
tributed to  Maemillan,  Of  his  ser- 
mons we  haye  besides  to  notice, 
"  The  Water  of  Life,"  "  The  Gtespel 
of  the  Pentateuch,"  "Discipline," 
"Oood  News  of  God,"  and  four 
splendid  discourses  on  David.  We 
do  not  just  now  remember  the  exact 
title  of  his  Book  of  Travel  towards 
Southern  Seas,  which  is  exceedingly 
lively  and  fresh.  But  we  cannot 
forget  "Town  G^eology  " — which 
converts  the  very  streets  of  the  dties 
into  scienoe,  and  realizes  the  great 
thinker's  idea  of  sermons  in  stones. 
In  bis  own  intellectual  life  Canon 
Kingsley  appears  to  be  able  to  find 
"good  in  everything,"  and  that  is 
the  sign  of  a  good  healthy  spirit. 

"There  is  a  subject  on  which  I  must 
begleave  to  speak  somewhat  at  length, 
one  very  near  to  my  heart  and  very 
heavy  on  my  heart,  both  as  a 
ChziatiaD,  and,  I  trusty  a  patriot.    I 


hope  that  my  fears  are  exaggerated. 
I  snould  thank  God  to  find  myself 
mistaken.  But  I  must  say  here  as 
elsewhere  —  in  season  or  .out  of 
season — ^I  want  the  science  of  health 
taught  more  widely,  more  systema- 
tically, than  I  find  it  taugut  any- 
where. We  talk  of  our  hardy  fore- 
fathers, and  rightly,  but  they  were 
hardy  just  as  are  savages  generally 
hardy,  because  none  but  the  hardy 
lived.  The  population  of  this  island 
increased  slowly,  if  at  all,  for  cen- 
turies. Those  t-errible  laws  of  natural 
selection,  which  issue  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  cleared  off  the  less  fit 
in  every  generation,  principally  by 
infantUe  diseases,  often  by  wholesale 
pestilence,  and  left,  on  the  whole, 
those  of  the  strongest  constitution 
to  continue  a  sturdy,  valiant,  enter- 
prising race.  Then  came  a  sudden 
change.  The  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  began  at  a  moment  when 
the  English  stock  was  specially  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  tne  twenty- 
five  years*  French  war.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  war— and,  indeed, 
ever  since  the  war  with  Spain  in 
1739 — a  war  popularly  snubbed  as 
the  one  about  Jenkins's  ear,  but 
which  was,  I  hold,  one  of  the  most 
just  and  the  most  world-important 
— as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  wars  in  which  this  country 
ever  engaged] — the  English  peo- 
ple, from  the  gentleman  who  led 
to  the  common  soldier  or  sailor  who 
followed  him,  were,  I  believe,  one  of 
the   mightiest  and   most  oapabl? 
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races  which  the  world  has  ever  seeo, 
oomparahle  best  to  the  old  Boman 
at  his  mightiest  and  most  capable 
period.  They  created  the  British 
Empire;  they  won  for  us  our  co- 
lonies, our  commerce,  the  mastery 
of  the  seaa  of  the  world,  but  how  P 

'  Their  bones  are  scattered  far  and* 

wide^ 
By  mount,  by  streim,  by  sea.' 

Year  after  year  till  the  final  triumph 
of  Waterloo,  battle,  disease,  fatigue 
had  been  carrjing  off  our  stoutest, 
ablest,  healthiest  young  men,  each 
of  whom,  alas !  represented  a  maiden 
left  at  home,  unmarried  or  married, 
most  probably  to  a  worse  man.  The 
strongest  went  to  the  war,  and  each 
who  fell  left  a  man  weaker  than 
himself  to  continue  the  race.  The 
middle  classes,  being  most  engaged  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  suffered  less  of  this 
dedmatioD  of  their  finest  and  young- 
est men,  and  to  that  fact  I  attribute 
much  of  their  increasing  preponder- 
ance in  electoral,  social,  and  political 
agencies  unto  this  day.  But  now, 
I  say  it  very  deliberately  and 
earnestly,  it  is  their  turn  to  beware 
indeed  of  all  classes,  and  for  this 
reason :  here  is,  as  you  may  see,  the 
most  hideous  of  all  physical  curses 
which  man  can  inflict  upon  himself, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  re- 
verses the  very  laws  of  nature,  and 
is  more  cruel  even  than  pestilence. 
Instead  of  issuing  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  it  issues  in  the  survival 
of  the  less  fit,  and  therefore,  if  pro- 
tracted, must  deteriorate  generations 
yet  unborn  ;  and  yet  a  peace,  pros- 
perous, civilized,  human,  such  as  we, 
thank  Qod,  enjoy  now,  is  fraught 
with  the  very  same  danger.  In  the 
first  place,  tens  of  thousands — who 
knows  it  not  ? — lead  sedentary  lives, 
stooping,  asphyxiated,  employing  as 
small  a  fraction  of  their  bodies  as 
their  minds;  and  that  such  a  life 
must  tell  upon  their  offspring — ^may 
be  for  generations  to  come — what 
medical  man  docs  not  know  full 


well;  and  all  this  in  dweUingt, 
workshops,  mines,  and  what  not  ? — 
the  very  atmosphere  of  whieh  tends 
to  unhealth  and  not  to  health — lo 
drunkenness  as  a  solace  under  the 
feeling  of  unhealth  and  depressing 
influences. 

'-  >  "  But  now — and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fearful  problems  with  which 
modem  civilisation  has  to  deal — ^we 
interfere  with  natural  selection  from 
oonscientious  care  of  life,  jnat  as 
much  as  war  itself  does.  War  kills 
the  most  fit  to  live.  We  spend  vast 
energies  in  saving  alive  thoae  who^ 
looking  at  them  from  a  merely 
physi£«l  point  of  view,  are  most 
fit  to  die.  Everything  which  tends 
to  make  it  more  easy  to  live — evoy 
sanitary^reform,  prevention  of  pesti- 
lence, medical  discovery,  ameliora- 
tion of  climate,  drainage  of  soil, 
improvement  of  dweliing-houses, 
workhouses,  prisons,  every  reforma- 
tory school,  every  hospital,  evefy 
euro  of  drunkenness  —  every  in- 
fluence, in  short,  which  has,  so  I 
am  told,  increased  the  average  length 
of  life  in  these  islands  einoe  the  &st 
establishment  of  life  insurance  offices 
150  years  ago  by  nearly  one-third — 
every  influence  of  this  kind,  I  say 
saves  persons*  lives  who  would 
otherwise  have  died ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  persons,  even  in 
surgical  cases  and  cases  of  zymotic 
disease,  will  be  those  of  the  least 
resisting  power — the  weaklier  thus 
preserved,  to  produce  in  their  tun 
a  weaklier  progeny.  Do  I  say  that 
we  ought  not  to  aave  them  if  we 
can  ?  Qod  forbid !  The  weakling, 
the  diseased,  whether  infant  or 
adult,  is  there  on  earth,  a  British 
citizen,  and  no  more  responsible  for 
his  weaklineas  than  for  his  existeoee. 
Society — ^that  is,  in  plain  English, 
you  and  I  and  our  ancestors — are 
responsible  for  those ;  and  we  must 
fulfil  our  duty,  and  keep  them  in 
life,  and,  if  we  can,  heal,  streogthen, 
develop  to  the  utmost,  and  make 
the   beet  of  that  which  *Fate  and 
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onr  own  deBerrinff '  liaTe  givea  us 
to  deal  with. 

"  I  do  not  epeak  to-night  of  higher 
motiyea  still — motiret  which  to 
erery  miniater  of  religion  most  be 
panmount  and  awful  —  I  speak 
merely  of  physical  and  social  motives 
such  as  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
every  man — the  instinct  which  bids 
every  human-hearted  man  or  woman 
to  aare  life,  alleyiate  pain,  give  plea- 
anresfor  allalike,  like  Him  who  causes 
His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  His  rain  to  fall  on  the 
jost  and  on  the  unjust.  But  it  is 
palpable  that  in  so  doine  we  must 
year  by  year  preserve  a  large  per- 
centage of  weakly  persons,  who, 
marrying  freely  in  their  own  class, 
must  produce  weakly  children,  and 
they  weaklier  children  still.  Must, 
did  I  say  ?  There  are  those  who 
are  of  opinion — and  I,  after  watch- 
ing and  comparing  the  histories  of 
many  families,  indeed,  of  every  one 
with  which  I  hare  come  in  contact 
for  now  five-and* thirty  years  in  town 
and  country,  can  only  (ear  that  their 
opinion  is  but  too  well  founded  on 
fact — that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  all  classes  whatsoever,  the  children 
are  not  equal  to  their  parents,  or 
they  again  to  their  grandparents  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and 
that  this  degrading  process  goes  on 
most  surely  and  rapidly  in  our  large 
towns,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
antiquity  of  those  towns — ^this  and 
cognate  truths  have  been  felt  more 
and  more  deeply,  as  the  years  have 
rolled  on,  by  students  of  human 
society.  English  society  and  English 
human  nature  are  what  they  have 
become  by  the  indirect  influences  of 
long  ages,  and  we  can  no  more  re- 
construct the  one  than  we  can 
change  the  other.  We  must  teach 
men,  therefore,  not  merely  that  they 
ought  to  be  free,  but  thas  they  are 
firee,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
for  good  and  for  evil ;  and  we  must 
do  that  in  this  case  by  teaching  them 
sound  practical  seienoe — ^the  science 


of  physiology  M  applied  to  health. 
It  is  still  a  question  whether  science 
has  fiiHy  discovered  those  laws  of 
hereditary  health,  the  disregard  of 
which  causes  so  many  marriages 
disastrous  to  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

'*  But  much  valuable  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  most  serious  and 
most  important  subject  during  the 
last  few  years.  Nay,  our  lii^bt,  and 
I  thank  G-od  for  it,  is  more  widely 
and  deeply  diffused  month  by  month 
as  to  the  value  of  healthy  habitations, 
of  personal  cleanliness,  of  pure  air, 
pure  water,  of  various  kinds  of  food, 
as  each  tends  to  make  bone,  fat,  or 
muscle,  provided  only  that  the  food 
be  unadulterated ;  the  value  of 
various  kinds  of  clothing,  of  physical 
exercise,  and  of  a  free  and  equal 
development  of  the  brain  powers, 
without  undue  overstrain  in  any  one 
direction,  *  We  don't  want  our 
children  to  be  stripped  giants  and 
braves,  but  clean,  able,  highly  edu- 
cated. Intellect  is  what  we  want, 
and  intellect  makes  money.  Intellect 
rules  the  world.  I  would  rather 
see  my  son  a  genius  than  an  athlete.' 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  so  would 
I ;  but  what  if,  for  want  of  learning 
the  laws  of  nature  you  got  neitlier 
genius  nor  athlete,  but  only  an  in- 
capable, unhappy  personage?  With- 
out healthy  bodies  you  will  not,  in 
the  long  run,  have  healthy  intellects. 

"  Of  moral  I  say  nothiug.  They 
are  quite  independent,  as  far  as  my 
reading  and  observation  go,  of  either 
healthiness  or  unhealthiness;  and  I 
thank  Gt>d  sincerely  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that,  in  virtue  and  piety. 
He  so  often  chooses  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  strong; 
but  wherever  you  have  a  population 
generally  weakly,  stunted,  acrofu- 
lous,  you  wUl  flind  in  them  a  cor- 
responding type  of  brain,  which 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  good  work. 
I  would  make  men  and  women  dis- 
contented with  that  divine  and 
wholesome  discontent  at  their  own 
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phyiical  fiflune  and  at  that  of  their 
ohikbren.  I  would  acoaatom  their 
evee  to  thoae  predoua  heiriooma  of 
the  human  race,  the  statuee  of  the 
old  Greek — ^to  theirtender  grandeur, 
their  ohaste  healthfofaieBB,  their  un- 
oonBoiousy  hecauae  peifeot  might, 
and  say,  'There;  there  are  tokens 
to  yon  aod  to  all  generations  yet 
unoom  of  what  man  oould  he  once, 
of  what  he  can  be  again,  if  he  would 
obey  those  laws  of  nature  which  are 
the  Toice  of  God.'  I  would  make 
them  discontented  with  the  ugliness 
and  closeness  of  their  dwellings ;  I 
would  make  the  man  discontented 
with  the  fashion  of  his  garments — 
and  still  more,  now  the  woman  of 
all  ranks,  with  that  fiishion  of  theirs, 
and  with  eveiything  around  them, 
'  which  they  have  the  power  of  im- 
proTing  ii  it  be  at  all  ungraceful, 
superfluous,  taw4ry,  ridiculous,  un- 
wholesome— I  would  make  them 
discontented  with  what  they  call 
their  education,  and  say  to  them 
you  call  the  thaee  Boyal  B*s  educa- 
tion. They  are  not  education ;  no 
more  is  the  knowledge  which  would 
enable  you  to  take  the  highest  prizes 
in  this  institute.  They  are  not  edu- 
cation. They  are  only  instruction — 
a  Decessary  ground-work  in  an  age 
like  this  for  making  practical  use  of 
your  educatioD,  hut  not  the  educa- 
tion itself.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
in  a  passage  which  I  must  haTe  the 
honour  of  quoting  at  length,  '  As 


regarded  all  other  fimetioiii  of  o«r 
nature  outside  the  domafai  of  lib  to 
godward,  all  those  fimotions  wliioh 
are  summed  up  in  what  fitLPaol  edb 
the  flesh  and  the  mind,  the  pfayMeal 
and  bodily  life,  the  tendency  of  tlie 

arstem  was  to  exalt  the  huBwa 
ement  by  proposing  a  model  of 
beauty,  strength,  and  wisdom,  in  aH 
their  combinations,  so  elevated,  that 
the  effort  to  retain  them  nqoired  a 
continual  upward  strain,  it  made 
diyinity  attainable,  and  thns  it  effbe- 
tually  directed  the  thought  and  aim 
of  man  *  along  the  line  of  liynitliWB 
desires."  Such  a  scheme  of  r&> 
ligion,  though  failing  grossly  in  the 
gOTemment  of  the  passions,  and  in 
upholding  the  standard  of  monl 
beauties,  tended  powerfully  to  pro- 
duce a  lofty  self-respect  and  a  laj^ 
free,  and  yaried  conception*  of  Im- 
manity.  It  incorporated  itaelf  in 
schemes  of  noble  discipline  for  mind 
and  body.  Indeed,  if  a  Ufe-lon^ 
education  and  these  habits  of  mxna 
and  action  had  their  marked  results 
(to  omit  many  other  greatnesses  in 
a  philosophy,  Uterature,  and  ait 
which  remain  to  this  day  unriralled 
or  unsurpassed)  upon  those  old 
Gh*eek8,  and  induced  them  to  do 
what  they  did  for  their  own  educa> 
tion  without  science  and  without 
Christianity,  we  who  haTe  both, 
what  might  we  do  if  we  will  be 
true  to  our  advantages  and  to  our- 
selves?" 


Ditty  versus  Iicpulsb. — You  may  trace  an  act  of  courage  or  gener- 
osity to  vanity,  which  is  only  abstract  selfishness,  or  to  a  passing  impulse 
bred  of  animal  pity,  love,  or  excitement :  you  cannot  trace  years  of  plodding 
that  is,  honest,  hard-working  Ufe,  to  anything  but  a  clear,  sound  mind. 
And  a  clear  mind  argues  a  well-ordered  heart.  If  a  man  hare  so  oonquend 
his  passions  as  to  become  a  machine  working  regularly,  uncomplainingly, 
patiently,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  take  it  he  is  the  more  worthy  charaeter.— 
*'MadmnoU€lU  Vimane:*'  m  the  ConMU  MagaoMt. 
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Thx  Aldine  Bdition  of  the  Poets 
has  now  been  completed  in  a 
cheap  edition  at  Ib.  6a.  per  toL,  in- 
cluding Akenside,  Seattle,  Bume, 
Batier,  Chaucer,  Collins,  Cowper, 
Dryden,  Ealconer,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Kizke  White,  MUton,  Famell,  Pope, 
Prior,  Shakspere,  Spenser,  Surrey, 
Swift,  Thomson,  Wyatt,  and 
Toung.  It  requires  for  complete-' 
nees  Graham,  Hayley,  Siuson, 
Iiogan,  Bruce,  Bloomfield,  Gifford, 
Somenrille,  Oldham,  Shenstone, 
Waller,  &o. 

The  editor  of  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle  offers  for  the 
three  best  essays  on  '*  The  Shorter 
Hours  of  Labour ;  their  effect  on 
the  moral,  intellectual,  commercial, 
and  social  life  of  the  people,"  prizes 
of  £20,  £10,  and  £5  lespectirely. 

Mr.  Peek's  offer  of  prizes  for 
original  essays  on  the  Established 
Church  of  England  has  been  re- 
sp>onded  to  by  103  candidates. 

Mr.  Albany  W.  Ponblanque, 
author  of  '^  England  under  S^en 
Administrations;  how  are  we 
goyemed  ?"  &o.,  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  Statistical  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  died  14th 
Oct.    He  was  bom  in  1797. 

W.  C.  Hazlitt  will  issue  sketches 
and  essays,  including  Wintentow, 
by  Wm.  Hazlitt. 

In  **  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life," 
by  J.  A.  C.  Hare,  we  are  to  hare 
reminiscences  of  Coleridge,  Arnold, 
the  Hares,  Penrhyns,  Stanleys, 
Stirling,  &o. 

The  fonrth  edition  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Stirling's  Schwegler's  '^History  of 
Philoaophy  "  has  been  waed. 


M.  Miohelet^s  second  vol.  of  the 
^History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  is  exclusiyely  devoted  to  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  as  the  first  was 
.  to  his  origin,  and  promises  some 
▼ery  interesting  revelations  on  the 
Consulate,  and  Kleber's  expedition 
to  Egypt  in  lieu"of  Buonaparte. 
The  long  doubtful  question,  treated 
so  cautiously  by  M.  Lanfrey^ 
whether  Kleber's  assassination  hj 
an  Egyptian  was  not  reckoned  upon 
by  the  Eirst  Consul,  is  to  be  more 
fully  elucidated  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  M.  Michelet  goes  so  far, 
in  his  forthcoming  work,  as  to 
doubt  Buonaparte's  personal  con- 
rage. 

Br.  B.  G.  Latham  will  shortly 
add  to  the  illustratiye  literature  of 
''Hamlet,"  by  laying  before  Eng- 
lish readers  a  translation,  with  in- 
troduction, notes,  &o.,  of  the  '*  Best- 
rafte  Brudermod"  (the  Eratricide 
Punished)  ;  a  German  *'  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,"  supposed  to 
be  an  adaptation  from,  if  not  a  trans- 
lation of,  Shakspere's  play.  Two 
papers  of  interest  read  before  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature  will 
form  part  of  the  volume. 

"A  History  of  Democracy  in 
Europe,"  by  Sir  Erskine  May,  is  in 
the  printer's  hands. 

Humours  of  Dickens's  Domes- 
ticities have  been  set  afloat  by  the 
announcement  of  Forster's  second 
Tolumeofthe"Life." 

A  picture  said  to  repreeent  Shak- 
spere's marriage  has  been  brought 
forward  for  critical  examination. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is 
engaging  B.  Benan. 
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Tbe  Primtm^M  BegiaUr  iofonni  ita 
readers  that  the  editor  of  the  Timaa 
iM  John  Thaddeos  Delane— bom 
1817,  became  editor  in  1841,  oalled 
to  the  bar  1847.  Mr.  Stebbings  is 
auUtaniedUori  Be?.  Canon  MoMlej, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Coortenay,  Dr.  Ghillenga, 
Mr.  Laurence  W.  Oliphant,  and 
"Rev.  Henry  Ware,  are  leader^ 
writers;  criticism  on  the  Fine  A^ts 
is  done  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor ;  the 
Drama  by  John  Oxenford ;  Music 
by  J.  T.  Davidson.  Among  the 
special  correspondents  are  Captain 
Hozier,  Dr.  Bussell,  Dr.  Charles 
Austin,  W.  S.  -  Dallas ;  Messra. 
Kellv  and  Broome:  Dr.  G.  Y. 
Patten  is  Irish  Correspondent,  and 
Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  contributes 
on  Irish  topics.  Some  of  the 
pseudonyms  used  in  the  limes  are 
Mereator,  Lord  Overstone ;  Viator^ 
W.  L.  KingUke;  S.  G.  O.,  Bev. 
Lord  S.  Godolphin  Osborne ; 
Sistorieus  and  J7.,  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt;  C.  and  J.  C,  Dr.  John 
Cnmmingi  C,  E.  T.,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan ;  the  Mertfordshire  J«- 
cumbeiu^  Dean  Blakesley ;  AngU- 
cofftw,  Dean  Stanley ;  An  Mast-End 
Incumbent,  Mr.  Bowsell;  &c. 

As  a  set-off  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Wilis* 
Boyalistic  play  of  *'Charlss  I." 
an  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's 
Bepublican  "  Cromwell "  is  shortly 
to  be  put  on  the  stage. 

Messrs.  Moxon  are  about  to  issue 
a  library  edition  of  the  popular 
poets,  edited  by  W.  M.  Bossetti. 

A  revised  edition  of  Sir  T. 
PhiUpps*  **Mmion  of  FacU,"  has 
been  issued. 

A  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bevels  (Magisier 
jocorum)  has  been  put  forth  in 
CoUmriCs  Mctgctzine ;  but  as  a 
public  recognition  of  the  place  and 
power  of  recreative  amusement,  we 
think  the  office  should  be  continued 
in  a  nation  which  takes  its  pleasiures 
so  sadly.  ■' 

«  A  History  of  the  Bothichilds  " 
is  in  preparation. 


A  controTertj  on  Iha  merits  of 
Mansoni  is  agitating  the  saoams  of 
Italy. 

The  poems  of  the  late  Chaii» 
XV.,  King  of  Sweden,  hara  been 
translated  into  German  by.  G. 
Limberg. 

The  Boxburghe  Club  is  to  issue 
Wm.  Weevei^s  "Sir  John  Oldcastk," 
and  several  other  rare  traets  from 
the  Pepysian  Library,  Cambrid^ 

John  Niohol,  Professor  of  Eojrl^ 
Literature  in  the  UniversiUr  of  Glae- 
gow,  has  in  the  press  "  Hannibal," 
an  historical  tragedy;  and  in  pre- 
paration, "  Lectures  on  the  Bnglbh 
Poets  of  the  Present  Century." 

Joseph  Devey,  biographer  d* 
Joseph  Locke,  author  of  *'  I^ogic 
the  Science  of  Inference,**  &c.,  has 
issued  *'  Criticisms  of  the  Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.'* 

A  library  edition  of  the  Iatob  asd 
Works  of  the  Brontes,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  scenery  described  ia 
them,  from  drawings  msde  on  th.^ 
spot  by  G-.  M.  Wimperis,  has  been 
commenced. 

"A  Journal  of  the  History  o: 
Gkrman  Culture**  has  been'  re- 
established, after  an  interval  o.' 
thirteen  years,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  MdUer. 
It  resembles  the  Retrospedioe  B^ 
vieWf  which  used  to  be  issued  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  James  Grsnt,  in  hia  *^Jhe 
Kewspaper  Press,*'  states  that  *'  no 
instance  is  on  record  of  any  advertise- 
ment being  inserted  in  any  of  tbe 
newspapers  of  the  day  prior  to 
1652.*'  Mr.  John  Piggot,  F.S.A., 
has  found  two  earlier  advertiaemcnts 
in  the  Merewrius  Blemeliems  for  the 
year  1648. — Aniiquary, 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  an- 
nounce an  illustrated  **  History  o«* 
Holland  House,"^  by  the  Princes* 
Marie  von  Lichtenstein,  m^  Fox. 
the  adopted  and  recently  iDarried 
daughter  of  Lady  Holland. 

**The  Latter-day  Pamphlets" 
form  the  November  volame  oi' 
Carlyle*i  Works,  People's  EditicM. 
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Earl  Rustell  is  about  to  publish  a 
Tolame  of  **  Essays  on  the  Bise  and 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion 
in  the  West  of  Europe,  from  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  End  of  the 
Council  of  Trent." 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  a  well-known 
publicist  of  New  York  city,  author 
of  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Gorern- 
ment,"  editor  of  the  **  American 
Conversations-Lexicon,''  translator 
of  Niebuhr's  History,  &c.,  died  Oct. 
2<l,  aged  seventy-two.  He  was  a 
native  of  Berlin,  and  saw  active 
military  service  in  very  early  life, 
having  served  in  the  Prussian  army 
during  Napoleon's  wars,  and  at 
Waterloo.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  Byron's  expedition  t^  Greece; 
and  finally,  in  1827,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

We  hear  of  the  issue  of  *'  a  col- 
lection of  curious  and  interesting 
Scotch  historical  and  political  bal- 
lads "  by  Robert  Sempell  (originally 
printed  in  black  letter  at  Edin- 
burgh as  separate  broadsides),  now 
f.rst  collected. 

Messrs.  Dulau  have  formed  a  col' 
lection  in  six  volumes  of  caricatures 
published  in  Paris  in  1870  and  1871. 
It  is  not  unlikely  they  may  bo  pub- 
lished. 

The  Athenaum  publishes  a.  letter 
concerning  '*  Unpublished  Notes  qn 
Milton,"  by  John  Keats  j  and  also 
gives  a  tracing  of  an  early  version  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  poet  of  one 
of  his  sonnets. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Sjrcncer's 
"Principles  of  Psychology"  has  been 
issued.  It  completes  the  first  half 
of  the  whole  scries  of  volumes  which 
are  to  comprise  his  system  of  philo- 
sophy. 

The  twelfth  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  John  Forster's  "  Life  of 
Charles  Dickeoi  "  is  just  issued ;  it 
is  to  extend  to  three  volumes  of  which 
the  second  will  be  published  early. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  will  issue  the 


first  part  of  an  Index  JSxpurgcdorius 
AnglicanuSf  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  principal  books  printed  or 
published  in  England  which  have 
been  suppressed  or  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  or  censured,  or 
for  which  the  authors,  printers,  or 
publishers  have  been  prosecuted, 
imprisoned,  &c. 

A  volume  is  announced  under  the 
title  of  **  Outlines  of  German  Litera- 
ture," by  Mr.  Joseph  Qostick,  author 
of  a  *'  Handbook  of  German  Litera- 
ture," and  Mr.  Robert  Harrison, 
librarian  of  the  London  Library. 
The  work  is,  we  are  told,  the  result 
of  many  years'  reading  of  German 
authors,  condensed  into  a  small 
volume,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
Mr  Carlyle.. 

Dr.  John  Hill  Burton  has  been 
engaged  on  a  revised  edition  of  his 
"  History  of  Scotland,  from  Agri- 
cola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688."  The  first  volume  of  the 
new  issue  will  appear  in  January, 
and  the  other  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished monthly.  Dr.  Burton  has 
also  recast  his  "  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Insur- 
rection of  1745  " — a  work  which 
was  written  some  twenty  years  ago. 
In  its  new  shape  itjwill  form  a  sequel 
to  the  larger  history. 

The  Athenaum  i  as  commenced 
some  notes  "On  Unsuspected  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Text  of  Shakspere," 
by  Mr.  Howard  Staunton,  a'first'rate 
critic  of  the  English  of  Elizabeth's 
time. 

A  bibliography  of  the  dialect, 
8ongs,and  pooms  of  Lancashire,  Tork- 
sliire,  and  other  English  counties  has 
been  undertaken  by  G.  P.  Pardon. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thorn?,  formerly  editor 
and  proprietor  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  has  in  the  press  a  work  on 
Longevity — the  object  of  which  is 
to  show  that  great  doubt  should  be 
entertained  of  statements  regarding 
extreme  old  age. 

"A  Memoir  of  Dcafi  Alford,"  by 
his  widow,  i)  promised. 
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BIBLB  BBYISIOK   IN 
AMBBICA. 
An  American  Committee  of  Be- 
▼iaen  of  the  English  Scriptuiee,  in 
co-operatiye  union  with  the  British 
Committee  of  ReTision,  was  organ- 
iced  Oct.  4,  at  40  Bible  House,  by  the 
election  of  permanent  officers,  and 
has  actually  began  its  responsible 
work.    The  leading  denominations 
and    literary    institutions    of    the 
country  were  represented    in    the 
meeting  by  ex-President  Woolsey, 
Bishop  Lee,  Professors  Drs.  Abbot, 
Day,    Chreen,    Hadley,    Hare,    De 
Whitt,     Packard,     Sohaff,     Short, 
Strong,   and  Thayer.      Br.  Schaff 
reported   the   results  of  his  cor- 
respondence and    personal  confer- 
ence with  the  British  reyisors,  and 
distributed  confidential    copies    of 
the  revised  version  of  the  Books  of 
G^esis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  the 
first  three  Gospels,  which  he  had 
receiyed  from  England  for  the  use 
of  the  American  Committee.     The 
oommittee  then  proceeded  to  elect 
permanent  officers.     Dr.  Schafi*,  of 
the  Union   Theological    Seminary, 
New  York,  was  elected  President; 
Professor    Day,    of   the    Divinity 
School  of  Tale  College,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary ;  and  Professor  Short, 
of  Columbia  College,    New  York, 
Treasurer.      The    committee    then 
divided  into  two  companies,  the  one 
for  the  Old,  and  the  other  for  the 
New  Testament.    Professor  Green, 
of    the    Theological    Seminary    at 
Princeton,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Old  Testament  Company ;  ex- 
President    Woolsey,   Chairman    of 
the     New     Testament     Company. 
Both  companies  will  hold  periodical 
meetings  every  month  in  the  Bible 
House. 

The  following  scholars  compose 
the  committee : — 

Old  Testament  Company, — Prof. 
William  Henry  Green,  D.I).,  Chair- 
man, Princeton,  N  .J. ;  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Conant,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; 
Prof.  George  E.  Day,  D.D.,  New 


Haven,  Conn. ;  Prof.  John  De  Witt, 
D.D.,  New  Brunswick  NX;  PraC 
C^eorge  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delplua,  Pa.;  Profl  Cbarles  P. 
Krauth,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Prof.  J.  Packard,  D.  D.,  Fairfax,  Ta.; 
Prof.  Calvin  Stowe,  D.D.,  Hait&fd, 
Conn. ;  Prof.  James  Strong,  D.B^ 
Madison,  N.  J. ;  Bev.  C.  V.  A.  Tail 
Dyck,  D.D.,  Beyrout,  Syria;  Prot 
Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Sohenecta^, 
N.Y. 

New  TeHametU  Compaq.— ^• 
President  Theodore  D.  wooImj. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chairman,  New 
Haven,  Conn* ;  Ezra  Abbot^  LL.B. 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Bev.  G.  K. 
Croons,  D.D.,  New  York ;  ProC  H. 
B.  Haokett,  D.D., Roch^ter,  NX ; 
Prof.  James  ELadley,  LL.D.,  New- 
haven,' Conn.  ;  Prof.  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. ;  Prof  A.  a 
Kenrick,  D.D.,  Bodiester,  N.Y.; 
Et.  Bev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.D.,  Wfl- 
mington,  Del ;  Profl  Matthew  B. 
Biddle,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conu.; 
Pro£  Philip  Schafl^  D.D.,  New 
York ;  Prof.  Chwrlea  Short,  LLJ)., 
New  York ;  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thajer^ 
D.D.,AndoverMa88.,  Bev.  Edinud 
A.  Washburn,  D.D.,  New  York; 
Prof:  W.  P.  Warren,  D.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Among  works  in  preparation  for 
helping  those  who  require  to  undergo 
examinations,  we  notice  "Dates 
and  Events  in  EngUsh  History^"  aad 
*'  Places  and  Facts  in  Physical  and 
Political  Geography,**  by  Bev. 
Bdffar  H.  Band,  B.A,,  for  Weale*B 
Budimentary  series ;  and  the  Gvil 
Service  Handbooks  of  English 
Literature,  by  H.  A.  Dobson;  £>r 
the  Civil  Service  Handbooks,  isaued 
by  Messrs  Lockwood. 

The  historian  of  the  Beformation, 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^,  died  sud- 
denly, 21st  Oct.,  at  Geneva,  aged  78. 
It  is  reported  that  Dr.  D' Aubign^ 
has  lefl  two  additional  volumes 
almost  completed,  carrying  hif 
Histoiy  of  tne  Beformation  down 
to  the  death  of  Lntlier. 
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ThoM  who  requiie  to  go  up  to 
the  ezammations  at  Oxford  and 
Gambridge  in  1874  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  YoL  II.  of  the  *<  Speaker's 
Commentary  on  the  Bibl^"  eon- 
taining, — Joahoa^  by  Bey.  I.  B. 
fispin,  B J). ;  Judges,  Buth,  Samuel, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella ; 
and  1  Kings,  by  Canon  Bawiinaon, 
•a  promised  shortly. 

A  new  edition  of  Charles  Buxton's 
cc  Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Bux- 
ton is  announced,  and  "Notes  of 
Thoughts  and  Conversation,*'  by  the 
late  Charles  Buxton,  will  be  edited 
by  Ber.  ^Llewellyn  Davies. 

A  Memoir  of  **  The  personal  !ife, 
of  George  Grote,  the  Historian,*' 
with  Seleddons  from  his  Letters,  is 
nearly  ready  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Grote. 

The  first  Tolume  of  a  complete 
edition  of  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of 
Sir  Wm.  Pavenant,*'  has  been  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  Messrs. 
Maidment  and  Logan. 

All  lovers  of  Blizabethan  litera- 
ture will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  fifteen  oomediee  and  tragedies  of 
George  Chapman,  1557  to  168^ 
the  ^  Father  of  our  BngUsh  Poets," 
as  John  Davies  of  Hereford  called 
him  in  1611  issued  separately  in 
TariouB  years  from  1598  to  1564, 
but  never  before  collected,  are  on 
the  e?e  of  publication  by  Mr.  Pear* 
0on  in  three  volumes.  The  text  is 
reprinted  9erhaHm  et  literatim  from 
the  rare  original  quartos,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  the 
author,  of  whoso  drama,  however, 
we  may  note  Pr.  G.  L.  Cntik  gives  a 
list  of  twenty  as  printed,  and  sup* 

Slies  the  dates  of  their  issue  in  the 
■nglish  Cydopesdia,  muh  nomine, 
"Faith  and  Free-Thought"  is  the 
title   of   the    Christian     Evidence 
Society  Lectures. 

Lord  Houghton,  throueh  Mr. 
Murray,  promises  "  Personal  Mono- 
graphs ** —  probablv  reissues  from 
The  Quarterly,  of  his  beat  contribu- 
tions. 


The  first  prize  of  £10  offered  by 
the  Baptist  XJnioD  for  the  best  essay 
on  Early  Christian  Doctrine  as 
gathered  from  the  Apologists  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  has 
been  gained  by  John  Norton, 
student  at  Bawden  College — the 
competition  being  open  to  all  stn- 
dents  at  Baptist  Colleges  in  Britain. 

M.  Theophile  Gbiutier  died  Octo- 
ber 24. 

The  publication  of  a  very  cheap 
series  of  English  Classics,  often 
suggested,  has  been  again  urged  by 
W.  L.  Clowes.  Might  not  a  com- 
mission for  this  purpose  be  granted 
by  Government;  and  after  due 
editorship  under  ifcs  members,  coold 
not  the  works  be  issued  at  cost 
price? 

The  Bev.  Orby  Shipley  has  in  the 
press  nine  essays,  by  various  writers, 
on  '*  Ecclesiastical  Beform.** 

A  colleotion  of  nearly  500  auto- 
graph letters  of  the  chief  persons 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  James  I. 
has  been  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  by  the  Hon.  G. 
M.  Fortescue. 

The  literary  remains  of  the  late 
Miss  dusaa  Ferrier,  author  of 
'*  Destiny,"  Ac.,  are  being  prepared 
for  pubUoation.  Miss  Ferrier  died 
in  September  1854.  Her  corres- 
pondence embraces  letters  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  John  Gibson  Look- 
hart,  and  other  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, while  her  common 
place  book  contains  unpublished 
compositions  of  Sir  Walter  Soott^ 
Thomas  Campbell,  John  Leyden, 
Mr.  G.  licwis,  and  other  eminent 
poets. 

On  10th  Jan.  1873  the  Centenary 
of  Linnseons  will  be  celebrated  at 
Stockholm,  and  a  statue  will  be  un- 
veiled. 

The  *'  Aldine  prize  *'  in  the  gift  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bologna 
(100  francs),  is  to  be  awarded  to 
the  best  essay  on  Galvanism,  or 
Electro-Dynamics,  sent  in  before 
SOth  June,  1874. 
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In  bis  Difloassions  and  Arma- 
ments on  YariouB  Subjects,  Dr.  John 
Henry  Newman  has  reprodaced  in 
the  compass  of  foor  hundred  pages, 
six  discussions,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  the  Briiitk  Magazine 
in  1836.  It  is  carried  on  by  two 
speculative  Anglicans,  who  aim  at 
giring  Titality  to  their  Church — the 
one  by  uniting  it  to  the  Soman  See, 
the  other  by  developing  a  nineteenth 
century  AnglO'Caiholitum  —  **  the 
narrator  siding  on  the  whole  with 
the  latter.'*  &e  second  and  third 
papers  are  the  83rd  and  85th  num- 
bers of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times,*' 
published  in  1838,  and  refer  to 
"ThePatristicalldeaof  Anti-Christ,** 


and  ''Holy  Scripture  in  Bektion 
to  the  Catholic  Creed."  The  fourth 
effort  is  on  '  The  Tamworth  Bewl- 
ing-Boom,'*  a  feeble  priestly  reply  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  praise  of  nataral 
knowledge,  reprinted  from  the 
nmet  (1841).  The  fifth  e«ay, 
entitled ''Who's  to  blame?"  was 
written  on  the  Crimean  War,  and 
appeared  in  the  Catholie  Siamdmrd 
in  1855 ;  and  the  last,  which  was 
published  in  the  JfoaiA,  in  18661,  is 
a  periew  of  "  Ecco  Homo.** 

John  Morley,  who  has  already 
dealt  with  Edmund  Burke  and 
Voltaire,  has  now  issued  a."  Life  of 
Bousseau." 


The  Woukivo  Men's  Owk  Public-House. — Nothing  in  Shrewsbuiy 
interested  us  more  than  the  Working  Men's  Own  Public-house,  established 
by  Mrs.  Wightman,  widely  known  by  her  little  book,  "  Haste  to  the  Bet- 
cue."  The  wife  of  the  vicar,  entenng  heart  and  soul  into  her  haaband'i 
work  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  she  found  that  intemperance  was  its 
greatest  hindrance.  It  was  intended  that  this  public-house  should  be  s 
place  where  well-cooked  food  of  the  best  quality  should  be  constantly  on 
sale  at  the  lowest  prices  :  "  where  iustruction  of  the  heart  and  head,  and 
recreation,  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  where  nothing  debasing  or  demorsl* 
ising  should  be  countenanced,  and  where  holy  and  elevating  influeoocd 
should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened."  This  design  has  been  luUy 
carried  out  under  Mrs.  Wightman's  superintendence ;  and  she  has  made 
the  institution  self-supporting.  It  is  furnished  with  a  refxeshmeat-room, 
a  reading-room  and  Ubrary,  a  lecture-hall,  baths  and  lavatory,  and  rooms 
for  public  and  business  meetings ;  a  sick  fund  and  provident  dub,  mothers' 
meetings,  Bible  classes,  and  even  a  ragged  school  (established  by  the 
younger  members),  are  carried  on  there ;  and  quarterly  tea  parties,  annus! 
railway  trips,  picnics,  juvenile  treats,  winter-lectures,  social  evenings,  Ic., 
maintain  in  all  a  lively  interest.  In  the  refreshment-room  are  to  be  seen 
£srmers  and  their  wives ;  men  attending  the  corn-exchange,  cattle-market?, 
and  fairs ;  market-women ;  young  men  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  who  are 
engaged  in  houses  of  business ;  the  county  constabulary,  when  on  dnty 
at  the  sessions,  &c, ;  the  steady  men  belonging  to  the  mililia,  when  attending 
drill ;  and  the  ordinary  mechanic  and  labourer.  Many  a  drunkard  hss 
been  reclaimed,  many  a  home  made  happy,  by  these  influences. — Leinn 
Sour, 


SHADWORTH    HOLWAY    HODGSON,    ESQ., 

Author  of ''Time  and  Spacer''  «*  Theorj/  of  Practice;'  S^c. 

Of  the  biography  of  this  eminent  living  metaphysician  we  have 
learned  no  particulars.     He  was,  we  have  been  told,  educated  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  but  he  places  on  the  title  of  his  books  no 
Alphabetic  advertisement  of  collegiate  training  and  success,  though 
the  works  themselves  give  good  evidence  of  thought,  learning,  and 
special  originality  of  mind.     To  these  we  shall  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  as  they  have  attracted  us  considerably,  and  as,  we 
believe,  they  contain  not  a  few  matters  which  those  who  have  felt 
interest  in  our  former  endeavours  to  keep  a  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  speculative  thought  before  the  more  earnest  thinkers  of 
our  reading  circle,  will  be  glad  to  have  brought  under  their  notice. 
They  form  a  contribution  to  philosophical  thinking  of  great  value, 
from  the  evidence  they  yield  that  among  Englishmen  the  studies 
which  delighted  Cudworth,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Clarke,  Butler,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Mansel  have  not  lost  their  charm  or  their  power  to 
excite  the  strong  devotion  of  the  soul ;  and  they  are  of  still  greater 
noteworthiness  as  they  put  forth  the  protest  of  a  vigorous  thinker 
against  the  prevailing  speculations  of  Mill,  Bain,  Spencer,  Lewes, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  &c.,  and  takes  the  side  of  Mac  Cosh,  Stirling, 
Fraser,  Jowet,  Simon,  Lindsay,  &c. ; — that  is  to  say,  he  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  metaphysics,  he  espouses  the  ideaUstic  doctrines, 
and  endeavours  to  work  out  the  problem  of  thought  by  research 
expended  on   the  investigation  of  the   nature   and    contents  of 
thought  itself. 

Shadworth  Holway  Hodgson  was  bom  in  the  ancient  English 
borough  and  seaport  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town  over  which  St.  Botolph  exerts  his  holy  influences, 
in  December,  1832,  shortly  after  the  parliament  which  granted  the 
Bcform  Bill  had  been  dissolved,  and  when  the  rejoicings  in  regard 
to  a  new  popular  representative  assembly  were  agitating  the  minds 
of  the  people.  After  receiving  the  elements  of  education  at  home, 
and  in  school,  at  Boston,  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  Rugby 
shortly  after  the  mlership  had  been  transferred  from  the  dying 
hands  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  those  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  D.D., 
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now  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury.     In  the  closing  session  of  Dr. 
Tait*s  rigime,  he  was  successful  in  gaininji^  one  of  the  fire  ex- 
hibitions annually  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  the  highest  form 
tenable  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     In  this  way  he  became  a  member 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.     Here  he  proceeded  to  B.A. 
and  M.A. ;  after  which  he  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's- Inn,  with 
the  intention  of  reading  for  the  ]>ar.     In  1857  he  married,  and  in 
1859  his  circumstances  became  such  that  he  no  longer  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  pursue  his  ]  I'ofession  as  a  means  of  attaining 
a  competency.     He  had  early  acquired  a  love  for  logical   and 
metaphysical  studies,  and  had  his  fervour  for  them  increased  by  the 
able,  original  and  suggestive  teaching  of  J.  M.  Wilson,  then  lecturer 
on  Logic  in  Corpus  Christi,  and  now  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  capable  of  the  Kugby  masters.     On  being  emancipated  from 
the  need  to   toil,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  labour  of  thought, 
designing  with  his  best  and  freshest  powers  to  become  an  expositc^ 
of  the  secrets  of  the  soul  as  they  revealed  themselves  to  him  in  his 
speculative  researches.      After  five  years   of  strenuous  strife  of 
mind,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  some  results.     These,  in 
June,  1865,  he  laid  before  thinkers  in  a  metaphysical  essay  on 
"  Time  and  Space/* — an  attempt  at  an  ultimate  analysis  of  con- 
sciousness in  its  phenomena  of  perception,  association,  reflection, 
and  reasoning,  as  an  arbitrative  solution  of  the  problem  argued 
between  the  psychological  and  the  introspective  philosophies.     In 
1866,  when  the  Parliamentary  Pranchise  was  the  theme  of  most 
men's  thoughts,  and  the  balance  of  classes  seemed  about  to  be 
upset,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hodgson  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  a  philosophico-political  pamphlet,  arguing  for  the  principle 
of  the  representation  of  classes  and  interests  rather  than  of  perscms. 
In  this   work  he  discusses  the  functions    of  Grovemment,   the 
threefold  division  of  the  classes  and  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  in  balancing  by  revised  legislation  the 
share  which  each  should  have.     England  has  always  been  more 
prone  to  practical  than  to  philosophic  schemes  of  Reform.     Even 
from  J.  S.  Mill,  the  advocates  of  an  improved  suffrage  would  not 
accept  a  speculative  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  Hodgson's 
elaborate  and  calculated  political  scheme  was  cast  aside  along  with 
those  of  Mill,  Hare,  Fawcett,  Lowe,  and  Kinnear.     The  work  has 
now,  we  believe,  been  withdrawn  from  publication,  as  the  tide  of 
agitation  has  swept  away  the  chance  of  its  effectiveness. 

In  1870,  having  returned  to  his  more  beloved  studies  in  meta> 
physics,  Mr.  Hodgson  produced  an  ethical  enquiry  into  "The 
Theory  of  Practice."  He  in  this  work  opposes  the  ontolc^cal,  the 
empirical,  and  the  psycholical  schools  of  morals,  sets  himse^  against 
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the  Lockean  view  of  the  upgathering  of  the  elements  of  character, 
OS  well  as  the  Benthamic  utilitarianism  now  prevalent,  and  en- 
deavours to  show  from  a  survey  of  the  systematic  activities  of  the 
spirit  that  a  metaphysical  philosophy  of  practice  is  possible ;  and 
that  in  the  scheme  propounded  the  several  branches  of  practical 
science  may  be  conceived  and  classified  into  a  formal  theory  as 
truly  and  readily  as  can  the  physical  sciences.  This  work,  even 
more  than  his  exposition  of  '*Time  and  Space"  attracted  the 
attention  of  thinkers,  and  the  university  of  Smith,  Brown,  Stewart, 
Hamilton  and  Frazer  recognized  in  these  books  such  signs  of 
worth  as  induced  them  to  confer  on  the  writer  the  honorary  degree 
ofL.L.D.  in  1871. 

Mr.  Hodgson  appeals  to  consciousness — "  consciousness  as  ex- 
isting in  an  individual  human  being," — the  truths  drawn  from 
which  "  can  have  no  validity  for  other  conscious  individuals  unless 
they  themselves  recognise  their  truth  as  descriptions  applicable  to 
the  procedure  and  phenomena  of  their  own  consciousness." 

'*  Metaphysic  takes  its  stand  at  the  junction  between  the  mind 
which  knows  and  the  world  which  is  known,  and  deals  with  the 
relations  which  obtain  between  them,  so  far  as  these  relations  are 
necessary  and  universal " — "  the  common  ground  of  phenomena 
with  u  double  aspect,  subjective  and  objective."  "  Metaphysic  con- 
tains, as  its  proper  object-matter,  those  cognitions  only  which 
are  common  to  all  objects  of  knowledge  and  to  all  modes  or  states 
of  consciousness."  Metaphysic  is  the  applied  logic  of  the  universe ; 
the  method  of  stating  the  problem  in  its  lowest  terms." 

The  term  necessary  is  but  the  correlate  of  the  term  universal; 
what  the  latter  is  in  the  world  of  objects,  that  the  former  is  in  the 
world  of  consciousness.  Whatever  is  necessary  in  thought  exists 
also  always,  without  exception,  in  the  object  of  thought;  and 
whatever  exists  always  without  exception  in  the  object  of  thought 
is  necessary  in  thought  '*  Universality  means  that  the  thing  in 
question,  whatever  it  is,  never  is  otherwise ;  necessity  means  that 
we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise ;  "  they  are  but  t\70  aspects  in- 
separable from  each  other  of  the  same  phenomena." 

"  There  are  two  distinct  senses  of  the  term  d  priori**  I.  (a) 
a  knowledge  of  the  consequent  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
conditions;  (b)  those  conditions,  without  which  the  elfect  could 
not  be  what  it  is,  are  said  to  be  a  priori  conditions  : — these  two 
modes  rest  upon  priority  of  time,  and  constitute  one  sense  of  the 
term  d  priori,  II.  The  other  sense  of  this  term  has  nothing  to 
do  with  priority  in  order  of  time,  but  solely  with  priority  in  order 
of  logic.  "  Time  and  space  are  d  priori  inasmuch  as  they  are 
a  priori  to  all  objects  of  cognition,  to  coj^nition  and  existence," — 
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they  are  "  elements  of  any  and  every  particular  experience,  entering 
into  every  one  of  them  as  its  necessary  form,*'  "  Metaphysic  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  a  science,  but  a  philosophy."  "  Philosophy 
is  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  the  learning  and  knowing  alone  whidi 
it  involves."  ^*  The  need  to  philosophize  is  rooted  in  oar  natures 
as  deeply  as  any  other  of  our  needs."  "All  men  who  r^eflect  are 
metaphysicians,  and  all  sciences  have  a  metaphysical  side."  "  But 
it  approaches  cognitions  from  the  cognitive  side,  and  treats  them 
as  cognitions,  not  as  feelings  or  emotions."  Ethic  is  a  systematic 
cognition  of  feelings ;  metaphysic  of  cognition.  Eeligion  is  spiri- 
tual emotions ;  theology  is  the  embodiment  of  religion  in  doctrines. 

The  sentence  of  Descarte's,  **  Cogito  ergo  sum,  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  modem  metaphysic ;  "  reflection  is  the  starting-point 
of  philosophy ; "  consciousness  is  its  object.  Cogito  stands  (1) 
for  the  act  of  reflection ;  (2)  for  one  of  the  two  objects  of  reflection 
—conscious  thought  as  a  revelation  of  existence.  "  Consciousness 
is  limited  only  by  existence,  no  less  than  existence  is  limited  only 
by  consciousness  " — **  the  two  things  are  co-extensive." 

"It  is  the  lasting  service  of  the  post-Kantian  philosophers, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  each  in  his  degree,  to  have  established 
the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  co-extensiveness  and  mutuality  of  ex- 
istence and  consciousness.  There  thus  rises  before  us  the  con- 
ception of  the  world  distinguished,  not  divided  into  two  kingdoms 
— the  kingdom  of  hnovoing  and  the  kingdom  of  being. 

"  The  object-matter  of  psychology  is  the  mind  or  consciousness 
in  relation  to  the  bodily  organs  which  are  its  seat ;  that  of  meta- 
physic is  consciousness  in  relation  to  its  objects."  The  former 
** finks  physiology  to  metaphysic,"  the  latter  is  "an  entirely 
statical  and  not  a  djmamical  theory."  Spinoza  regards  the  abso- 
lute as  substance ;  Schelling,'as  reason  ;  Hegel,  as  mind.  All  such 
transformation  is  foreign  to  metaphysic,  whose  last  word  is — 
analgsis. 

Of  cardinal  distinctions  in  philosophy  there  are  matter  and  form, 
and  first  aiid  second  intentions,  which  must  be  kept  carefully 
before  the  mind.  "  Perception  of  the  first  and  simplest  objects  is 
a  synthetic  act ;  perception  of  all  other  objects  is  an  act  of  com- 
parison. The  first  and  simplest  objects  of  perception  are  complex ; 
all  other  objects  of  perception  are  compounds  of  these."  *'  The 
simplest  empirical  act  of  perception  includes  three  elementary  acts : 
1st,  the  perception  of  element  A ;  2nd,  the  perception  of  element 
B  ;  8rd,  the  perception  of  their  relation.  These  three  taken 
together  constitute  the  empirical  perception  of  the  object  A,  or  of 
the  element  A  as  an  object."  "  The  first  case  arises  in  perception 
and  without  volition ;  the  second  arises  in  reasoning  and  in  consc- 
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quence  of  volition :  the  first  case  is  intentional,  the  second  logical; 
the  first  a  percept,  the  second  a  concept."  "  First  intentions  may 
accordingly  be  defined  as  objects  in  relation  to  consciousness  alone ; 
second  intentions  as  objects  in  relation  to  other  objects  in  con- 
sciousness. The  distinction  between  first  and  second  intentions, 
though  arising  in  perception,  can  only  be  employed  by  logic ;  it  is 
discovered  in  perception  by  analytical  reasoning ;  it  is  a  fact  in 
all  domains  of  consciousness,  but  it  is  an  instrument  only  in 
reasoning."  **  On  this  distinction  between  first  and  second  inten- 
tions hangs  that  between  definition  and  description."  "A  defini- 
tion is  a  name  of  the  first  intention  in  an  expanded  form ;  a  de- 
scription is  a  name  of  the  second  intention  in  an  expanded  form ;  '* 
the  one  "  is  the  expression  of  an  object  as  it  exists  for  conscious- 
ness alone — that  is,  of  the  object  as  it  is,  or  in  its  essence;" 
the  other  "  is  an  expression  of  an  object  in  its  relation  to  some  one 
or  more  objects  besides  itself  in  consciousness — that  is,  of  its 
comparative  value  in  consciousness."  "  Every  feeling  must  exist 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  some  feelings  must  exist  also  in 
a  certain  position  in  space,  and  some  also  in  a  certain  extent  of 
space.  The  time  and  the  space  in  which  the  feelings  exist  is 
called  the  formal  element  of  the  phenomenon ;  the  feeling,  what- 
ever may  be  its  kind,  is  called  the  material  element  of  the  pheno« 
menon.' '  "  Every  phenomenon,  as  such,  contains  these  two  elements, 
— time  (or  time  and  space)  on  the  one  side,  and  feeling  on  the 
other."  "  The  two  elements,  matter  and  form,  in  the  phenomenon, 
are  distinguished  by  direct  attention  in  perception ;  the  two  aspects, 
subjective  and  objective,  are  distinguished  by  attention  and  re- 
flection." "  From  one  side  the  world  is  all  mind ;  from  the  other 
all  existence."  "Of  the  two  points  of  view  already  distinguished 
— the  objective  and  the  subjective — the  subjective  is  the  only  one 
which  is  necessarily  universal."  "  The  subjective  contains  both 
aspects  at  once,  the  objective  only  one." 

"  Feeling  is  the  material  element  in  consciousness  ;  an  element 
which  in  some  modification  or  other  constitutes  all  consciousness," 
*•  Feelings  may  be  roughly  classified  as,  1st,  the  feelings  of  the  five 
special  senses  which  have  defined  organs — sight,  touch,  hearing, 
taste  and  smell.  2ncl,  feelings  which  have  as  yet  no  specially 
defined  organs,  such  as  hunger,  the  se?isus  communis  in  all  its 
branches,  feelings  of  heat  and  cold,  of  muscular  tension,  and 
others :  these  two  classes  are  commonly  called  sensations.  3rd, 
feelings  which  arise  only  in  redintegration  of  the  feelings  of  the 
first  two  classes,  such  as  desire,  aversion,  love,  hate,  anger,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  admiration,  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  effort  and  resolution,  and 
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many  others,  all  of  which  are  called  emotions,  and  are  also  some- 
times distinf^shed,  either  by  differences  in  kind  or  by  differences 
only  in  degree,  into  two  classes — emotions  and  passions.*' 

"  Time  is  involved  in  every  moment  and  in  every  object  of  con- 
sciousness." *'  The  senses  of  sight  and  touch  contain  the  logical 
elements,  but  not  the  historical  causes,  of  the  perception  of  objects 
in  three  dimensions,"  i,  e.,  space.  "  Space  is  necessary,  not 
because  it  is  a  native  form  of  the  operation  of  the  mind,  but  because, 
being  irreducible  to  anything  else,  it  is  all-embracing  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  nature,  and  occupies  the  whole  field  of  being.'^ 
"Phenomena,  whether  of  one  or  more  or  all  the  senses,  exist  accord- 
ingly both  in  time  and  in  three  dimensions  of  space."  "  There  is 
one  consciousness  and  one  universe ;  each  fact  is  the  counterpart 
but  not  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  other." 

'*  Time  and  space  alone  never  change,  never  vanish,  never  leave 
spaces  which  are  not  spaces,  nor  times  which  are  not  time ;  are 
always  continuous,  always  the  same.  They  cease  only  when  con- 
sciousness ceases."  "  They  are  necessary,  not  because  we  know 
the  causes  which  produce  them ;  not  because  they  depend  on 
innate  or  supersensual  constitution  of  the  mind  or  soul,  but  solely 
because  their  negation  is  inconceivable."  "  Time  and  space  alone 
unite  the  properties  of  being  immediately  and  ineradicably  certain,. 
of  being  universally  present  in  all  phenomena,  of  being  knowable 
in  their  first  intention  and  define'  as  what  th^y  are,  and  of  being 
in  nature  the  same  in  all  objects  however  different;  they  thus 
become  the  common  basis  or  bond  of  union  between  all  other 
cognitions,  and  as  such  the  starting-point  and  corner-stone  of 
philosophy." 

"  Time  is  infinite  in  extension,  and  in  division  and  space  tlie. 
same."  "Time  and  space,  as^«i7^,  are  modes  of  voluntary  con- 
sciousness ;  of  consciousness  adopting  a  proposed  limitation :  as 
infinite  they  are  modes  of  involuntary  consciousness,  which  we 
can  never  transcend  so  long  as  we  are  conscious  at  all."  "  The 
finite  character  of  time  and  space  is  subordinate  to  their  infinite 
character — subordinate,  not  contradictory." 

"  The  elements  in  every  coffniiion  are  time,  space,  and  feeling ; 
and  in  every  obfed  are  time,  space,  and  quality.  Consciousness  is 
feeling  in  time  and  space ;  objects  are  qualities  in  time  and  space." 
"  All  theories,  possible  and  actual,  as  to  the  origin  of  consciousness^ 
may  be  divided  ; — I.  (a)  An  exterior  cause  inferrea ;  (fi)  an  interior 
cause  revealed  by  analysis.  11.  (a)  Immaterial;  (b)  material. 
III.  (a)  An  essence  (btatical) ;  {6)  a  movement  or  activity  (dyna- 
mical)."  "  The  principal  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  (1)  the 
total  difference  in  kind  between   consciousness  and  every  other 
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affection,  quality,  or  mode  of  existence  in  objects ;  (2)  the  unity  or 
oneness  of  every  moment  in  consciousness,  no  matter  how  multi- 
form the  objects  of  that  moment  of  consciousness  may  be,  or 
whether  they  are  a  combination  of  presentations  or  representations, 
or  of  the  two  together ;  (3)  the  unity  or  oneness  of  the  individual 
consciousness  throughout  life,  whereas  the  body  of  the  individual 
has  completely  changed,  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  individual  per- 
sonality ;  (4)  the  sense  of  effort  or  volition,  known  as  will ;  (5)  the 
sense  of  freedom  or  liberty  of  the  will."  "Oneness  is  an  ultimate 
fact  in  consciousness,  as  it  is  in  every  single  object  of  consciousness.'* 
This  constitutes  the  empirical  effo,  i.e.,  **  the  complex  of  all  feelings 
or  states  of  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  the  qualities  which 
are  their  objective  aspect."  "  Presentative  perceptions  are  the 
source  from  which  all  others  are  derived,  and  from  their  vivid  and 
inevitable  nature  they  give  the  law  to  all  others.**  "  Representative 
perceptions  are  repetitions  of  presentative  perceptions,  with  a  de- 
crease in  vividness ;  "  "  and  a  store  of  representations  is  thus  laid 
up,  some  of  which  are  always  present  in  consciousness."  "  Repre- 
sentations are  different  from  the  presentations  which  they  repeat.*' 
**  All  our  representations  have  been  once  presentations,  or  have  been 
formed  out  of  their  elements  differently  modi6ed  and  combined — a 
difference  which  is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety."  This  is  known  as 
redintegration.  The  laws  of  spontaneous  redintegration  are  three : — 
1st,  that  consciousness  is  one  connected  whole,  and  that  any  object 
may  call  up,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  other  objects, 
any  other  object  or  the  whole  past  objects  of  consciousness ; 
2nd,  by  interest ;  and  3rd,  by  habit — ^the  two  latter  being  forms 
of  pleasure.  "  There  are  three  degrees  of  complications  in  redin- 
tegrations:— 1.  Where  there  is  pleasure  or  interest,  but  no  sense  of 
effort.  2.  Where  there  is  both  effort  and  interest.  3.  Where  there 
is  effort,  interest,  and  anticipation.'*  "  Volition  is  anticipation  of  a 
result,  and  all  interest  in  redintegration  which  is  anticipatory  is  a 
volition,  and  makes  the  redintegration  voluntary  from  being  spon- 
taneous.'* **  Voluntary  redintegrations  are  the  highest  and  most 
important  class,  and  under  this  class  fall  (a)  all  reasoning  processes, 
(b)  all  action  and  conduct  of  reasoning  beings,  and  (c)  all  happiness 
of  which  such  beings  are  capable  as  such.**  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  **  that  understanding  and  reason,  in  all  their  branches, 
are  nothing  more  than  modes  of  true  time  and  space  applied  to 
perceptions  and  redintegrations,  and  that  the  laws  of  logic  them- 
selves are  founded  on  and  are  an  application  of  these  forms." 
"  Induction  and  deduction  are  the  two  great  divisions  into  which 
reasoning  or  voluntary  redintegration  developes  itself.**  "  Critical 
generalization  precedes  acquisition  in  logical  order.*' 
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The  view  of  logic  which  results  from  this  view  of  categorizing,  as  it 
were,  all  things  under  time  and  spaoe,  is  so  desenring  of  special  and 
specific  attention,  that  we  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  analyze  |the 
author's  views,  but  shall  adopt  his  own  brief  summary  of  the  subject : 

"  Logic  has  always  been  considered  to  be  a  purely  formal  scienoe,  vrnkja^ 
abstraction  from  all  content  or  matter  of  knowledge,  and  giving  only  the 
laws  which  are  afterwards  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  content  or  matter,  but 
which  do  not  contain  any  in  themselves  or  of  their  own.    If  this  vcr 
strictly  true,  it  would  follow  that  there  was  no  community  of  nature  be- 
tween metaphysic  and  logic,  for  met&physio  always  has  in  its  objects  both 
form  and  matter,  the  latter  being  as  essential  as  the  former ;  and  conM- 
quently  that  metaphysical  truths  could  not  be  deduced  from  logical,  nor 
logical  from  metaphysical.    Two  &cultie«  or  functions  would  then  aJA 
side  by  side  in  consciousness,  which  might  be  capable  of  harmonious  actios, 
but  which  would  not  be  necessitated  to  act  harmonieualy ;  and  thus  a  thinl 
principle  or  set  of  principles  would  be  required  to  establish  the  pneUcsl 
rules  which  may  regulate  or  ought  to  regulate  the  concert  of  the  two  fime* 
tions.     But  now  if  any  one,  startled  at  the  apparent  inoongmousoeis  d 
such  a  system,  should  inquire  whether,  after  all,  it  were  the  true  one^  sod 
should  experience  the  wish  to  reduce  it  to  greater  simplicity,  tbe  mode  <tf 
doing  this  which  would  be  likely  first  to  suggest  itself  would  be  to  sik 
whether  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  prinoiples,  metaphysical  and  logifoal^  oonU 
not  be  derived  from  the  other.    And  having  pat  the  question  in  this  sh^ 
it  would  probably  next  occur  to  him  that  the  most  concrete  of  tiie  t*o 
kinds  of  principles  must  be  deducible  from  the  most  abstract.    This  attri- 
bute of  being  the  most  abstract  he  would  at  first  be  led  to  think  w 
possessed  by  the  prix\^ples  of  logic,  ainoe  it  has  always  been  proeiaiBeii 
that  logic  makes  abstraction  of  all  content,  and  consequently  is  entirely  and 
completely  abstract.    But  when  it  had  been  proved  thai  there  is  no  olgsot 
of  thought  or  of  consciousness  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  both  mstter 
and  form,  and  that  consequently  even  the  postulates  of  logic  can  make  no 
claim  to  be  entirely  and  strictly  formal,  any  more  than  the  prindpla  d 
metaphysic,  or  of  intuition  of  existences  as  objects,  namely,  time  and  spsse; 
but  that  both  kinds  of  principles  alike  contain  both  matter  and  fonn,  tbst 
is,  are  felt  as  well  as  known  in  consciousness, — he  would  then  find  tb* 
question  of  the  reduction  of  one  kind  to  the  other  opened  afresh,  sinoe  m 
this  respect  they  stand  on  the  same  level  j  and  it  would  remain  only  to  uk, 
not  which  was  abstract  and  which  waa  concrete,  but  which  was  the  oBOii 
abstract— the  most  simple  and  elementary.    The  difficulty  axiaing  from  tbe 
apparent  difference  in  kind  of  the  two  sets  of  principles  would  be  thai  i^ 
moved ;  it  would  remain  to  compare  them  together,  and  see  whetiwr 
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contained  the  elements  of  the  other,  whether  either  contained  more  than 
contained  impUoitlj  in  the  other. 

'  Now  the  poetolatee  contain  explicitly  more  than  time  and  spaoe  eon* 
tain  implicitly.  In  other  worda,  thej  are  a  development  of  time  and  space, 
and  not  an  additional  or  new  principle.  Time  and  space  contain  all  feel- 
ing ;  the  postulates  are  partioolar  feelings.  They  arise  only  when  matter  or 
otjeotiTc  fteling  has  been  peroeiTed  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space ;  and 
thij  arise  in  the  act  of  separating  one  object  or  feeling  from  another  in  and 
by  those  forms,  which  act  is  itself  a  feeUng.  A  feeling  placed  in  a 
definite  time  and  space  is  one  object ;  when  experienced  again,  i.  e.,  at  a 
different  time,  occapyiog  the  same  space  and  the  same  portion  of  historical 
time,  it  is  the  same  object ;  when  another  fiMling  is  experienced,  if  it  is  in 
the  same  space  and  the  same  portion  of  historical  time,  it  is  a  different 
quality  of  the  same  object ;  if  it  is  in  a  different  space  and  portion  of  histo- 
rical time  it  is  a  difbrent  object.  Objects  which  are  the  same  according 
to  this  definition  of  sameness,  for  instance — cotton  in  England  and  cotton 
in  India  or  America,  justice  in  the  law  courts  of  Athens  and  justice  in  those 
of  Paris — we  class  together  and  distinguish  from  all  others,  whether  different 
from  them  in  point  of  feeling  only,  as  cotton  from  wool,  both  being  in  one 
bale  in  England,  hardness  and  whiteness  in  one  piece  of  marble,  or  in  point 
both  of  feeling  and  position  in  time  and  space,  as  a  bale  of  wool  ia  England 
and  a  bale  of  cotton  in  America.  The  constant  recurrence  of  objects  in 
these  conditions,  the  recurrence  of  feelings  held  apart  only  by  difference  of 
times  and  spaces,  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  fact  which  is  expressed  by  the 
poatulates.  A  is  A,  the  postulate  of  identity,  is  the  assertion  of  sameness^ 
IS  the  assertion  that  the  feeling  A,  though  experienced  in  different  portions 
of  apaoe  and  historical  time,  is  the  same  feeling, — that  is,  that  as  far  as  feeling 
goes,  and  abstracting  from  the  differences  of  its  enrironment,  it  is  one 
^BoUng,  a  logical  unit.  The  postulate,  Ko  A  is  not  A,  is  tlie  assertion  of 
difference  of  feeling.  Everything  is  either  A  or  not  A  is  the  assertion  that 
sameness  and  difference,  as  above  defined,  are  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  conceive  of  two  objects.  The  incompressibility  of  time  and  space,  and 
the  consequent  security  of  the  feelings  or  matter  which  they  contain,  is  the 
ground  of  the  certain  assertion  of  the  postulates.  The  postulates,  again, 
are  the  |assertion  of  general  facts,  facts  as  necessary  and  certain  as  any 
others,  only  less  general  and  lesf  certain  than  the  forms  of  time  and  spaoe 
which  they  express,  but  express  with  the  addition  of  a  matter  or  content 
contained  in  them  and  distinguished  from  them.  They  are  the  first  and 
moat  general  and  most  necessary  laws  of  empirical  phenomena  as  such. 

"  The  unity  of  feeling  in  difference  of  position  in  historical  time  and  space 
ia  the  first  and  simplest  feet  which  the  postulates  can  be  employed  to 
expressy  or  which  they  ezpreea  in  the  first  instance.     Afterwards,  any 
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faatnre  in  an  objaoft  otn  be  fixed  on  and  made  a  oonoept, — ^for  inalasoe,  a  p•^ 
tionlar  figoze,  a  partieolar  duration,  a  particolar  podtion  with  referenee  to 
olher  objects,  as  well  as  a  particular  feeling,  such  as  hardneis  or  oobor. 
Objects  in  which  ooour  this  partionlsr  figure,  duration,  position,  or  partico- 
lar feature,  be  it  what  it  will,  are  then  said  to  be  the  same  in  that  partienkr 
respect,  or  qwdtenu*  such.  That  is  to  say,  the  postulates  are  applicable  to 
all  and  e^erj  feature  in  objects  without  eioeption.  StiU  this  relere  only  to 
objects  existing  in  time  and  space  historioallj.  When  we  go  farther  sad 
lefieot  on  objects  as  objects  existing  both  historieallj  and  in  oonseioame^ 
a  further  application  of  the  postulates  is  made.  The  same  feature  is  tbes 
peroeiTed  as  twice  present  to  oonscioosness  when  rrgarded  as  a  sii^ 
feature  or  feeling.  I  reflect  that  I  haTC  said  of  it,  A  is  A.  1%< 
onlj  difierenoe  of  the  two  A's  is  the  difference  of  their  timca  of  reeor 
renoe  in  consciousness,  not,  as  before,  the  difibrenoe  in  their  enTiromneot ; 
cotton  in  my  mind  now  and  cotton  in  my  mind  Urt  minutes  ago,  the 
Boman  empire  in  my  mind  now  and  the  Boman  empire  in  my  mind  fire 
minutes  ago,  occupy  historically  the  same  space  and  time  at  each  moment  «>f 
representation.  The  subjectiTc  space  they  occupy  is  also  the  same ;  ther  are 
euTironed  by  the  same  body  and  the  same  external  world  each  time.  Tht 
only  difierence  between  them  is  that  one  is  before  and  the  other  after  an  inter 
Tcning  series  of  feelings.  The  judgment,  A  is  A,  u  now  the  outward  esproi' 
sion  of  this  refleotiTC  act  of  consciousness ;  and  the  reflectiTe  moTing  firom  oce 
feeling  to  the  other  requires  time,  and  this  time  from  A  to  A  is  reprsaented  br 
the  two  A*s  of  the  judgment.  Befiectton  ratifiea  the  postulatea  by  adoptisf 
them ;  and  the  postulates  are  expressions  of  the  ultimate  judgments  of  rei^ 
tion,  at  well  as  of  the  original  judgments  of  perception  and  understaadiof. 
'*  The  simplest  expression  or  formula  of  the  postulates  <y>nfta|TT«  a  msteris! 
element  in  it  besides  that  contained  in  time  and  space  aa  pure  objects.  It 
has  been  already  said  tliat  even  the  pure  cognitions  of  time  and  spsee  tit 
material  as  well  as  formal ;  that  they  are  felt  aa  well  as  known,  and  is- 
toItc  a  being  conscious  as  well  as  a  form  of  that  oonsoiiNianess.  But 
the  particular  or  determinate  mode  of  this  material  element  is,  in  the  poxt 
object,  only  proTisionally  present.  In  the  postulates,  on  the  contrary,  the 
material  element  is  present  determinately ;  it  is  some  distinct  limitatiOD  of 
time  and  space  impressed  upon  them  by  Tolition.  Three  things  were  di^tis- 
guished  in  paragraph  16 — 1st,  time  and  place  themselres ;  2nd,  the  msterisl 
element ;  8rd,  the  limitations  and  divisions  of  time  and  space  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  material  element.  Thepostiilatea  exprees  those  dirisiooi 
which  can  exist  only  when  form  and  matter  are  present  with  theo.  ^^^^ 
tion  fixes  on  the  divisions  and  retains  form  and  matter  provisionally ;  ^ 
divisions  so  fixed  are  the  concept  form,  and  the  expression  of  them  is  ^ 
the  postulates.    The  simplest  formula  of  the  postulates  is  reprssentitiTS  of 
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any  detcnnisate  materud  dement  whaterer ;  it  is  not  an  expreaeion  of  one 
object  or  one  element  .existing  alike  in  all  objects,  or  of  all  objects  or  all 
matter  indilTerently,  but  it  is  one  object,  chosen  for  its  insignificance  by 
itself  in  order  to  represent  any  determinate  object  wbate?er  aa  determinate. 
A  letter  of  the  alphabet  serres  this  pnrpoie  weU.  There  is  no  simpler  or 
better  formula  for  the  postulates  than  this  concrete,  determinate,  yet 
representatiTe  one,— A  is  A ;  no  A  is  not  A ;  ererything  is  either  A  or 
not  A.  A  and  not  A  are  not,  properly  speaking,  abstractions,  they  are  not 
abstracted  as  universal  properties  or  qualities  of  objects,  and  considered 
logically  aa  independent  of  the  concrete  objects  to  which  they  belong ;  but 
they  are  signs  denoting  any  concrete,  empirical,  determinate  object  what* 
erer.  A  means  this  object ;  not  A  means  not  this  object ;  and  the  three 
poatnlates  express  truths  concerning  objects,  but  no  other  truths  than  ara 
contained  in  the  facts  of  perception,  in  the  subjection  of  feelings  to  the- 
forma  of  time  and  space.  In  other  words,  the  cognitions  of  time  and  space 
are  the  condition  and  ground  of  the  postulates.  The  A  of  the  postulates 
ia  an  object  of  perception  filed  by  attention,  and  distinguished  from  every- 
thing  else  by  yolition ;  and  the  expression  A,  being  insignificant  in  itself, 
represents  any  and  every  possible  empirical  object. 

'*  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  a  more  etident  truth  has  been  attributed  to 
the  postulates,  and  eyen  to  more  concrete  and  less  general  forms  of  them 
than  the  aboTC,  than  has  been  attributed  to  the  cognitions  of  time  and 
space.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  postulates  have  not  been 
appealed  to  as  the  test,  or  the  eondiUo  rine  gud  »on  of  truth.  A  thing 
cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be,  is  the  most  current  coin  of  argument  which 
every  one  must  admit  or  be  excluded  firom  arguing.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  certainty  far  superior  to  the  certainty  here  claimed  for  the  cogni- 
tions of  time  and  space,  which  appear  to  be  not  older,  in  their  character  of 
^  priori  necessary  truth's,  than  the  days  of  Kant.  And  it  is  true  that,  for 
all  purposes  of  argument  about  empirical  phenomena,  the  postulates  repre- 
sented by  such  current  phrases  as  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be, 
are  quite  sufficient,  and,  being  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  are  best  fitted 
for  the  purpose  which  they  have,  time  out  of  mind,  served  and  will  serve. 
But  this  empirical  character  of  theirs  at  once  accounts  for  their  greater 
currency,  and  shows  that  they  are  tho  development  of  more  general  and 
more  recondite  cognitions.  They  are  the  common  ground  wher» 
metaphysicians,  logicians,  men  of  science,  and  men  in  general  can 
meet,  and  which  all  muot  admit  to  be  firm.  They  are  at  once  demon* 
strable  and  empirical.  As  the  former,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to 
prove  them  or  show  their  certainty.  As  the  latter,  they  must  be  capable 
of  being  resolved  into  non-empirical  elements.  This  latter  analysis,  hero> 
attempted,  is  no  attempt  to  prove  the  postulates,  to  add  a  certainty  to 
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them  which  the7  had  not  before ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  thsj 
oame  to  be  invested  with  that  character  of  oertainty.  In  other  words^  it 
is  an  attempt  to  assign  their  eondiiio  Mtendi  et  exktendi^  as  distingnished 
from  their  eondUio  cognotcendi^  an  attempt  corresponding  to  that  made  ia 
Chapter  III.  with  respect  to  time  and  space ;  the  only  differenoe  beiqf 
that  in  the  last-mentioned  case  the  cauta  exiMtendi  was  sought  in  objecfai  ia 
their  objective,  in  the  first-mentioned  case  in  objects  in  their  aobjeetire 
character ;  in  the  hut  case  in  objects  as  empirical  esdstenoes,  in  the  &at  ia. 
the  metaphysical  analysis  of  sach  objects. 

*'  A  singular  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  theMation  of  ilie  oogni- 
tions  of  time  and  space  to  each  other.  Just  as  the  poeittiatea,  beipg 
empirical,  are  more  fanuliar  than  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  and  ha«e 
consequently  usurped  their  place  in  men's  minds,  so  ^ace^  being  mare  aaop- 
plex,  is  also  more  familiar  than  time,  and  hss  become  the  mode  in  wluA 
we  represent  everything  to  ourselves,  time  itself  inclnded.  Space  is  wan 
complex  because  of  its  fhree  dimensions,  which  can  be  compared  t^getho'; 
it  contains  in  itself  the  conditions  of  its  intelligibility ;  but  we  render  tiBB 
intelligible  to  ourselves  by  an  image  drawn  firom  space— by  a  line,  the  image 
of  the  first  dimension  of  space.  Yet  no  statical  image  ia  reaDj  oontaineH 
in  the  image  of  time,  but  time  is  entirely  irreducible  to  any  liocm  of 
space. 

*'  The  cognitions  of  time  and  space,  as  lying  deeper  than  the  poatolalei^ 
axe  discovered  later ;  they  have,  however,  been  familiar  from  tiie  firak,  aad 
certainly  before  the  postulates,  if  the  present  account  of  them  ia  troe. 
There  should  be  no  confusion  on  this  point.  The  knowledge  of  tin*  and 
space  is  coeval  with  consciousness ;  the  knowledge  that  they  are  eocrval  wi^ 
consciousness  is  of  late  growth.  The  knowledge  of  the  postuiatea  is  later 
than  the  knowledge  of  time  and  space,  and  depends  upon  it ;  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  postulates  are  necessary  truths  is  prior  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  corresponding  fiust  in  the  case  of  time  and  space.  But  the  kiiov> 
ledge  that  the  postulates  are  neceseary  truths  does  not  depend  vpoii  the 
knowledge  that  time  and  space  are  necessary  truths ;  in  fact>  it  ia'  knowa 
long  before  it  in  point  of  time.  The  earliest  recognition  of  a  aeeeaaari 
truth  as  such,  that  is,  of  such  and  such  a  truth  as  necessary,  is  thtt  reoog • 
nition  that  the  postulates  are  such.  This  was  done  satisfactorily  first  by 
Aristotle,  while  the  corresponding  recognition  in  the  case  of  tiaae  •ndapaee 
is  due  to  Kant.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  that  time  and  space  are  neces 
sary  truths  is  no  eau§a  cognowendi^  no  reason  for  our  rscogniaiog  thi 
postulates  as  such ;  that  is,  it  afibrds  no  proof  of  the  postuiatea.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  time  and  space  is  the  eaiua  euemdi  §t  a- 
iiiendi  of  the  knowledge  of  the  postulates.  The  existence  of  the  «ne 
cognition  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  other.    Unlsaa  we  had  tfas 
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cognitions  of  time  and  spaee  we  coold  nerer  have  armed  at  the  cognition 
of  the  poBtnlates.  The  existence  of  consciousness  in  one  mode  is  the  canoe 
of  the  existence  of  oonscionsness  in  the  other  mode.  Neither  the  know- 
ledge that  the  postulates  are  true,  nor  the  knowledge  that  thej  are 
neoessarilj  and  nniversalljr  tme,  depends  apon  the  knowledge  that  the 
cognitions  of  time  and  ^pace  are  necessaiilj  trae.  This  would  be  to  make 
the  former  depend  on  the  latter  as  their  eondUio  eognoteendi.  But  they 
depend,  both  of  them,  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  cognitions  of  time  and 
space  are  true ;  this  is  to  make  them  depend  on  these  cognitions  as  their 
conditio  etsendi  et  exitiendi*  They  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  time  and 
spaoe^  but  not  upon  a  reflection  on  that  knowledge.  To  make  them  depend 
upon  a  reflection  on  that  knowledge,  for  instance,  upon  the  reflection  that 
time  and  space  are  alwajs  true,  or  necessarilj  true,  would  be  to  prove  them 
by  or  deduce  them  from  the  knowledge  of  time  and  space  as  their  eausa 
coffnoteendi,  instead  of  analyzing  them  into  these  cognitions." 

The  raiio  si^dens  may  be  either  (1)  cause,  (2)  reason,  each  of 
which  has  two  forms  : — 

I.  —  1.  Everything  which  exists  must  have  an  antecedent. 
3.  Everything  which  exists  must  have  a  cause. 

II.  —  1.  Everything  known  must  have  an  antecedent  in  con- 
sciousness. 2.  Everything  known  must  have  a  warrant  in 
consciousness. 

Intuitional  truth  is  not  the  co-ordinate  of  logical  truth,  but  at 
once  its  source  and  its  field.  Eeflection  or  reflective  consciousness 
has  two  modes  or  stages — self-consciousness  and  reason, — the 
former  being  the  intuitive  and  the  latter  the  discursive  stage  of 
reflection.  "  Man  redintegrates  voluntarily,  but  does  so  by  fixed 
roles  of  abstraction  and  generalization ;  he  not  only  reflects  psycho- 
logically, but  he  distinguishes  himself  from  his  feelings,  as  well  as 
his  feelings  from  qualities  in  space.  This  is  the  condition  of  all 
human  culture."  Following  the  line  of  thought  indicated  in  these 
quotations,  Mr.  Hodgson  gives  a  review  of  the  progress  of  meta- 
physics and  of  science,  in  which  he  makes  some  highly  ingenious 
remarks,  and  from  which  he  concludes  "  that  there  are  two  stages 
of  the  development  of  consciousness,  the  direct  and  the  reflective.'* 
"  There  are  thus  two  laws  of  the  development  of  the  sciences  :  first, 
they  advance  from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  stage ;  secondly, 
they  advance  from  the  objective  or  solely  empirical  stage  to  the 
metaphysical,  or  that  which  is  at  once  an  equally  subjective  and 
objective.**  There  are  three  great  functions  of  consciousness — 
conation,  cognition,  and  feeling.  The  three  branches  of  knowledge 
founded  on  these  are  technic,  theoretic,  and  teleologic;  but  the 
functions  on  which  tliey   are  founded  are  not  separate,  but  dis- 
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Corned.  In  a  concluding  passage  of  great  power  the  author  treats 
of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  he  examines  our  ideas  of  goodness,  power, 
and  truth ;  shows  that  they  are  apprehended  bj  faith,  and  then,  as 
the  great  Exemplar  of  the  ideal,  he  examines  the  Ic^cal  idea  of 
Odd.  '*  God  is  the  object  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  man 
is  by  his  nature  religious. ' '  Father  is  "  the  only  name  which  expresses 
by  itself  alone  the  nature  of  GoD ;  a  name  in  which  the  whole  of  rdi- 
gion  finds  its  utterance,  a  name  first  uttered  in  its  full  significance  by 
Christ.     Christianity,  as  Christ  conceived  it,  is  the  true  religion." 

Five  years  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Time  and  Space  " — 
in  May,  1870 — Mr.  Hodgson  issued  his  continuation  of  the  finesh 
and  vigorous  philosophy  which  he  had  begun  to  add  to  the 
speculative  literature  of  England.  It  was  entitled,  "  The  Theory 
of  Practice,''  and  begins  by  showing  that  ethic  is  a  part  of  mett- 
physic.  The  author  proposes  in  it  to  deal  with  the  remaining 
half  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  material  element  in  conscious- 
ness, the  feelings  under  wluch  term  actions  are  (as  is  explained) 
properly  included.  The  work  is  an  **  endeavour  to  apply  the  1<^ 
of  the  formal  element  to  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  Af- 
ferent modes  of  feeling,  whether  sensations,  emotions,  passions, 
desires,  pleasures,  pains,  efforts,  volitions,  or  actions ;  to  the  modes 
of  movement  or  working  which  pervade  them  and  connect  them 
into  a  life;  and  to  their  combination,  in  consequence  of  suck 
working,  into  types  of  character,  so  far  as  these  can  be  dealt  with 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  of  different  external 
circumstances,  which  in  all  cases  so  largely  contribute  to  mould 
them."  He  next  treats  of  **  The  Senses  and  Sensation's."  His 
first  step  is  to  distinguish  between — 

Presentations  or  sensations,  and — 

Eepresentations  or  emotions — direct,  reflective. 

He  then  treats  of  the  organic  or  systemic  sensations,  those  in 
which  "  the  sensations  are  distinct  but  not  their  organs,"  in  seven 
groups ;  after  which  he  passes  to  consider  ''  the  sensations  of  the 
special  senses"  in  a  clear  and  informing  manner.  '*  The  emotions 
and  their  relations  to  representation"  yield,  under  the  author's 
manipulation,  a  considerable  amount  of  striking  speculation.  The 
result  may  be  most  succinctly  exhibited  in  the  following  table  tA 
direct  emotions. 

1.  Emotions  which  arise  from  the  matter  of  the  object  repre- 
sented, with  pleasures  or  pains  of  enjoyment,  joy,  grief,  fondness, 
aversion.      "  -  * 

2.  Emotions  which  arise  from  the  form  [&c.,  as  before].  The 
aesthetic  emotions,  or  sense  of  beauty  in  sights  and  sounds,  with  the 
corresponding  sense  of  ugliness  or  deformity. 
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3.  Emotions  which  arise  in  comparison  of  two  or  more  complete 
objects  represented  with  pleasures  or  pains,  (1)  partly  of  enjoyment, 
(2)  partly  of  admiration. 

(a)  Wonder,  snrprise,  astonishment ;  (6)  terror  or  dread,  eeriness ; 
(c)  joyful  surprise,  mirth ;  (d)  curiosity  or  logical  interest ;  (e)  ennui, 
emotional  and  intellectual. 

Imaginative  and  direct  emotions.  1.  Emotions  of  first  class, 
with  addition  of  desire  or  passion,  hope,  fear,  congratulation,  regard. 

2.  Emotions  which  arise  in  imagination  of  feelings  of  the  second 
and  third  classes,  fancy,  wit,  humour  (grave  and  gay),  fun,  irony,  sar- 
casm, naieveU, 

We  quote  next  the  table  of  reflective  emotions. 

A.  Arising  from  the  matter : — 

1.  The  sympathetiQ  group  :  good-will,  affection,  eros,  love,  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  piety,  rejoicing  in  good. 

2.  The  antipathetic  group :  ill-will,  hate,  anger,  bitterness,  re- 
venge, rejoicing  in  evfl,  malice. 

3.  Passions  belonging  to  both  groups :  benevolence,  afl^ection, 
bigh  spirit,  rage,  courage,  rashness,  audacity. 

4.  Emotions  of  the  comparison  of  having :  ashamedness,  admira- 
tion of  externals,  vanity,  contempt.     Passions :  envy,  jealousy. 

5.  Emotions  of  the  comparison  of  being  :  humility,  admiration, 
of  essentials,  self-complacency,  scorn.  Passions:  emulation, 
honour. 

6.  Emotions  of  reflections  on  self  alone :  shame,  self-respect, 
pride. 

B.  Arising  from  the  form — justice  and  injustice,  veracity, 
equity,  mercy,  indignation. 

C.  Arising  from  matter  and  form  together — the  emotion  of 
moral  sense,  good  conscience,  remorse.  Modes :  expediency,  duty 
or  moral  right 

His  analysis  of  the  emotive  powers  is  completed  in  a  splendid 
chapter,  to  which  he  appends  this  table  of  reflective  and  imagina- 
tive emotions:  —  Group  I.  The  poetical  emotions.  Group  II. 
The  religious  emotions.  Primary:  worship,  sin,  sense  of  justifi- 
cation.    Secondary :  faith,  hope,  charity. 

In  Mr.  Hodgson's  next  chapter  we  have  an  "  analysis  of  action 
or  movement  of  feeling,"  while  in  the  next  again  he  supplies  many 
excellent  remarks  on  "combinations  of  feelings  and  the  formation 
of  character."  ''  Character,"  he  says,  **  may  be  defined,  at  least 
provisionally,  as  that  combination  of  feelings  and  emotions,  and 
that  mode  of  redintegration  of  emotions  and  their  frameworks, 
which  together  are  dominant  or  predominant  in  any  individual 
person."  To  this  succeed  (1)  chapters  on  the  logic  of  practice,  (2)  of 
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ethic,  (3)  of  politic,  and  (4)  of  the  practical  sciences.  These  €our 
chapters  occupy  a  volume  of  upwards  of  50Q  pages,  and  are  fuUof 
interest,  value,  exquisite  expression,  subtle  thought,  high  reflectrre 
power,  and  genial  appreciation  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
best  thinkers.  We  are  not  able  to  extend  our  quotations  or  oar 
analysis  farther.  We  shall  conclude  our  rewmS  by  excerpting  the 
closing  words  he  utters  on  the  aim  of  philosophy  : — 

"  The  great  aim  of  all  philosophy,  an  aim  which  is  its  ethical 
justification  as  the  pursuit  of  a  life,  is  to  give  unity  of  conoeptimi 
to  all  branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  basis  of  unity  of  action.  The 
unity  must  extend  to  all  conceptions  in  the  individual  mind,  as  the 
condition  of  uniting  individuals,  and  finally  nations,  in  the  saoe 
philosophical  system  and  the  same  general  plan  of  action.  It  most 
be  a  unity  which  contains  and  allows  of  all  possible  differences, 
whether  of  character  or  of'  creed,  assigning  them  their  place  in  the 
history  of  belief,  their  function  in  the  direction  of  practice.  No 
partial  philosophy  can  fulfil  these  conditions.  The  philosophiol 
task  of  the  present  century  has  been  one  of  construction ;  but  this 
is  not  a  task  which  can  be  completed  at  a  blow.  The  foundatioo 
had  been  laid  by  Yico.  But  there  was  still  needed  much  critiol 
and  destructive  work,  which  the  last  century  supplied.  The  tvo 
great  constructive  minds  of  this  century  have  been  Hegd  and 
Gomte ;  both  aimed,  but  by  different  methods,  at  an  aU-embradng 
system  of  philosophy,  and  Comte  may  be  regarded  as  the  Andersse^fn, 
the  negation  of  Hegel.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  system  is 
complete  in  itself ;  each  finds  its  completion  only  in  ideas  pecobtf 
to  the  other.  The  task  of  the  future  is  to  combine  the  two  ooq- 
tradictories  in  a  system  which  shall  be  the  truth  of  both,  a  system 
at  once  metaphysical  in  its  method,  positive  and  experimental  in  its 
contents.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  problem  immediately  to  be  solTed, 
whatever  may  be  the  next  step  which  may  be  revealed  and  proposed 
by  its  solution.  To  contribute  in  some  measure  to  this  solatioc 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  present  ^ork." 

We  notice  that  in  the  November  number  of  The  Contea^oraj 
Bemew  Mr.  Hodgson  has  been  treating  of  "The  Future  of  Meta- 
physic,"  giving  utterance  there  to  some  weighty  observations  in 
the  same  strain.  To  this  able  paper  we  direct  the  attention  of 
every  reader  interested  in  modern  metaphysics.  We  hope  it  is 
true  that  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  speculative  philosophy  with  a 
Theodicea  or  science  of  religion  such  as  shall  crown  his  system. 
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SHOULD   THE   LIQUOR  TRIFFIC  BE   SUPPEES3ED  ? 

AFFIBHATIVX  &BPLT. — VI. 

L.  A.  F.  contends  that  because  *'  men  in  all  ages  and  in  most 
countries  have  had  more  or  less  a  habit  of  using  drinks  capable  of 
intoxicating  them,"  there  is  ^*  not  only  a  tendency  in  man  to  use 
them,"  but  also  *'  euitability  in  them  to  human  nature  and  human 
wants."  By  such  reasoning  as  this  we  might  justify  every  evil  that 
has  been  habitual  ^ith  men  of  all  ages.  The  question  is  not, 
"  Have  these  things  prevailed  P  "  but  rather,  **  Should  they  be.sup- 
pressed  ?"  A  great  deal  of  the  reasoning  throughout  this  controversy 
has  dealt  with  the  appropriateness  of  means  to  an  end,  and  failed 
to  answer  the  question  whether  or  not  the  end  should  be  gained. 
The  arguments  against  the  suppression  of  the  liquoi  traffic  have 
been  more  in  defence  and  excuse  of  human  weakness  and  foUy  as 
they  exist,  than  in  vindication  of  that  strength  and  wisdom  which 
ought  to  prevail.  "  Because  alcohol  is  in  the  field,"  L.  A.  F.  con- 
tends for  its  right  of  existence  and  use,  but  he  fails  to  support  that 
contention  by  any  argument  for  its  sale  and  use  in  the  form  of  a 
beverage  that  carries  ruin  and  misery  into  every  nation  that  per- 
mits the  traffic. 

He  further  contends  by  analogy  against  prohibition,  because 
**  Deity,  the  very  Author  of  the  moral  law,  has  not  even  in  His 
beneficence  prohibited  to  us  the  means  of  transgressing  His  law ;" 
but  surely  he  would  not  have  human  law  permit  the  infliction  of 
mischief  upon  individuals  and  the  community  because  Grod  has  per- 
mitted the  existence  of  means  by  which  such  mischief  can  be  inflicted. 
If  evil  of  any  kind  exists,  it  is  because  Good's  law  has  been  broken,  and 
it  is  man's  province  to  discover  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  God's 
law,  so  that  the  curse  of  its  transgression  may  be  removed.  If 
therefore  alcohol  in  drink,  even  in  its  moderate  use,  operates  in- 
harmoniously  with  the  laws  of  man's  physical  weU-being,  the  law 
or  rule  of  man's  life  should  be  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drink.  I 
speak  of  the  divine  laws  of  life  and  health  as  imposed  upon  man 
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by  his  Maker,  and  do  not  now  deal  with  exceptions,  such  as  w 
medicinal  properties  of  alcohol.  This  oontroyersy  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  habitual  use  and  common  sale  of  intonettijif 
beverages,  and  should  therefore  steer  clear  of  exceptions  that  mij 
require  exceptional  legislation,  moral  or  poHticaL 

L.  A.  F.  fails  to  substantiate  his  statement  that  "  the  diiine 
method  of  procedure  is,  in  all  cases  inrolying  moral  responsibilitf. 
to  regulate,  not  to  prohibit."  The  diyiae  law  in  its  Mitertmeei  it 
most  emphatic.  "  Thou  ahalt,"  or  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  lesre  no 
option  to  do  wrong^  whilst  these  very  utterances  imply  the  fom^ 
of  the  governed  to  transgress.  The  i)peraUon  of  divine  law  it  tk 
universal  sequence  of  suffering  from  siu'— the  transgreasion  of  tbe 
law.  What  are  the  results  of  the  habitual  use  and  common  isle  of 
intoxicants  P  Three-fourths  of  the  social  evils  and  miseries,  of  tix 
irreligion,  and  of  the  criminality  of  the  community.  These  resdti 
pr&ve  the  violation  of  the  law«— the  divine  law,  or,  as  exprefisedin 
the  question  in  debate,  what  ticvld  he.  6uoh  a  question  em 
have  but  one  answer.  The  traffic  in  anevil  thing  that  TCSults  in 
such  calamities  and  crimes  should  he  tmppreated. 

But  it  is  argued  that  because  the  ecistenoe  of  alcohol  indieites 
that  "  it  must  have  a  specific  capability  of  being  of  use  to  mas," 
and  that  because  it  is  "  man's  business  and  duty  to  find  oat  this 
proper  specific  use,  the  liquor  traffic  cannot  meanwhile  be  pn^ihitc^l 
with  due  regard  to  these  points."  We  say  rather,  "  BeeatueH  is 
proved  that  the  intiroduction  of  alcohol  into  man's  drink  is  ao^^i'^ 
proper  specific  use,  therefore  it '  should '  not  be  so  employed ;  tnd 
because  the  community  Buffers  from  its  employment  for  thatspeeiff 
'  purpose,  the  community  should  suppress  the  traffic  which,  by  this 
proved  abuse  of  alcohol,  contributes  to  and  fattens  upon  the  rice 
and  suffering  of  the  community. 

**  Divine  procedure  "  never  by  law  regulates  but  always^rp^^*^ 
what  is  wrong.  We  contend  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  wrong.  Tlus 
does  not  imply  that  alcohol  has  not  a  specific  use  to  man ;  and  to 
argue  that  because  it  has  a  specific  use,  therefore  its  proved  abwe 
should  not  be  suppressed,  is  like  a  justification  of  firing  the  ball  of 
a  pistol  into  a  man's  head  Jbecause  the  pistol,  powder,  and  ball  em- 
ployed are  all  composed  of  elements  "  of  which  there  is  a  vetyln^K' 
provision  in  nature,"  and  that  therefore  ^eirdestmeiive  use  v^ 
not  be  suppressed  until  every  xgnonsmusiB  quite  sure  of  the  Bp6^^ 
purpose  for  which  these  articles  were  created. 
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L.  A.  -F.  safe  **  ihe  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  -shcnld  be  lessened/' 
but  that  **  it  is  not  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  Well, 
ke  sudnuts  ihat  leteentBg  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  "  is  doing 
ffood;"  anrely,  then,  Temeriog  those  evils  cannot  be  doing  evil. 
fiegnlatkMi  •of  twrvngidoing  is  in  itself  wrong.  The  curtailment  of 
the  power  to  do  irrong  is  progressively  right.  But  so  long  as 
evil  exists,  even  in  a  small  degree,  by  my  privity  and  coasent,  I  am 
uMporgible  for  its  exiBtenoe ;  «nd  my  power  to  restrict  or  suppress 
any  evil  I  know  to  «zi8t  is  <the  measure  of  my  4uty ;  therelbre  I 
fkil  in  my  duty  <iii  prc»portion  as  I  only  regulate  or  Tevtrict  un  evil 
I  iisne  >the  power  io  aupprees.  This  is  an  abstraot 'question  of  right 
er  nvsong ;  not  'wktftker  a  Jaw  may  or  mi^  not  hamonize  with  the 
Britiih  oonstjlution,  nor  whether  total  legislative-auppreasien-may 
be  immediately  eoloToed  by  Aot  of  Parliament  with  beneficial 
reaolta ;  nor  ^even  whether  such  suppression  is  possible.  These 
ftie  «11  questions  which  must  follow  the  settiement  of  the  absh^ct 
qMsticQ,  "  Should  the  liquor  traffic  be  suppressed? "which  has 
fint'to  be  eettled  as  a  ^estion  of  right  t)r  wrong.  I  fear  that 
li.  A.  F.  has  yet  to  understand  the  legitimate  grounds  of  this 
debate,  «r  he  wemld  not  ad^anee  so  unsound  a  statement  and  so 
iTvelevwit^a  reaeen  of  objection  as  that "  the  liquor  traffic,  like  the 
ailk-saercers'  traffic,  will  reguiate  itself  best  by  being  left  free  from 
■nmptoary  kkwe."  So  hfng  as  thoughtful  men  compare  the  liquor 
tvaffio  to  benefioeat  and  legitimate  trades,  we  must,  as  he  urges, 
eootinue  to  ^'givse -scope  to  their  intelligenee,"  for  ^only  when  they 
ave  sieve  to  its  deadly  ohM»otCT  can  we  hope  to  convince  thera  that 
ibe  liquor  tnaffio  «ho«ld  be  «up  pressed. 

W.  €.  T. 
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It  bow  beoomes  our  duty  taahortly  veviefw  the  progress  of  this 
debate,  whiob,  sn  -our  apaoe  is  limited,  we  ahall  preeeed  to  "do  with- 
out frniher  intcoduotion. 

W.  J.«the  opener  on  the  affiniuitive«ijle,o<Mnmenoes  by  asserting 
that,  if  with  foreknowledge  of  its  effeets,  we  were  discussing  the 
ficst  introdaeticm  of  tiie  liquor  traffic, "  few  would  venture  to  advocate 
BuchAcottxae."  The  troth  of  ikoB  depends -entirely  upon  w§k>  are 
the  "wte."  If  th^  were  members  of  the  Jiltiance,  it  is  no  doubt- 
true ;  but  if  the  ordinary  British  public,  it  is  false— witness  that 
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from  our  new  settlements  and  colonies  the  liquor  traffie  is  not  ex* 
clnded. 

W.  J.  is  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  that  the  liqaor  traffie  is 
sot  necessarily  mischieTOus,  but  because  the  "united  wisdom  and 
sinf|[ular  sagacity  of  the  British  Parliament"  hare  not  solred  the 
problem  of  suppressiu^^:  the  e?ii  and  maintaining  the  good,  W.  J. 
holds  that  this  cannot  be  done. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  test,  what  can  remain  unsuppressed?  Bank* 
ruptcy  law,  partnership  law,  joint  stock  enterprise,  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, of  wills,  of  succession,  municipal  law,  poor  law,  and80oa,ai« 
all  matters  in  which  the  "  united  wisdom  and  singular  sa^act^f  of 
the  British  parliament "  have  failed  to  suppress  the  evil  and  main- 
tain the  good.  Therefore,  per  W.  J.,  let  partnership,  joint  atoek 
enterprise,  marriage,  wilU,  &o.,  <fec.,  all  be  suppressed. 

But  W.  J.  says  that  the  failures  which  hare  attended  the  past 
must  of  necessity  attend  all  future  legislation  on  the  subject.  This 
is  a  bold  statement,  which  should  not  be  made  unless  supported 
by  most  powerful  facts  and  reasonings.  The  exact  limits  of  pariia- 
meotary  power  should  be  detined — not  of  the  present  only,  but  of 
the  possible  future, — tho  obstacles  in  the  particular  case  should 
be  pointed  out ;  and  how  the  case  in  question  differs  from^all  ane- 
cessful  legislation  be  shown  and  iUuttrated, — the  possible  meUuxb 
should  be  fully  discussed,  and  their  faults  shown.  All  this  and  moie 
should  be  done  before  such  an  assertion  is  yentared  on,  which,  as  it  is 
semi-prophetical,  shotdd  even  then  be  made  with  modesty  and 
caution.  In  this  we  do  not  certainly  overstate  what  is  necessary ;  let 
us  then  see  whether  W.  J.  by  this  lightens.  His  statement,  in  the 
first  place,  is  not  modest  and  cautious,  but  absolute  and  reckless* 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  following  seren  weighty  reasons:— 
(1)  "It  [the  liquor  traffic]  is  a  business  to  commence  which  a  limited 
capital  will  suffice;"  (2)  ^'toconduct  it  no  specialtraining  is  necessary  v" 
(3)  **  it  a£fords  the  prospect  of  attaining  a  competent  living  with  a 
modicum  of  mental  and  manual  toil ;"  and  therefore  (4)  ^  many  of 
the  not  over-scrupulous  yield  to  the  temptation  thus  presented.*' 
So  far  we  can  see  nothing  essentially  antidotio  to  parliamentary 
control ;  all  four  propositions  might  be  affirmed  of  the  Alliance 
Advocate  business.  But  to  proceed,  (5)  "  it  therefore  becomes  the 
specisl  work  of  those  to  promote  their  trade  on  which  their  hvelihood 
•depends;"  and  (6)  "their  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  incresse  their  trade.'* 
These  t^o  propositions  we  readily  concede;  they  are  true  of  every 
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trade; bat,  lastly,  *'the  more  money  is  spent  in  liquor,  the  less  re- 
mains to  spend  on  necessaries  of  life  ;'*  which  ia  a  truism  applicable 
to  all  luzaries,  moderate  or  extrarsgant.  Such  are  W.  J/s  seven 
weighty  reasons.  We  have  weighed  th em  well,  pondered  over  them, 
viewed  them  in  their  wretched  nakedness ;  but  we  fail  to  make  out 
a  scintilla  of  a  reason  why  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  all  bat  prohibitive  legislation. 

W.  J.  next  plunges  into  political  economy,  and  he  is  here  still 
more  unfortunate.  We  pass  by  the  pani;;raphs  about  "wicked 
perversion  of  the  bounties  of  Heaven,"  deterioration  of  the  grain 
perfect  from  the  hand  of  the  Giver,"  and  so  on.  While  the  large 
majority  regard  alcohol  in  moderation  as  a  blessing,  it  is  folly  to 
write  in  that  strain.  Bat  to  the  economical  view;  672,000  people, 
W.  J.  says,  are  employed  in  producing  and  vending  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  who  will  say  that  these  are  contributing  one  iota  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  P  In  reply,  firstly,  we  would  express  our  surprise  at 
the  small  number  employed.  The  whole  working  portion  of  the 
nation  is  of  course  employed  in  producing  (a)  necessaries  and  (h) 
luxuries.  The  main  item  of  necessaries  is  food — solids  and  beve- 
rages. 672,000  seems  thus  to  us  a  small  number  to  be  employed 
in  satisfying  the  thirst  of  the  nation.  The  number  employed  in 
satisfying  the  nation's  hunger  must  be  vastly  greater.  Secondly, 
we  would  remark  that  there  is  no  economic  difference  between  the 
labour  employed  on  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  labour  employed  on 
other  necessaries  or  luxuries.  On  the  one  hand,  com  is  delivered 
to  the  maltster,  by  him  to  the  brewer,  the  beverage  is  then  sent 
to  the  retailer,  who  vends  it  for  consumption.  On  the  other  hand, 
com  is  delivered  to  the  miller,  who  sends  the  flour  to  the  baker, 
by  whom  the  bread  is  sold  for  consumption ;  and  can  J.  W.  point 
out  wherein  the  second  class  of  labour  more  than  the  first  "  con- 
tributes one  iota  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  "f  Truly  it  may  be 
stated  that  if  we  drank  water,  a  less  expensive  beverage,  so  much 
labour  would  be  saved.  But  this  involves  miserly  nonsense.  It 
tells  with  equal  force  against  tea  as  against  alcohol.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple would  involve  the  abolition  of  all  pleasant  foods ;  all  alike, 
rich  and  poor,  should  live  on  oatcake  and  water,  and  clothe  them- 
selves in  sackcloth. 

But  why,  asks  W.  J.,  if  we  restrict  do  we  not  suppress?  Are 
we  not  thereby  admitting  the  principle  P  No :  as  we  have  shown 
in  our  first  paper,  we  restrict  with  the  view  of  preventing  drunk- 
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ennesf,  wbick  does  legitimatelj  call  for  legblhtiTe  iatctftrwMev 
ftod  of  preeemnip  the  ri^t  of  modemte  drinidnf^  wfaiok  do69  boU 

W.  J,'»  final  effort  ia  the  ereetion  and  deetmotion  of  a^  Biaiv  of 
straw.  He  says,  "  The  antiquity  of  the  tsaffie  ma^^  ba  nrgad  » 
favour  of  ita  reicniiion."  And  then  he  piroeaada,  "If  tfaaee  are  ^e 
moat  cogent  reasona,  &c.,  &o.,  and  with  ezobmations  and  intiprrD- 
gations  knocks  antiquity  down.  Thene  let  it  rest,  for  nv  one 
exoept  W.  J.  would  dream  of  setting  it  up. 

We  have  now  ta  consider  the  artiole  by  S-.,  and  wiil  first  examine 
the  affirmatire  portion.  So  attacks  on  the  liquor  traffic  intdva 
the  following  abstract  peinciple : — 

That  ^ery  thing  must  be  suppressed,  xmle88>  one  of  three  things 
can  bar  proved : — 

1.  That  it  is  not  socially  pevnidoaa. 

2.  That  it  is  separable  from  miaehieyous  actton. 

3.  That  the  benefits  equal  or  more  them  equfd^tfaa  disad^ontaiifes. 
And  none  of  these,  he  says,  catii  be  pioved  of  the  liquor  traAe. 
This  is  an  ingeniona  form  of  an  old  faUisDcyt.    Bowae^iar  well'  the 

paineiple  might  work  in  someimpoaBibla  Ufeopiav  the  laws  of  a  ttm 
country  never  can  be  founded  ok  it.  PracliBatiy,  t&a  teat  is'  left 
with  the  third  condition,  for  ia  there  anything  mundaoa  not  mare 
or  lesa*  socially  pernicious,  or  from  whitdi  miachiavoaa  aotioff  ia 
completely  separable  P  Thus  S. 's  priooiple means  tids,— 1^i«t  every- 
thing^ nmat  be  suppressed  unlesa  "  the  benefita>  equal  or  mope  tliaK 
equal  the  disadvantages,"  which  iaits  aolitarinest^hewoold  hesitate 
to  affirm.  It  ia  unworkable)  for  who  is  to  acrbitrate  between  tba 
benefits  and  evils  P  Are  the  majority  P  If  so,  it  is  annpiy  tyiaany ; 
it  means  that  the  comnmnity  in  all.  thinga  shall  conforav  to  the 
views  of  tha  minority.  Would  a  Catholio  community  t^ua  exoept 
Protestantism  (or  vice  versa)  from  prohibition  P* 
Thua  we  should  be  led  back  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Middle  Agea^ 
&.'s  principle  is  therefore  specious.  It  is  of  the  past,  not  of  tlie 
ftae  present  or  freer  futturew  If  he  will  read  Mill  again,  we  think  ha 
win  conclude  with  us  that  prohibition  must  on)y  isane  against 
specific*  thinga  which  trespass  on  the  general' conserved  rights.  Ifb 
other  prinoipla  is  logical  or  safa. 

We  DOW  turn  to  S.'s  observations  on  our  first  article.  He  fin^ 
Mb  foul  of  ua  for  adducing  the  question  of  religion  agaaia^  the 
rigfata  o6  majoritietn  "  Beligion,"  he  says,  "  is  free,  and  the  liquor 
traffic  is  not,  fen*  A.  H.  G.  in  willinir  fty  soo  wt^e  rentrictiaiia'  oa 
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the  liquor  traffic."  A.  H.  Q.  therefore,  lie  says,  recognises  a  radical 
difference.  Otir  illustration  was,  we  'still  think,  apposite.  We  did 
not  say  there  is  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  liquor  traffic  and 
religion;  we  only  used  the  latter  to  illastrate  the  principle  by 
which  we  limited  the  rights  of  majorities,  which  principle  S.  admits, 
while  he  picks  a  needless  quarrel  with  our  illustration. 

But  religious-  profession  does  cdmpare  farther  with  the  liqaor 
traffic  than  we  have  carried  it.    Religion  is  not  altogether  free. 

It  is  only  free  to  the  limits  in  which  we  wish  tobind  the  liqaor  traffic, 
— f .  e.,  while  it  does  not  trespass  on  the  general  conserved  rights.  S. 
will  believe  us  that,  if  Jnggemauts  and  suttees  were  here  estab- 
lished, we  "  would  gladly  see  all  parties  co-operating  to  draw  up 
wise  restrictions  on "  the  exercise  of  religion,  though  we  should 
not  wish  it  suppressed  altogether. 

S.'s  meaning  as  to  the  minority  coercing  the  majority  we  cannot 
fathom.  While  the  liquor  traffic  is  simply  free,  where  is  the 
coercion  P  The  coercion  begins  when  a  section  (A)  is  debarred  it 
because  another  section  (B)  does  not  want  it ;  and  the  corresponding 
coeroion  would  be  to  compel  section  B  to  partake  in  it. 

The  statement  that  the  Permissive  Bill  simply  transfers  the  licens- 
ing power  from  the  justices  to  the  people  is  extremely  specious. 
The  former  have  the  power  to  regulate,  not  to  suppress.  They 
have  to  consider  chiefly  whether  the  wants  of  a  district  are  suffi- 
ciently supplied ;  they  have  not  to  determine  whether  the  traffic 
shall  be  carried  on  at  all.  This  is  a  wholly  difllerent  power  from  that 
sought  to  be  conferred  on  the  two-thirds  majority,  and  we  think 
the  argument  unworthy  of  a  well-meant  cause. 

In  reply  to  our  statement  that  drunkenness,  not  the  liquor  traffic, 
is  chargeable  with  the  evils  calling  for  redress,  S.  says,  firstly, 
" Drunkenness  is  one  of  the  evils,  and  cannot  be  its  own  cause;" 
and  secondly,  **  Pauperism,  &c.,  arise  from  the  waste  of  money  in 
moderate  drinking  as  well  as  from  drunkenness."  The  first  reply 
is  an  enigma  worthy  of  the  schoolmen.  The  second  proves  too 
much,  for  pauperism,  &c.,  flow  equally  from  the  waste  of  money  in 
expensive  meats,  clothing,  &(3.,  as  from  moderate  drinking,  which 
of  course  call  equally  for  prohibitory  law. 

Si,  in  concluBion,  challenges  our  statement  that  vegetarians  trace 
equal  evils  from  meat  diet  to  what  teetotallers  trace  from  alcohol. 
The  following  quotations  will  therefore  be  instructive:— "But  no 
one  can  deny  the  fact  that  .  •   .  animalism  in  various  other  forms 
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does  its  work  of  moral  degradation ;  that  men  fall  Tictims  to  d^ 
prayed  appetites  and  passions;  .  .  .  dispates,  quarrels,  and  human 
bloodshed  individually  and  nationally  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent.  ...  I  belieye  it  will  not  be  going  to  far  to  declare  that  the 
moiit  virulent  and  uoisome  diseases  to  which  'the  human  race  i* 
heir'  are  the  results  of  the  pernicious  habit  .  .  .  of  deYoarinf^thr 
flesh  of  animals  in  which  those  diseases  are  first  developed.  .  .  Tbe 
germs  thus  imbibed  and  nourished  by  continual  additions  silentlj 
spread,  till  eflTects  are  produced  in  the  constitution  entailing  coo- 
sequences  upon  fulure  generations  of  a  muck  more  deadly  character 
ihan  those  of  dnnk.**  The  italics  in  this  last  sentence  are  oars. 
Tbe  two  quotations  are  from  a  debate  in  a  former  number  of  this 
journal.  We  therefore  ask  again,  why  have  not  those  who  follov 
these  two  writers  claims  for  similar  legislative  aid  for  their  views  to 
what  S.  aslfs  for  his  P  Is  there  a  grievance  to  be  named  by  the  one 
which  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  other  ?  We  take  leave  of  S.  with 
this,  which  he  may  consider  either  as  a  rtdiietio  ad  ahturdum^  or  u 
a  call  to  him  to  take  up  his  cudgel  for  the  vegetariaus. 

B.  L.  O.'s  paper  is  refreshing.  The  Alliance  is  the  school  of 
illogical  thought,  and  he  is  a  king  among  them.  Short  work  he 
makes  of  all  the  inconsistences,  inequalities,  and  errors  his  view 
involves ;  he  simply  is  oblivious  to  them — ignores  them. 

"  Total  prohibition  is  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  oriminsl 
indulgences,"  he  says,  and  this  he  proves  by  showing  it  is  the 
divine  mode, — "  Thou  shalt  not  kill/*  &o.  ;  and  then  with  scorn  he 
throws  back  tbe  charge  of  folly  respecting  prohibition.  Are 
not  all  these  things  probibit<ed  P  May  we  steal  a  little  P  May  v*^ 
kill  to  a  moderate  extent  P  May  we  slightly  infringe  the  matrimo- 
nial lawP    Argal,  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  totally  suppressed. 

The  syllogism  lacks  but  one  thing— a  minor  premiss :  few  will 
dispute  his  attack  on  all  criminal  indulgences,  but  where  has  he 
ahown — which  is  a  main  point  of  the  discussion — that  tbe  liqaor 
traffic  ii  a  criminal  indulgence  P  And  if  it  be,  E.  L.  O.  must  preptre 
for  an  awful  conclusion.  Further  on  (p.  178)  he  points  me  witb 
idactic  finger  to  the  text,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  Ao<l 
yet  I  cannot  find  it  said  anywhere.  Thou  shalt  have  no  liqaor  trsfic- 
Such  is  the  danger  of  squeezing  and  twisting  Scripture. 

With  all  that  Paul  has  written  and  E.  L.  O.  quoted  agsinit 
drunhenneis  we  fully  agree.    But  Paul  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
the  author  of  the  decalogue ;  he  has  nowhere  prohibited  the  liqQo^ 
raffic. 
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'Farther  on  B.  L.  O.  quotes  from  our  paper,  "Not  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  druDkennens,  is  chargeable  with  the  evils."  "  But 
"what/*  says  !B.  L.  O.,  "  makes  the  drnnkenness  ?  Abolish  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  where  would  the  drunkeDness  be  ?  Can  we  have 
drunkenness  without  the  drink  ?  "  Now  all  this  we  reply  to  by 
anticipation  on  the  same  page  from  which  !R.  L.  O.  quotes.  We 
showed  that  the  abuse  of  anything  must  not  be  urged  agaiost  its 
use,  and  that  the  immediate  evils  calliug  for  redress  must  be 
attacked,  not  their  ultimate  or  accessory  causes.  Has  S.  L.  O. 
any  reply  to  this  P  If  so,  he  should  have  enlightened  us ;  if  not,  he 
bad  better  have  omitted  reference  to  the  point  altogether. 

The  writer  in  the  October  number  confines  himself  to  replying 
to  C,  whose  line  of  argument  is  wholly  different  from  ours. 

C.  R.  carefully  perpetuates  the  old  error  of  failing  to  discriminate 
between  drunkenness  and  the  liquor  traffic.  This  runs  through  and 
nullifies  the  first  three  or  four  pages  of  his  article.  His  reply  to 
the  writer  in  the  September  number  is  curious.  That  writer  says, 
**■  Prohibition  can  only  justify  itself  when  it  can  prove  that  it  is 
the  issue  of  unerring  wisdom."  C.  K.  agrees  to  this,  but  says,  "  In 
this  case  it  has  not  been  shown  that  it  is  not  the  issue  of  unerriug 
wisdom/'  which  would  cause  one  to  think  that  the  Permissi?e  Bill 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Pope.  C.  !R.,  like  W.  J.,  holds  that  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  except  suppression  must  fail ;  and  his 
reason  is  because  "  legislation  upon  an  evil  is  wrong — morally 
wrong/* — which,  or  its  connection  with  the  subject,  we  cannot 
understand. 

We  bare  seen  S.'s  justification  for  prohibition;  C  E.'s  is  that  the 
traffic  *'  retards  our  social  and  moral  prosperity."  So  does  every- 
thing more  or  less.  Commerce,  marriage,  religion,  all  things 
mundane,  like  the  liquor  traffic,  result  in  some  amount  of  evil,  and 
so  '*  retard  onr  social  and  moral  prosperity."  C.  B.  meets  the 
question  of  nse  and  abuse  by  quoting  a  Scripture  text.  He  might 
hare  found  others  more  apposite,  but  he  forgets  that  our  laws  are 
not — ^nor  intended  to  be — founded  on  New  Testament  ethics. 
The  latter  are  for  individual  guidance,  irrespective  of  human  laws. 
The  laws  of  societies  must  be  made  in  the  interests  mainly  of 
freedom,  and  then  individuals  will  be  free  to  act  up  to  their  own 
interpretation  of  or  belief  in  the  moral  law.  The  hardships  of  the 
drunkard's  family,  which  he  next  refers  to,  we  have  ourselves 
written  about;  and  it  gives  a  right  of  legislative  interference  with 
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the  dnmktrd,  bat  it  gives  no  right  whaterer  of  snppceaiiiig  the 
moderate  use  of  alcohoL  The  statement  that  the  moderate  use 
ought  to  be  avoided  because  it  is  a  "  tampering  with  temptation 
and  all  men  are  liable  to  fall,"  involres  manifest  absurdities.  Then 
is  no  walk  in  life,  do  aotion,  no  recreation,  no  desire,  which  is  not 
in  this  sense  a  "  tampering  with  temptatioo,"  and  so  ou^^  to  be 
avoided.  If  0.  B.  has  such  particular  dread  of  the  liquor  traffic 
over  all  other  forms  of  temptation,  he  is  right  in  his  own  home  to 
enforce  his  view ;  but  he  bas,  on  such  grounds,  no  claim  tooiuTenal 
prohibition. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  remedies  we 
should  wish  to  see  in  lieu  of  this  ill-considered  suppression.  We 
look  with  great  favour  upon  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Dalrjmple,  M.P., 
to  found  asylums  for  drunkards.  With  somo  well*matured  scheme 
of  that  kind  to  meet  acute  cases,  and  with  the  spread  of  edacation 
to  remove  slowly  but  surely  the  chronic  tendency  to  hard  drinking, 
we  ^all  hope  to  see  the  Alliance  ere  very  long  deprived  of  its 
grievance,  and  its  funds  applied  to  teaching  its  members  the  firrt 
principles  of  logic  and  political  economy. 

A.  H.  G. 

VBQkTlYE  ABTICLB. — VI. 

Thb  use  of  the  stimulation  produced  by  the  inhibition  of  aloohdie 
liquors  is  almost  as  widely  diffused  as  the  huqian  family  is.  In 
one  form  or  otbermen  have  foand  it  requisite  to  haTC  an  exhilaraai. 
The  tear  and  wear,  the  labour  and  care  of  life,  are  found,  to  be  too 
sudden  and  depressing  to  be  endured  unless  mitigated  by  soSM 
mode  or  other  of  escape  for  a  while  from  their  grasp  or  pressoza 
The  common  experience  of  man  is  in  favour  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  tbe  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  any  argument 
drawn  from  the  abuse  of  this  universally  accepted  condiment  of 
existence  is  as  ineffective  as  an  argument  against  the  pfoprie^ 
and  bM[ieficiality  of  marriage  would  be  whieh  should  be  baaed  <m 
the  evils  of  indiscriminate  sexuality,  on  the  occasional  operation 
of  incompatibility  of  temper,  or  tbe  errors,  terrors,  and  horrors  of 
the  Divorce  Court.  An  acgument  for  cdibacy,  drawn  from  such 
prensises,  would  not  be  considered  as  exceedingly  logical.  It 
could  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  one  of  the  cbief  arguments 
employed  was  altogether  beyond  the  question,  seeing  that  the  very 
object  of  marriage  is  to  destroy  indiscriminate  intercourse,  to 
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moderate  both  the  passion  aad  the  indulgence  ;  while  another  was 
altogether  inapplicable  to  marriage,  as  being  due  to  something 
altogether  foreign  to  it.  In  the  same  manner,  as  has  been  ofken 
pointed  out  before,  if  the  abuse  of  a  thing  were  to  be  considered 
as  s  justification  of  itr  abolition,  there  would  really  be  nothing 
that  would  be  free  from  an  agitation  for  abolition. 

What  has  been  more  subject  to  abuse  than  Christianity  P  Perse- 
cution, heresy,  schism,  sectarianism,  nay,  religious  madness  are 
words  which  hint  at  these  abuses.  Bat  who,  because  of  these, 
adrocates  the  suppression  of  ^Christianity  P  Poetry !  oh,  how  hast 
thou  been  abused !  And  are  we  to  suppress  Shakspere  and  pro- 
hibit Milton  because  there  hare  been  villains  who  perpetrated 
rhymes  that  are  a  disgrace,  not  to  the  Muse  only,  but  to  humanity  P 
Haw  is  a  useful  commodity,  but  it  has  been  and  may  be  much 
abused.  Ought  we  then  to  aboiiah  law  because  its  abuses  are  sudii 
that  as  lawyera  multiply  lawsuits  seem  to  abound  P  Or  shall  we* 
ooirect  the  abuse  of  one  tiling  by  calling  in  another  abused  article' 
aa  a  oounterfoil  P  By  the  legal  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  we 
shall,  I  suppose,  proceed  homcsopathically  —  similU  similibut 
curantur, — ^like  is  cured  by  like ;  one  abuse  is  corrected  by  another ; 
8ataa  caateth  out  Satan ;  and  hence  the  strong  man  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  to  be  bound  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Is  there  not  bb 
great  an  evil  done  by  the  multiplication  of  unreasonable  and  un- 
workable laws  as  there  is  by  the  multiplication  of  public-houses  P 
Crimes  invented  by  Act  of  Parliament  are  sure  to  be  lightly  thought 
off  and  so  the  moral  sense  is  depraved,  and  what  power  of  moral 
distinction  is  left  to  fallen  man  is  vitiated  so  as  to  confound  law- 
made  crimes  with  Q-od-established  moral  distinctions ;  and  people 
get  to  think  that  one  set  may  be  broken  just  as  harmlessly  as  the 
other. 

All  sin-  is  bad,  whatever  its  source ;  but  all  sin  even  cannot  be 
made  amenable  to  law.  In  a  perfect  community  every  sin  would 
be  crime,  and  there  would  be  no  juggling  between  law  and  morals. 
In  our  stupid  zeal  for  legislating  on  hobbies,  and  employing  on  our 
side  the  pseudo-omnipotence  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  erect 
contrariety  to  our  opinion  into  a  crime,  with  penalties  attached ;  and 
so  give  rise  to  the  idea  .that  crime  is  merely  being  in  a  minority, 
or  rather,  not  being  connected  with  the  majority.  The  greater  the 
number  of  items  written  dowiton  the  statute-book  as  crimes  whioh 
are  not  sins^  the  greater  the  evil  results*  to  the  moral  sensa  of  a 
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nation.  People  begin  to  think  not  only  that  all  that  la^  doei  not 
or  cannot  punish  is  right  and  proper,  and  therefore  permitted,  bat 
also  that  all  law  is  but  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  and  has 
no  moral  sanction  other  than  the  power  majority  wields.  Hence 
evasion  and  contrarention  of  the  law  is  regarded  as  justifiable,  if 
not  clever,  and  the  whole  morak  of  the  nation  are  depraved.  We 
are  suffering  from  an  excess  of  legislation — legislation  on  points, 
not  on  principles.  Let  our  legislation  set  forth  great  principles  to 
be  observed,  let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  judges  to  determine 
upon  the  morality  or  the  immorality  of  specific  acts  according  to 
these  principles,  and  we  would  uphold  law  and  morality  togetiier. 
Thus  we  might  secure  at  once  the  observance  of  moral  principle, — 

*'  Apoise  the  caase  in  Justice*  equal  scales, 

Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails.*' 

But  the  adage  that  "  Justice  is  blind  "  may  surely  be  held  to  be 

true  when  that  which  the  majority  holds  as  an  opinion — prompted 

often  by  party  ends — ^Lb  promoted  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.    If  we 

give  opinion  such  weight,  we  traduce  true  morality  just  as  far  as 

we  upraise  opinion.    The  production  of  dlcohol  cannot  be  a  sin, 

for  it  is  often  a  product  of  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  one  of  tbe 

elements  which  God  has  presented  to  man  to  discover  its  use.   The 

production  by  means  of  art  of  a  product  of  nature  cannot  per  se 

be  a  sin,  for  therein  we  are  imitating  the  Deity.    Besides,  if  that 

were  a  sin,  what  would  become  of  all  those  manufactures  of  which 

it  may  be  said  "  the  art  itself  is  nature  ^'P    The  vending  of  liquor  so 

manufactured  cannot  be  a  sin  if  the  selling  be  conducted  so  as  to 

place  it  in  the  hands  only  of  persons  who  know  the  powers  and 

purposes  of  the  article,  and  arc  able  to  undertake  the  responsibi' 

lities  implied  in  its  use.    The  using  of  it  cannot  be  a  sin ;  for  being 

a  product  of  G-od  having  use,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  employed. 

The  only  point  where  sin  arises  is  in  the  drunkenness  wherein  is 

excess.    That  is  a  sin  which  attaches  to  the  improper  use  of  any 

of  God's  gifts.    But  that  is  a  sin  which  is  oommittable  only  by  the 

partaker.    The  trafficker  may  indeed  aid  and  abet,  either  know. 

ingly  or  unknowiogly ;  and  if  he  do  so  knowingly,  he  is  partiker 

in  the  transgression.   To  make  a  crime  of  the  production  of  alcohol, 

or.  of  its  vending,  would  be  to  disturb  the  sense  of  responsibiUty* 

and  shifb  the  sense  of  sin  from  the  true  transgressor,  the  drunkard, 

to  the  injury  of  his  moral  nature,  already  depraved  enough,  by 

causing  him  to  lay  the  blame  in  self-excusing  on  the  trafficker. 
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These  reasoos  s^em  to  me  to  justify  a  paose  before  we  adopt  the 
short  and  easy  way  of  the  adrocates  of  the  PermissiTe  fiill — destroy 
the  traffic.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  the  same  with  the  other 
temptations  to  sin.  We  know  that  "  the  loTe  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil/'  but  who  agitates  for  an  abolition  of  coinsf^e,  a 
razore  of  banks,  a  closing  of  exchanges,  a  suppression  of  com- 
merce 1* 

To  all  the  emotions,  passions,  and  senses  of  man  a  responsibility 
attaches  that  they  should  be  used  properly,  that  is,  in  harmony 
with  the  higher  purposes  of  human  life.  It  is  an  established  fact 
in  creation  that  all  that  creatures  hare  an  appetency  for  is  more 
or  less  wholesome  under  proper  regulations  for  that  creature.  Of 
old  it  was  the  nostrum  in  sickness  to  withhold  all  that  was  craved 
for,  instead  of  giving  it  under  regulation.  Now  it  is  the  received 
practice  in  medicine  to  accept  of  the  cravings  of  the  body  as  the 
voice  of  nature,  instinctively  showing  what  the  body  requires,  and 
supplies  are  accordingly  granted.  The  Permissive  Bill  advocates 
are  anxious,  it  would  appear,  to  resort  to  the  old  nostrum  in  regard 
to  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  that  would  most  probably  be  as  effectual 
as  a  general  ukase  for  the  observance  of  celibacy  would  be  in  pro- 
curing the  abolition  of  sexual  sins.  The  system  of  repression  and 
of  suppression  is  in  reality  wrong  in  principle :  it  makes  safeguards 
for  man  by  externals,  whereas  the  true  safeguards  of  man  are  self- 
control,  educated  habits,  watchfulness,  and  moderation. 

We  are  not  advocates  of  licence  or  of  liquorishness ;  we  are  not 
apologists  for  drunkenness  and  rioting ;  we  are  not  supporters  of 
the  right  to  get  intoxicated ;  but  we  are  boand  to  oppose  flagrant 
errors  in  moral  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  when  they  threaten 
to  involve  the  whole  country  in  an  anarchy  resulting  from  legis- 
lation contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  nature.  Civilized  man 
has  always  required  stimulants  and  narcotics.  These  may  either 
be  natural  or  artificial ;  but  had  they  must  be.  The  requirements 
of  civilization  are  such  that  these  must  be  had  and  be  available  at 
the  moment  of  need,  and  hence  they  soon  occasion  an  artiflcial 
supply.  This  supply  being  attainable  may  be  over-indulged  in ; 
just  as  clothing,  which  is  a  requirement  of  civilization,  is  made  an 
article  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  necessity. 

The  argument  which  W.  J.  uses  regarding  the  invasion  of  the 
country  (p.  22)  would  be  equally  valid  as  to  cholera,  small*pox, 
the  plague,  &g.  ;  bat  even  the  dread  infections  of  these  and  many 
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other  diaeaaes,  broaght  upon  us  by  the  oommexoial  -e&fcerpnie  of 
the  couniaT',  are  all  risked,  and  nobody  cries  out,  AbQlish  mb- 
merce  because  it  involves  us  in  such  dangers.  Simikdy,  tiie 
^manufacture  of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  or  fireworks,  is  neitker  wop- 
pressed  nor  abolished,  although  the  dangers  of  explosion,  Ac^  ase 
terrific.  In  the  same  way,  despite  of  the  numerous  acddaots 
arising  from  the  working  of  coal,  our  collieries  are  not  auppreaaed 
or  prohibited.  Danger  cannot  roll  back  the  wheels  of  oiviliaatioa. 
We  may  exercise  care,  caution,  and  restraint,  but  not  suppi 

If  the  fisilure  of  l^ialation  to  restrain  were  a  good  plea  for 
pressian  or  abolition,  smoke  would  be  abolished;  the  use  of 
machinery  would  be  put  an  end  to ;  the  sale  of  poison,  even  wban 
most  requisite  as  medicine,  would  be  suppressed ;  and  the  exeiae 
and  inland  revenue  would  require  to  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were.  Legislation  is  seldom  competent  to  suppression, 
and  is  hardly  tasked  to  secure  and  aooomplish  repression.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  suppress  theft,  murder,  or  perjury, 
although,  we  have  legislated  a  good  deal  to  bring  that  aboat,  and 
society  has  so  large  an  interest  ia  managing  that.  Does  W.  J.  and 
his  compeers  thiak  that  if  suppression  has  failed  in  these  oaaes<-^s 
well  as  in  false  coining  and  forgery — any  laws  that  could  be  hamtd 
would  succeed  in  suppressing  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  P  If  it  is  true  that  men  peril  their  soul's  safely 
by  drunkenness,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  any  means  could  be  found 
by  which  men  could  be  brought  to  enforced  abstinence  ? 

The  perversion  of  food  argument  (p.  23)  is  almost  equally  fotiJe. 
Man  is  a  creature  of  intense  desires.  Por  the  mere  trappings  of 
his  frame  he  will  involve  many  creatures'  lives,  and  he  is  not  much 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  destruction  of  food  argument.  The 
people  who  in  the  very  presence  of  a  cattle  plague  will  not  abstain 
from  the  use  of  veal  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  legal  restraint  upon 
their  thirst  complaints. 

S.  seems  to  argue  that  because  legal  restraint  is  allowed,  pro- 
vided for,  and  submitted  to  (p.  98),  prohibition  might  be  so  as  weD, 
and  on  the  same  principle ;  but  many  people  can  yield  assent  to  a 
partial  conclusion — "sofne  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  ought  (o  be 
prohibited,"  who  will  not  agree  to  a  universal  one — '*  all  use  of 
alcoholic  liquor  ought  to  be  prohibited ;  exactly  as  people  will  agree 
that, '  some  men  should  be  celibates,'  *who  would  not  assent  to  the 
affirmation,  "  all  men  should  be  odibates."    The  tri>lemma  of  8. 
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IB  not  exhanstiTe  (p.  99)  of  all  the  possibilities.  It  is  held  by  maay 
that  "  the  action'  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  so  socially  pernicioos  "  as 
to  warrant  suppression ;  that  "  the  traffic  is  (to  a  large  extent)  se- 
parable from  the  xnischieTous  action ; "  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  '*  the  benefits "  conferred  not  only  "  more  than  equal,"  but 
greatly  exceed  "  the  injury,"  just  as  the  benefits  of  railway  traffic— 
notwithstanding  the  injury  arising  from  accidents— greatly  exceeds 
the  injury  oeeaeioned  by  it.  The  evils  are  seen  and  able  to  be  re- 
duced to  statistics ;  the  benefits  are  not. 

S.  has  not  seen  a  law  which  is  capable  of  stopping  the  public 
nuisance  of  garotting,  of  theft,  of  murder,  &c,,  though  that  the  law 
and  the  public  hare  a  right  to  do ;  how  does  he  expect  to  make  a  law 
for  the  suppression  of  a  traffic,  against  which  public  opinion  is  not 
in  force,  effeetire  and  successful?  Law  ought  not  to  attempt  im- 
probabilities, still  less  impossibilities. 

On  a  reriew  of  the  question  as  put  in  the  preceding  papers,  I 
think  we  may  assert  that  the  case  of  the  Alliance  has  not  been 
made  ont  sufficiently  to  maintain  a  "  should."  *'  Should  "  is  ex- 
pressire  of  bounden  moral  duty,  and  implies  that  moral  law  is  in- 
eontrorertibly  on  the  side  of  the  yiew  expressed.  *'  Should,"  in 
faet,  expresses  being  under  an  obligation  to  do  what  is  advanced  in 
the  proposition  in  which  it  appears.  We  think  that  the  liquor 
traffic  should  not  be  suppressed,  because  men's  consciences  and 
hearts  do  not  acknowledge  a  moral  obligation  to  abstinence ;  be- 
cause their  desires  are  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  matter  exposed 
for  sale ;  and  because,  while,  we  can  see  the  evil  that  the  liquor 
works,  we  cannot  estimate  the  good  it  does.  Storms  have  bene- 
ficial effects  in  creation;  comets  perturb  the  skies  probably  for 
good  ends ;  even  diseases  are  not  altogether  without  utility  in  the 
tmiverse.  We  must  not  rashly  conclude  that  because  a  seen  evil 
could  be  prevented,  a  larger  unseen  good  might  not  be  taken  away 
by  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that.  States  cannot,  any 
more  than  bodies,  have  all  their  outward  evils  cleansed  from  the 
surface  without  risk  of  internal  disadvantage.  We  commend 
moderation  to  our  permissive  compulsionists,  and  advise  that  the 
liquor  traffic  should  be  restrained,  but  not  suppressed. 

S.  M.  S. 
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OCIGHT  THE  READING  OF  THB  BIBLE  TO  BE 
PBOfllBITED  IN        'TE-AIDED  SCHOOLS? 

AJ'FIBMATIYB  BBf  LT. 

To  one  good  effect  of  the  present  debate  we  think  it  honest  to 
hear  our  testimony.  On  our  first  reading  the  proposal  to  adopt 
the  question,  *'  Ought  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  be  prohibited  in 
rate-aided  schools  ?  "  as  one  to  be  discussed  in  the  pagee  of  this 
magazine,  we  certainly  thought  that  no  adequate  defence  of  an 
opposite  opinion  could  be  made,  but  we  also  lliought  that  even  a 
good  show  of  argument  on  the  negative  side  could  not  be  made.  In 
this  latter  portion  of  our  thinking  we  have  been  mistakenj  and  we 
confess  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  think  that  bo  much  estimable 
sentiment  aud  good  sense  has  been  laid  before  the  reader  by  the 
advocates  of  Bible-reading. 

These  sentiments  and  that  sense,  however,  have  not  convinced  me 
of  the  propriety  of  the  allowance  of  Bible-teaching  in  rate-aided 
schools,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Observe  that  we  do  not  deny  the  utility  or  even  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  Bible-teaching,  oppose  the  employment  of  all  moral 
influence  on  the  children  of  the  poor  which  the  Bible  is  calculated 
to  effect,  or  heretically  declaim  against  ihe  Bible  as  a  book  in^io- 
perly  used  in  the  training  of  the  young.  Our  opponents  have  for 
the  most  part  written  as  if  we  were  all  atheists,  infidelsj  and  secu- 
lar worldlings,  who  took  the  view  adverse  to  theirs,  and  they  have 
neither  been  chary  of  nor  charitable  in  the  use  of  inuendoes  to 
this  effect  in  their  articles  and  criticisms. 

One  of  the  old  good  maxims  we  learned  ino  ther  days  was  "A  place 
for  everything  and  every  ting  in  its  place."  This  is  what  we  want. 
Keep  religion  in  its  own  place  among  the  high  and  holy  verities ; 
do  not  let  it  be  dwindled  down  to  primer  ^evel,  and  make  it  only 
one  of  the  drudge-tasks  of  a  child's  school  life.    We  want  to  lift. 
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not  to  level ;  to  raise,  not  to  depreciate  the  Bible.    We  want  tUe 
Bible  taught — taught  to  childrea  even,  if  you  ckooie ;  but  taught  a3 
Jesus  Christ  taught  the  truths  Ke  gave  for  oommou  guidauce, 
when  parents  brought  their  children  to  Him  that  he  might  bless 
them,  and  He  said, "  Suffer  the  little  ehildren  to  come  unto  Me,  and 
forbid  them  not."    They  were  not  to  be  compelled.    Jesus  knew 
that  compulsory  religion  was  an  impossibility.    He  addressed  the 
aame  terms  to  children  as  to  adults — **  Come."    He  did  not  say^ 
''  Send,"  "  bring."    The  only  compulsion  possible  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  the  irresistible  compulsion  of  persuasion ;  in  rate-aided 
Bchools  compulsion  of  a  far  other  sort  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
hence  we  believe  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  them  is  quite  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.    Givo  the  Bible  its  own  high  sphere, 
its  own  holy,  rightful  place,  ao  that  not  the  compulsion  of  the  State 
or  of  the  School  Board  may  "  constrain  "  the  little  children  to  "  the 
loye  of  Christ,"  but  persuading  kindliness,  loving,  thoughtful,  and 
earnest  teaching,  founded  on  Soripture»hut  having  its  source  in  the 
love  of  the  Saviour. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  we  aay  that  the  Bible  is  ''  a  book 
beyond  the  province  of  the  State."  The  State  has  no  just  right  to 
compel  the  inculcation  of  any  religion  in  public  schools — no  right 
to  compel  the  receiving  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  heart. 

We  have  objected  besides  that  it  is  "a  book  on  which  all  are 
not  agreed,"  and  therefore  a  book,  the  teaching  of  which,  as  things 
now  are,  which  would  lead  to  the  development  of  sectarianism 
nnder  the  fostering  of  the  State.  The  more  ardent  the  sectarianism, 
the  larger  the  bribe  that  would  be  obtainable  by  the  State ;  and 
churches  would  be  in  reality  endowed,  while  nominally  only  schools 
were  rate-aided.  The  school  rate  would  in  truth  be  a  rate  in  aid 
of  sectarian  strife,  contenion,  and  virulence. 

C.  B.  unfortunately  thinks  (p.  33)  that  the  same  reasons  which 
gain  favour  of  secular  education  ought  to  gain  favour  as  well  of 
religious  education.  But  his  mistake  lies  in  supposing  that  religious 
education  is  able  to  be  given  or  taken  by  compulsion.  Sectarianism 
may  be  cultured  easily  by  compulsion,  and  a  sophist  may  call  that 
religious  education ;  but  a  compulsory  religion  has  been  made  im- 
possible by  the  Most  High  himself,  who  does  not  force  men  to  be 
religious,  but  says  rather,  '*  My^son,  give  Me  thine  heart/' — making 
it  a  matter  of  will,  of  consent,  of  persuasion,  and  of  love. 

We  would  reply  to  the  argument  of  C.  E.,  on  p.  34i,  that  a  Chris- 

2^* 
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tun  spirit,  purpose,  and  mnuier  maf  not  only  mfe  in,  but  pMf ui 
in  a  school  where  iham  ii  no  doetrinal  or  dogmaAie  teacliiDg  of  re- 
ligion at  all ;  and  Utat  ia  what  ought  to  be,  jnat  ts  a  general  C%rii* 
tian  consensus  'of  mind  has  learened  society  with  courtesy  and 
afikbility,  politeness  and  suavity,  till  even  thoscf  who  feel  none  of 
the  spirit  of  it  know  its  fiascination  and  practisi&  ita  rules. 

B.  G.  S.  speaks  as  if  we  were  p:  ing  to  destroy  the  Bibl^  and  afl 
the  holy  influences  of  its  precepts,  because  we  wanted  it  kept  out  of 
the  schoolroom  where  the  State  rates  are  employed  to  secure  in- 
struction. This  is  an  arrant  mistake.  All  the  ehuMhes,  sabbath 
dohools.  ohildren'0  magasines,  &a,  still  exist  The  Bible  is  still 
distent.  Anybody  is  at  liberty  to  offer  reUgious  instruction,  nay, 
even  to  press  it  on  acceptance.  The  Bible  is  appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches,  not  in  schools.  It  is  in  the  assemblies  of  the  fktthful 
that  the  word  of  Grod  is  to  be  read.  It  is  the  Church  that  is  to 
teach  all  that  Jesus  Christ  has  commanded'  The  State  crucified 
Him,  and  the  State  would  only  crucify  Him  afresh  and  put  Him  to 
an  open  shame,  if  it  would  OEforoe  religious  education  (so  called) 
oil  any  who  did  not  voluntarily,  freely,  and  of  entire  assent  of 
8piritk  come  to  receive  it  ss  the  gift  of  God,  not  as  the  task  of  the 
btate. 

B.  G.  S.  must  remember  that  the  State  is  entirely  a  seouiar 
engine ;  it  has  no  religious  position.  It  migr  encourage  anything 
that  will  help  to  make  men  more  easily  managed.  But  surely  he 
would  not  debase  God*s  word  to  make  it  a  tool  of  State^  and  put 
i  nto  the  power  of  the  State  the  immense  bribery  influence  whidi  a 
million  or  two  per  annum,  to  distribute  among  those  who  would 
teach  what  it  liked,  would  give  the  State.  We  must  have  no  taai* 
pering  with  the  pure  creed  of  Jesus,  which  has  suffered  enough,  as 
was  foretold  in  the  divine  word,  through  "filthy  hLcre,"  The 
soul  is  already  too  much  led  astray  by  the  love  of  money,  asd 
Britain  will  not  sell  its  birthright  of  religious  freedom  for  the  base 
bribes  of  the  State ;  but  to  save  itself  from  the  possibility  or  ana- 
pi  cion  of  that  will  keep  the  State  in  its  own  place,  and  retain  the 
Bible  as  the  heritage  of  the  Church. 

The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  ^meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  impress  into  their  minds  those prineiplM 
which  are  to  be  brought  forward  as  laws;  henee  the  aigument 
(p>  121)  that  the  laws  being  based  on  religion,  the  edi^ation  of  the 
school  should  be  rebgious,  is  inept,— 1st,  because  it  may  bereb'gioui 


the  TMuiiiig  cf  the  BiUe  p)ing  oa  in  it  mt  all ;  Sad,  Uw 
ia  only  the  ezpretaioiLof  the  moral  feeibg  of  the  pec^le ;  and  if  the 
zMnral  laeliDg  of  tike  people  ifi  reliKioua,  then  the  moral  toae  of  the 
Mbool  will  be  ao  tea 

W.  H.  C.  oomplaioB  of  the  ineffioaoy  of  Suaday  aohoolsi  and  makes 
that  one  argnment  for  aoking  that  the  Bible  be  read  in  all  schools. 
How  oan  he.  imagine  that  if  Sunday  ichool  teaohing  of  the  Bible 
ia  defeofeive  or  ia^ffectiTO  (p.  187),  oommon  School  Board  reading 
would  mend  tiie  matter  P  Dinded  respooaibility  always  rssultsia 
iaihure  in  the  object.  The  raie^aided  school  would  trust  to  the 
Snaday  sabo<d  for  much  of  the  religious  teachang,  and  the  Sunday 
Seho<d  wouhi  truet  to  tha  day  school .  Each  would  daim  any  credit 
that  eould  be  had,  and  each  would  disclaim  the  discredits  Let  us 
know  precisely  who  is  to  make  children  iknderstand  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  case  of  failure  we  can  "  saddle  the  right  horse/'  in  case  of 
suocesB  giro  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due." 

We  presume  that  the  popular  moral  philosophy  of  the  age  will 
rule  in  the  schools  of  the  future,  and  that  conduct  in  school  will 
be  guided  yery  muoh«  as  it  always  baa  been,  by  the  iofluence  of 
opinion  on  pupil  and  teacher.  W.  H.  C.  may  keep  his  aniietiea  as 
to  school  management  quite  at  zero,  for  no  school  board  will  CTcr, 
im  pain  of  the  loss  of  his  situation  (p.  189),  command  a  teacher  to 
abstain  from  giviog  proper  moral  inetruction,  and  such  chastise* 
ment  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  it. 

The  State  will  do  all  that  "  Samuel  '*  iasists  (p.  276)  on  when  it 
gives  the  several  religions  bodies  in  the  country  freedom  to  teaoh 
the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  ihe  faith  they  proclaim  and  uphold ; 
and  protects  them  in  the  right  to  teach  icom  it  the  tenets  they 
deduce  from  its  pages,  so  long  as  these  are  not  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  as  the  gbry  and  safeguard  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land. 

The  State  will  leare  to  the  churches  the  teaching  of  Scriptural 
morality,  and  will  incorporate  into  its  laws  the  moral  desires  of  the 
oommunity  so  soon  as  the  churches  hare  snooeeded  in  making  these 
prevail.  In  this  way,  too,  the  State  secures  all  that  "Ssnrael "  argues 
for.  His  kindly  strictures  on  our  article  do  not  require  much 
notioe  ftom  us.  We  do  not  think  thst  his  scheme  of  reading  the 
Bible  exceptionally  would  be  promotive  of  the  ends  of  true  spiritual 
teaching,  '*  that  the  man  of  Gkd  maybe  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works." 
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The  prmciplet  on  which  the  reading  of  the  BiUe  in 
sefaoelff  it  adroeated  do  not  aeem  to  be  rach  a»  to  deaand  whak  ii 
asked ;  they  aMert  the  snpieme  Talne  of  the  Bihle  for  man,  bat 
they  do  nofc  show  that  all  the  advantages  thereof  are  to  be  gaiaed 
by  Btble  stody  under  pfopar  and  better  anrangementa  made  by  the 
Cttiuroh,  rather  tiian  by,  aa  well  at  independently  of,  the  State. 

If  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ie  80  important  aa  oar  opponeati 
affirm,  why  make  so  great  an  ontcry  about  its  ezpnkion  from  rate- 
aided  schools  as  a  task-book  ?  Aa  it  is  so  important  in  their  eyas, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  riews  they  repreesnt,  they  csnaot 
but  exert  every  nerve  to  get  the  readiDgi  of  it  paapeiiy  «ttsndad 
to ;  besi(}«8,  this  wiH  be  ail  the  Bwre  easily  done,  noi  eaty  bessnss 
the  children  will  come  to  ita  pemaal  with  asinda  batter  ealHissd, 
bnt  also  becanse  rate^aided  sehoola will  be  there ;  and  th«  advocates 
of  Bible-reading  in  sche(^,  instead  of  leaving  the  whole  eapaass 
of  education  to  bear,  will  only  reqniie  to  provida  for  the  pteptr 
perusal  of  the  Bible.  I f,  theo,  there  ia  fonnd  each  nnsoiiinity  amoag 
the  several  sects  as  to  show  that  the  readii^  and  atndy  of  the  BiUe 
can  be  carried  on  in  simnltaneotta  olasaes,  aU  partiea  nnitiDg 
together  in  holy  harmony  npon  the  subjeet,  grtii^  peenaiary  sad 
personal  aid  to  the  Scriptare  atndy  olasaes^  the  State  may  be 
tanght  that  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  ao  aeeommodate  the  ehMchfS 
by  granting  the  reading  of  the  BiUe  in  rate^aided  aehocda. 

In  the  meantime  the  fact  has  been  that  thesaeta  have  89  qnamlied 
among  themiselves  and  wrangled  with  the  State,  '*  which  abonld  be 
greatest  among  them,"  that  they  have  kept  the  State  hampcMd  in 
its  desire  to  give  a  wide  and  good  ednoation  to  tiw  ehildren  of  the 
land  for  nearly  a  century,  until,  in  the  interests  of  edneataan  sad 
of  the  State  aUke,  it  was  essential  that  the  aeeta  ^onld  be  ahakea 
off  and  told  to  stand  aside,  that  something  migr  be  done. 

In  regard  to  religion  at  the  present  time,  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  sects 

are  not  so  united  as  to  make  it  possible  to  have  the  Bible  read  in 

rate-sided  schools  at  which  eompulaory  education  mnat  preiaib 

and  hence  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  rate*akled  sefaoob  ought  to 

be  prohibited,  that  education  may  go  on  and  men  may  leani  the 

joys  and  the  delights  of  the  culture  made  possible  by  the  Book. 

When  they  do  so,  they  will  sot  long  or  williogly,  remain  tgaonuit 

of  the  Book  of  Books. 

J.J.H, 
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loBg^tid  flaotnating  eoxmeof  kkitory  has  ftmnsked  ti8-«Kili 
-onquestionable  proofs  of  the  eminent  utility  of  the  Bible  to  theirel- 
fttre  of  man,  indiridiialtf  and  coHeetHrely.  The  g»eat  tniMie  which 
glow  on  every  page  of  this  wosdfons  Book  afe  endorsed,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  donbt,  in  the  rise,  progrdM>  ftnd  Adl  of  nations. 
Without  its  revehitions  humanity  wm  left  to  ffrovel  in  datknees, 
unable  to  experience  ▼itality  in  noMla,  a»d  made  a  psey  to  «iiror 
«nd  conniption.  Bat  with  its  bleased  tpnths  naitiona  aye  enabled  to 
rise  nbore  the  iron  power  of  ignoTMiee.  History  trils  oa  iMwe.  A: 
^oes  Wfofe  oa  the  dork  piotnrea  of  the  daeadfid  reaulta  whioh 
4aTe  been  brought  onthoae  nations  which  refofle  toaneept  tta  truths, 
«nd  giro  them  the  position  its  laws  and  auUierity  demaaded*  Look 
at  those  nations  which,  puffed  up  with  empty  prida»  denied  the 
Authority  of  ihe  Bible.  Inftdeliiy  beoame  the  order  of  the  day* 
The  fiabbath  beoame  a  gaU^day,  a  day  of  po^tieal  alanfOf  anuse* 
-ment,  and  anything  tiliat  contributed  to  an  indoligenee.  In  thoae 
facts  we  learn  the  power  of  the  Bible,  and  the  action  weare  hoxmi 
to  take  in  regard  to  its  position  in  tha  land.  The  Bible  eKplaisJi 
its  own.  laws  «nd  prindples,  so  to  its  tsstimony  we  can  only  go  in 
aearoh  of  instmotion  relating  to  the  insoner  of  the  application  of 
its  truths.  It  is  Gud'e  rcYelation  to  man ;  in  it  we  Bad  the  only 
true  prinoipleB  of  man's  Belation  to  God,  and  the  responsibilities 
attached  to  his  tempoxnl  condition.  Where  God's  authority  is 
recognised,  there  His  wotd  must  be  held  as  supreoM  in  importance* 
All  men  are  under  its  authority,  and  theoefore  none  can  diotato  re- 
garding its  use  apart  from  ite  own  pseoepts.  Human  law  must  be 
permeated  with  Scripture  trutii,  otherwise  its  atstutes  can  <Mily  be 
eowiterfett.  ''  If  they  epsak  not  aeeovding  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  'them." 

Seoalar  knowledge  is  well  worthy  the  keenest  pursuit,  and  doubt- 
less its  acquisitionH  shed  a  brilliancy  oret  the  intellectual  history 
ofman ;  but  to  be  truly  serviceable  such  knowledge  must  be  aoquired 
in  conjunction  with  that  nobler  edueation  presented  in  the  r»?«la- 
tion  of  God.  To  edaeate  in  purriy  seeular  knowledge  would  l^e  to 
giro  a  worldly  knowledgi^-*  knowledge  ooly  half  fitted  to  accom- 
pl»h  the  purpose  of  life.  We  hold,  ihetefere,  that  tfie  State 
cannot  organize,  without  violating  her  constitution,  a  system  of  edu- 
eation  on  purely  secular  principles.  The  God  of  nature  is  iiie  God  of 
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the  BiUa.  In  bolh  His  rdoelB  lieard^ftDd  tiifoagk  bt^tre  bm 
obfiged  to  learn  His  wilL  It  Beema  eknr,  tiuD^  ihafc  Beeolnir  aad 
rdigiOBB  knowledge. are  boond  op  togetS^er  b|r|iciBfl^lM  wkidl 
Tender  the  aniini  ioalienidile. 

It  18  adflutted  by  all  thalt  tJM  catabliahment  of  a  jiattonal  Byrtem 
of  edneation  is  an  obligation  wbich  tbe  State  baa  a  ri^i  to  Toeog- 
niae*  HeeolanstB  and  celigioniBta  ore  at  oaetm  this  point.  It  is  a 
doty  wbicb  has  been  too  long  neglected  by  ike  State.  BoiiMvtbe 
State  BMiBt  edneate^  Sooh  a  oontse  i»  eatential  to  the  pvoteelaoa  of 
ita  freedom,  and  tbe.ireilHbeife0aDd  proforeaa  of  itB  sniijoote.  Ike 
laot  that  thoaaands  upein  tbonaanrts ,  tof  >  British  atilijeeto  are  an^r^ 
loiped  in  the  easIaTing  loidfl  of  ignnarance  ia  a  painful  ftooi  of  the 
utter  inelBcten^  of  Tdhmtaryismr  Our  land  from  one  end  to  the 
other  iB  atadded  with  ohnmbeB,  and  Bohools^which  ^eri  a  xnighliy 
influflBce  orer  ike  people  by  the,in8trBc(*on  in  knowledge,  aeovkr 
and  refigioBB.  But  a  till  thefio  agents  of  edaoation  eannot  effeoi  one- 
half  of  the  parpoBO  aiaied  at-^^dttoe^tofi  ^  €iimy  subject  in  tke  kimg- 
dom,  ThlB  IB  the  primary  reason  why  the  State  onght  to  eupi^ 
laent  the  yohintary  t&bxi»  of  the  people  by  eatabiishing  national 
Bohoohk  In  doing  so  it  appears  to  me  that  the  State  eannot,  with- 
oat  infringing  npon  the  ^ghta  of  the  people,  prohibit  any  part  of 
that  "  nse  and  wont "  whiokhas-aooompaaied  our  syatem  of  odnoa^ 
tion  for  ao  many  years.  :  The  State  oughts  to  adofrt  the  Bystem 
which  has  praetioal  proofs,  to  bear  witness  of  its  powfer,  and  irat  to 
be  gnided  by  the  whims  of  sects  tint  have  done  aeareely  anytidng 
in  belialf  of  edaoation. 

We  argued  in  our  opening  paper  that  since  it  is  an^cBtibliBhed 
&et  that  there  is  an  ii^solul»  aeeesaity  for  a  national  aystem  of 
edueatien,  ^e  £iot  ia  equally  frar  roli^iaw  aa  for  jeetcier  laairnettan. 
Hiere  are  thousandB  wiiolly  iUitemte^  but  there  am  iegiona  mBie 
that  are  godless.  An  entirely  delusi^  argumettt  it  adraneed  in 
referenoe  to  the  duty  x>f  the  liafent  and  the  Ohuroh  as  aireasqn  Ibr 
Bible  expulsion  from  'Our  Bebools* '  Dnty  of'  pai«n(0 !  How  mavf 
parents  require  to  be  UnsgM  their  duty  9  How  «nany  parenta  ape 
mentslly  incapacitated  to  fttft^rm  their  duty  P  How  mSMiy  parsttis 
cifrtf  about  their  duty,  and'  endearour  to  act  in  aiieordioiee  with 
their  responsibilities  P  '  If  these  questions  are  fairly*  answered,  we 
fSsd  that  the  ar^ment  as  to  the  duty^of  parents  does  notstBifilTafid 
as  a  reason  for  ihe  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  WAit  in  Schools. 
Aa  to  religious  edaoation  being  the  duty  of  die  Ghui^ch,  we  do  net 
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dMpBto  iik$i,  Irai  wt  maintaijoi  tkat  ike  w«rk  eaimot  be  effectiully  done 
hj)  the  Ohnroiiy  bowwMe  mMh  intinictiaii  it  left  io  winn^ory  effort. 
The  Iketi  ave  eaiablisfaed  beyoad  doDbt»  and.  it  Menu  unreaaooably 
(rt)fcaie  to  make  $o  strenuoas  objectiona  to  Bible-reading  oa  siieh  a 
flea.  Did  aottkeqneetion  of  national  education  ariae  from  this 
fiMt,  that  ednoition  waa  neglected  i  How  then  esa  it  be  eren 
f  lauaibl  J  reaaoaad  that  a  duty  inenmbent  upon  oertain  indiyidaale 
«anttei  be  eap^emented  by,  or,  in  eaiea  of  neglect^  tranaforred  to 
otken  P  To  onr  mind  the  objeetion  ia  nnreaaonable,  beeanae  ita 
theory  oonld  not  be  praatioally  applied  withont  the  moet  diaaa- 
trout  eonteqnencet.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  meritt  of  thia 
objection  tre  shall  find  that  there  ia  little  in  it  pertaining  to  com* 
mon  teote.  For  the  motiee  of  our  opponenta  objeetion  it  to  attain 
a  eectUar  objeet^  Bot  if  religiona  edaoation  it  an  obligation'on  the 
Jiart  of  certain  pertona  in  an  individual  capacity,  why  not  in  a 
national  capacity  P  Certainly,  if  thit  duty  were  performed  by  att, 
Ihe  qnettion  of  a  national  tyttem  of  edncation  would  never  have 
been  raiaed.  It  it  beeauae  tlua  duty  it  mgUeted,  and  that  too  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  community,  that  we  argue  that  religioui 
aa  well  at  tecular  education  becomes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  The  fact  of  there  being  to  great  a  diveraity  in  religtout 
opinion  doea  not  in  the  tiightett  degree  affect  our  position.  We 
do  not  advooate  d^trinal  inttroction  bat  Bible*reading  in  the 
achool.  At  thit  advanced  ttage  in  religiona  progrett  we  deny  that 
the  State  haa  any  right  to  liaten  to  the  upatart  assumptions  of 
paltry  sects  that  do  not  believe  in  the  plain  truths  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  the  Bible  is  for  aU,  then  there  ia  no  call  for  the  adoption  of  that 
wild  idea  of  placing  all  religkma  teeta  on  a  common  footing.  , 

The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  rate-aided  schools,  because  of  its 
eminent  suitability  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  and  its  universal 
applicability  to  maa.  No  person  or  particular  section  of  society 
can  potaibly  free  themselves  from  the  responsibilities  the  Bible 
sk»WB  that  they  lie  under,  by  simply  denying  or  doubting  its  truths. 
Xabtrty  of  conicience  and  toleration  in  religious  thought  are  at  the 
present  day  mach  abused.  It  it  difficult  to  comprehend  why  some 
ireligiooa  sectt  that  deny  the  trutht  of  the  Bible  aa  a  whole  are 
tolerated  and  evidently  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  religious 
bodift  widely  differing  in  their  views.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  auch  it  ought  not  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the 
variations  of  religious  dogmatisms,  and  the  mere  disputes  between 
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MOto  mt  ramnoe.    Tbe  Bible  -nrcMt  hive  fireo  eovrte.    Wo  sgne 

ir  it'll  oct  efptments  m  tatke  doty  oC  ceitniii  nembeM  sod  aMtiimg 

of  Moiety  iti  re^rd  to  tlie  incolfialMMi  (if  He  'tnitin,  bvtt  iro  oomot 

agree  tlHtt  such  a  diil.y  is  rettrictei  to  aaiy  pwiienlaT  okM.    Tfaeve 

isnoweh  Authority  forfloeh  aa  argtmeiit.    Tho  di^riBOoommmd 

to  ioHniot  t  lie  yoting  is  onliao^tvd :  '*  Tnan  ixp  ft  6hUd  in  Hie  ivsy 

ho  ahoaM  ^ ; "  not,  as  cor  opponcaita*  fthoovy  vobld-veem  lotnaka 

it  «eid, — "  Train  op  ycmr  ehild  in  the  way  he  fkKfcM  go.**    By 

t¥e  reii^tDg  of  tho  Bif»le  in  the  toheol  no  "patti^olar  reltgioaa 

doctrine  ia  inculcated.    It  ii  only  the  mtnple 'trntfas  and  hitVotrcai 

•faota    which  are  brougiit  beibre  the  mind  of  tho  aeholar;  liie 

imparting  of  snoh  impofrtsat  inatrnction  cannot  be  otheiiHgo  ikui 

beneficial. 

J.  J.  H.  aayflf  **  Mon,  in  bia  earthly  intoresta  and  practiooa,  tilie 
State  has  a  right  and  a  doty  to  rnle  and  regnlate.    Man,  in  his 
faith  and  in  bis  relations  to  God,  transcenda  the  compnleoTT  poirer 
of  the  State."    J.  J.  H.,  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  endeayonrs  to 
distingnish  between  nan  in  his  relations  to  God  and  in  hia  rola* 
tiona  to  man.    It  is  quite  obTions  that  what  man's  relations  to  mam 
are  solely  depends  on  what  his  relations  are  to  God.    We  hold 
tliat  these  relations  are  indivisible.  They  rtm  into  one  another.  Tho 
exercise  of  noon's  duty  to  man  is  jnst  the  issne  of  his  relations  and 
repponsibilities  to  God.    We  do  not  maintain  that  a  State  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  "  man  in  his  faith."    The  point  womainlani 
is  that  the  State's  dirty  is  to  farther  its  "earthly  inlereats;" 
and    these    interests    cannot    be  furthered  except  by  a  recc^- 
nition  of  the  Bible.    For  what  are  msn's  earthly  interests P" 
•  Are  they  not  the  interests  antecedent  to  his  interests  eternal?  It 
is  trne,  as  J.  J.  H.  remarks,  that  "the  Bible  came  into  the  world 
without  the  aid  or  care  of  the  State  ; "  bnt  he  is  incorrect  in  saying 
**  it  has  another  aim  and  dit^y  altogether  thPTi  the  State  has."    The 
Bible  came  into  the  world  by  the  power  of  Him  who  gotfems  tho 
world.    Its  truthB  have  been  weared  into  onr  constitntion  by  Him 
whose  anthority  is  supreme.    Its  aim  is  to  enlighten  man  in  the 
truth — to  teach  him  his  duty  in  all  capacities.    What  it  say  a  to  the 
individual  it  says  also  fo  the  community.    On  the  other  hand,  what 
are  the  aims  of  the  State? — to  protect  and  further  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  its  subjects,  to  govern  justly.    Can  a  State  govern /u«/^ 
maided  by  divine  tiuth  P    Let  J.  J.  H.  compare  the  laws  of  onr 
country  with,  for  example,  tho  laws  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and 
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Eobmh  empires,  tmd  eBd^mrovrr  to  separate  ilie  aims  of  tlie  State 
from  tiiose  of  tiie  Bible.  The  Bible  teaebes  the  tSH»te  its  duly,  so 
it  fblhyiTB  that  the  duty  of  the  fitate  must  hare  relation  to  tiie 
BiUe.  J.  J.  H.*8  assertion  that  "the  Bible  has  another  duOf 
flitogeilier  than  the  State  has ;  **  is  utterly  meaninglesB,  beeanse 
ire  nerer  speak  of  God's  doty  to  man,  bat  of  man's  duty  to  God. 
The  ffBSt  tbsft  tiie  Bible  came  into  the  world]ftfithout  the  aid  of  the 
State  protes  nothmg.  The  real  point  that  affects  the  qnestton  is, 
not  htm  the  Bible  came  into  the  world,  bat  how  it  stands  in  relaUon 
to  the  world.  It  is  because  of  its  relation  to  the  world  that  we 
maintain  the  right  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  school. 

The  argument  that  the  State  would  be  violating  its  constitation 
^  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  its  schools  because  *'  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  Secularists  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
Teading  of  a  book  which  they  do  not  approve  of"  is  most  sctt- 
reasonable.  If  the  State  were  to  enforce  nothing  but  what  all 
''  approve  of,"  I  am  curious  to  learn  what  aims  and  laws  it  Tould 
institute.  J.  J.  H.  would  have  the  Bible  withdrawn  from  the 
school,  not  because  the  State  considers  the  book  wrong,  but  simply 
on  account  of  "Jews,  Catholics  and  Secularists  not  Rppoving  of  it." 
Is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
school  P  Snrrly  not.  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  our  country 
BO  until  our  country  changes  her  constitution,  the  opinions  of  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  Secularists  on  the  matter  of  religious  education  cannot 
be  listened  to. 

G.  E.  M.  objects   to  the  readiog  of  the  Bible  in  the  school 
because  such  a  system  would  weaken  "  the  force  of  family  respon* 
sibility"  (p.  106,  107).    Parents  who  have  learned  the  "force of 
family  responsibility,"  are  not  likely  to  neglect  their  duty  because 
it  is  aided  by  others.    The  Bible  imparts  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  duty  of  man,  but  also  the  potoer  to  perform  it.    Therefore  it 
can  only  be  those  parents  who  never  felt  the  force  of  family  respon- 
sibility tiiat  could  dare  to  excuse  themselves  for  the  non-perform- 
ance of  their  duty  on  such  a  lame  reason.    Further,  G.  £.  M.  says 
tlie  reading  of  the  Bible  is  '*  a  home  duty  and  cannot  be  performed 
by  deputy."    It  is  a  home  duty,  but  it  is  also  a  duty  which  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  in  every  circumstance.    If  this  duty  be  perfonned 
in  the  home,  it  will  not  confine  itself  there.    Let  us  ask  G.  E.  IC. 
if  he  is  prepared  to  shut  the  Bible  iVom  the  school  on  such  a  pleaP 
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Consider  tibie  "  J^mca  "  of  our  cooq^i  ooiuiicler  the  ''perait»"«f 
our  coaotry  i  considor  tho  "  ehildren  "  of  our  ^Qoiiligr.  If  tk«c 
are  eonaidei^dy  .we  aliall  be  fjamUhed  wUh  statUtioi  tJisfc  ike  oesl 
cQnBideratpn  which  eh^ll  be  forced- upon  ns  will  be^  not  whose  dofaf 
i^eligiotts  education  ie,  but  on  whom  m^e^  it  deyolre.  Ignoiulk 
oafeleee,  ayaricio^is  parents  are  all  agfipst  religHMia  inetrsetioa 
Such,  duty,  theribre,  bcfcomee  incumbent,  on  ibe  Ststo.  Memben 
of  eooieiy  ^who  neglect  their  duty  implant)  iinmorality»  esmt  lal 
social  vice,  and  the  State's  action  towards  these  reeolts  is  m» 
pulioty.  Then  we  maintain  that  if  the  State  has  a  right,  te  as«* 
cise  oompidsion  in  regsrd  to  the  aommieeion  of  eyiis  .efl[eeted  by  tk 
neglect  of  duty,  she  has  an  equal  right  to  exeroiBe  the  sssm  is 
regard  to  the  preventdon  of  those  efils. 

£.  G.  B/s  reference  to  Shskspere  and  Milton  is  not  siiflkmhtf 
to  the  question.  The  Isj^gusge  of  Scripture  is  plain  asd  siliFi^' 
especially  those  portions  of  it  more  suitable  to  youtk  The  readtag 
of  the  Bible  degrading?  This  idea  of  E.  G.  E.'s  might  be  eBk^ 
taiaed  if  such  reading  was  scoompanied  with  no  beneficial  ^hd. 
Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  res4ing  of  the  Bible  has  sweetened  hitta 
Uves,  gladdened  sorrowing  hearts,  inspired  with  hope  despsiiim 
souls,  rescued  from  crin^,  sod  dispelled  the  terror  of  death*  Tbe 
power  of  the  Bible  is  peeulisr — "  making  wise  the  simple."  £•  G.  B^ 
makes  a  gross  mistske  when  he  says,  "  Of  all  precesjei  of  is- 
struction  the  most  disastrons  would  be  that  which  led  ^uUnea  ^ 
read  the  Bible  only  <u  worde  to  he  pnmaumeed^-'oa/t  tniUis  te  be 
apprehended  and  applied."  Scholars  that  are  so  far  adrsnesd  ai  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  shaU  experienoe  little  diffievlty  in  eim- 
prehending  its  language.  The  histoiy  of  the  ereatk>na  the  pttn* 
arohe^  the  children  of  Israel,  our  Lord  and  His  apoetlest  aire  all  ioU 
in  the  most  simple  language,  and  capable  of  being  nAdecstoed  bf 
the  meanest  mind.  "  Processes  of  instri^otion  whieh  lead  ehildiM 
to  read  words  to  be  pronounced  "  merely  hsTe  no  existence  except 
in  the  mind  of  E.  G.  E. ;  so  therefore  we  cannot  accept  as 
imaginary  system  of  education  as  a  reason  for  the  expulsion  cf  tbe 
Bible  from  the  school. 

Ezperienoe  does  not  favour  S.  S.  T.'s  views  regarding  volos- 
taryism.  Let  tbe  Bible  be  expelled  from  the  school,  and  3<  &  T. 
prophesies  great  aeeoaplishments  in  religious  instruotion.  ^^BiUt 
classes  suited  to  ail  conditions  will  be  readily  opened;**  **^ 
shall  be  free  from  the  irksomeness  of  the  present  Sunday  school; 
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in  short,  mil  the  old  meiihods  of  "scholastic  ScripturaHsm ''  shall 
pass  away,  afld  a  new  system  of  Bible  instraction  established  that 
1^11  '' astonish  all."  There  are  fields  in  our  land  wide  enough 
wh#re  this  system  of  S»  8.  T/s  might  hare  been  pnt  on  its 
trial.  If  this  system  has  ench  wonderful  merits,  why  not  establish 
it?  What  prerents  its  adrooates  from  making  a  practical  effort? 
Why  cannot  yon  gire  ns  a  sample  of  the  efficacy  of  yonr  iostruction 
l)«fore  making  such  loud  cries  for  the  domoltshment  of  our  present 
system  P  We  are  inclined  to  bellcre  that  a  system  whidi  has  no 
f^irther  proof  of  its  ritality  except  what  it  possesses  in  the  imagi- 
iiatien,  has  indeed  rery  little  claim  upon  our  attention.  S.  8.  T. 
writes  abont  the  "  irksomeness  of  the  present  system  of  religious 
instruction ; "  but  this  is  not,  as  he  thinks,  owing  to  any  fault  in 
the  system,  but  to  the  lifeleMnesi  of  the  imtruetors. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  our  opponents  consider  the  position  of  the 
Bible,  they  cannot  hold  the  expediency  of  its  expulsion  from  the 
school.  If  tiiey  hold  its  divine  authority,  they  cannot  place  the 
opmions  of  those  who  differ  from  them  on  an  equal  footing. 
£^uoatiott  is  the  training  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
Aumlties.  The  whole  being  of  the  scholar  must  be  educated — all 
his  interests,  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  such  an  education  cannot 
be  imparted  if  die  reading  of  the  Bible  is  prohibited  in  the  school. 
The  teacher  would  be  unable  to  instil  the  principles  of  its  trut'hs 
with  that  force  which  the  subject  demands.  Its  presence  in  the 
school  has  proved  beyond  doubt  its  absolute  necessity  to  the 
completion  of  the  j^n  of  education.  The  idea  of  the  Bible  in  the 
national  schools  becoming  the  cause  of  religious  wranglings  is  a 
myth  of  the  imagination.  The  nature  of  the  Bible  tends  to  the 
stifling  of  all  advearse  fe^ings.  It  is  the  light  that  warns  the 
marinelr  of  the  breakers  in  the  sea  of  life,  the  mirror  of  truth,  the 
pvOneer  of  a  true  and  lasting  success. 

'*  A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page, 
Majestic  like  the  son ; 
It  gifes  a  light  to  erery  age. 
It  ffives  but  borrow  none.** 

Such  bsmg  the  quahficatiens  of  the  Bible,  we  hold  that  the 
reading  of  it  ou^t  to  form  a  p<»rtion  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
national  sohods. 

C.  E. 
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OUaHT  THE  CHUBCH  TO  BE  DISEBTABLI8HSD 

AND  DIfiENDOWEDP 

AFFIBKATIYX   BSPLT. 

Thb  lengtb  to  wHicH  this  debate  has  extended  shows  the  iotefeit 
felt  in  it  by  the  contributors ;  and  the  falneM  with  which  the  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  leaves  little  now  to  be  said. 

The  State  is  a  secular  institution  whose  duty  it  is  to  proride 
justly  and  fairly  for  all.  The  Ohurch  is  a  religious  institution,  ss^ 
has  remitted  to  it  as  a  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  men.  Thii 
demarcation  of  institutional  life  and  of  duty  shows  plainly  that  th« 
iwo  things — ^Church  and  State — should  be  held  separate  and  tpsit 
He  who  said,  **  My  kine^dom  is  not  of  this  world,"  could  not  W* 
meant  that  the  prosperity,  the  stability,  and  the  perpetuity  of  Hit 
Church  ehould  depend  upon  the  Government  of  any  country.  To 
give  the  right  to  any  legislative  body  to  extinguish  the  Church  vai 
not  intended  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  if  we  allow  the  State's  power 
to  establish,  we  must  admit  its  power  to  disannul,  and  lihen  we 
place  the  Church  at  the  mercy  of  the  State — nay,  far  woife,  we 
bring  the  Church  into  jeopardy  should  the  State  )»econie  tropopn* 
lar.  Hence,  as  we  averred  in  April  jast  (p.  270),  the  sooner  it  i^ 
disestablished  the  better  it  will  be,  not  only  on  the  principlei  of 
equity  and  justice,  but  for  the  oauae  of  religion  itself.  £.  C.  K. 
thinks  otherwise.  I.  He  thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  a  State  toupbold 
a  church  (p.  273).  He  does  not  seem  to  oare  which  church.  Bat 
would  he  hold  the  same  opinion  if  the  State  were  to  attempt  to 
establish,  endow,  and  maintain  the  £QiBi3h  church,  a  Monnoa 
church,  a  Mohsmmedan  mosque  in  each  parish,  or  a  Jewv!^ 
temple  as  the  Church  of  Christ?  If  either,  then  the  other,  wliidi 
is  also  an  Established  Church,  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ;  if  botlii 
then  two  churches,  differiug  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  defotioOt 
are  alike  the  Church  of  Christ.    Is  then  Christ  divided,  or  the 
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elect  of  Chmt  diyidedP  or  ig  that  the  truth  of  God  bejoad  the 
Tvreed  which  ii  not  thetrath  of  God  on  this  side  the  Tweed? 
Such  inoonsistenciee  arue  when  we  seek  to  establiBh  and  endow 
churches ;  and  churches  so  endowed  have  a  great  tendency  ta 
gather  around  themselyes  an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  as  if  they 
were  but  departments  of  the  State,  got  up  as  buttresses  of  the 
State,  and  not  as  the  means  of  making  the  soul  conscious  of  sin 
and  anrious  for  saltation.  Not  only  is  this  the  oaae,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  customs  oonneoted  with  religion  are  stronger  than  most 
others,  and  the  hatreds  that  occur  between  sects  lead  to  greater 
strifes  than  any  other  sort  of  disafiecfeton,  any  State  whiijh  estab« 
lishes  and  endows  a  church,  or  contrives  to  abide  by  an  established 
and  endowed  church,  when  other  sects  have  risen  that  dissent 
firom  the  tenets  and  worship  of  that  which  possesses  the  favour  of 
the  State,  runs  the  risk  of  the  odium  theologicum  felt  against  the 
State  Church  being  felt  as  if  against  the  State  as  well,  and  so  of 
having  rebellion  seemingly  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  earnest  reli- 
gious men  as  involving  questions  about  the  glory  of  God,  the 
purity  of  worship,  and  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
If  he  would,  our  readers  assuredly  would  not. 

II.  Theocracy  is,  in  E.  C.  M.'s  opinion,  the  best  government, 
and  that  involves  not  only  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  the  divine 
right  of  premiers  and  the  divine  righteousness  of  parliaments. 
Is  England  a  theocracy  ?  If  it  is,  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  all  that  goes  on  in  the  present,  and  all  that  will  go  on  in  the 
future  is  right  and  holy,  for  all  has  occurred  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  all-wise  and  all-holy  Father  and  King.  But  if  it  has 
not  been  so,  E.  C.  M.'s  argument  is  untenable,  and  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  If  England  is  not  a  theocracy,  then 
there  is  no  relevancy  in  his  reasoning. 

III.  ^'Disestablishment  would  be  the  national  disowning  of 
God "  (p.  273).  The  same  argument  would  have  held  against  the 
lEteformation.  If  you  seek  to  alter  the  Church, — which  is  the  bride 
of  God,  what  a  responsibility  do  you  incur !  The  Church  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  joined  to  the  State.  "  What  God  has  joined  let 
not  man  put  asunder.''  But  God  is  not  to  be  gloriQed  by  a  lie, 
nor  served  by  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  The  Church  as  established 
is  not  a  body  of  believers  in  Christ — still  less  is  it  t/ie  body  of 
believers  in  Christ.  Hence  it  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ. 
That  is  established  on  the  earth,  and  cannot  be  disestablished,  for 
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JesuB  18  bimielf  its  bead  ;  and  it  cannot  be  prore4  iiiail^ 
bliahed  Churob  of  England  is  tbe  GbnstittL  Cbimh^  or  tbatlW 
£f tabliflbed  Cburcb  of  Scotland  u  the  Cbureb  of  GbfitlMbit 
eitber  or  both.  * 

lY.  Tbe  fiueceflg  of  Foritaniam  under  tbe  CommoBvealtk  mi 
not  long  enougb  to  enable  tbe  discuseion  oi  great  pnneipWi  to  W 
carried  on  as  they  ougbt,  so  that  tbe  argument  drMni  from  tbe 
failure  of  Puritanism  to  attain  a  unity  of  Cbureb  goTtfomeotdo 
not  apply  here,  even  though  it  were  granted  Uiat-Puntaniam  tongkt 
a  unity  in  Churcb  forms.  This,  however,  it  does  not;  il  iD«re)f 
seeks  *'  the  unity  of  i\\A  Spirit  in  tbe  bonds  of  peace,  in  rigbtoow* 
ness  of  life." 

y.  Tbe  influence  and  power  of  Christian  truth  over  tnenV  miadi 
bss  now  developed  into  a  power  which  would  amj^y  suffiee  to  vtkf 
it  a  great  and  blessed  ministering  missionary  agent  in  all  plseci 
where  hearts  are  open  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  or 
listen  to  it  when  preached  in  sincerity. 

TJ.  The  Bible  is  tbe  standard  of  Christianity.  It  needs  m 
State  standard,  no  Governmental  Weights  and  Measures  Act.  Tbe 
workmen  is  worthy  of  bis  hire  is  the  decision  of  Scripture  as  to  tbe 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  tbe  law  of  giving  in  the  Churcb  is  ^u 
God  bath  prospered  any  one."  £.  C.  M.|s  arguments  are  ^^ 
sbonrn  to  be  untenable  against  those  who  advocate  the  diBsstdilisb' 
ment  and  disendowment  of  tbe  Church.  They  touch  the  questioo, 
if  at  all,  on  acoidents,  not  on  essentisls.  Tbe  State  baa  been  kog 
striving  to  get  free  from  tbe  trammels  of  the  Church,  and  now  ^ 
Cbureb  ought,  to  agitate  to  get  free  from  tbe  trammels  of  tbe  Ststc 
by  dissolving  their  ill-omened  marriage. 

C.  H.  thinks  that  a  proclamation  of  tbe  failure  of  roluntaryiitt 
in  many  things  implies  the  likelihood  of  failttre  x^  all.  He  forgot 
that  there  are  many  things,  for  the  successful  managemtiit  of 
which  voluntaryism  is  quite  unsuitable.  Of  no  institotion  is  it 
possible  to  maintain  tbe  suitability  of  voluntaryism,  to  exit&d  sod 
maintain  it  as  of  tbe  Churcb.  Christ  himself  has  ordained  that  F« 
Cburcb  shall  be  a  voluntary  one  in  membership  and  in  niin- 
tenance:  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  CSirisliiiuty 
originated  in  the  voluntsry  love  of  our  Saviour ;  Christianity  roee 
as  a  voluntary  scheme  preached  by  volunteers  in  Christ's  cause,  and 
accepted  willingly  by  believers.  The  Churcb  i-^  in  fact,  a  body  of 
voluntary  adherents  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in  uesus,  holding  oommo- 
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nion  williDgly  with  each  other.  The  very  essence  of  Christianity 
if  its  voltintaryiiess.  On  this  ground  we  think  it  is  plain  that  C.  H. 
is  quite  wrong  in  his  argument  that  the  Church  must  fail  if  the 
support,  if  made  compulsory  by  the  State,  is  withdrawn  from  it. 
The  Church  is  the  messenger  of  the  peace  of  God,  of  salvation,  and 
of  grace;  and  as  it  carries  a  divine  mission,  it  carries  also  a  divine 
influence  with  it.  It  cannot  fail ;  and  to  claim  for  the  Church 
State  support,  because  that  if  it  were  not  so  supported  it  would 
fail,  is  not  merely  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  faithfulness  of  men  to 
their  convictions,  but  of  Grod  to  His  cause.  It  does  not  depend  for 
its  stability  on  any  earthly  prince  or  power,  but  on  God,  who  dis- 
poseth  the  heart. 

It  would  be  needless  to  pass  in  review  in  detail  the  arguments  of 
the  various  ttrtioles,  for  they  have  been  closely  followed  each  by 
rejoinder  and  replication.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  entire  series 
will  soon  reveal  on  whose  side  the  arguments  have  been  advanced 
which  are  deepest  in  principle,  soundest  in  reasoning,  most 
thoroughly  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of  both  Church  and 
State. 

Luckily,  the  conductors  have  communicated  a  hint  that  brevity 
in  reply  would  be  desirable.  I  gladly  assent  to  their  admonition. 
I  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  magazine  owe  them  much  thanks 
for  the  full  and  varied  views  of  the  question  they  have  sought  out 
and  brought  before  us.  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  they  found 
allies  ready  to  help  them  in  discussing  the  topic  with  zeal,  earnest- 
ness, and  kindliness.  When  men  do  so  meet,  there  is  certain  to  be 
a  greater  feeling  of  respect  for  advocates  of  both  opinions.  We  see 
that  much  may  be  said  and  thought  on  the  other  side  of  the  matter, 
and  while  we  must  press  on  to  make  the  truth  triumphant,  we  are 
likely  to  do  so  with  less  party  rancour  or  personal  animosity  than 
if  we  had  not  heard  the  other  party  in  its  defence.  Looking  at  the 
whole  drift  of  the  debate,  I  hope  it  will  tend  to  impress  men's 
minds  with  the  desire  to  see  to  it  soon  that,  politically,  the  Church 
should  be  disestablished.  Long  may  it  triumph  as  Christ's  church, 
but  may  it  be  thoroughly  disendowed  of  State,  in  which  in  this  case 

is  "  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

A.  K,  J>. 

inS0ATIVS   BXPLT. 

Cbaisbb  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  is  not  political  wisdom ; 
neither  is  it  in  accordance  with  Christian  principle.    The  establish- 
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ment  of  tht  Ghurdi  as  tke  nAti<Aal  k  historical,  and  has  Us  fomt- 
daiions  deep  in  the  past  It  has  not  been  established  by  a  Tioient 
and  forcible  act,  or  by  any  sudden  and  premature  enactment  of  the 
legislature.  Christianity  entered  this  country  not  only  as  an  insti- 
tution teaching  a  creed,  but  as  a  beneficial  introducer  of  civili- 
zation. Its  priests  and  governors  gave  such  advice  in  the 
statesBianly  conduct  of  affairs  as  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  state  and  largely  blessed  the  people.  They  would  accept  of 
little  or  no  reward  for  these  valuable  services.  They  had  wedded 
themselves  to  the  Church,  and  her  they  did  endow  with  all  thsir 
worldly  goods.  Whatever  gift  the  sovereign  chose  to  bestow,  or 
the  people  delighted  to  assent  to,  though  given  in  recognition  of 
political  service,  was  countersigned  by  them  or  transferred  aa  their 
account  and  at  theur  desire  to  the  Church ;  and  it  is  not  too  mudi 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  noble  in  the  entire  peerage  of  Eagland 
whose  lands  have  been  bestowed  or  acquired  by  any  means  that 
can  at  all  compare  in  value  to  the  country  with  the  services 
rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Church  towards  the  State,  in  re- 
cognition of  which  the  land  or  privileges  of  the  Church  wers 
granted.  Even  as  heritable  property  and  privilege  the  Chnreh  has 
a  good  right  to  all  she  has. 

The  rights  of  the  Church  are  heritable,  and  so  ako  are  its  dig- 
nities and  properties — heritable  in  and  to  the  Church,  though  not 
heritable  through  the  persons  who  hold  them.  To  interfere  with 
the  heritable  rights.of  the  Church — which  inherits  as  a  continuous 
and  abiding  trustee,  T^hose  duty  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  condition 
is  fixed  by  law  as  well  as  its  rights— would  be  to  break  down  tlie 
fundamental  principle  of  property.  Church  property,  Church  dig- 
nities, &o.,  are  administered  by  the  State  for  the  Church,  and  it 
would  be  entirely  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice  to  give 
the  administering  trustee  in  an  estate  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
malversation  of  its  funds,  the  loss  of  its  rights,  or  the  injury  of  the 
cause  for  which  it  exists.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  maintain 
that  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the  Church  are  indefeasible,  unless 
by  the  dishonest  and  traitorous  conduct  of  the  State.  Every  estate 
inherited,  every  property  bought,  has  been  inherited  or  bought  with 
the  allooation  to  the  Church  as  a  permanent  burden  or  lien  on  it ; 
and  it  would  be  as  just  to  repudiate  the  liability  thus  duo  as  it 
would  be  to  repudiate  an  annuity  laid  on  the  land,  or  the  interest 
of  money  had    in  mortgage  on  it.    The  right  of  the  Church  is 
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inalien&ble  so  long  as  sbe  contnaoea  to  fulfil  her  ahare  of  the  con- 
tract which  the  law  has  saDclinncd :  hor  poailion  aa  having  patri- 
inODial  intere^ta  and  riKhta  i^  impregnable  by  right  reason,  and 
must  be  defended  by  lioneat  lair. 

Observe,  in  reply  to  A.  K.  D.'a  argument  about  "the  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  population"  specifically,  according 
to  his  account  of  the  matter,  adhering  to  the  Church,  that 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Church  is  wrong.  The 
Church  must  hold  its  creed  and  exercise  its  goyernment  according 
to  law.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  dissent  from  tlie 
creed  of  the  Church,  some  from  its  government.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  tbe  law  which  controls 
the  Church ;  it  may  be  the  fault  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Church.  It  may  be,  even,  that  these  very  Dissenters,  by  their 
refusal  to  sanction  such  changes  in  the  creed  or  government  of  the 
Church  as  change  of  circumstances  demand,  may  actually  encourage 
Dissent  still  farther,  and  influence  opposition  to  the  Church,  and  that 
not  because  of  its  fault,  but  of  theirs.  Look,  as  instances,  at  the 
action  taken  by  Dissenting  representatives  on  the  patronage  question 
in  regard  to  the  Scottish  Establishment,  the  revision  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  &c.,  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Dissenters  of  the  country,  through  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment,  have  pinioned  the  Church,  as  it  were,  and  then  call  upon  the 
country  to  disestablish  and  disavow  it  because  it  is  pinioned.  They 
not  only  create  several  of  the  evils  against  which  they  declaim,  but 
they  also  withhold  the  power  of  accommodation  to  circumstances 
which  they  taunt  her  with  not  possessing  or  not  exercising. 

A.  £.  D.'s  argument  that  disestablishment  would  ameliorate 
the  temper  of  the  churches  (p.  271)  is,  we  fear,  fallacious.  At  pre- 
sent the  sects  are  somewhat  brought  to  an  outward  unity,  because 
they  have  something  to  attack.  When  the  spoil  was  all  before 
them,  would  they  be  likely  to  lose  their  voracity  and  keep  from 
contention  regarding  their  shares?  Even  as  an  exemplar  church  in 
polity,  in  dignity  of  clergy,  in  sedateness  of  worship,  and  decorum, 
of  form,  the  Church  serves  many  good  purposes* 

A.  K.  D.  speaks  of  "  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  ono 
sect  over  and  at  the  expense  of  the  rest "  (p.  271)^  but  this  is  quite 
an  inversion  of  the  historic  fact.  The  various  sects  have,  in  fact, 
separated  themselves  from,  risen  up  against,  and  maintained  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  Church.    They  ought  to  have  remained 

2g 
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in  the  Church,  and  uBed  their  eflforte  to  reform  tiie  Charch ;  t»r, 
when  they  felt  themselTeB  forced  to  come  out  of  the  Church,  tbef 
should  haye  used  all  their  efforts  to  get  the  law  changed  hy  whiek 
the  Church  was  bound,  that  they  might  not  only  regain  conneetioa 
with  the  Church,  but  extend  liberty  to  the  Choreh  within  the 
Church.  If  the  Church  had  been  selected  from  among  oompetiBg 
sects,  perhi^s  S.  S/s  notion  of  '' unfair  sopremaoy  "  might  htn 
had  some  force ;  but  the  Church  grew  up  in  ^e  state  to  its  prescat 
position,  while  the  sects  were  but  like  iyy  growing  roand  her, 
taking  nourishment  from  her  and  floarishing  by  her  decay. 

8.  S.  makes  a  profound  mistake  regarding  the  argument  employed 
in  our  opening  paper,  regarding  membership  of  Church  and  mm- 
bership  of  State.  He  looks  at  it  from  the  seet  aide.  £.  M.  G. 
takes  the  political  view.  My  view  is,  that  as  the  Church  is  esUb- 
lished  by  law,  and  almost  every  member  of  any  churdi,  ncnmerieillj, 
is  a  member  of  the  state,  actually  the  obnoxionaness  of  the  Cknrck 
to  the  criticism  of  Church  members  oan  only  arise  from,  their  ftdt. 
in  not  seeing  that  the  proper  sanctions  of  law  are  given  to  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  reforms  required  in  it ;  and  I  oaatendt 
that  did  the  members  of  the  state,  remembering  their  daties  u 
members  also  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  definitely  set  their  minds  to 
put  the  Church,  as  established  and  endowed,  in  its  true  and  proper 
position,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  agitation  against  the  Charek. 
I  was  speaking  of  political  coincidence  numerically ;  S.  S.  tries  u 
make  my  remark  mean,  or  be  meant  to  mean,  coinmdent  apirit&aiir. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  idea  that  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordtined 
of  God  "  should  be  novel  to  S.  S.  The  very  terms  are  quoted  for 
the  guide  of  all  churches  from  the  Scriptures.  (See  Bom.  xiii.  1) 
Does  *'  Johannes "  remember  the  Scriptural  admonition,  "  Jn^^lC^ 
righteous  judgment "  ?  or  has  he  attended  to  the  query,  **  Who  sit 
thou,  O  man,  that  condemnest  another"?  when  he  wrote  aboat 
the  "deadneas  of  the  Church  "P  (p.  446). 

I  apprehend  that  the  Church  has  been  looked  on  by  the  writers 
of  the  affirmative  as  a  usurping  rival ;  and  they  have  misjadgei 
her  Bo.  She  is  not ;  she  is  hereditary  possessor  of  her  digsitiei, 
properties,  and  responsibilities.  The  State  is  not  her  master,  bat 
only  the  trustee  of  her  property,  and  the  oversew  of  the  will  of  the 
generations  of  the  past  as  to  the  ofBce-bearers  she  should  hiTV 
and  the  duties  she  should  perform.  The  present  agitation  is  one  is 
which  are  antagonists.  The  Dissenters,  who  constitute,  aa  theyavei* 
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the  majority  in  the  state,  advocate  in  their  interest  the  confiscation 
of  the  fnnds  and  the  dispensing  with  the  rights  of  their  foes.  They 
daim  to  be,  in  plenitude  of  power,  the  State ;  they  allege  that  the 
Church  is  held  in  bondage  by  the  State,  i.  e.,  themselyes ;  therefore 
they  hold  that  the  State,  i.  e.,  themeelyes,  the  guardians  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  should  take  oyer  the  reyenues  of  the 
Church  for  their  own  purposes,  and  so  far  the  State,  «.  0.,  them- 
selyes, at  once,  from  the  embarrassing  claims  of  the  Church,  and 
brmg  it  to  the  leyel  of  other  sects,  t.e.,  themselyesy  who  haye  no 
share  in  the  Church's  funds — unless  they  manage,  under  the  guise 
of  the  State,  to  get  hold  of  some. 

Let  the  sects — and  the  State — ^look  to  it  that  justice  is  done, 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  Church  shall  either  be  disestab* 
liahed  or  disendowed. 

E.  M.  G. 


I 
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UGLY  TRUTHS. 

''  You  have  made  an  enemy,"  said  my  other  self  to  me  just  nor. 

I  must  reflect,  and  see  whetl^r  this  is  possible,  or  probaUe. 
An  old  friend  has  just  gone  out  of  the  room.  His  leaving  was  the 
signal  for  the  utterance  of  the  words  above  written. 

Let  me  consider :  His  faults,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  fostered, 
if  not  engendered,  by  success.  He  suddenly  grew  well  to  do,  and 
as  suddenly,  self-denisl  forsook  him,  and  indulgence  in  what  wecaB 
small  sins  occupied  the  place  of  the  vanished  virtues. 

For  some  months  past  I  have  been  as  a  jar  which  is  being  chai]ged 
with  electricity,  and  which,  at  last,  surcharged,  discharges  tbe 
whole  electric  volume  violently  into  the  body  of  the  unwary  opentoi- 
I  have  watched,  waited,  thought,  and  now  unintentionally,  or 
rather,  without  premeditation,  have  shocked,  and  indeed,  thoroogUr 
electrified  my  friend  the  operator,  by  telling  him  of  all  the  thmgs 
that  ever  he  did. 

The  form  of  expression  into  which  these  last  few  words  hsft 
run  reminds  me  of  a  certain  prince  who  travelled  in  disguise ;  that 
is,  he  did  not  dress  in  gorgeous  clothing,  like  a  prince,  or  sveir 
oaths  without  any  meaning,  like  one,  or  carry  off  rich  princesses  like 
one,  or  live  in  a  splendid  palace,  or  wear  diamonds  as  though  tber 
were  as  common  as  daisies,  or  fuss  and  fume,  and  have  gentlenics 
to  take  off  his  boots  and  put  on  his  coat,  and  altogether  to  mske 
pretence  that  he  was  the  most  fearful,  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  vet 
useful  bit  of  flesh  and  blood  that  ever  condescended  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a  man,  and  teach  us  poor  inferior  animals  of  creation  to 
tremble  at  and  to  fear  him.  ^o,  he  did  not.  As  regards  all  these 
matters,  he  certainly  travelled  in  what  we  call  disguise ;  we,  vbo 
are  accustomed  to  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
the  flying  of  flags,  the  shooting  of  enemies,  and  beheading  of 
traitors,  and  many  other  curious  but  rather  uncomfortable  customs, 
whenever  and  wherever  kings  and  princes  have,  in  this  world's 
history,  been  heard  of.  He  only  said,  "I  am  the  king,"  and  went 
about  doing  all  the  good  and  gentle  and  merciful  deeds  that  some 
time  afterwards  were  written  down  about  him.  That,  you  know, 
was  not  enough.  If  he  had  said,  **  I  am  your  king,"  and  had 
raised  an  army,  and  with  his  army  had  killed  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  then  people  would  not  have  wanted 
any  further  proof.  Only  he  did  not.  And  so,  one  day  he  met  a 
woman.  Well,  she  of  course  ought  to  have  been  a  princess,  before 
ever  he  could  condescend  to  speak  to  her,  but  somehow,  this  was  not 
thought  of,  she  was  after  all  only  a  woman.  And  this  prince  told 
her  "  all  the  things  that  ever  she  did."  Not  very  nice  things,  some 
of  them,  you  may  be  sure,  yet  he  told  her  them  all.  He  wanted  a 
cup  of  water,  after  a  hot,  dusty,  weary  journey  on  foot,  and  she 
might  have  refused  him,  nevertheless  he  told  her,  a  cup  full  of 
diamonds  would  have  been  useless  theu,  water,  a  cup  of  water  was 
the  one  want  above  all  others,  and  she  might  in  pride  or  passion,  or 
shame,  have  refused.  He  knew  this,  yet  he  told  her  ugly  truths, 
stinging,  wounding  deep  her  false  pride,  and  all  its  unhandsome 
belongings,  but,  in  this  instance,  arousing  the  honour  that  still 
slumbered  in  that  woman's  heart,  and  that  urged  her  to  go  and 
tell  her  friends  that  she  had  found  a  man  who  had  told  her  all  the 
things  that  ever  she  did.  You  know  who  that  prince  was,  and  who 
that  woman  was ;  he  spoke,  she  listened.  He  speaks  still,  and  we 
either  do  or  ought  to  listen,  and,  as  our  teacher,  we  may  in  like 
manner  follow  his  instructions,  and  speak  frankly  and  boldly,  and 
withal  courteously  and  lovingly,  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a 
chance  of  friendly  counsel  being  of  some  avail. 

Well,  let  me  see  if  I  have  made  an  en^my.  I  have  told  him  the 
truth,  and  it  only.  1  have  done  so  disinterestedly, — I  have  done 
so,  knowing  from  experience  that  I  ran  great  risk  of  losing  the 
companionship,  if  not  the  esteem,  of  a  much  valued  friend. 

I  have  done  so  solely  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  hope  of 
saving  him  from  further  folly,  and  the  penalties  attached  thereto. 

I  have  done  so  knowing  that;  if  his  heart  is  as  true  as  I  have 
always  believed  it  to  be,  the  truth,  ugly  though  it  be  to  him  now, 
will  make  him  truer.  Truer  to  his  own  body  and  soul,  to  his  own 
present  and  future. 

Why  should  he  become  my  enemy  ?  or,  to  put  it  as  mildly  as  I 
can,  why  should  he  henceforth  avoid  me,  and  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  no  longer  companions  ?  Let  me  see :  He  may  be 
moved  by, — Disbelief  in  the  assertion  that  he  has  been  doing 
wrong. 

Or,  by  wounded  pride. 

Or,  by  shame. 

He  may  not  believe  yet  that  he  has  been  doing  any  wrong.  Small 
sins,  wheu  they  take  possession  of  a  man,  always  do  so  in  the 
shape  of  necessary  evils.  We  find  a  place  for  them  in  our  life,  with 
the  plea  to  our  own  protesting  souls  that  they  save  us  from  worse 
things,  and  thus  they  become  easy  stepping-stones  down  to  the 
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abyss  of  reckless  sin.  Shut  your  eyes  when  in  a  train  at  full  speed 
and  you  cannot  tdl  whether  you  are  going  backward  or  fonmds 
into  the  tunnd  yonder,  where  is  darkness  that  can  be  felt,  or  oat 
on  the  pleasant  plain  there,  skirting  the  limitless  oeean,  in  Uie 
▼ery  heart  of  sunshine,  health,  and  loveliness.  Shut  your  eyes  to 
the  sins  that  prosperity  brings  on  its  rapid  wheds,  and,  tdce,  not 
my  word,  but  the  word  of  all  history  and  experience  for  it,  the 
sensation  is  so  deceptive  that  yon  may  be  gulpbed  deep  in 
unfathomable  waves  before  your  delicious  dream  is  more  than  half 
dreamed. 

Then,  wounded  pride  steps  forth.  Let  us  dismiss  the  braggait 
all  cap  and  bells,  but  without  even  the  wisdom  of  the  fool ;  let  as 
dismiss  this  pretty  semblance  of  a  virtue  without  any  comment 
Pride  is  among  the  noblest  of  the  virtues,  and  never  yet  wis 
wounded.  It  is  invulnerable.  Our  vanity  may  be  exposed,  our 
folly  reprimanded.  As  regards  our  self-laudation  and  self-approval, 
our  wings  may  be  once  and  for  ever  clipped,  but  pride,  the  paasioB 
of  a  pure  soul  for  all  that  is  purest,  pride  can  never  suffer  by  moitd 
hand  or  weapon.  Shame  may  keep  my  friend  away.  Shame  that 
is  only  half  ashamed ;  because  true  shame  is  so  nearly  allied  to  true 
pride  that,  although  it  be  the  child  of  sin,  and  the  sister  of  sorror, 
it  follows  only  that  which  is  good,  and  often,  with  its  sister,  sorroar 
is  admitted  to  the  arcana  of  purity.  True  shame  is  a  virtue.  The 
shame  of  a  false  pride  is  a  deception.  So  that  I  think,  if  my  (nemd 
is  what  I  deem  a  true  man,  he  will  see  that  he  has  been  doing 
wrong,  and  resolve  to  amend  his  life.  He  will  not  exhibit  any 
fiedse  pride,  and  the  flush  of  false  shamefaoedness  will  not  rob  him 
of  his  manliness.  In  fact,  I  consider  my  case  proven.  A  true  maa 
is,  although  he  has  fallen  so  as  to  be  grievously  hurt,  never  adtamed 
of  a  helping  hand,  never  afraid  to  compare  the  counsels  of  a  friend 
with  the  warning  voices  of  his  own  conscience,  and,  in  honour,  faith, 
and  truth,  will  abide  by  the  result  of  their  teaching. 

Truth,  to  us  poor  yearning  children  whose  souls  as  yet  are 
sightless,  is  the  very  light  of  life.  Why  do  we  so  deariy  prixe  the 
few  truths  that  belong  to  our  present  state  ?  Why  are  ten  thousand 
temples  dedicated  by  the  tens  of  millions  of  us  who  come  and  go, 
to  the  King  whose  name  is  Truth,  Why  ?  Because  we  have  tasted 
the  divine  elixir :  we  already  have  touched  the  hem  of  God's  robe 
in  this  our  deep  darkness,  and  we  feel,  we  know,  yes,  we  knoir, 
that  soon  we  shall  see.  See,  afler  our  probation  of  blindness :  see, 
after  our  long  acquaintance  with  the  gloom  of  the  fear  of  death. 
See,  after  our  long  dream  in  this  land  of  shadows.  Yes,  sec  and 
Eve.  Truth,  if  it  is  anything,  is  all  in  all.  If  it  is  the  hope  of  oar 
Kfe,  the  aim  of  all  life,  how  can  we,  how  dare  we  shun  its  Toice, 
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calling  to  us  as  it  does  every  time  we  toach  forbidden  fruit.  Loye 
commands,  honour  beseeches,  that  we  should  advise  and  admonish 
one  another,  and,  although  the  wound  may  be  deep,  and  hurt 
sorely  for  a  moment,  the  true  soul  will  always  thank  lovingly  the 
true  brother  who  dares  our  foolish  resentment,  and  trusting  in 
our  uprightness  of  heart  tells  us  of  our  faults. 

And  so,  a  long  amen  to  all  our  fears,  a  long  and  fearless  life  to 
all  true  friends,  and  a  happy  issue  to  all  ugly  truths. 

F.  Gavin. 


Cj^e  Inxjitmr, 


Answxbs  to  QuxsnoKS. 

990.  The  origin  of  the  art  of  prbting  lies  far  back  indeed,  and  it  must 
have  been  known  imperfectly  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  For,  as  De  Quinoey  has  pointed  oat,  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  printing  as  a  modem  art,  since  those  who,  thousands  of  years  ago,  en- 
graved words  on  coins,  &c.,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  printers ;  and 
if  the  art  did  not  become  more  general,  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  cheap  and 
convenient  material  for  printing  upon,  which  delayed  the  production  of 
books  until  paper  was  made.  It  is  conceded,  however,  as  a  fact,  if  it  be  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  Western  nations,  that  the  Chinese  did  practise  printing, 
as  we  now  understand  it,  as  early  (or  earlier)  as  the  date  of  the  Christian 
era ;  still,  that  early  printing,  which  need  not  be  described,  was  of  little 
utility,  and  it  is  Europe  that  claims  the  palm  for  having  been  the  first  to 
employ  movable  types.  The  early  printers  on  the  Continent  used  wooden 
blocks,  in  which  letters  were  cut,  much  in  the  Chinese  fSushion  ;  they  took 
impressions  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  then  pasted  two  leaves  to- 
gether. An  enormous  amount  of  ink  has  been  expended  in  the  controversy, 
as  to  place  and  date;  the  probabilities  favour  Laurentins  of  Haarlem,  who 
first  employed  these  wooden  tyjMS  about  1430,  It  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  after  that  when  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  Schoeffor  seem  to  have  con- 
temporaneonsly  brought  metal  types  into  use  at  Menta.  Cazton,  a  Kentish 
man,  whose  name  is  weU  known,  introduced  the  art  into  Bngland  about  1470 ; 
it  did  not  reaoh  Scotland  until  1600,  and  Ireland,  it  is  said,  fifty  years  later. 

991.  There  are  so  many  good  grammars  that  one  can  hardly  be  singled  out 
and  placed  in  a  position  of  pre-eminence;  and  those,  whether  professed 
^itUraUH  r»  or  not,/who  desire  to  be  thoroughly  aoqoainted  with  their  own 
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tongue,  will  ayail  themielTes  if  poitible  of  serenil  works.  The  fttadmt  of 
English  compoBition  should  no  mora  confine  himself  to  one  or  two  gram' 
marians  than  the  student  of  history  to  one  or  two  historians.  LiiKUer 
Murray's  work  upon  the  Bnglish  language  is  a  standard  one,  and  thore  mxt 
several  modernized  editions,  amending  him  in  some  particulars,  and  cutting 
down  his  yerbiage,  often  redundant.  Cobbett's  grammar,  though  full  of  the 
crotchets  of  the  man,  is  a  capital  one  so  far  aa  itgoes ;  high  praise  moat  alao 
be  given  to  Lennie's,  MoCulloch*s  and  Comwell's  grammars.  Then,  again, 
no  student  should  be  without  such  a  Tolume  as  Angua's  Hand-book  of  the 
English  Tongue,  which  is  a  grammar,  and  more  than  a  grammar.  Fowlet^s 
oompaot  little  Tolume  of  the  English  language,  published  by  Cassell,  is 
useful,  if  not  very  original.  — J.  K.  S.  0. 

d92.  The  querist  can  soaroely  be  aware  of  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  these  islands ;  a  list  such  as  he  asks  would  occupy  seTeral  psigw  of 
the  CotUroversialiat,     Very  full  and  oorreot  information  on  the  aalgec; 
■may  be  got  from  Mitchell's  Newspaper  Frees  Directory,  published  annually 
ome  time  in  February,  at  two  shillings. 


Cj^t  gjebiefam 


A  Companion  to  the  Authorized   Version  of  the  Neu>  Testamemt. 
By  the  Ear.  H.  B.  Hall,  B.C.L.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The    Origin    and  History  of  the    New    Testament,     By  Jjlmss 
Mabtin,  M.A.    London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton. 

Thbsb  two  works  we  class  together  becanse  of  their  oommiinitj 
of  serviceableness  as  helps  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Scripiures 
of  sacred  truth.  They  are  both  good  books  for  the  thoughtful 
reader  of  the  Bible :  the  former  as  an  aid  to  the  comprehenBio&  of 
many  passages  in  which  specialities  of  translation  occur  in  which 
the  light  of  the  original  is  only  faintly,  perhaps  imperfectly,  wmodc- 
times  erroneously  presented  in  the  Authorised  Version ;  the  latter 
as  giving  a  fair  amount  of  trustworthy  information  on  the  external 
history  of  the  word  of  life— its  origin,  authorship  (diriae  and 
human),  and  transmission.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
plementary of  each  other. 

Mr.  Hall  desires  to  conserre  our  present  yersion  of  the  Soriptare« 
with  the  least  possible  alteration,  and  suggests  the  correction  of  so 
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mtich,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  m  notes.  He  signalizes 
nine  sources  of  difficulty  in  our  authorized  translation,  viz., — 
1.  Misapprehensions  of  the  original.  2.  Translations  of  one  Greek 
word  by  different  English  ones,  and  vice  versa,  3.  Incomplete  or 
exaggerated  translations.  4.  Obsolete  words  and  phrases.  5.  An 
irresolute  usage  of  "  shall "  and  "  will."  6.  Neglect  of  the  force  of 
the  Greek  article.  7.  The  use  of  scholastic  Latin  terms.  8.  Un- 
warranted insertions,  ungrammatical  language,  and  misprints. 
9.  The  artificial  diyision  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  yerses.  His 
introduction  gives  specimens  of  each,  and  discusses  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  production  of  a  new  version,  with  a  negative  bias* 
The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  critical  Greek  versions  in  the 
common  order  of  the  New  Testament  (with  due  references)  of  every 
verse,  in  his  opinion,  admitting  beneficial  re-translation  from 
Matthew  to  John's  epistles — omitting  the  Apocalypse ;  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  either  on  the  error  in  the  old  version,  or  the  grounds 
of  the  change  in  that  proposed.  The  following  are  the  verses  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  which  he  thinks  require  change.  We 
quote  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  work  is  done, 
and  as  a  help  to  those  who  are  studying  this  Gospel  for  examination. 
For  brevity  of  quotation  we  omit  the  citation  of  the  Authorized 
version,  because  each  reader  can  easily  refer  to  the  passages  pointed 
out  in  his  own  copy  of  the  Scriptures : — 

"  Mark  I.  24.  Let  us  alone ;  what  hast  Thou  to  do  with  us.  Thou 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  P  26.  And  when  the  unclean  spirit  had  con- 
vulsed {ErrapdZav  shook  violently)  him  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
he  came  out  of  him. 

"  II.  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  were 
fasting ;  and  they  came  and  say  unto  Him,  &o.  21.  No  man  also 
seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment :  else  the  fitting  up 
takes  away  from  it,  the  new  from  the  old,  and  the  rent  becomes 
worse. 

"  lY.  36.  And  having  sent  away  the  multitude,  they  take  Him. 
When  He  was  in  the  ship,  and  other  little  ships  with  Him,  37, 
there  arose  also  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and  the  waves  beat  into  the 
ship,  so  that  it  was  filling. 

"  y.  7.  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said,  What  hast  Thou 
to  do  with  me,  Jesaa,  Thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God  P  12.  And 
all  the  deyilSf  &o.  And  all  the  demofit,  &c,  (Diabolus  has  no 
plural ;  Dsdmonia,  eril*  or  lost  spirits). 
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"YI.  do.  For  Herod,  Ac.  .  .  .  nnd preserved  \aau  26.1wi& 
tiiat  thoa  give  me  immediately  in  a  diah,  Ac.  83.  And  tiie  people 
....  ran  by  land  thither,  Ao.  40.  And  thej  sat  down  in 
eomptmieef  &o.  {wpwnai^  sqaaree).  CK).  Be  of  good  cheer :  I  ax  : 
be  not  afraid.  [Compare  '  Thf  ways  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in 
the  great  waters/  Pta.  Izxix.  19.] 

"  Vn.  3.  For  ^e  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  except  ^ey  pour  a 
little  water  oyer  their  hands,  &c.  4.  And  when  they  come  firom 
the  market,  except  they  immerse  them  in  water,  Ac. 

"  YIIL  24.  And  He  looked  up  and  said,  I  see  men,  for  I  tee 
them  walking  as  it  were  trees.  27  and  29.  Whom  shonld  be  who. 
34  and  35.  Whosoerer  desires  to,  instead  of  whoBoerer  wiU.  36. 
Lose  his  own  life  (as  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  Tersea  "^vxh 
is  translated). 

"  IX.  24.  Help  Thou  my  want  of  faith, 

"  X.  61.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do^br  thee  P 

"XI.  17.  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  fbr  all 
nations ;  but  ye  hare  made  it  a  den  of  robbers. 

''XIY.  24.  For  new  testament,  read  new  oorenant  (as  an 
allasion  to  Exod.xxiv.  3).  30.  This  night  before  a  cock  crow,  Ac. ; 
also  in  rer.  68  and  72.  40.  But  this  t^  done  [the  words  being 
said  by  Jesas,  not  being  written  as  a  comment  by  the  eyangelist] 
that  the  Scriptures  may  be  fulfilled. 

'*  XY.  5.  But  Jesus  answered  no  more,  27.  For  thieves^  retd 
robbers  (as  aboTe). 

On  XI.  13.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hall  gives  the  following  note :— "  This 
passage  has  been  a  great  difficulty  to  commentators ;  and  our  renion 
is  liable  to  produce  the  opinion  that  our  Lord  was  unreasonable 
in  expecting  fruit  on  the  tree.  All  the  obscurity  arises  firom  the 
elliptical  use  of  for  (yap),  which  is  common  in  Scripture.  When 
the  elliptical  idiom  is  expanded  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  passage  will 
read  thus: — 'When  He  came  to  it  He  found  nothing  but  leares 
[and  this  was  not  what  He  had  reason  to  expect],  for  the  time  of 
figs  [t.  e.,  the  fig  harvest,  after  which  all  the  figs  would  have 
been  gathered]  was  not  yet.'  This  makes  us  understand  clearly 
why  the  tree  was  blasted.  Another  mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty 
of  the  passage  is  by  taking  the  words  before  the  '  fbr '  as  a  paren- 
thesis.  The  verse  will  then  read  as  follows : — '  And  seeing  a  fig 
tree  afar  off,  having  leaves.  He  came  if  haply  He  might  fiad 
anything  thereon  [and  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  notfedng  but 
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learet],  for  the  time  of  QgB  [fig  harvest]  wms  not  yet."  By  a  similar 
use  of  the  parentilieais  he  suggests  that  xri.  4  would  he  made 
plainer.  He  proposes  to  read  it,  *'  And  when  they  looked  thus  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away ;]  for  it  was  great ;"  and  adds  this 
note :  "  Taking  rer.  3  and  4  together,  the  words  seem  to  imply 
that  the  reason  of  the  stone's  heing  rolled  away  was  its  exceeding 
bigness.  Bat  rer.  3  as  far  as  the  word  '  for '  is  a  parenthesis,  the 
sense  heing  that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  roll  away  the  stone  on  account 
of  its  size,  hat  on  looking  saw  that  it  was  already  rolled  away." 

Mr.  Martin's  book  is  in  its  way  equally  good  and  helpful.  Our 
readers  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the  staple  of  the  work  from  an  ex- 
tract than  from  any  description  of  ours.  We  select  for  quotation 
the  notice  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which  is  as  follows : — 

*'llie  author  of  the  third  G-ospel  was,  no  doubt,  the  'siBter's  son  to  Bar- 
nabas,' whom  we  read  of  so  frequently  in  both  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
His  fuU  name  was  John  Mark,  though  he  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  his 
fhtrt  name,  John,  and  more  freqaentlj  bj  his  second,  Mark  or  Marcus.  He 
was  living  with  his  mother  at  Jerusalem  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  came 
thither  from  Antioch,  and  he  accompanied  them  on  their  return.  He 
started  with  them  on  their  first  missionary  tour,  but  soon  lost  heart  in  the 
work ;  and  when  thej  landed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  probably  found  him  on  their  second  visit.  Barnabas 
persuaded  him  to  go  back  with  them  to  Antioch  onoe  more,  as  he  was 
anzbos  to  give  him  another  trial.  But  when  he  proposed  that  Mark  should 
be  allowed  to  accompany  them  on  their  second  missionaTy  tour,  Paul 
strongly  objected,  and  parted  from  Barnabas  rather  than  take  Mark  a 
second  time.  The  fikmness  of  Paul  had,  no  doubt,  a  good  eflfect  qpon  the 
mind  of  Mark,  for  he  appears  from  that  time  forth  to  have  settled  down 
wHh  steadfastness  to  the  work  he  relinquished  before.  He  went  first  of  all 
with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  joined  Paul,  and  was 
with  him  during  his  imprisonment  in  Borne.  When  the  latter  wrote  to 
the  Colossians,  Mark  was  about  to  visit  Asia  Minor,  and  would  probably 
take  ColoBse  on  his  way.  It  was  most  likely  on  this  occasion  that  he  ex* 
tended  his  journey  so  far  as  to  spend  some  time  with  Peter  in  Babylon. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  was  there  with  Timothy  when  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  by  Paul  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  fathers  he  went  to  Borne  as  Paul  desired,  and  r»> 
mained  there  ti]l  Peter's  death.  After  this  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Bgypt^  and  to  have  founded  several  churches  there,  including  one  in 
Alexandria.  According  to  Jerome,  he  died  at  Alexandria  in  the  eigh^ 
year  of  Kero's  reign.    Others  represent  him  as  having  suffbred  martjrrdom 
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''We  hsTe  no  meuiB  of  atcertaining  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  the  die- 
ciples  daring  the  life  of  Ohrist ;  though  some  coojectiire  that  he  waa  the 
young  man  mentioned  in  BCark  xIt.  61,  62,  who  nairowlj  escaped  amst 
when  Christ  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Thia  does 
not  indeed  prove  that  he  was  a  disciple  at  that  time,  hut  simply  that  be 
was  supposed  to  be  one.  He  is  generally  represented  as  having  written  his 
Gospel  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  The 
foundation  for  such  an  opinion  is  very  slight,  and  the  tradition  itself  no 
doubt  originated,  like  that  concerning  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  the  idea  tha( 
a  canonical  book  ought  to  emanate  directly  or  indirectly  firom  one  of  the 
twelve.  The  long-continued  intercourse  of  Mark  with  those  who  had 
been  with  the  Lord  from  the  very  first  would  qualify  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  commit  to  writing  a  life  of  Jesus ;  and  whatever  truth  then  may 
be  in  the  tradition  that  he  spent  some  time  with  Peter  at  Bome,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  assume  that  Peter  superintended  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel,  either  to  establish  the  author's  inspiration  or  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  itself.'* 

"  The  Gt)8pel  of  Mark  was  not  written  for  Jewish  Christians.  Tim  is 
evident  from  the  explanations  which  he  so  frequently  gives  of  Jewish  eoa- 
toms.  Compare^  for  example,  chap.  vii.  1—4,  'The  Pharisees,  and  all  the 
Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not;'  chap.  xiL  18,  'Then 
come  unto  him  the  Sadducees,  which  say  there  is  no  resurrection  ;*  chap, 
xiv.  12,  '  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  killed  the  psos- 
over ; "  chap.  xv.  42,  '  The  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  sab- 
bath.' There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  for  what  church  his  Goepd 
was  especially  designed.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome. 

"  The  Gospel  oovers,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  ground  as  those  of  Mat- 
thew and  Liikei,  describing  the  same  journeys,  relating  the  same  miraeies, 
and  reciting  the  same  parables  and  discourses.  But  it  is  not  a  compilation 
made  from  the  two,  nor  is  there  anything  to  prove  that  Mark  himself  had 
seen  either  of  the  others.  But  even  where  he  gives  the  same,  he  contri- 
butes much  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  '  His  descriptions  are  lively,  virid, 
and  graphic.  They  are  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  by  their  freshness  of 
colouring,  and  he  throws  in  slight  details,  which  give  sharpness  to  the 
outline  of  the  scene  depicted.'  It  is  he,  for  example,  who  tells  as  *  that 
there  was  no  more  room,  no,  not  mo  nmeh  as  abavt  the  door*  (chap.  vL  2) ; 
that  Jesus  was  *  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ehip,  aeleep  on  a  pillow '  (diap.  iv. 
88) ;  that  the  blind  man  '  catt  away  hie  fformeni^  and  leaped  up '  (chap.  x. 
60) ;  and  that  when  they  were  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  '  they  were 
amazed,  and  ae  theyfoUowed  they  were  qflraid'  (chap.  x.  32).  It  is  Mark 
who  has  preserved  to  us  in  their  original  form  the  very  words  that 
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employed  on  more  than  one  oooaBion :  e.  g,^  Boanerg^Sj  Corham^  TaUiha 
cwmt,  Sphpkatha^  &o.  It  would  be  weariBome  to  quote  the  numerous 
instenoee  in  which  he  throws  in  graphic  details  which  the  other  evangelists 
hare  passed  over.  It  is  he  who  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  a  earpenter,  that 
He  loved  the  man  who  came  to  inquire  about  eternal  life,  that  the  woman 
whose  daughter  He  cured  was  a  SyrophoDoician,  and  that  Bartimseus  was 
the  name  of  the  blind  man  who  called  to  Jesus  for  help.  But  the  most 
striking  instance  of  all  is  his  account  of  the  demoniac  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenee. 

"Each  of  the  synoptic  evangelists  has  selected  his  own  peculiar  starting- 
point.  Matthew,  by  his  genealogy,  introduces  Jesus  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  Abraham.  Luke  gires  the  most  minute  account  of  the  an- 
nuncialiion  both  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus ;  though  it  is  not  tiU  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  commences  that  he  introduces  the  genealogy,  in  which  be 
sets  Jesus  forth  as  the  Son  of  Adam,  the  true  Son  of  man.  Mark  gives  no 
genealogy,  but  contents  himself  with  introducing  the  Saviour  as  '  Jesus 
CShrist,  the  Son  of  GK>d.'  The  contents  of  the  Gospel  have  been  well  de- 
scribed as  confined  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  Peter  in  Acts  L  22, 
"  Beginning  firom  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  the  same  day  that  He  (Jesus) 
was  taken  up  from  us."  And  with  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Gospel,  Lange  has  equally  well  observed  that  a  fitting  motto  for  the  whole 
might  be  found  in  the  words  of  Peter  in  Acts  x.  38,  *'  How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  :  who  went  about 
doinggood,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was 
with  Him." 
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ON  THE  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  "  WHATELY^S  IN- 
TRODUCTORY LESSONS  ON  CHBISTIAN  ETIDENCES.- 

Abghbibhop  Whatblt's  "  Introdactor J  Letsona  on  Cltfirtia& 
Evidenoes  "  is  alto  to  be  had,  in  a  Bligbtlj  altered  form,  aa  IieBaona 
on  the  truth  of  ChriBtiAnit]^.  The  small  edition,  at  aixpenoef  iasoed 
by  Parker,  will  aoit  best  the  majoritj  of  those  who  axe  about  to 
prepare  themselyes  for  the  examination  of  the  Evidenees  on  Ghiii- 
tianityf  to  whioh  the  Sunday  School  Teaohert  of  the  eonntiy 
asked  to  submit  themselres.  The  work  is  divided  into  sixteen  i 
ters,  and  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  as  they  arerage  abont 
small  pages,  may  very  easily  be  managed  in  a  night's  study  of  about 
an  hour-and-a-half  if  the  following  course  is  pursued : — 

L  Bead  each  chapter  carefully  over  three  times. 

II.  Note  the  step  taken  in  each  paragraph  (which  is  duly  num- 
bered). 

m.  Observe  how  the  argument  in  each  advances  towards  the  ex- 
position of  the  special  matter  of  proof  in  each  chapter,  and  mark  the 
result  of  the  whole  reasoning. 

lY.  Eix  in  the  mind  this  result  in  the  tersest  terms  you  eanfind 
to  them. 

y .  Write  out  this  as  a  topic  to  be  proved,  and  place  below  it  the 
several  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true  as  suggested  in  the  para- 
graphs of  the  chapter. 

YI.  Study,  especially  after  having  gone  through  this  course,  ^  The 
Summary  of  Evidence  "  given  in  chap.  IX.,  and  commit  to  memory 
its  most  striking  passages. 

BIBLE  PAGES. 

HINTS     OF     1     MKBUOKIC    SYSTBU     FOB    STUDYING    ANT    OF     IHB 

BOOKS  IN   THB  BIBLB. 

I.  Bead  carefully  one  by  one  the  chapters  of  the  book  selected : 
and  at  the  close  of  the  perusal  of  each  chapter,  fix  upon  some  woid 
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or  phra86  around  wbioh  70a  can  group  the  entire  facts  of  the 
chapter. 

n.  Arrange  these  key* words  or  mnemonic  holdfasts  with  the 
numerals  of  the  chapters  from  which  they  are  selected  or  to  which 
they  refer  before  them ;  then  commit  to  memory  numerals  and 
words. 

m.  Question  yourself,  with  the  book  before  you  first,  from  this 
central  word  outwards  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  chapter. 

lY.  Write  out  a  concise  outline  of  the  substance  of  the  book 
read,  inserting  in  this  the  key-words  selected,  written  in  large 
letters  or  doubly  underlined. 

To  exemplify  this,  take  the  first  chapter  of  I.  Samuel,  and  fix  on 
the  word  Fbatbb  as  the  holdfast  for  the  subject  of  the  chapter. 
We  can  now  question  ourselyes  after  this  DMhion.  Whose  prayer 
is  spoken  of  P  What  was  it  for  P  How  was  it  altered  P  Where  P  In 
"what  manner  P  What  reason  was  there  for  this  prayer  P  Who  was 
the  prayer  P  Who  was  her  husband  P  What  was  his  character  P 
.Her'sP  Why  was  she  sadP  Who  misunderstood  herP  Was  her 
prayer  heard  P  How  did  she  show  gratitude  for  God's  goodness  P 
Did  her  husband  rejoice  with  her  P 

For  chapter  ii.  take  Soks.  Whose  sons  are  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  P  Whose  joy  for  her  son  broke  forth  into  song  P  What  was 
the  character  and  office  of  her  son  P  What  was  the  character  of  the 
other  sons  named  P  Give  instances  of  their  misdoings  P  What  evil 
fate  was  prophesied  for  them  P  By  whom  P  Did  these  sons  take 
warning  P  On  whom  did  they  bring  sorrow  ?  How  went  it  with  the 
good  son's  motherP 

The  word  Sebvakt  may  be  chosen  for  chap.  iii.  Who  professed 
himself  a  servant  of  God  P  By  whose  instructions  P  Under  what 
circumstances  P  On  his  acknowledgment  of  himself  as  Grod's  servant 
what  revelation  was  made  to  himP  What  was  to  be  done  to  the 
impious  servants  P  What  was  known  of  this  good  servant  P 

For  chap.  iv.  we  may  take  Abk.  Where  was  the  ark  keptP 
Where  was  it  taken  thence  P  On  what  account  P  With  what  results  P  . 
What  happened  to  the  ark  P  What  occurred  to  its  guardians  P  Who 
were  they  P  How  ^ras  the  story  of  the  ark  told  P  What  were  the 
effects  of  the  telling  of  the  tale  P  What  memorial  of  ,the  event  was 
madeP  What  phrophesy  was  fulfilled  in  the  ark  being  taken  P 
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"SAMSON  AGONISTES." 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 

333.  Uncouth,  literally  unknown,  bat  here  Btrange  and  wild. 

334.  Once-gloried,  formerly  renowned. 

335.  Informed,  turned,  given  form  to  the  path. 

337.  Lagging,  slowly,  diiijointedly. 

338.  Signal,  conspicuous,  well-known. 

339.  Srst^  is  the  superlative ,'of  are  btfore  evert  and  is  eqniTalent 

to  *'  ever  he  was." 

344.  "  Single  combatant  duelled."    Notice  here  the  ezoeasive  eon- 

'  trastive  hyperbole.     The  meaning  is  that  he,  "  single,'* 

'*  himself  an  army,"  set  himself  as  the  opponent  in  a  duel 

or  fight  between  two  in  which  "  their  armies,  ranked  in 

proud  array,"  formed  the  antagonist  he  braved. 

347.  Coward,  sometimes  explained  as  derived  from  cowherd,  a 
loutish  and  timid  good-for-nothing,  who  drives  the  oowa 
to  pasture,  but  really  a  person  who  turns  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  and  so,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  turns  tail  (Latin, 
Cauda,  a  tail ;  Italian,  codardo ;  and  French,  eouard). 
Some  derive  it  from  cow-hearted,  easily  frightened. 

359.  Shakspere  Bimilarl  ysay s :  Antony  and  Cleopatra  II.,  i. "  We 
ignorant  of  oursel?e8  beg  often  our  own  harms." 

864.  Miracle,  admiration,  wonder,  most  remarkable. 

373.  Appoint  &c.,  assume  not  to  thyself  the  arrangement  of  events 
which  justly  belong  to  Heaven. 

394.  Capital,  chief,  choicest,  but  with  a  punning  reference  to  the 
hair  of  his  bead  {Caput), 

403.  Parlies,  speeches  generally  specious'and  diplomatic,  entidng 
and  deceitful. 

433.  Score,  reckoning,  sum  marked  down  as  owing. 

441.  Isa.  xliv.  6.  "  Beside  me  there  is  no  God."  8.  "  Is  there 
a  Grod  beeide  me,  yea,  there  is  no  God ;  I  know  not  any. 
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453.  IdoUsts,  for  idolaters,  worshippers  of  false  gods ;  atheists 

disbelieyers  in  God. 

454.  Diffidence,  distrust,  want  of  faith. 

455.  Propense,  aforethought,  fully  inclined. 

464.  Comparing  ought  to  hare  been  followed  by  the  preposition 

with. 
469.  Discomfit  [ure],  complete  defeat. 
471.  Blank,  entirely    destroy,   leave  no   sign  of  appal,   as   in 

Shakspere, — 

"  Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joj, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy." 

"  Hatnlei,"  Hi.,  2. 

480.  Plight,  condition,  involvement.     See  in'* Winter's  Tale," 

II..  i- 
"  Beesech  your  Highness  my  women  may  be  with  me ;  for  you  see 

My  plight  requires  it." 

It  differs  from  plight,  a  pledge,  or  to  pledge. 
489.  On  is  an  adverb  here^  and  signifies  continuously. 
600.  Tantalus  was  c  ondemncd  to  the  Tartarean  regions  for  betray- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  gods. 
528.  The  sons  of  Anak,  now  become  proverbial  as  a  race  of  giants. 
The  AnaJcim  were  the  sons  of  Arba,  and  dwelt  in  Hebron 
till  Jonthua  drove  them  out,  and  then  settled  among  the 
Philistines. 
53).  Affronty  opposition,  coming  face  to  face  with, — ad  and /row** 

and  equal  to  meet  in  fight. 
532.  Fallacious,  deceptive.    Fen er^a/,  relating  io  Venus,  the  god- 
dess of  love,  and  equal  to  amorously  exciting  **  trains,** 
stratagems;  as, — 

''  Now  to  my  charms 
And  to  my  wily  trains  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stocked  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe."—"  Comtw,"  131. 

537.  Shore  requires  "  from  off"'   after  it,  to  govern  "  me  ;  "  the 

grammatical  object  is  "  all  my  precious  fiecce." 
645.  Judg.  ix.,  13,— "Wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man." 
566.  The  double  accusative  brought  here  by  the  conjunction  and 
will  not  make  sense  with  the  verb  serve,  hence  we  must 
understand  some  such  word  as  do,  perform,  accomplish  ; 
before  '*  the  work." 

2  H 
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669.  Bohusiious,  probably  a  suggestive  term  from  Shakspere's 
**  robuBtious,  periwig-pated  fellow  "  ('*  Hamlet,"  iii.,  3),  and 
meaning  coarsely  strong. 

571.  Crage,  enfeeble,  Fr.  ienue,  to  omah. 

674.  Dr<i^,  wonhlets ;  refuse,  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat. 

381.  Judg.  xv.  19,  probably  a  rock  bearing  the  appearance  of 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass;  as,  "The  White  Horse  in  Berk- 
shire, or  the  Wild  Deer  in  Cardigan,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Bheidol. 

624.  Apprehensive,  sensitive,  used  here  in  the  logical  sense,  as 
possesaiDg  the  capacity  of  apprehending,  feeling,  per- 
ceiving. 

628.  Alp,  the  particular  for  the  general  used  to  indicate  any  high 
SDOW-clad  mountain. 

646.  Eepeated  [ly],  unless  written  by  the  amanuensis  of  the 
poet,  misled  by  the  sound  for  re-pitied. 

657.  Consolatories,  equal  to  "  Consolations  "  as  thence  of  Boethius, 
and  generally  vain  as  the  Philosophers'  fine-spun  theories 
in  JRasselas, 

668.  Sought,  I  interpret,  not  as  Keightley  does  as  meaning  sought 
(out)  or  looked  after,  diligently  desired,  but  as  sought  in 
the  sense  of  gained  by  research,  and  not  got  spontaneously; 
hence  far-fetched. 

659.  Lenient,  emolhnent,  softening,  ameliorative,  assuaging ;  not 
tender  to. 

662.  Harsh,  &c.  "Like  sweet  bells,"  jangled  out  of  tune  mad 
harsh"  (" Hamlet," iii.,  1). 

694.  **  To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey  "  ("  Homer's  Iliad,"  i.,  6),— 

"And  left  their  mangled  limbs  a  prey 
To  doge  and  vultures." — Blaekig't  TroifuMian. 

700.  Crude,  which  conunonly  means  raw,  unripe,  signifies  prema- 
ture, brought  on  before  its  time. 

716.  Tarsus,  probably  Tarshisb,  Tartessus,  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
to  which  Jonah  sought  to  flee.  It  may  be  Tarsus  in  Cilicts, 
the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul  $  especially  as  Javan,  Uie  Ionian 
Isles,  are  next  mentioned,  and  Gadire,  Cadiz,  in  the  south- 
west of  SpaiD. 
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717.  Bravcrtf,  See  Isa.  iii.  18.    Finery,  Bplendid  attire;  as  in 
Shakspere's — 

"  With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  chan^  of  bravery." 

"  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  iv.,  8. 

TacJcle,  ropes,  rigging,  trim,  in  goodly  array. 
721.  Sarhinger,  foreronner,  annonnoer. 
729.  Addressed,  attempted  to  be  spoken. 
775.  Imporiune,  importunate  to  gain  a  knowledge. 
785.  Parle,  considerate  speech,  with  the  design  of  coming  to 

terms;  parley. 
820.  Upbraid  me  [with]  mine. 
826.  Adder's  sense.   Psa.  Iriii.  4,^-"  Like  the  deaf  adder,  that 

stoppeth  her  ear." 
990.  Jndg.  \Y.,  9—22. 

1020.  Faranymph:  Jod.  zir.,  20,  bride's  man. 
1025.  Compare  Boms, — 

"  O  woman,  lovely  woman  fSsir, 
An  angel  form's  fidlen  to  thy  ihare, 
It  would  have  been  too  miokle  t'  haTS 

given  thee  mair, 
I  mean  an  angel's  mind." 

1035.  Demore,  des  maurs,  according  to  good  manners ;  modes  t. 
1045.  **  Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm.'*—"  Qrojifs 

Bardr 
1065.  Females  as  in  French y^sM,  woman  or  wife;  onegiren 

ynfte  to  a  male. 
1075.  Frofoght,  load,  burden,  what  he  carries  or  brings  iftwgki* 
1081.  Compare — *'  Not  to  know  me  argues  thyself  unknown.'* 
1092.  Single  [me  out  as  a  combatant  and  giro  a  challenge]. 
1109.  Assassinated,  taken  by  wiles  like  those  of  an  assassin,  and  to 

the  same  end,  death. 
1124.  Beaten,  battered,  dinted,  and  noisy. 
1130.  Ornament  and  safety,  Horace's  deeus  et  tuiamen, 
1138.  "  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 
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EDlKBUBaH  LITLRAKY  INSllTtJTE. 
On   Self-Cultxjeb.     By   Pbikcifal  Tclmkjk. 


The  winter  course  of  lectures 
under  ike  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Icstitute,  South  Clerk 
Street,  was  opened,  Noyember  6lh, 
with  an  address  bj  the  Bev.  Prin- 
cipal Tullocb,  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the 
preeence  of  a  numerous  audience. 

Principal  Tullocb,  who  was  cor- 
dially received,  said  the  subject  on 
which  he   was  to  speak  was   one 
which  concerned  every  human  being, 
but  which  might  be  said  to  have 
tliis  advantage,  when  a  person  was 
addressing  the  members  of  a  Uterary 
institute,  that  it  was  the  special  ob- 
ject for  which  such  an  institute 
existed.    Their  association  and  ar- 
rangements there  had  for  their  main 
purpose  the  self-cultore  of  those  who 
felt  that,  having  more  oc  less  com- 
menced the  duties  of  life,  they  had 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn.    It  might 
be  said  it  was  only  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  life,  and  commenced  to 
reaUte  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
that  thev  began  to  feel  how  little 
they  really  knew  — how  much  they 
needed  to  knpw.    The  young  took 
education  at  first  very  much  as  a 
sort  of  necessity,  which  interfered, 
in  a  somewhat  narsh  manner,  with 
amusement,   and  from  which  they 
would  fain    be  rid  if  they  could. 
They  felt  its  restraicts  more  than  its 
advantage?.     It  was  the  instinct  of 
a  boy  or  girl — of  all  boys  or  girls 
who  were  healthy,  and,  what  they 
should  be,  happy— in  the  fulness  of 
their  natural  ^oung  life,  to  love  dis- 


traction, or  "play,"  as  they  said. 
A  disposition  to  learn  in  the  first 
years  of  life,  save  in  rare  instanorr. 
had  no  chance  with  the  instinct  of 
amusement.    But  when  years  of  re- 
flection came,  and  the  impulses  of 
curiosity  were  awAkened,  still  more 
when  the  idea  of  life  as  not  a  pas- 
time but  a  laboor — a  duty—bq^an 
to   stir,  and  when  knowledge  was 
seen  to  hold  the  key  of  success,  and 
life  was  found  to  be  richer,  better, 
and  more  powerfol,  the  more  in- 
formed, experienced,  wise,  and  skil^ 
it  was,  then  men  began  to  wish  ar- 
dently for  krowledge,  and  strive  for 
it,  if  they  ever  did  so^then  they  en- 
t^ned  upon  that  secondary  education 
which  was,  after  all,  the  true  ednca- 
of  every  man,  the  education  which  a 
man    gave  himself.    They  formed 
some  definite  ideas  of  their  own  ca- 
pacities—of the  line  of  readiog  or 
acquirement  which  they  liked  beat, 
or  for  which  they  were  most  fitted — 
all  the  better  if  it  was,  in  the  main, 
a  line  of  reading  or  study  oonnccted 
with  their  work  in  Ufe,  and  not  with- 
out advantage  if  it  were  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  work,  so  as  to 
enlarge  their  mind    beyond  some 
mere  speciality.     They  brought,  in 
short,  the  vague  thoughts  of  youth 
to  a  point,  and  would  fain  do  some- 
thing, if  not  to  make  their  name  to 
live,  yet  to  make  themselves  wiser 
and  better  human  creatures  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-m^i  and  the 
glory  of  God.      Ifow  that  was  tie 
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idea  of  self-culture ;  and  it  was  bis 
object,  on  the  present  ocoasion,  to 
help  any  one  there  who  bad  that 
idea  to  give  some  effect  to  it — to 
point  out  the  instruments  or  agencies 
with  which  be  must  work,  and  the 
true  character  of  the  object  or  the 
ideal  at  which  he  must  aim. 

Passing  on  to  speak  of  books 
as  the  chief  element  of  self-culture, 
the  Principal  impressed  upon  his  au- 
dience the  necessity  of  reading  at 
once  with  discrimination  and  with 
earnestness.  It  was  not  right  to 
follow  exclusively  a  special  bias, 
which  always  produced  one-sided 
culture,  but  still  it  was  by  obeying 
the  main  impulse  of  our  mind  to- 
wards a  definite  line  of  study  that 
we  would  most  thoroughly  awaken 
and  strengthen  our  intellectual  life. 
There  was  no  form  of  intellectual 
taste  that  was  more  widely  dififUsed 
than  the  taste  for  poetry,  and  none 
60  capable  of  stirring  the  intellectual 
blood,  and  rousing  it  into  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  fruitful  action.  But 
for  this  purpose  it  must  be  studied, 
and  not  merely  dipped  into  or  taken 
up  to  spend  a  leisure  Jtiour.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  study  must  be  local- 
ized, and  the  student  must  fix  him- 
self down  to  some  definite  period  or 
to  some  great  poet.  Let  him  take, 
for  instance,  *  Robert  Burns.  So 
much  had  been  said  of  Burns,  and 
his  name  had  been  so  much  a  name 
of  contention,  especially  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  was  almost  reluctant 
to  make  it  prominent.  And  yet  the 
reluotance  was  foolish,  because  there 
was  no  name  at  once  more  familiar 
or  more  significantly  illustrative  of 
what  he  bad  been  saying.  To  explain 
Burns'  poetry  in  its  full  meaning  and 
interest,  in  all  its  connection  with 
his  own  life  and  experience,  and  with 
the  social,  religious,  and  intellectual 
habits  ot  his  time,  was  a  task  that 
would  well  repay  the  attention  of  the 
student,  aa  it  was  one  that  would 
call  forth  all  his  powers.  Bightly 
and  thoroughly  pursued,  it  would  not 


only  enrich  hio]^  with  a  living  ex- 
perience as  fresh  as  ever  came  from 
human  heart  that  glowed  witli  the 
fire  of  genius,  but  open  up  new 
lights  in  the  history  of  the  time  and 
the  whole  state  of  Scottish  mind  and 
feeling,  and  social  and  religious  oiv- 
ilization,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  There  were  few  things  in 
all  the  world  so  intensely  pathetic 
as  the  life  of  Burns — so  noble  and 
grand  in  its  impulses,  lighted  up 
with  such  brilliancy  of  passion  and 
of  feeling,  lavishing  itself  in  such 
tender  andex^uisitesensibilities,  and 
in  forms  of  poetic  power  and  beauty 
unapproachable,  which  the  world 
would  never  let  die,  and  yet  so 
tragic  in  its  sordid  cares  and  mise- 
ries, in  its  lapse  from  what  was  good 
and  right— a  lapse  which  none  felt 
more  than  the  poet  himself  in  his 
better  moments, — such  a  vision  of 
the  Divine  he  had,  and  yet  into  what 
depths  of  the  undivine  did  he  fall ! 
As  he  made  his  own  native  Muse 
deplore^ — 

"I've  seen  thy  pulse's  maddening  play 
Wild  send  thee  passion's  devious 

way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  passion  driven  ; 
And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven." 

The  study  of  such  a  genius  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  development,  in  all  its 
roundings,  in  all  its  significance, 
personal,  intellectual,  social,  his- 
torical, was  a  study  of  wide  and 
ennobling  extent,  and  would  bo 
found  to  make  something  of  a  real 
education  for  any  man  undertaking 
it  thoroughly  and  so  fiB  to  get  from 
it  real  lessons,  moral  atf  well  as  in- 
tellectual.   (Applause.) 

The  Principal  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  study  of  history,  than  which  he 
said  there  was  nothing  better  for 
training  and  disciplining  the  mind, 
and  for  lifting  a  man  above  the  petty 
social  distractions  and  contests  pro- 
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feflsedlf  of  principle,  but  really  of  tuI- 
gtr  prejudice,  in  which  Boman^  ipent 
their  lives,  and  gtring  to  his  yiews  an 
eleration,  a  Ixuthfahwss,  and  a 
Ibrbearanoe,  tiie  lack  of  which 
in  our  pubUo  relations  he  did  not 
need  here  to  deplore.  And  of  all 
departments  of  history  the  most 
fitted  for  thia  pmfpose  was  one 
which  he  wa»  sorry  to  say  was  that 
we  had  most  neglected  in  Scotland — 
the  history  of  religious  opinion. 
There  was  no  sulject  as  to  which  it 
was  more  important  that  men  should 
he  weU-infbrmed,  and  should  hare 
clearer,  more  intelligent,  and  better 
reasoned  oonrictions;  and  yet  it  was 
vndeniable  that  there  was  hardly  any 
subject  upon  which  men  expressed 
themselves  at  once  so  confidently 
and  so  ignorantly,  or  in  regard  to 
widoh  thd  passions  and  prejudices 
mixed  more  strongly  with  higher 
thoughts.  It  was  not  easy  perhaps 
to  find  any  complete  remedy  mr 
this.  Whaterer  stirred  men  deeplv 
most  always  rouse  the  lower  as  well 
aathe  higher  elements  of  their  nature ; 
but  one  oorreotiye  of  this  undoubt- 
odly  would  be  the  study  of  the 
histoiy  of  religious  opinion  —  in 
other  words,  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand how  religious  opinion,  like  all 
other  parts  of  human  knowledge, 
had  deVeloped  from  stage  to  stage, 
what  mingtod  influences  affected  it 
and  changed  its  course  and  character 
from  tiiM  to  time.  Such  a  study 
enabled  us  to  estimate  mon  correctly 
the  nature  of  the  religious  forces 
working  around  us  and  in  onrselfes. 
It  helped  us  to  be  more  tolerant  of 
opinion  different  from  our  own,  and 
to  see  how  all  the  truth  was  not  on 
one  side  in  such  a  matter  any  more 
than  in  other  matters ;  bow  there 
might  be  some  measure  of  good  eren 
where  we  seemed  to  see  only  eril, 
bow  human  li£o  and  human  society 
were  built  up  of  yery  complex 
elements—elements  none  of  which 
we  could  stifle  or  forcibly  thrust 
aside  without  injury.    It  brought 


before  us  more  strongly  than  anj 
other  study  that  great  lesson  mloA 
it  mieht  be  said  aU  history  had  been 
teaching  man  firom  the  beginning, 
that  we  could  not  compel  religious 
beh'ef,  or  any  form  ofbehef,  that  men 
would  not  l>e  constrained  into  this 
or  that  order  of  religious  ideaa,  but 
only  educated  in  them,  and  that  the 
only  hope  for  higher  views  prerailinig 
over  lower  here  and  elsewhere  was 
education — the  clear  perception  of 
the  questions  discussed,  the  dear 
appr^ension  of  the  difficultiee  in- 
Tolred  and  of  the  ends  aimed  at. 
Undoubtedly,  not  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects  which  now  agitated  society  and 
divided  men — G<xi  knows  how  bit- 
terly!— and  lessened  the  infiuenos 
of  relieion,  might  be,  if  not  cleared 
up  and  settled,  at  least  raised  into  a 
higher   atmosphere    and    brought 
nearer  to  a  fear  and  righteous  selSle- 
ment,  if  men  would  only  be  at  the 
pains  to  understand  the  questions 
fully,  to  study  the  histonc^d  con- 
ditions  of  those  questions   which 
^ej  afitected  to  dispose  of  so  glibly 
and  so  peremptorily.    (Applause.) 
In  conclusion,  the  Principal  urged 
on  his  hearers  the  importance  of 
spiritual  no  less  than  of  intellectual 
culture.    Of  all  the  misfortunes  that 
could  overtake  a  young  man  this 
was  ^e  worst,  that  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  a   perverted  intellectaal 
biaahis  whole  moral  nature  became 
so  warped  that  good  oeaaed  to  in- 
spire   him    and    evil    ceased    to 
trouble  him — that  the  sanctities  of 
life  and  death  around  him,  the  grest 
realities    of  human   emotion,   the 
heroism  of  the  battle  of  life,  ceased 
to  effect  him.    An  edueation  which 
left  a  man  in   this  state  was  an 
education  which  he  had  better  new 
known.    The   discipline  of  seienoe 
and  literature  alike  failed  of  their 
highest  influences   when  they  did 
not  lead  the  student  beyond  himself 
to  the  infinite  souroe  of  wisdom 
whence  they  came.    He  did  net 
intend  to  trespass  on  the  province  of 
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the  pulpU,  or  take  up  any  aspect 
of  controversy  regarding  the  general 
subject  of  education,  but  it  was 
necessary  and  useful  to  remember 
that  all  real  knowledgehadftreligious 
bearing.  There  was  no  aspect  of 
nature,  there  was  no  fact  or  law  of 
life,  there  was  no  truth  of  science, 
that  led  an  earnest  man  away  from 
God,  but  all  led  to  Him.  It  was 
very  true  there  were  those  who 
might  say  diflferently,  who  would  say 
that  science  led  anywhere  or  nowhere 
beyond  its  own  final  generalizations, 
and  that  nature  and  life  had  no 
dirine  meaning  beyond  their  own 
.  ever-yarying  beauty  and  movement. 
But  views  of  this  kind  were  really 
as  unphiloBOphical  as  they  were  un- 
christian. They  were  at  variance 
directly  with  our  religious  aspira- 
tions. Tliey  would  measure  the 
universe  of  spirit  by  the  conclusions 
of  sense,  and  they  destroyed  the 
very  foimdations  of  science  them- 
selves in  seeking  to  exalt  it  to  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  poor  and  shallow 
theory  which  would  hide  Gk>d  from 
our  view,  instead  of  helping  us  to 
realize  Him  as  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us,  and  an  education  terminating 
in  such  a  philosophy  was  an  educa- 
tion which  left  our  higher  powers 
untrained,  and  really  hid  from  us  the 
highest  knowledge.  It  was  easy 
enough  in  a  time  like  this  to  pick  up 
A  little  scepticism,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  dangers  of  superficial  and  ill*> 
directed  reading  that  it  sometimes 
destroyed  the  whole  faith  of  a  man 
without  giving  him  any  new  or 
higher  faith  ;  but  they  would  find 


it  hard  to  get  on  without  some  faith 
in  spiritual  realities,  in  a  higher 
world,  and  a  God  and  Christ  as  the 
source  and  centre  of  it.  It  was  a  poor 
compliment  to  religion  to  bid  a  yomig 
man  shut  his  eyes  to  difficulties  and 
perplexities.  What  were  their  eyes 
given  to  them  for— their  spiritnal 
as  well  as  their  external  eyes — but 
to  open  them  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  to  take  in  as  much  as  they 
could  P  Here^  as  everywhere,  all  he 
would  impress  upon  them— «nd  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  result,  if  they 
only  took  the  lesson — was  that  they 
must  look  patiently,  tliat  they  most 
inquire  reverently,  comprehensivelT, 
and  perseveringly.  They  should 
remember— some  yoang  men  did 
not  seem  sometimes  to  remember ; 
that  there  was  wisdom  in  the  world 
before  they  came  to  it  (laughter) ; 
and  that  the  highest  modem  wisdom 
was  not  likely  to  consist  in  a  mere 
opposition  to  the  ancient  wisdom 
which  had  come  down  to  them,  but 
rather  in  its  further  expansion — ^its 
higherdevelopment.The  new  thought 
was  not  to  be  rejected — he  would 
nefer  say  that  to  any  one,  because 
he  did  not  believe  it ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  one  of  the  best  signs  and 
seals  of  its  truth  would  be,  not  that 
it  reserved  the  old  thought,  but  that 
it  developed  and  enlarged  it — ^that 
it  was  some  new  light  of  the  eternal 
day  which  never  grew  pale,  some 
new  form  of  the  eternal  sub- 
stance which  never  changed,  but  was 
"  without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning." 


C.M.  Inomby,  LL.D.jhas  in  the  press  and  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
an  important  and  valuable  work,  to  be  entiUed  "Shakspere's  Pmyse"  j  a 
collection  of  the  words  spoken  of  the  immortal  dramatist  by  the  poets  of 
a  century,  shewing  the  appreciation  he  awakened  in  the  mmds  of  those 
who  could  best  estimate  his  wondrous  wealth  of  worth.  It  will  have  as 
a  frontispiece  an  engraving  of  the  Hunt  Portrait,  at  the  birth-place, 
Stratford-on-Avou. 
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Abt-Stusbnt8  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  beld  out  to  them  by  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Daldj,  of  having  Photo- 
graphs of  "The  Works  of  Corregioat 
Parma,"  taken  from  Paul  Toschi*s 
eDgravings,  with  a  Biography  and 
Art  notices  of  a  descriptive  nature, 
from  the  pen  of  Loais  Fagan  of  the 
British  Museum. 

As  a  supplemeot  to  her  magnifi- 
cent Life  of  Wedgowood,  Miss  Eliza 
Mete\  ard  has  in  preparation  a  quarto 
reproduction  in  Photography  of 
the  designs  by  Flaxman  and  others 
of  the  distinguished  artist  in  plastic 
ro&t^  rials.  It  is  to  be  entitled 
"  Wedgewood  and  his  Works." 

Mrs.  Charles  Heaton  has  nearly 
ready  "  A  Concise  History  of  Pain- 
ting for  Students  and  General 
Readers." 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  has  at  the 
press  26  popular  lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  stone, 
with  appendices  containing — Ist^ 
The  Elohistic  Narrative  in  Genesis ; 
2d,  The  Original  Story  of  the 
Exodus ;  3d,  The  pre-Christian 
Cross.  The  work  will  appear  about 
the  l&t  of  January. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
says  the  Astronomical  Register,  that 
amongst  other  works  translated  of 
late  years  into  the  Chinese  langusge 
are  t  hefoUowing : — Herschel's  "  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy,"  by  Wylio,  3 
Tols.,  sm.  folio,  China,  1859;  Be 
Morgan's  "  Algebra,**  by  the  same, 
8 vo.,  1859 J  MacGowan's  "  Law  of 
Storms,"  China,  1853;  Milner's 
History  of  England,"  abridged  by 
Muirhead,  Shanghai,  1856.  There 
is  also  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in 
Chinese,  by  Wylie,  1853. 

The  Commonplace  Book  of  the 
late  Miss  Susan  Ferrier,  with  selec- 
tions from  her  correspondence,  which 


is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
press,  win  present  a  lively  picture  of 
literary  life  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work 
will  be  several  unpublished  letters 
of  Robert  Burns. 

The  Countess  de  Paliga  it  engaged 
upon  a  work  of  much  interest,  it 
will  be  called  ''  Madame  de  Serigne 
— Her  Correspondents  and  C^- 
temporaries." 

Ti  le  subject  of  Dr.  George  M*  Don- 
ald's lectures  in  the  United  States 
are  Burns,  Shakspeare,  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  Hood. 

Thomas     Keightley,     editor     of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Horaoe  and 
Ovid,  Virgil  and  Sallust;  author  of 
histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
&C.  ;  died  November  4th,  aged  84. 

"The  History  of  Gr^ory  VII," 
a  voluminous  work  upon  which  Uie 
late  M.  A^illemain  hsd  been  engaged 
for  20  years,  ba9  reached  the  hands 
of  the  printers. 

A  work  is  announced  as  ready  for 
publication,  with  the  title,  '*  A  Book 
about  William  Smith  and  the  So- 
mersetshire Coal  Canal;  being  an 
Account  of  the  Commencement  of 
Stratigraphical  Geology  in  England." 
The  book  which  is  we  preeume 
brought  out  by  his  nephew  Profeaaor 
PhiHps,  of  Oxford,  is  illustrated  bj 
a  series  of  conaeeutive  photographa 
of  the  districts  along  the  north  aide 
of  the  Canal  T&Uey,  and  each  photo- 
graph is  accompanied  by  a  geolo* 
gically  coloured  key,  wbieh  shows  at 
a  glance  the  outcrop  of  the  various 
strata.  This  method  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  quite  original,  and  serves 
to  show  clearly  the  data  with  which 
Smith  bornttChurchhill  in  Oxford* 
shire,  23rd  March,  1769,  died  28eh 
August,  1839,  dealt  in  arriving  at 
his  discoveries. 
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